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CHAPTER V 


HISTOttY OF rOETIl\, FROM 1600 TO I6t50 


Sect I 

Ov Italian Poetry 

GlarsNrr? c^Uu Poeit M<* SeterUftM Cnftry— SomHmei too mud Jepr e " 
dtUJ — iCanmi — TVtunj — Qbcirrra 


1 At the close of tho sixteenth century, fen rciunined m 
Italy to whom poatenty has assigned a considcrahlo ^ 
reputation for tncir poetry But dio ensuing |>cncHl 
has stood lower, for tho most part, in die opinion of 
later ngea than any other since tlie rcviviu of letters. The 
Kieeniuit, tlio nriters of the sotenteenth century wero stig- 
matised 111 modem cntiasm, till die n ord has been nssociot^ 
vnth nothing bnt fttlse tasto and every thing that should be 
shunned nna despised. Those wlio Imd most influenco in 
leading the litomry jodgmont of Italy went hack, some almost 
exclnsively to the admiration of Petrarch and Ins contempo- 
raries, some to tho vnnoas wnlere who cultjynted their native 
poetry in the surteenth century ScJvini is of the former 
dase, Mnraton of tho latter • 

2 The last age, that is, the concluding tivcnty years of 
the eighteenth centnry, brought with it, m many 
respects, a change of public Bentimcnt in Italy A 
masculine tom of thonght, an expanded grasp of 
philosophy n thirst, ardent to excess, for great exploits and 

Monton. DaRs Poedk, b an tontahted aorae raoarks br Solrfail, 

ooa of tba baat boolu of oitblfia In tli* a bigotted Floractino 
Italiao Un^oaf* I in tba aaeood rolixnw 
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noble piaise, has distinguished the Italian ])GOj)lc of the last 
fifty yeais from then progemtois of several preceding geiiei- 
ations It IS possible that the enhanced relatue irnjioitance 
of the Lombards in theii national hteiatiiic may ha\e not 
been \Yithout its influence in icndering the public ta^itc less 
fastidious as to purity of language, less fine in that part of 
aisthetic discernment which i elates to the grace and lelicitj 
of expression, while it became also moie a)it to demand 
oiiginahty, neivousness, and the power of exciting emotion. 
The writers of the seventeenth century may, in some c.isos, 
have gained by tins i evolution , but those of the preceding 
ages, especiall}’’ the Petrarchists whom Bembo had led, Ixu e 
ceitainly lost giound m national admiration. 

3. Rubbi, editor of the voluminous collection, called Par- 

Pmis of Itahano, had the coinage to extol the “seicen- 

^embj tisti” for their genius and laiicy, and even to place 

them, in all but style, above their jiredeccssois. 
“ Give them,” he says, “but giace and punty, take from 
them then capiicious exaggerations, their peipetual and forced 
metapliois, you will think Maiim the fiist poet of Italy, and 
his followers, with their fulness of imagery and poisonification, 
will make you forget their monotonous predecessors. I do 
not advise you to make a studj'^ of the seicentisti , it would 
spoil your style, perhaps your imagination , I only tell you 
that they weie the tiue Italian poets, they wanted a good 
style, it is admitted, but they weie so fai fiom wanting genius 
and imagination, that these peihaps tended to impair their 
style ” * 

4. It is piobable that every native critic would think some 

Aisobysnifl P^^^gyiic, aiul especially the strongly 

hyperbolical piaise of Mainn, earned too fai. But 
I am not sure that we should be wrong in agreeing with 
Rubbi, that theie is as much catholic poetiy, by which I 
mean that which is good in all ages and countiies, in some 
of the mnioi productions of the seventeenth as in those of the 
sixteenth age. The sonnets, especially, have moie indmdu- 
ahty and moie meaning. In this, however, I should wish to 


* Parnaso Italmno, vol xli (Avver- volumes, to tlic writers of the so\ enteenth 
timento ) Rubbi, however, gives but century 
two, out of his long collection in filly 
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include the latter jwrtion of the Bepenteenth century SalG, 
Q writ er of more taste and judgment than Rohbi, has recently 
taken the same side, and remarked the superior originality, 
the more determined lodividoality, the greater variety of sub- 
jects, above all, what the Itabans now most value, the more 
earnest patriotism of the later poets * Those immediately 
before us, belongrng to the first half of the century, are less 
unmerous than in Sie former age , the Bonnetteers espeonhy 
have produced much less , and in the collections of pMJetry, 
even m that of Ruhbi, notwithstandrag his eulogy, they take 
up very little room Some, however, nave obtained a durable 
renown, and are better known id Europe than any except 
the Tassos, that flourished in the last fifty years of the 
golden age 

5 It must be confessed that the praise of a masenhne 
gemoB, either m thought or hmgnage, cannot be Ad«»or 
bestow^ on the poet of the seventeenth centory 
whom his contemportinea most admired, Giovanni Battista 
Manoi He is, on the contrary, more deGcient than all the 
rest m sneh qualines^ and is indebted to the very opposite 
charactensOcs for the sinister influence which be exerted on 
the public taste. He was a Neapolitan by birtb and gave to 
the world his famous Adooe m 1623 As he was then fifty 
four years old it may be presumed, from the character of the 
poem that it was in great part written long before , and he 
had already acquired a considerable reputation by his other 
works Toe Adone was received with an unbounded and 
ill judging approbatioTi , ill Judging in a cntical sense, because 
the feults of this poem are mcap^le of defence, but not no 
natural, as many parallel instances of the world s entbnsiasm 
have shown No one had before earned the cormpOon of 
taste so far , extravagant metaphors, false thoughts, and 
coiiceits on equivocal words, ore very frequent m the Adone , 
and its author stands accountable lu some measure for hia 
imitators, who during more than half a century looked up 
to Manni with emulous folly, and frequently succeeded m 
greater deviations from pore taste without his imagination 
and elegance. 

* Soli, Hbt. Litt. d« rit^Ue (eenUnntioD de Obgo^ii), roL xiL p. 434. 
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6. The Adone is one of the longest poems in the world, 
containing moie than 45,000 lines. He has shown 
sc arac cr ingeuuity in filling up the canvas of so slight 

a story by additional incidents fiom his own invention, and 
by long episodes allusive to the times in which he lived. But 
the subject, expanded so interminably, is essentially destitute 
of any supeiioi interest, and fit only foi an eneivated people, 
bairen of high thoughts and high actions, the Italy, notwith- 
standing some bright exceptions, of the seventeenth century. 
If we could overcome this essential source of weanness, the 
Adone has much to delight our fancy and our ear. Marini 
is, moie than any other poet, the counteipart of Ovid, his 
feitihty of imagination, his ready accumulation of ciicum- 
stances and expressions, his easy flow of language, his har- 
monious versification, aie in no degree mfeiior, his faults 
aie also the same, for in Ovid we have all the overstrained 
figures and the false conceits of Manni. But the Italian poet 
was incapable of imitating the truth to natuie and depth of 
feeling which appeal in many parts of his ancient prototype, 
noi has he as vigoious an expiession. Never does Marini 
rise to any high pitch , few stanzas, perhaps, are remembered 
by natives for their beauty, but many are graceful and pleas- 
ing, all are easy and musical.* “ Perhaps,” says Salfi, 
“ with the exception of Ariosto, no one has been more a poet 
by natuie than het,” a praise, howevei, which may justly 
seem hypeibolical to those who lecall their attention to the 
highest attributes of poeti)\ 

* Fuc stanzas of the sc\cntli canto, 
heiniT a choral song of satyrs and bac- 
chanti, arc thrown into versi sdrucaoh, 
and Inie been accounted by the Italians 
an extraordinary cflort of skill, from the 
difliculti of sustaining a metre i\luch is 
not strong in rhsmes witli so much spirit 
and case Each aerse also is dnided 
into tlirec parts, themsches separately 
fdruccioli, tliougli not rhyming One 
stanza Mill make this clear — 

Ilord dlera s' ailomino o dl pampino 
J pl^^anl, e li aergSnl plCi tentre, 

I ptmliii' ncll' aulma si stnmpino 
I ’ imacrlnc dl Llbcrn, c dl Venerc 
1 uiil ardano, s’ nccandano, cdaiatnplno, 

(lual Scmele, eh id folsore ffl ccncrc, 

1 rj itlno a Cupldlne, ed a IJroinlo, 

Co 1 numerl poctlcl un incottilo 

Cant, vU St IIB 


Though this metrical skill may not be 
of the highest merit m poetry, it is no 
more to be slighted than facility of touch 
in a ]iainter 

f Vol XIV p 147 The character of 
Marini’s poetry •which this critic has 
guen, IS in general very just, and in 
good taste Corniam (vii 123 ) has also 
done justice, and no more than justice, 
to Marini. Tiraboschi has hardly sa.id 
enough in his favour , and as to Mura- 
tori, It uas lus business to restore and 
maintain a purity of taste, -nhicli ren- 
dered him severe towards the excesses of 
such poets as JMarini 
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7 Gianni belongs to that very Dumcroos body of poets 
who, delighted xnth the spontaneity of their ideas, 
never rgect any that anse , their parental love for 
bids all preference, and an impartial laiv of gnvdkmd shares 
tlieir page among nil the oQspnng of their brain Snch ivcro 
Ovid and Lacan, and such l^vo been some of our own poets 
of great genius and equal fame. Tbcir fertility astonishes 
the reader, and ho enjoys for a time the abundant banquet , 
but satiety is too sure a conseqoence, and he returns with 
less pleasure to a second perusal The censure of cntiosm 
falls invariably, and sometimes too harshly, on tins sort of 
poetry , it is one of those cases where the critic and the i\ orld 
are most at vananco , but the world is apt, in this instance, 
to reverse its own judgment, and yield to the tnbunnl it had 
rejected. ** To Mnnni,” says an eminent Italian WTitcr, * wo 
owe the lawlessness of composition the ebnllition of Ins 
genius, incapable of restraint, burst through cverj bulwark, 
endonug no role bat that of liis owm hnmonr, whicli was all 
for sonoroos verse, bold and ingcnioos thouglits, fantastical 
snbjoets, a phraseology rather Latin than Italian, and in short 
aimed at pleasing by a false appeomneo of bennty It w'ould 
almost pass belief bow much this stylo ivas admired, ivcre it 
not so near our oum time that wo hear as it were the echo of 
Its praise , nor did Dante, or Petrarcli, or Tnaso, or periiaps 
any of the ancient poets, obtain m their lives so mneh ap- 
plause”* But Manui, who died in 1G25, had not time to 
enjoy mudi of this glory The Icngtii of tins poem, and tlio 
diffuseness which produces its length, render it nearly impos- 
sible to read tlirougfi tbo Adone , and it wonts that inequality 
which might secure a preference to detached portions The 
story of Psycho in the fourth canto may pcrliaps bo as fair 
a specimen of Monni os could bo taken it is not ensj to 
destroy the beauty of that fable, nor was ho uofitted to nJate 
it with gmeo and interest , bnt he has displayed all the ble 
mishes of his own style t 

CroKliiibeDi, n. 470. Aodr^ even go« ■> £u 4 * to decltre, 

t Tb« AdoM hM b«<n fr eq u ently tlwt m ooa em read Um AdoM vhoae 
cbvgtd vUfa wut of dacency It ^hnrt u vail ta taata b sot eomipt ) t>d 
pet to til* ban of tbe Ilotnaa bMjaUItbo that, both for tba aikt of gtsoo ramb 
Bsd ffitie vrltm bare deemad it aece*. and good pu a tij U alwald ba taien oat 
aary to protest agatoat Ib Uentbmiocaa. oTarary one's handa After aoeb toTvcr 
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8. The Secchia Rapita of Alessandro Tassoni, published at 
Pans m 162S, is better known in Europe than 
might have been expected from its local subject, 
Tasjoni idiomatic style, and unintelligible personalities. It 
turns, as the title imports, on one of the petty wars, frequent 
among the Italian cities as late as the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, wherein the Bolognese endeavoured to recover 
the bucket of a well, which the citizens of Modena in a prior 
incursion had earned off. Tassoni, by a poetical anachronism, 
mixed this with an earhei contest of rather more dignity be- 
tween the little republics, wherein Enzio, king of Sardinia, 
a son of Frederic IL, had been made prisoner. He has been 
reckoned by many the inventoi, or at least the leproducei in 
modern times, of the mock-heroic stjde."*^ Pulci, liowever, 
had led the way , and when Tassoni claims originality, it 
must be in a veiy limited view of the execution of his poem. 
He has certainly more of parody than Pulci could have 
attempted; the gieat poems of Ariosto and Tasso, especially 
the latter, supply him \^nth abundant opportunities foi this 
ingenious and lively, but not spiteful, exercise of wit, aud he 
has adroitly seized the ridiculous side of his contemporaiy 
Manui. The combat of the cities, it may be observed, is 
serious enough, however trifling the cause, and has its due 
propoition of slaughter ; but Tassoni, very much in the 
mannei of the Morgante Maggiore, throws an air of ridicule 
over the whole. The episodes are generally in a still more 
comic style A graceful faciht}'^ and a light humour, which 
must have been incomparably bettei understood by his coun- 
trymen and contemporaries, make this a very amusing poem. 
It is exempt from the bad taste of the age , and the few por- 
tions wheie the burlesque tone disappears^ aie versified with 


tives, It may seem extraordinary that, 
though the poem of Manni must by its 
nature bo rather ^oluptuous, it is by far 
less open to such an objection than the 
Orlando Funoso, nor more, T beheie, 
than the Faery Q,ueen No cliargc is 
apt to be made so capriciously as this 
• Boileau seems to acknon ledge him- 
self indebted to Tassom for the Lutrm , 
and Pope may have followed both in the 
first sketch of the Rape of the Lock, 
■though what he has added is a purely 


original conception But in fact the 
mock-heroic or burlesque stjle, m a ge- 
neral sense, is so natural, and moreoNcr 
so common, that it is idle to talk of its 
inventor What else is Rabelais, Don 
Quixote, or, m Italian, the lomance of 
Bertoldo, all older than Tassoni ? What 
else arc the popular talcs of children, 
John the Giganticide, and many more’ 
The poem of Tassoni had n very great 
reputation Voltaire did it injustice, 
though It was much in Ins own line 
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mach islegnncc. Perhaps it boa not been observed, that the 
Count de Culagno, ono of his mostlndicrons clmmcters, bears 
a certain resemblance to Hodibms, botli by bis nwkmird and 
dastardly appoamneo as n kniglit, and by his ridiculous ad 
dresses to the lady whom he woos,* None, hoi\evcr, will 
question the onginalit) of Boiler 

9 But tho poet of whom Italy has, in later times, been 
for more proud than of Mourn or Tossom was 
Chiabrera. Of his long life tlio greater part fell 
witnm the siJrtccntli century, and some of Ins poems ncro 
published before its dose , bat ho has generally been con 
sidcrcd ns belonging to the present period Chiabrcm is tlie 
founder of a school in the lync poctr} of Itnl^, rendered 
afterwards more famous by Guidi, whicli affected tho name 
of Pindaric. It is the Thdmn lyre whidi they boast to strike 
It IS from the fountaiu of Dirco that thej draw their inspir 
ntion , and these allusions are as frequent m their ^crse, as 
those to Valclasa and the Sormi in tlio follow ers of Petrarch 
Qiinbrom borrowed from Pinmir that grandeur of sound, that 
pomp of epithets, that ndi swell of imagcrj, tlmt unvarying 
majesty of conception, which distinguish the odes of both 
poets. Ho IS less frequently harsh or tnrgid though tho 
Jatter blemish has been sometimes observed m bim, bat wonts 
also tho masculine condensation of his prototype , nor docs ho 
deviate so frequently, or with so much power of imagination, 
into such digressions os those winch gcnondly shade from onr 
i^cs, in a wcilfol profusion of ornament, tho ^^cto^8 of tho 
Grecian games whom Pindar professes to celebrate Hio 
poet of tho house of Mcdici ond of otlier pnnecs of Italy, 
great at least in their own time, was not so much compelled 
to desert his immediate subject, os ho who was paid for an 
ode by some wTestlcr or boxer, who could only become wor 
thy of heroic song by attaching his name to the auCTent 
glones of hi8 native aty Tho profuse employment of my 
thological allosiont, frigid ns it appears at present, wtis bo 
castomnry, that we can hardly impute to it modi blame , and 
It seemed peculiarly appropnate to a style which w'as stu 
r 

* Ccska X. aiut X.L It yw Intended u a ridUnto on Mntid. bat nx^nmts 
ml poMoag? fialS, xUL 147 4 
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diously formed on the Pindaric model.'' The odes of Clna- 
bieia are often panegyrical, and Ins mannei •was an ell fitted 
for that style, though sometimes \\c have ceased to admire 
those whom he extols. But lie is not eminent for purity of 
taste, nor, I believe, of Tuscan language : he endca\ourcd to 
force the idiom, moie than it would bear, by constructions and 
iiiveisions bon owed fiom tlie ancient tongues, and tliese odes, 
splendid and noble as they aie, beai in the estimation of critics 
some marks of the seventeenth centnry.1 The satirical epis- 
tles of Chiabrera aie praised by Salfi as wiittcn in a moral 
Hoiatiau tone, abounding with Ins oun experience and allu- 
sions to his time. I But in no other kind of poetry has lie 
been so highly successful as in the lyi ic ; and, though the 
Grecian robe is never cast away, he imitated Anacreon with 
as much skill as Pindar. “ His lighter odes,” says Cres- 
cimbeni, “ aie most beautiful and elegant, full of grace, viv.i- 
city, spirit, and delicacy, adorned witli pleasing imentions, 
and differing in nothing but language from those of Anacreon. 
His dith 3 nambics I hold incapable of being excelled, all the 
qualities required in such compositions being united w’lth a 
certain nobleness of expression wdneh elevates all it touches 
upon.” § 

10. The greatest lyric poet of Greece was not more the 
model of Chiabieia than his Roman conipetitoi was of Testi. 
“Had he been more attentive to the choice of his expies- 
sion,” says Crescimbeni, “ he 'might have earned the name of 
the Tuscan Horace.” The faults of his age are said to be 
fiequently discernible in Testi , but there is, to an ordinar)’- 
reader, an Horatiaii elegance, a certain charm of grace and 
ease in his canzoni, which render them pleasing. One of 
these, beginning, Ruscelletto orgoghoso, is higlil}’’ admired 
by Muiatoii, the best, perhaps, of the Italian critics, and one 
not slow to censure any defects of taste It apparently alludes 
to some enemy m the court of Modena. I) The chaiacter of 

* Salfi justifies the contiuual intro- all that was of classical antiqiutj might 
duetion of mythology bj the Italian be blended in tbeir sentiments with the 
poets, on the ground that it was a part memorv of Rome 
of their national inheritance, associated Salfi, -su 250 

with the monuments and recollections of :f Id xiu 2012 

their glory Tins w ould be more to the § Storia della volgar poesia, ii 48S 

purpose if this mj thology had not been || This canzon isinMathias,Compo- 
almost e\clusi\ely Greek But perhaps niinenti Linci, ii 190 
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Trtti vra nmbiltoun nnd restless hw Itfo spent in seeking’ nnd 
partly in crgoying public oOice#, but tcrminatnl in prison 
He mid taken, par* ft later vmter, Horace for Insniwlel , nnd 
perhaps like him lie vnshed lo appear somotinies n stoic, 
somttimrt an cpicurraii , lot he kiicn not like him how to 
profit bvlhc letsons either of /cno orLpicums, so as to lead 
ft tranquil ami independent life * 

11 The imitators of ChtaliriTn were pcncrall) unsurress 
fal, lliey became liepcrbolical and ctftggemtcd lurc:.* 
The translntirm of Wndnr hv Alessandro Admmn, ** 
though not \erv much re*embhnp the nngiiitd, lias Inm 
pnused for’nts own lienotv Hut thr*ic potis arc not to he 
confoundctl with the Mnnnisls, to whom tin) nrc maHi supc 
nor Gampuli, wlmsc Himo were pnbh«hi^ in lft28, ma\ 
jwrlinps he the best after Chiahrenut S'vrml ohsenn epic 
jKieins, some of whicliarc mllii*r to l»c dnmrtl romances, nrc 
commemorated by the hist liittnnaii of Ilahon hteratun: 
Amonp ihe^ is the Conquest of (imnadn h) Gmzinui, puW 
lishcd in 1050 ‘>alfi juuU olmcrres tlrnl the sul^rct is truly 
epic , but the jwm itself seems to he nothing hot ft senes of 
euisodicnl intngues without uml\ Tlie fclyle nceording to 
tlie same unter, is rcslumlont, the similes loo frequml nnd 
nionotonous , )ct he prefers it to all tlie heroic |>ocms which 
had inlcmmcd since lint of Tosso t 


SncT II — On Si wish Hoithy 

nemawen — TTlr vtrjfnWa/ — I JU-gat — nmi Jns Setoof 


12 The Sjmnisli poctr) of tho uixtetnlh ctntur) might bu 
nrnuigcil m throe clasaw In the first wo might ^ 
place that whlcli WTia formed in the nncicnt school, 
though not always jircscmng ita clmmcttnsucs } 
tlio diort trocliaic metres, employed in tho song or tho ballad, 

SUI lU, 3S1 Im bwiovnU^ gf CUnqwH, 

f Id. p. d03. TlnUMchl, xL SCt. N lS.il 
TUUWt, eo (ba ■atborUjr of cKtur^ } Id. voL xTU. |i^ (Mx-ICO 
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altogether national, or aspiring to be such, cither in their 
subjects or in their style. In the second would stand that to 
which the imitation of the Italians had given rise, the school 
of Boscan and Garcilasso ; and with these we might place 
also the epic poems which do not seem to be essentially 
different fiom similar productions of Italy. A third and 
not inconsiderable division, though less extensive than the 
others, is composed of the poetry of good sense ; the didac- 
tic, semi-satirical, Horatian style, of which Mendoza was the 
founder, and several specimens of which occur in the Par- 
naso Espanol of Sedano. 

18. The romances of the Cid and many others are re- 
ferred by the most competent judges to the rcigii 
manccj ijj^ Tlicsc urc by no means among 

the best of Spanish romances, and we should naturally ex- 
pect that so artificial a style as the imitation of ancient 
manners and sentiments by poets in wholly a different state 
of society, though some men of talent might succeed in it, 
would soon degenerate into an affected manneiism. The Ita- 
lian style continued to be cultivated , under Philip III., the 
decline of Spam in poetry, as in aims and national poner, 
was not so sti iking as afterwards. Several poets belong to 
the age of that pnnee, and even that of Philip IV. was not 
destitute of men of merited reputation. t Among the best 


• Duran, Romnn^ero do romances 
doctrmales, amatonos, festivos, &c 1 829 
The Moorish romances, with a few ex- 
ceptions, and those of the Cid, are as- 
enbed by this author to the latter part 
of the sixteenth and the first half of the 
seventeenth century In the preface to 
a former publication, Romances Mons- 
cos, this writer has said, Cosi todos los 
romances que publicamos en este libro 
pertenecen al siglo IS""", j algunos pocos 
a principio del IT^o Lgg autores son 
desconoscidos, pero sus obras ban llegado, 
y merecido llegar a la posteridad It 
seems manifest from internal evidence, 
without critical knowledge of the lan- 
guage, that those relating to the Cid are 
not of the middle ages, though some 
seem still inclined to give them a high 
antiquity It is not sufficient to say that 
the language has been modernised , the 
whole structure of these ballads is redo- 
lent of a Ion age , and if the Spanish 


critics agree in this, I know not wlij 
foreigners should striic against them — 
[It is hardlj, perhaps, neccssarj to warn 
the reader, that the celebrated long poem 
on the Cid is not reckoned nmong these 
romances — 1842 ] 

f Antonio bestows unbounded praise 
on a poem of the epic class, the Ber- 
nardo of Balbueiia, published at Madrid 
m 1624, though he complains that in Ins 
own age it lay hid in the comers of 
booksellers’ shops Balbucnn, in his 
opinion, has left all Spanish poets far 
behind him Tlie subject of Ins poem is 
the very common fable of Roncesialles 
Dieze, a more judicious and reasonable 
critic than Anlomo, while he denies tins 
absolute pre-eminence of Balbuena, gives 
him a respectable place among the many 
epic writers of Spain But I do not find 
him mentioned in Bouterwek , m fact, 
most of these poems are very scarce, and 
are treasures for the bibliomaniacs 
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were two brothers, Ltiperao and Bartholomew Argensolo 
These were chieflj' distingmshed lo what I have 
called the third or Hbr^tian moaner of Spanish 
poetry, thongh they by no means confined them 
selves to any pecuhar style. “ Luperao,” says Bouterwek, 
‘ formed hia style after Horace with no less asaidmty than 
Lms de Leon , bat he did not possess the soft enthusiasm of 
that pions poet, who m the religions spint of his poetry is 
so totally unlike Horace. An understanding at once solid 
and ingemoua, sulgect to no ertravagnnt illusion, yet fall 
of tme poetic feeling, and an imagraation more plastic than 
creative, impart a more perfect Homaan colouring to the 
odes, as well as to the canaooes and sonnets of Lupercio 
He closely imitated Horace in hie didactic satires, a style of 
composition in which no Spanish poet had preceded him 
Bat he never succeeded in attaimng the bold combination of 
ideas which characterises the ode ^le of Horace , and his 
conceptions have therefore seldom any thing hke the Hora> 
tian energy On the other band all bis poems express no 
less preosioo of language duo the models after which he 
formed his style. His odes, in particnlar, are characterised 
by a pictureeqae tone of expression which be seems to have 
imbibed from Virgil rather than from Horace The extra 
vagant metaphors by which some of Herrera's odes are 
deformed were umformly avoided by Lupercio ' * The 
genius of Bartholomew Argeneola was very hke that of his 
brother, nor are their wntings easily distinguishable , but 
Bouter\vek assigns, on the whole, a higher place to Bartho- 
lomew Lieze inchues to the same judgment, and thmks 
the eulogy of Nicolas Antonio on these brothers, extravagant 
os It seems, not beyond their ments. 

14 But another poet, Manuel Estevan de VUlegaa, whose 
poems, written in very early youth entitled Ama ^ 

terms or Eroticas, were published in 16^ has 
attained a still higher repntaboD especially in other parts of 
Europe Dieze calls him ** one of the best lync poets of 
Spam, excellent in the vanons styles he has employed, but 
above all in his odes and songs. His original poems are foil 


Hl«. of fipAnhh Utentore, p. SSS. 
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of genius, his ti aiislatioiis of Horace and Anacreon miglit 
often pass for oi iginal. Few surpass him in harmony of verse , 
he IS the Spanish Anacreon, tlie poet of tiie Graces.” ^ 
Bouterwek, a more discriminating judge than Dieze, wlio is 
perhaps lathei valuable for leseaicli than for taste, has ob- 
served, that “ the gi aceful luxuimnce of the poetry of 
Vdlegas has no paiallel m modern literature; and generally 
speaking, no modern writer has so well succeeded in blend- 
ing the spint of ancient poetry with the modern. But 
constantly to observe that correctness of ideas, which dis- 
tinguished .the classical compositions of antiquit}’’, was by 
Villegas, as by most Spanish jioets, considered too rigid a 
requisition, and an unnecessary restraint on genius. He 
accordingly sometimes degenerates into conceits and images, 
the monstrous absurdity of which are characteristic of the 
authors nation and age. For instance, in one of his odes 
m which he eiitieats Lyda to sulfer her tresses to flow, he 
says that ‘ agitated by Zephyr, her locks would occasion a 
thousand deaths, and subdue a thousand lives , ^ and then he 
adds, in a strain of extravagance, surpassing that of tbe 
Mai mists, ‘ that the sun himself would cease to give light, 
if he did not snatch beams from her radiant countenance to 
illumine the East ’ But faults of this glaring kind are by no 
means frequent m the poetry of Villegas, and the fascinating 
grace with which he emulates his models, operates with so 
poweiful a charm, that the occasional occurrence of some 
little affectations, fiom which he could scarcely be expected 
entirely to abstain, is easily overlooked by the leader.” t 

15. Quevedo, who having boi ne the surname of V illegas, 
„ has sometimes been confounded wth the poet we 
have just named, is better known m Europe for liis 
prose than his veise, but he is the author of numerous 
poems both serious and comic or satirical. The latter are 
by much the more esteemed of the two. He wrote bur- 
lesque poetiy with success, but it is frequently unintelligible 
except to natives. In satire he adopted the Juvenahan 
style t A few more might perhaps be added, especially 
^Espinel, a poet of the classic school, Boija de Esquillace, 

* Geschichte der Spatuschen Dicht- f Bouterwek, i 479 
kunst, p 210 I Id p 468 
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once viceroy of Penij who la called by Bontonvtk the last 
represontativo of diot stylo in Spam, hot more ^\o^thy of 
pnuso for withstanding^ the bad fasto of hts contemMrancs 
than for any "Nngoar of genias, and Christopher de la wlcna«* 
No Portugnese poetry aboat this time seems to be worth) of 
notice in European literature, though Manuel Pana y Sou^ 
and n few more might attain a local reputation by sonnets 
and other amatory verse« 

16 The ongi^ blemish of Spanish \mting botli m prose 
and verse had been an excess of effort to saj ever) ^ 
thing in on unnsnal manner, a dewatioh from the 
beaten paths of sentiment and language m a ^^(Ie^ 
curve than good taste permits. Taste is the prcsiiling 
faculty which regulates, in all works within her jurisdiction, 
the stmgglmg pouTrs of imagination, emotion, and reason 
Each lias its claim to mingle in the composition , each nmy 
sometimes be allowed in ti great measure to predominate j 
and a phlegmatic application of what men coll common sense 
m cesthetic cntiasm is almost os repugnant to its pnnaplcs as 
a dereliction of all reason for the sake of fantastic absurdity 
Taste also most determine, bv an intnitivo scaso of right 
somoAvhat analogoas to that wntcli regulates the manners of 
pohshed life, to what extent the most simple, the most ob- 
nons, tlio most notond, oad therefore, m a popular meaning, 
the most trues is to be modified by a studious lotrodaction of 
the new, the stnkmg, and tlio beautiful, so tliat neither what 
18 insipid and tn\im, nor yet what is forced and affected, 
may displease us. In Spain, na we liave observed, tlio latter 
wns always the prevailing fault. Tlie public taste had been 
formed on bad models, on the Onontal poetry, metaphoncnl 
beyond all perceptible onnlogy, and on that of tho Pro- 
\ enrols, false in -sendmont, false in conccptioD, false in imngo 
and figure. The nadoiial character, proud, swelling, and 
-ceremonious, conspired to give an inflolcd tone ; it was also 
giavo and scntentions rather than lively or delicate, and 
therefore fond of a strained and arabidoaB style. Tlieso 
vices of wnting ore earned to excess m romances of clii 
valry, which became ndiculous in tlio eyes of sensible men, 


DouUnrd^ p. 4S& 
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but were certainly very popular , they affect also, thougli in 
a different manner, mucli of the Spanish prose of the six- 
teenth century, and they belong to a great de.il of the poetiy 
of that age, though it must be owned that much appears 
wholly exempt from them, and wiittcn m a very pure and 
classical spirit. Ceivantes strove by example and by pre- 
^ cept to maintain good taste ; and some of his contemporaries 
took the same hue.'" But they had to fight against the 
predominant turn of their nation, which soon gave the vic- 
toiy to one of the woist maiincrs_at writing that ever dis- 
graced public favoui 

17. Nothing can he'mcre opposite to wliat4S-siir40tly_called 
Pedantry ^ clussical Style, or one formed upon the best models 
ittch^d' of Greece and Rome, than pedantry. Tins was 
allusions nevertheless the weed that overspread the face of 
literature m those ages when Greece and RoiUO^werc the 
chief objects of veneration. Without an intimate discernment 
of then beauty it was easy to copy allusioi^ that w’crc no 
longer intelligible, to counterfeit trains'” of thought that be- 
longed to past times, to force reluctant idioms into modern 
form, as some aie said, to dress after a lady foi wdiom nature 
has done more than foi themselves. From the revival of 
letters downwards this had been more or less obseivable m 
the learned men of Europe, and after that class grew more 
extensive, in the current literature of modern languages. 
Pedantry, which consisted in unnecessary, and perhaps unin- 
telligible, references to ancient learning, was afterw^ards com- 
bined with other artifices to obtain the same end, fai -fetched 
metaphors and extravagant conceits. The French versifiers 
of the latter end of the sixteenth century were eminent in 
both, as the works of Ronsard and Du Bartas attest. We 
might, indeed, take the Creation of DuBaitas more piopeily 
than the Euphues of our English Lilly, which though very 
affected and unpleasing, does hardly such violence to common 
speech and common sense, foi the type of the style which, in 
the early pait of the seventeenth century, became popular 111 
several countiies, but especially in Spain, thiough the mis- 
placed labours of Gongora. 

• Cervantes, in his Viage del Pamaso, style , but this, Dieze says, is all ironical 
praises Gongora, and even imitates his Gesch der Dichtkunst, p 250 
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18 Luis de Gonf^m, a mnn of \cry consiclemMc tAlent«, 
nutl capable of \vnUng wdl, ns lie Ima bIiouti, in 
different styles of poclr), \nw unforlunnlcl) Iwl by 

nn mnbitioas desire of popularity to intrMiico one winch 
shoold render Ins name immortal, as it lias done in n mode 
winch he did not design This wns Ins rsftfo aii/Ot ns it 
>\Ti3 usnalK called, or Inghl) pobshcil phm*»eolop>, ^\llc^cln 
crery word seems to lia\c been out of its natural jilnrc “ In 
fulfilment of tins object,” sn}8 Boutcnitk, **hc formctl for 
himself, witli the most Inbonous nssnluit) n st>Ie ns uncom 
mon as aflcctcd, and opposed to all the ordituirj rules of the 
Spanish Inngunpc, either m prose or \cr»c Jlcjnhrticnbirlj 
endenwared to introilocc into his ontiv-o tonf^uo tin intricate 
constructions of the Greek and f^tin, tliongh such on arrange- 
ment of words liad never be‘cn attempted in Spanish com 
jHMiUon He consequent!) found it nccrssarj to Invent a 
particular system of punctaation, In order to render tho sen^o 
of his verses intelligible, ^’ot satisfied mtli tins pntdiwork 
kind of phraseology, he afTcctcil to otlnch an extraordinary 
depth of meaning to cndi word, and to dilTasc nn air of 
Bupenor dignit) over Ins whole stjle In Gongom’s poetiy 
tlic most common wtirds received a tolnll) new significntion , 
and in order to impart perfection to his cjfih evUo, he sum 
nioncd nil Ins mjlhologicnl learning to his md ”• ** Gon 

gorn,” says nn Lnglisli writer, was the founder of a sect m 
literature. The st^lo called m Costilmn eulfttnto cvwcs its 
ongin to him Tins oflcctation insists in using language 
BO pedantic, mclapliorB so strained, and constructions so in 
volved, that few renders Imvo tlio knowlcilgo rcqunufo to 
understand tho words, and still fewer ingenuity to discover 
tlio allusion, or |>attcDco to unravel tlio sentences These 
ouUiors do not avail llicmsclves of tho invention of letters for 
the purpose of convcjnng but of concealing their ideas,”! 

19 ” Tho Gongonfts formed a strong part) in literature, 
and earned with them tlio public voice If wo were _ 

to believe some writer* of llic stveiUetatli conturj, 
bo was tho greatest poet of Spam t Tlio ago of 

* BOTt»rwtk, p. ■iSI J Dkn, p.lUa KI«Uj AbIooIo, 

f Ijvil lIollntA dU Tegm, to Ut* dhfTKt of U« *]od;rant, 

P* 04 Ulw (bb vith tb« out •rlr«T » pnt 

VOL m c * 
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Cervantes was over, nor was tlieie vitality enough in the 
criticism of the reign of Philip IV. to resist the contagion. 
Two sects soon appeared among these cnltoristo';; one who 
retained that name, and like their master, aficctcd a certain 
precision of style; another, called conccpii'ftos, which w'^cnt 
still greater lengths in exti avagance, desirous only, it might 
seem, of expressing absuid ideas m unnatural language.' 
The prevalence of such a disease, for no other analogy can 
so fitly be used, would seem to have been a bad presage for 
Spam ; but in fact, like other diseases, it did but make the 
tour of Europe, and rage w'orse in some countries than in 
others. It had spent itself in' France, when it was at its 
height in Italy and England. I do not perceive the close 
connexion of the cstilo culto of Gongora with that of Marmi, 
whom both Bouterw^ek and Lord Holland suppose to ha\e 
formed his own taste on the Spanish school. It seems rather 
too severe an imputation on that most ingenious and fertile 
poet, who, as has already been observed, has no fitter parallel 
than Ovid. The strained metaphors of the Adone are easily 
collected by critics, and seem extravagant in juxtaposition, 
but they recur only at intervals , w'hile those of Gongora aie 
studiously forced into every line, and are besides incomparably 
more refined and obscure. His style, indeed, seems to be 
like that of Lycophron, without the excuse of that prophetical 
mystery which breathes a certain awTulness over the symbolic 
language of the Cassandra. Nor am I convinced that our 
own metaphysical poetry in the reigns of James and Charles 
had much to do wnth either ISIarim oi Gongoia, except as it 
bore marks of the same vice, a lestless ambition to excite 
wonder by overstepping the boundaries of nature. 


eulogy on Gongora , and Baillet copies who practises it, IMnnucl dc Faria j 
him, but the next age unhesitatingly Sousa, gi\es Don Sebastian the credit of 
reversed the sentence The Portuguese having been the lirst uho wrote it in 
have, laid claim to the estilo culto as prose 
them property, and one of their writers • Bouterwek, p 438 
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Mafkethcji — Jlegaier'-^ Otktr Fmuk PoHt 

20 Malherbe, a yfery few of whose poems belong to the 
last centmy, bat the greater ;part to the first twenty^ laiwt* 
years of the present, gave a polish and.a grace to the 
jyno poetiy of France which has renderea his name celebrated 
in her criticism 'jrtiA pubho taste of that conntry is (or I 
should rather say, usea to be) more mtolernnt of defects in 
poetry than ngorous m'lts demands of excellence. Malherbe, 
therefore, who substituted a regular and accurate versiBcation, 
a style pure and generally free from pedantic or colloqnial 
phrases, and a sustained tone of what were reckoned elevated 
thoughts, for the more onet^ual strams of the sixteentli ceu 
tnry acquired a reputation which mav lead some of his readers 
to disappointment. And this is likely to be- increased by a 
very few bne* of great beauty which are known by heart. 
These stand too mnch alone in his poems. In general, we 
find m them neither imagery nor sentiment that yield ns 
delight. He is less mythological loss affected, less given to 
frigid hyperboles than his predecessors, but far too much so 
for any one accustomed to real poetry In the panegyncal 
odes Malherbe displays some** felicity and skill , the poet of 
kings and conrtierB, ha wisely "perhaps wrote, even when he 
could have wntten better, wbat kin^ and courtiere would 
understand and reword Pohshed and elegant, hte^mes 
seldom pass the convxmtiona] tone of poetry , and while ho 
IS never original be is rarely impressive, Malherbe may 
stand m relation to Horace os Chiabrera does to'Hndar the 
analogy is not very close , but he is far from deficient in that 
calm philosopbj^ which forms the charm of the Roman poet, 
and we are willing to bdieve that he sacrificed his time reluc- 
tantly to the praises of the great. It may be suspected that 
he xvrote verses for others , a practice not unusual, I believe, 
among these courtly rhymers^ at least his Alcandro seems 
to be Henry IV , Chrysantbe or Oranthe the Pnneess of 
Cond6. He seems himselfiin some passages to have affected 
c 2 
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gallantly towards Mary of Medicis, wliicli at that time was 
not reckoned an impertinence. 

21. Bouterwek has criticised Malherhc w'ltli some justice, 

but wntli greater seventy.*^ He deems limi no poet, 
vjpon'^wi* which 111 a certain sense is surely true. But w'c 

narrow oiii definition of poetry too much, when we 
exclude from it the versification of good sense and select 
diction. This may probably be ascribed to Malherbe , though 
Bouhours, an acute and somewdiat rigid ciitic, has pointed 
out some passages wdiich lie deems nonsensical. Anotlier 
wiitei of the same age, Rapin, whose owm taste was not leiy 
glowing, observes that there is much prose m Malherbe ; and 
that, w'ell as he merits to be called coricct, he is a little too 
desirous of appearing so, and often becomes fngid.i Boileau 
has extolled him, perhaps, somewdiat too highly, and La Harpe 
is inclined to the same side ; but in the modern state of French 
criticism, the danger is that the Malherbes wall be too much 
depieciated. 

22. Tlie satires of Begnier have been highly praised by 

Satires of Boilcau, u competciit judgc, no doubt, in such mat- 
Kcgnier Sooie havc prefeired Begnier even to himself, 

and found in this old Juvenal of France a certain stamp of 
satirical genius which the more polished critic wanted. $ 
These satiies are unlike all other Fiench poetry of the age of 
Heniy IV. ; the tone is vehement, somewdiat rugged and 
coarse, and reminds us a little of his contemporaries Hall and 
Donne, whom, howevei, he wnll generally and justly be thought 
much to excel. Some of his satires are bon ow’ed from Ovid 
or from the Italians § TJiey liave been called gross and 
licentious , but this only applies to one, the rest are unexcep- 
tionable. Begnier, who had probably some quarrel w'lth 
Malherbe, speaks wnth contempt of his elaborate pohsli. But 
the taste of France, and especially of that highly cultivated 
nobility who formed the court of Louis XIII. and his son, no 

• Vol V p 238 other place he fyjjs, Ulnlhcrbc est exact 

f Reflexions sur la Poetique, p 147 et correct , mnis il ne hazarde non, et 
Malherbe a estd le premier qui nous a par I’envie qu’il n d’etre trop sage, il est 
remis dans le bon chetmn, joignant la souvent froid p 209 
puret4 au grand style, naais comme il :j: Bouterwek, p 246 La Harpe 
commen 9 a cette maniere, il nc put la Biogr Univ 
porter jusques dans sa perfection , il y a § Niceron, xi 397 
bien de la prose dans scs vers In an- 
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longer endured the ’rude, tlioogh eoraetinieB animated, verm 
ficaoon of the older poets. "Next to Malherbe m reputation 
stood Racan and Meynardi both more or less of his iue„_ 
school Of these it was said by their toaster that 
Racan wanted the diligence of Maynard, ns Maynard did tho 
Bpint of Racan, and that a good poet 'might be made out of 
the two • A foreigner will in ^faernl prefer the former, 
who seems to haye possessed more imagination and sensibility, 
and a keener r^sh for rural beauty l^Inynard’s verses, ac- 
cording to PehssoD, |iave on ease and elegance that few can 
imitat^ which proceeds fronrhis natural and simple construe 
tion t He had more success in epigram than m his sonnets, 
which Boileau has treated with little respect. Nor docs he 
speak better of Mslleville, who chose no other species of 
verse, but seldom produced a finished piece, though not de- 
fiaent in spint and delicacy Viaud, more fi'equeutly known 
by the name of Theophile, a writer of no great elevation of 
style, 18 not destuate of imoginatioD Sneh at least is the 
opinion of Rapm and Bonterwek t 

03 The poems of Qombaold were^ in genoral, published 
before the middle of the century , his epigrams, which are 
raost esteemed, m 1657 These are often lively and neau 
But a Style of playfulness and gaiety had been introduced by 
Voitnre French poetry under Rousard and lus 
school and even that of Malherbe, had lost the 
lively tone of Marot, and became senoos almost to seventy 
Voitnre, with an apparent enso and grace, though without 
ihe natural air of the old writers^ made it once more amusing 
In reali^, the st^o of Voitnre is nrtifiaal and elaborate ^bnl, 
like his imitator Fnor amoug us, be has the skill to disguise 
this from the reader He must be admitted to have had m 
verse as well as prose, a considerable influence over the taste 
of France. He wrote to please women, and women are 
grateful when they are pleas^ Sarrazin, says his 
biographer, though less celebrated than Voiture, de- 
servea perhaps to bo rated above him , with equal ingenuity, 

Priiwo, Hkt'da rAodtolo, 1 p BooUrwl 254. lUpln mj«, Tb<- 
SGO. JageoMm dca Samttf 4|ihll« • IWuliMtloo ct It antt 

(PoSta),^ 1510. Hupc^ Coon de ptdt. 11 a da htnfl aw^ brumaa k 
Bonttnrek, t 9SO. lora dt h p e no c Ur t toot lUStikDi 

t lldtm. , turUTdatJqoe, p, 809. ' 
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he is fai more natural. The Geiman histoiian of French 
literature has spoken less respectfully of Sarrazin, whose 
verses are the most insipid rhymed prose, such as he not 
unhappily calls toilet-jJoetryA This is a style which finds 
little mercy on the right bank of the Rhine ; but the French 
aie better judges of the merit of Sarrazin. 


Sect. IV. 


Rise ofFocUy m Germany — Opilz and hn, foUoiuo s — Dutch Poets 


24. The German language had never been moie despised 
by the learned and the noble than at the beginning 
of the seventeenth centurj’-, which seems to be the 
lowest point m its native literature. The capacity 
was not wanting ; many wrote Latin verse mth success ; the 
collection made by Gruter is abundant in these cultivators of 
a foreign tongue, several of whom belong to the close of the 
preceding age. But among these it is said that whoever 
essayed to write their own language did but fail, and the 
instances adduced are very few. The upper ranks began 
about this time to speak French m common society j the 
buighers, as usual, strove to imitate them j and what was 
far worse, it became the mode to intermingle French words 
with German, not singly and sparingly, as has happened in 
other times and countries, but in a jargon affectedly pie-bald 
ijtenury ^1x1 macai ouic. Some hope might have been 
Societies founded on the literary academies, which, in emu- 
lation of Italy, sprung up in this period. The oldest is The 
Fruitful Society (Die fruchtbnngende Gesellschaft), known 
also as the order of Palms, established at Weimai in l6l7.i 
Five princes enrolled their names at the beginning. It held 
forth the laudable purpose of purifying and correcting the 
mother tongue and of promoting its literature, after the 

* Biogr Umv Baillet, n 1532 herbe, Regnier, and one or two more, 

*1* Bonterwelv, v 256 Specimens of mj own acquaintance witb tliem extends 
all these poets will be found in tbe col- little farther 
lection of Auguis, vol vi . and I must | BouterweL, x 35 
own, that, xiith the exceptions of Mai- 



mnnn^r 6f tho Italini^ academies. Bat it la not tmnsnal for 
literaty ossocmtiona to promise moeb and fiul bf performance, 
one man is more easily found to lay down a go6d plan, than 
many to co-operate m its execution Probably this was 
merely the scheme of some more pfted individoal, perhaps 
Werder, who translated Anosto and Tasso* , for htue go^ 
•was effected by the institutiQn Nor did several others which 
at different times in the seventeenth century arose over Grer 
many deserve more praise. They copied the ncadotimea of 
Italy in their quaint name* and titles, in their by laws, their 
petty ceromontals and symboho. distinctions, to which, as we 
always find in these self-elected societies, they attached vast 
imjwrtance, and thought thcmsdws aopenor to the world by 
doing nothing for it. ** They are gone,** exclaims Bouterwok, 
** and have left no cl«ir vestige of their existence.” Such 
had been the meister-aiogere before them, and little else in 
effect were the Academies, in a more gtnial sofl, of their own 
age Notwithstanding this, though 1 am compelled to follow 
the historian of German literature, it must stnke ns that these 
societies seem to manifest a pnbhb esteem for something in 
tellectnal, which they knew not precisely how to attain , and 
It IS to be observed that several of the poets m tho seven 
teenth century belonged to them t 

25 A very small number of poets, such ns Meckerlm and 
Spec, m the early part of the seventeenth century, 
though with many ftmlts in point of tnste, have been 
commemorated by the modern bistonans of literature. But 
they were wholly echpsed by one whom Germany regards 
as the founder of her poetic literatuA, Martin Opitz, a 
native of Sil&a, honoured with a laurel crow a by the em 
peror m 1628, and raised to offices of distinction and 
trust m Bcveral courts. Tbo national admnation of Opite 
seems to have been almost enthusiastic , yet Opitz was far 
from being the poet of enthusiasm Had he been such his 
age might not have understood him Hit taste was French 
and Dutch , two countries of which the poetry was pare and 
not imaginative. No great elevation, no energy 
of genius will be found m this (jorman HeJnsms or Molherbe 
Opitx displayed, however, another kind of eicellenc© He 
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wrote tlie language with a purity of idiom, in which Luther 
alone, whom he chose as his model, was superior ; he gave 
more strength to the versification, and paid a regard to the 
collocation of syllables according to their quantity, or length 
of tune required for articulation, which the earlier poets had 
neglected. He is, therefore, reckoned the in\eiitor of a rich 
and harmonious rhythm ; and he also rendered the Alex- 
andrine verse much more common than before.^ His sense 
is good ; he wntes as one conversant with the ancients, and 
^vith mankind , if he is too didactic and learned for a poet in 
the higher import of the word, if his taste appears fettered 
by the models he took for mutation, if he even retarded, of 
which we can hardly be sure, the development of a more 
genuine nationality in German hteiature, he must still be 
allowed, in a favourable sense, to have made an epoch in its 
history.f 

56. Opitz is reckoned the founder of what was called the 
His follow, first Silesian school, rather so denominated from 
him than as determining the birthplace of its poets. 
They were chief!}’' lyric, but more in the line of songs and 
short effusions m trochaic metre than of the regular ode, 
and sometimes display much spirit and feeling. The Gorman 
song always seems to bear a resemblance to the ‘English ; 
the identity of metre and ihythm conspires with what is more 
essential, a certain analogy of sentiment. Many, howevei, of 
Opitz’s followers, like himself, took Holland for their Par- 

• Bouterwek (p 94 ) thinks this no rex pocta intcrprctc Gcrmanonim poc- 
advantage, a rhjmed prose in Alexan- tarum rege , nihil cnim tilu blandicns 
dnnes overspread the German ]iti,raturc dico, ita scntio d to primum Gcrmanicro 
of the seventeenth and first part of the pocsi formam datam ct lialntum quo cum 
eighteenth century nliis gcntibus possit contendere Ep 

f Bouterwek, x 89 — 119 , has giien 999 Badlct obsen cs, tliat Opitz passes 
an elaborate critique of the poetry of for the best of German poets, and the 
Opitz “ He IS the father, not of Ger- first who gave rules to that poetrj, and 
man poetry, but of the modem German raised it to the state it had since reached , 
language of poetry, dor neueren deut- so that he is rather to be accounted its 
Echen dichtersprache p 93 The fame father than its improier Jugemens dcs 
of Opitz spread beyond his country, little Saians (Poetes), n 1436 But reputa- 
as his language was familiar Non periit tion is transitorj , though ten editions 
Germania, Grotius writes to him, in of the poems of Opitz were published 
1631, Opiti doctissime, qum te habet within the seienteenth centur), which 
locupletissimum testem, quid lingua Bouterwek thinks much for Germanj at 
Germamca, quid ipgenia Germamca la-' that time, though it would not be so 
leant^ Epist. 272 And afterwards, m much in some countries, scarce any one, 
1 6S8, 'thanking him for the present of his except the lovers of old literature, now 
translation of the Psalms Dignus erpt asks for these obsolete productions p 90 
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nassuB, and tramlated tbeir son^ fi-dm Batch. Fleming 
■mis diatingmshed by a genurae fwlrag for Imc poetry , he 
made Opitz bis model, bat Tmd he not didd ‘young, would 
probably have gone beyond him, being endowed by nature 
■with a more poetical genius Gryph, or Gryphins, who be- 
longed to the Froitfol Society, and bore m that the surname 
of the immortal, with faults that strike the reader in every 
page, ifl also Bnpenor in fancy and warmth to Opitz But 
Uryph IB better known in German literature b^his tragedies 
The hymns of the Lutheran church are by no means the 
lowest form of German poetry They have been the work of 
every age since the Reformation , hot Bach and Gerhard, 
who, especiaUy the latter, excelled in these devotional songs, 
lived obont the middle of the seventeenth century The 
shade of Luther seemed to protect the chnrch from the pro- 
fanation of tod taste , or, as we should rather say, it ivos the 
intense theopathy of the German hation, and the simple ma 
jesty of their ecclesiastical music.* 

QJ It has been the misfortune of thd Batch, a great 
people, a people fertile of men of vanoos abflity two. 
and erudition, a people of scholars, of theologians 
and philosophers of mathematicians, of historians, of pain 
ten, and, wo may add, of poets, that these last have been 
the mere violets of tlie shade, and have peculiarly Buffered 
'by the narrow limits within which their language has been 
spoken or known The Flemish dialect of the southern Ne- 
therlands might have contnbdted to make np soraethiug like 
a national literature, extensive enObgh to be respected la 
Enrope, if those provmces, which now affect the name of 
Belgium, had been equally fertile of talents with their neigh 
hours, 

28 Thb golden age of Batch hterature is this first part 
of the sevBUtpenth Century Their chief poets are 
Spie^l Hooft, Cats, and Vondel The first, who 
has been styled the Butch Ennius, died in l6l2 his pnu 
opal poem, of an^ethical kind ib posthamous, bnt may pro- 
bably have been i\Titten towards the close of the precemng 
century The style is vigorons and concise , it is nch m 
imagery and pCwerfuUy expressed, bqt is defiaent m ele- 

* Bebbon, 1 886. 
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gance and perspicuity.”^ Spiegel liad rendered inudi ser- 
vice to his native tongue, and A\as a member of a literary 
academy which published a Butch grammar in 1581 . Koorn- 
hert and Dousa, AMth otliers hnoun to fame, Mere liis 
colleagues ; and be it remembered, to the honour of Holland, 
that 111 Germany, or England, or even in France, there nas 
as yet no institution of this kind. But as Iloll.md at the 
end of the sixteenth century, and for many years afti'rwanls, 
M^as pre-eminently the literary country of Jhirojie, it is not 
surprising that some endeavours were made, though un- 
successfully as to European renown, to culti\ate the native 
language. Tins language is also more soft, though less 
sonorous than the German. 

29* Spiegel M'as follow'cd by a more celebrated poet, Peter 
Hooft, wdio gave sweetness and haimony to Dutch 
vondci verse. “ Tlie great creative power ot poetry, it 
has been said, “ he did not possess , but his lan- 
guage IS correct, his style agreeable, and he did much to 
introduce a better epoch.” t Uis amatory and anacreontic 
lines have never been excelled in tlie language *, and Hooft 
is also distinguished both as a dramatist and an historian. 
He has been called the Tacitus of Holland. But here again 
his praises must by the generality be taken upon trust. Cats 
is a poet of a different class , case, abundance, simplicity, 
clearness, and purity are the qualities of his style : his nna- 
giuation IS gay, his morality popular and useful. No one 
w’^as more read than Father Cats, as the jicople call him ; 
but he IS often tnfling and monotonous. Cats, though he 
wrote foi the multitude, wdiose descendants still almost know 
his poems by heart, w^as a man wdiom the republic held m 
high esteem ; twice ambassador m England, he died great 
pensionary of Holland, in 1651. Voudcl, a native of Co- 
logne, but the glory, as he is deemed, of Dutch poetry, was 
best known as a tragedian. In Ins tragedies, the lync part, 
the choruses which he retained after the ancient model, have 
been called the subhmest of odes. But some liave spoken 
less highly of Vondel.t 

* Biogr Univ •}■ Id poets I am indebted to gicliborn, vol n 

^ Foreign Quart Rev vol 1 % p 49 p-rrtl , and to the Biographic Unner- 
For this short 'account of the Dutch scllc 
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30 "Bfininark had no litcratnrc in the native langfuagc, 
except a collection of old Lnllads, fell of Scandina- 
vian legends, till the present penod , and in this it 
docs not appear that sho had more than one poet, a T^onve- 
ppan bish(^ named Arrebo Nothing, I believe, was wntten 
m Swedish Sclavonian, ihat is, Polish and Russian, poets 
there were , bnt we know so litdo of those languages, that 
they cannot enter, at least during so distant a penod, into 
the history of Etrropcan literature 


Sect V — Ov EsoLisn Poftry 

IwaMon <if Sperwr — TV FMcken — nUoicpitf«J PorU — Deuitm — 
J^wic — ChKiey—irittariealntJ — 

Lyric PocU—iOhmi L^fodat end oUier Pvem 


31 Tice English ^ts of these fifty years arc Very nomer 
ons, and though the greater part are not familiar 
to the general render, they form a favounto study 
of those ivho cultivate our poetry, and are Bought E^SIT** 
by all collectors of scarce and intcrestmg htcraturc. 

Many of them have withm half a century been rcpnnted 
separately, and many raoro m the nscfol and copious coUec 
tions of Anderson, Chalmers, nod other editors. Extracts 
have also been made by Headley, Ellis, Campbell, and 
Southey It will be convenient to amingc them rather ac- 
cording to the schools to which they belonged, than in mere 
order of chronology 

32. "WhateTcr were the misfortunes of Spenser s hfe, 
whatever neglect he might have experienced at the nomeu 
hands of a statesman grown old in cores which 
render a man msensible to song, his spint might be consoled 
bv the prodigious reputation of the rairy Queen He was 
placed once by his coontiy above all the great Italian 
names, and next to Virgil among the ancients , it was a 
natural conscqaencc that some should imitate what they so 
deeply reverentedr An ardent admiration for’^Spenser in 
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spired the genius of two young brothers, Phineas and Giles 
Fletcher. The 6rst, very soon after the Queen’s death, as some 
allusions to Lord Essex seem to denote, composed, though 
he did not so soon publish, a poem, entitled The Purple 
Island. By this strange name he expressed a subject more 
strange ; it is a minute and elaborate account of the body 
and mind of man. Through five cantos the reader is re- 
galed with nothing but allegorical anatomy, in the details of 
which Phineas seems tolerably skilled, evincing a great 
deal of ingenuity in diversifjnilg his metaphors, and in pre- 
senting the delineation of his imaginary island mth as much 
justice as possible to the allegory without obtruding it on the 
reader’s view. In the sixth canto he nses to the intellectual 
and moral faculties of the soul, which occupy the rest of the 
poem. From its nature it is insuperably wearisome ; yet his 
language is often very poetical, his versification harmonious, 
his invenUon fertile. But that perpetual monotony of alle- 
gorical persons, which sometimes displeases us even in 
Spenser, is seldom relieved in Fletcher , the understanding 
levolts at the confused ciowd of inconceivable beings in a 
philosophical poem , and the justness of analogy^ which had 
given us some pleasure lu the anatomical cantos, is lost in 
tedious descriptions of all possible moral qualities, each of 
them personified, which can never co-exist m the Puiple 
Island of one individual. 

33. Giles Fletcher, brother of Phineas, in Christ’s Victory 
Giie, and Triumph, though his subject has not all the 
Fletcher desired, had a manifest supen- 

onty in its choice. Each uses a stanza of his own , Phineas 
one of seven lines, Giles one of eight. This poem was pub- 
lished 111 1610. Each brother alludes to the work of the 
other, which must be omng to the alterations made by Phi- 
ueas in his Purple Island, written probably the fiist, but not 
published, I believe, till 1633. Giles seems to have more 
vigour than his elder brother, but less sweetness, less smooth- 
ness, and more affectation in his style. This,^ indeed, is 
deformed by words neither English nor Latin, but simply 
barbarous ; such as elamping^ eblazoii^ deprosti ate, pur- 
pared, gliUei'and, many others. They both bear^much 
resemblance to Spenser: Giles sometimes ventuies to cope 
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■mtli him, cvenSo'cclebratcdpassnffts, qach as tho dcacnption 
of tho Cove of Despair • And ho has bad the hononr, in 
tarn, of being follow^ bv Milton, espccinlly m the first meet 
nig of our Savioor'^with Satan in tho Rimdiso R(^ned 
Both of these brothers arc deserving of much praise ^ they 
were endowed ^'plth minds eminently poetical, ana not infenor 
in imagination io any of thetr contcrapomnes But an injn- 
dicions taste, and nn excessive fondness for a style which tho 
public was rapidly abandoning, that of nllegoncjil personiBcn 
tion, prevented their powers from bcin^ eflectively displayed 
Si' Notwithstandiog the popnlanty of Spenser, and tho 
general pnde m his name, that allegorical and ima 
ginative school of poetry, of which he was tho great 
eat ornament, ^id not by any m^ns exclude a very different 
kind. The Eaghah, or sncli os by tbeir cdncntiOD ga\e tbo 
tonq ni hteraturo, had become, in tho latter ^enra of tho 
qncea, and still more under her sncccssor, a deqily thinking, 
B learned, a^bilosophicol people A sententious rcosiming, 
grave, subtle and condense, or tbo novel and remote anolo* 
gies of wit, gained praiso from many whom the creations of 
an Gxcnrsive fancy could not attract. Hence mneh of the 
poetry of James’s reign is distinguished from that of Ebia 
beth, except perhaps her lost years, by partaking of the ge- 
neral character of the age ,jdefiaeDt in simplicity, grace, and 
feding, often obscure and pedantic, bat impressing ns with 
a respect for the man, where wo do not recognise tho poeL 
From this condition of public tnsto arose two schools of 
poetry, different m character, if not unequal m raent, but both 
appealing to the reasoning more tbad, to tbo iroaginativo 
fo^ty as their judge. 

35 The first of those may own os its founder Sir John 
DavieA, whew poem on the Immortality of the Soul, 

E ubliflhed m l600, has bod its doe honour in our 
i3t vojnme. Davies is eminent for perspicuity , but this 
cahnot be said for another pbnosophical poet. Sir Fulk Gre- 
viUe, afterwords Xord Brooke, the bosom fnend of Sir Philip 
Sidney, and once the patron of Jordnno Bruno The titles 
of Lord Brooke s^poems, A Treatise of Soman Learning, A 
Treatise of Monmi^, A Treatise of Religion, An Inquiation 

Clmst^ VkL >ad T^ompb, 0.33. ^ ' 
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upon Fame and Honour, lead us to anticipate more of sense 
tlian fancy. In this we are not deceived ; his mind ^^as 
pregnant with deep leflection upon multifarioiis leaniing, hut 
he struggles to give utterance to thoughts which he had not 
fully endowed with woids, and amidst the shackles of rhyme 
and metre which he had not learned to manage. Hence of all 
our poets he may be reckoned the most obscure ; in aiming 
at condensation, be becomes elliptical beyond the bounds of 
the language, and his ihymes, being forced for the sake of 
sound, leave all meaning behind. Lord Brooke’s poetry is 
chiefly north notice as an indication of that thinking sjnrit 
upon political science, which was to produce the riper specu- 
lations of Hobbes, and Hainugton, and Locke. 

36. This argumentative school of verse was so much in 
unison with the character of that generation, that Daniel, a 
poet of a very different temper, adopted it in In's pniiegjTic 
addressed to James soon after his accession, and in some 
other poems. It had an influence upon others who trod 
generally in a different track, as is especially perceued in 
Giles Fletcher. Tlie Cooper’s Hill of Sir .Tohn 
Cooper’* * Denham, published in 164*3, belongs m a consider- 
able degree to this reasoning class of poems. It is 
also descriptive, but the description is made to slide into 
philosophy. The plan is original, as far as our poetry is 
concerned, and I do not recollect any exception in other lan- 
guages. Placing himself upon an eminence not distant from 
"Windsor, he takes a survey of the scene , he finds the tower 
of St. Paul’s on his farthest horizon, the Castle mucli nearer, 
and the Thames at his feet. These, with the ruins of an 
abbey, supply m turn materials for a reflecting rathei than 
imaginative mind, and, with a stag-hunt which he has very 
well described, fill up the canvas of a poem of no great length, 
but once of no tnfling reputation. 

37 . The epithet, majestic Denham, conferred by Pope, 
conveys rather too much ; but Cooper’s Hill is no ordinal y 
poem. It is nearly the fiist instance of vigorous and rliytli- 
mical couplets, for Denham is incomparabTy less feeble than 
Browne, and less prosaic than Beaumont. Close in thought, 
and nervous in language like Da\nes, he' is less hard and less 
monotonous j his cadences are animated and various, perhaps 
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a little tcyond the regularity that metro demands , thej ha^'o 
been the guide to the finer car of Dryden Those T\ho can 
not endure tho_nhnosophic poetry, mnst ever be dissatisfied 
\vith Cooper’s Hdl , no personification, no ardent nnrds, few 
metaphors boyond the common use of speech nothing that 
warms, or mclta, or fascinates the heart. It is nirc to find 
lines*' of eminent beauty in Dcnhara , and equally so to be 
struck by any one as fi^lo 6r low His language is always 
well chosen and ■perspicuous free from those strange turns of 
expression, frequent in our older poets, where the reader is 
^pt to suspect some error of the pi'ess, so irrcconalable do 
thej' seem with grammar or meaning The expletive do, 
which the best of hia predecessors use freely, seldom occurs 
ra Denham , ond ho has in other respects brushed nwnj the 
rust of lafiguid nnd inefiecUvo redundanaes which have ob- 
atrncted thd popnlanty of men with more natiio genius tima 
hiriis^f • 

38 Another class of poets in tlio reigns of James ah^ Ins 
son were those whom Jonnson has calW the mota 
physical, a name rather more applicable, m tlioordi 
nary use of the word, to Danes and Brooke. These 
were such as laboorcd after conceits, or novel turns of 
thought, usually false, and resting upori somo equivocation 
of langun^, or exceedingly remote analogy This stile 
Johnson supposes to Iiavo been dcni'ed from Monni liut 
Donne, its founder, as Johnson imagines, in England, WTOte 
before hlnnni It is. In fact, ns wo Imvo lately observed, tho 
style which, tliongli Mnnni ^bos earned tlio discrcditahlc rc 
potation of perverting the taste of his coontry by it, had been 
gnihing ground through tlio latter half of tJio sixteenth een 
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tury. It was, in a more comprehensive view, one modi- 
. fication of that vitiated taste which sacrificed all ease and 
naturalness of writing' and speaking for the sake of display* 
The mythological erudition and Gi ecisms of Ronsard’s 
school, the Euphuism of that of Lilly, the “ estilo culto ” of 
Gongora, even the pedantic quotations of Burton and many 
similar wnters, both in England and on the Continent, sprang 
like the concetti of the Italians, and of their English imi- 
tators, from the same source, a dread of being ovei looked 
if they paced on like their neighbours. And when a few 
wnters had set the example of successful faults, a bad style, 
where no sound principles of criticism had been established, 
readily gaining ground, it became necessary that those who 
had not vigour enough to rise above the fashion, should seek 
to fall in with it. Nothing is more injurious to the cultiva- 
tion of verse, than the trick of desiring, for praise or profit, 
to attract those by poetry whom nature has left destitute of 
every' quality which genuine poetry can attract. The best, 
and perhaps the only secure basis for 2^uhhc taste, for an 
sesthetic appieciation of beauty, in a court, a college, a city, 
is so general a diffusion of classical knowledge, as by render- 
ing the' finest models familiar, and by giving them a sort of 
authority, will discountenance and check at the outset the 
vicious novelties which always exert some influence over un- 
educated minds. But this was not yet the case in England. 
Milton was perhaps the first wiiter who eminently possessed 
a genuine discernment and feeling of antiquity , though it 
may be perceived m Spenser, and also in a very few who 
wrote in prose. 

39. Donne is generally esteemed the earliest, as Cowley 

Donne uftcrwards the most conspicuous, model of this 

manner. Many instances of it, however, occui in 
the lighter poetry of the queen’s reign. Donne is the most in- 
harmonious of our versifiers, if he can be said to have desei ved 
such a name by lines too rugged to seem metre. Of his 
earlier poems many are very licentious , the later are chiefly 
^ devout. Few are good foi much , the conceits have not even 
the merit of being intelligible j it would perhaps be diflficult 
to select three passages that we should care to read again. 

40 . The second of these poets was Crashaw, a man of 
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some imagina^on and ^^rcat piety, bat wboso softness of 
heart, anit^ with feeble judgmcnt,led hira to admire 
and imitate whatbrer was roost extmvugnnt in tbo 
mystic writings of Saint Teresa. He wtis more tlian Donno 
a follower of Manni, one of whose poems, Tlio TVIassacrc of 
the Innocents, lio *tmn8lated with socccss. It is-difiicnlt, m 
general, to find any thing m Crnshnw that bad tasto bos not 
deformed His pootns w^re first pnblished m iGlI) 

41 In the next year, 1G47, Cowley’s Rbstress appeared , 
the most celebrated Mrformanco of tbo miscalled 
^metaphysical poets. It is a senes of short amatory 
poems, in the Italian style of tlie age, full of analogies that 
have no semblance of truth, except ^m the docblo sense of 
words and thoughts that unite the coldness of subtiltyt "itli 
tlie hyperbolical extravagance of counterfeited passion A 
few onacreoutio poems, and some other light pieces of Cowley, 
have"' a spint and mauess very onliko those fngid conceits , 
and in the ode 'on the death of bU fnend Mr Harvey ho^ffavo 
some proofs of real sensibility and poetic ^cc The Hinuanc 
odes of Coudey were not publi8b<^ witbin this penod Bot 
It 13 not worth while to defer mention of them They con 
tain, bko all his poetry, from time to time, very beautiful 
lines, but the faults ore still of tbo same kind , bis sensibility 
oiid good sense, nor has any poet more, ore choked by false 
taste , and it would be dimcnlt to fix on any one poem m 
■winch the beauties ore more firequent than the blemishes 
Johnson has selected Ibe elegy oU Crasbaw as the finest of 
Cowley 8 works. It begins with a very beaubfal conplot,' 
bat I confess that little else seems, to ray taste, of much 
ynlud The Complaint, probably better known than any 
other poem, appears to mo the best m itself His disap 
pointed hopes give a not unpleasrag melancholy to several 
passages But ms Latin ode in a siimlor strain is much more 
perfect Cowley, perhaps, upon the whole, has had a re- 
putation more above bis deserts than any English poet , yot it 
18 very easy-to perceive that some who wrote better than be 
did not possess so fine n genius. Johnson has wntten the 
life of Gowley with peculiar care, and as his summary of 
the poet 8 character is more favourable than my own, it may 
VOL iir D 
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be candid to insert it in this place, as at least very discrimi- 
nating-, elaborate, and well expressed. 

42. “ It may be affirmed, without any encomiastic fer- 

vour, that he brought to his poetic labours a mind 
character of replete With learning, and that his pages are embel- 
lished with all the ornaments which books could 
supply j that he was the first who imparted to English num- 
bers the enthusiasm of the greater ode, and the gaiety of the 
less*; that he was equally qualified for sprightly sallies and 
for lofty flights ; that he was among those who freed trans- 
lation from servility, and instead of following his author at a 
distance, walked by his side ; and that, if he left versification 
yet improvable, he left likewise from time to time such 
specimens of excellence as enabled succeeding poets to im- 
prove it.” 

43. The poets of historical or fabulous narrative belong to 

Narrat v class. Of these the earliest is Daniel, whose 

minor poems fall partly within the sixteenth century. 

His History of the Civil Wars between York and 
Lancaster, a poem in eight books, was published m 1604. 
Faithfully adhering to truth, which he does not suffer so 
much as an ornamental episode to intenupt, and equally stu- 
dious to avoid the bolder figures of poetry, it is not surprising 
that Daniel should be little read. It is, indeed, certain that 
much Italian and Spanish poetry, even by those whose name 
has once stood rather high, depends chiefly upon merits which 
he abundantly possesses, a smoothness of rhythm, and a lucid 
narration in simple language. But that which jfirom the na- 
tural delight in sweet sound is enough to content the ear in 
the southern tongues, will always seem bald and tame in our 
less harmonious verse. It is the chief praise of Daniel, and 
must have contributed to what popularity he enjoyed in his 
own age, that his English is eminently pure, fiee fiom affec- 
tation of aichaism and from pedantic innovation, with very 
little that is now obsolete. Both in prose and in poetry, he 
IS, as to language, among the best writers of his time, and 
wanted but a greater confidence m his own power, or, to speak 


" Was not Milton’s Ode on the Na- Cowley superior in gaiety to Sir John 
liMtj written ns carlj as any of Cow- Suckling? 
ley’s? And would Johnson hnie thought 
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less lodalgently, a griitcr bUoto of it, to flustain his correct 
tnste, cnlra sense, and moral feeling 

44 Next to Daniel in time, and mncli nl>o\c him in reach 
of mind, wo place JEclinel Drayton, wliose Barons* 

Wars havo been mentioned nndcr tho preceding 
penod, but whose irioro famous work was pablisbed partly m 
1G13, and partly in iGStJ Dfa)'ton*8 Polyolbion is n poem 
of about 30,000 Imcs m Icngih, wnttcu in Alexnndnne 
connlets, a measure, from its monotony, and perhaps from 
jtflircqnoncy in doggrcl ballads, not at nil pleasing to tho ear 
It contains a topographical description of BnglaDa, lilustrntcd 
with a prodigohty of hiatoncal and legendary erudition Sucli 
a poem is csscnbally designed to instrnct, and speaks to tho 
understanding more than to tho fan^ Tlio powers dis- 
played m it are, howmrer, of a high cast. It h^ generally 
win a difficulty with poets to deal with a necessary enn 
merntion of proper names Tho catnlo^o of ships is not the 
moat delightful port of the Iliad, and Anoato never cncoun 
ten auch a roll of persons or places without sinkiDg into tho 
tamest inaipiditT Virgil is splendidly bcandfnl upon similar 
occasions , but lus dccoroavo elegance could not be preserved, 
nor would continue to please, in a poem that kept uptbrough 
n great length the effort to furnish instruction iTio stylo 
of Drayton Is sustained, \nth cxtraonlmar) ability, on on 
equable line, from which ho seldom much deviate^ neither 
bnfliant nor prosaio , few or no passages could be marked na 
irapressivo, but few ore languid or mean Tho language is 
clear, strong, vanous, nod soOScicntly figurative , tho stones 
and Actions interspersed, as well as tho general spint aud 
liveliness, relieve tne lieavmess luadent to topogmpnical de 
scnption There is probably no poem of this kind in any 
other language, comparable together m extent and excellence 
to tho Polyolbion , nor can any one read a portion of it with 
out admiration for its learned and highly gifted author \ et 
perhaps no English poem, known as well by name, is bo little 
known beyond its name , for while its immense length deters 
the common Teoder, it affords, os has jpst been hinted, no 
great harvest for selection, and would bo judged very unfiurly 
by partial extracts. It most bo owned dso tlmt geography 
and ondqoities may, m modem times, bo taught better in 

* D Q 
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prose than in veise , yet whoever consults the Polyolbion for 
such objects, will probably be repaid by petty knowledge 
which he may not have found any where else. 

45. Among these historical poets I should incline to class 
William Browne, authoi of a poem with the quaint 
IntMnm’s title of Britannia’s Pastorals, though his story, one 
Pastoral. intcrcst, secms to have been invented by 

himself. Browne, indeed, is of no distinct school among the 
writers of that age , he seems to recognise Spenser as his 
master, but his own mannei is moie to be traced among later 
than earlier poets. He was a native of Devonshire ; and his 
pimcipal poem, above mentioned, relating partly to the local 
scenery of that county, was printed in l6lS. Browne is 
truly a poet, full of imagination, giace, and sweetness, though 
not very nervous or rapid. I know not why Headley, favour- 
able enough for the most part to this generation of the sons 
of song, has spoken of Browne with unfair contempt. Jus- 
tice, however, has been done to him by later critics.* But I 
have not observed that they take notice of what is remarkable 
in the history of our poetical hteratuie, that Browne is an 
early model of ease and variety in the regular couplet. Many 
passages m his unequal poem are hardly excelled, m this 
lespect, by the fables of Dryden. It is manifest that Milton 
was well acquainted with the writings of Browne. 

46 . The commendation of improving the rhythm of 
sir John the couplet is due also to Sir John Beaumont, 
Beaumont ^uthor of a short poem on the battle of Bosworth 
Field. It was not written, hoWevei, so early as the Britan- 
nia’s Pastorals of Biowne. In other respects it has no pre- 
tensions to a high rank. But it may be added that a poem 
of Drummond on the visit of James I. to Scotland in l6l7 
is perfectly harmonious j and what is very remarkable in that 


• “ Browne,” Mr Southey says, “ is 
a poet who produced no slight effect upon 
his contemporaries George Wither in 
his happiest pieces has learned the man- 
ner of ills friend, and Milton may be 
traced to him And in our days his 
peculiarities have been caught, and his 
beauties imitated, by men who will 
themselves find admirers and, imitators 


hereafter ” « His poetry,” Mr Camp- 
bell, a far less indulgent judge of the 
older bards, observes, “is not without 
beauty , but it is the beauty of mere 
landscape and allegory, without the 
manners and passions that constitute 
human interest.” Specimens of Enghsh 
Poetry, iv 323 
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nge, ho concludes the ^c^8Q nt every couplet \vith the regu 
lent} of Pope 

47 For unlike the poem of Browne vna Gondihcrt, pub- 
lished by Sir Williuni Pavenant in 1050 It may 
probably liavc been reckoned b) liiinself an epic , 
but in that ngc the pmcticc of Spain nnd Italy bad effaced 
the disuncti6n between the regnlar epic and the heroic ro- 
mance G6ndibcrt belong* mther to the latter class by the 
entire want of tmtli in tlio story, tliough the scene is laid at 
the court of the Lombard kings, by tim deficienc} of unit) in 
llie action, by the intricacy of the events, and b} tlio resources 
of tlio fable, winch arc sometimes too much in the st\lc of 
comic fiction It is so imperfect, only tuo books and part 
of the third being completed, timt wo can hardly judge of the 
termination it aiis to receive Encli book, houmer, after the 
manner of Spenser, 13 dtndcd into scvxml cantos It con 
tains about GOOD lines* Tlic metre is llic four lined stanza of 
alternate rhymes , one capable of great vigonr, bot not per 
haps Moll adapted to jioctry of imagination or of passion 
Tliesc, hoa ever, Da\ emmt cxiubits but spannglj m Gondiljcrt, 
they arc replaced b\ a plidosopliicnl spirit, m the tone of Sir 
Joijn Davies, who Imd adopted the same metre and, ns some 
liave thought, noanshed by the author s fntndlj inlcreonrao 
Hobbes Gondibcrt ls smttcii m a clear, nenous En 
ghsh stylo, Its coudcnsatiou produces some obscuntj, but 
pedantrj, at least tliat of Inognage, will rarolj bo found m it, 
and Davenant is leas infect^ by the love of conceit and of 
oxtravaOTneo than bis contempomnes, though I would not 
assert that he is yholl) exempt from the former blemish 
But the cincf praise of Goodibert is duo to inasculmo verse 
in a good mctncnl cadence , for tlie sake of which we may 
forgive the absence of interest in the story, and even of tlioso 
glowing words and brcatliing thoughts whicli arc tlio soul 
of genuine poetry GOndibert is very little read , yet it 
IS bettor worth reading tiuui the Purple Island, thongli it 
may lia\e less of that which distinguishes a poet from an 
other man 

4^ The sonyet* of SIrakspenre, for wo now come to the 
minor, that is, tlw shorter and more lync, poetry of SmvU 
the age, wore published m 1609» m a manner os 
T> 3 1 
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mysterious us their subject and contents. They arc de- 
dicated by an editor (Thomas Thorpe, a bookseller) to 
Mr. W. H. the only begetter of these sonnets.” ^ No one, 
as far as I remember, has ever doubted their genuineness ; 
no one can doubt that they express not only real hut intense 
emotions of the heart, but when they were written, who was 
the W. H. quaintly called their begetter, by which we can 
only understand the cause of tlieir being w'ritten, and to what 
persons or circumstances they allude, has of late years been the 
subject of much curiosity. Tlicse sonnets W'cre long over- 
looked, Steevens spoke of them with the utmost scorn, as 
productions which no one could read ; but a very difi'ereiit 
suffrage is generally given by the lovei s of poetry, and per- 
haps there is now^ a tendency, especially among young men 
of poetical tempers, to exaggerate the beauties of these re- 
markable productions. They rise, indeed, in estimation as we 
attentively read and reflect upon them , for I do not think 
that at first they give us much pleasure. No one ever en- 
tered more fully than Shakspeare into the character of tins 
species of poetry, w^hich admits of no expletive imagery, no 
merely ornamental line. But though each sonnet has gene- 
rally Its proper unity, the sense, I do not mean the gramma- 
tical construction, ivill sometimes be found to spread from one 
to another, independently of that lepetition of the leading idea, 
like variations of an air, which a senes of them frequently 
exhibits, and on account of wdneh they have latterly been 
reckoned by some rather an integral poem than a collection 
of sonnets. But this is not uncommon among the Italians, 
and belongs, in fact, to those of Petrarch himself. They may 
easily be resolved into several senes according to their sub- 
jects t , but when read attentively, w^e find them i elate to one 


* The precise words of the dedication 
are the following — 

To the only Bccetter 
Of these entulng Sonnets 
Mr W H 
All Happiness 
And that eternity promised 
By our ever living poet 
Wlsheth the 

"Well wishing Adventurer 
In setting forth 
T i 

The title-page runs Shakspeare’s Son- 


nets, never before imprinted, -^to IC09 
G Eld for T T. 

•f This has been done in a late publi- 
cation, Shakspeare’s Auto-biogmphical 
Poems, by George Annitngc Broun” 
(1838^ It might have occurred to nnj 
attentive reader, but I do not know that 
the analjsis was ever so completely made 
before, though almost everj one 1ns 
been aware that diQerent persons arc ad- 
dresed in the former and latter part of 
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definite, though obscure, ponod of the poet’s life , in which 
on atta^meut to some female, which aeemB t6 liavo touched 
neither his heart nor hia foni^ very ecnsibly, wna over 
powered, without entirely ceasing, by one to a fnend , and 
this lost is of such an cntliusinstic chometer, and so extrava- 
gant m the phrases that the author uses, ns to have thrown an 
uoaccoundiblo mystery over the whole work It is true that 
in the poetry 03 as In the fictions of early ages, wo find a 
more ardent tone of niTcction in tho language of fnondship 
than has since been usual , and yet no instance has been 
adduced of such rapturous devotedness, such an idolatry of 
odminng love, as one of tho greatest beings wliom nature 
e^*e^ produced in tho human form pours forth to somo un 
known )^nth in tlw majonty^ of these sonnets 

49 t.^0 notion tlmt a woman was their general object is 
totally ‘untenable, and it is strange that Colcndgo 
shouldjiavfl entertained it-* Those that nure cn •w—SJ 
dently addressed to a woman, tho person abovo 
hinted, are b) much tho smaller part of Oie irliole, but 
tweaty«ciglit out of one hundred aud fifty four And tins 
m^tenous Mr “W H roust bo presumed to bo the idohscd 
fnend of Shakspeore But wno could ho bo ? No one 
recorded os such in hteraij history or anecdote answers tho 
descnptioD Bat if wo seize a clue whicli iDnuracmble pas- 
sages give ns, and suppose th{it they allude to a youth of high 
rank os well as personal beauty and nccoraplishment, m whose 
''favour and intimacy, according to tlie base prejudices of the 
world, a player and a poet, tluiugh ha wuce the Witlvir oC 
Macbetb, might be tliought honoured, somctlimg of tlio 
strangeness, os it appears to us, of Shakspeare’s humilmUon 
m addressing him as a being before whoso feet ho crouched, 
^ whose frown be feared, whoso injuries, and those of the most 

tb«Kian«U. Ur Srovn'* vwk dU D 0 ( Tsbt« TaUc, Tct d. p. I Sa ThUumt 
on Icto Toj Ittodi tm DftHr tlw tlnw th« (dlar nippaw to be tb« tvnitleth, 
tint tbna ibeeti panod tbroogTi Um pr«i^ «ldeli certaidj coold oot hare bm ad- 
vlueb I meetloQ on aecoust of wame eo- droaed to a voman t bat tba proof h 
loddenra of opinion, npcdall^ m to equally •troop ai to most of rert. 
fiMkapeara*! koovMge of La tin . CoterU^ • opinion U abaototel/^ 

* *It aecioa to ma tbat -tbe tonDeta ablei not do I cow a i ra anj ooa 
acrold oolj hare aooM from a man -dcapljr eiae k ULtlj to maintain it afrar rouQiif 
In lora^ and in Icrra vhh a voman I Bod tba aoooeta of Sh^Lipoara ) bat to tboaa 
tbarel«ooaa*mat-«bidvrromitih»eoo. who bar* nt* dcoo IhW, tba aetboritr 
grolty I taka to ba a pnrpoadd blind, may joitly aeam fanpoafaj 

" n 4^ “ 
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insulting kind, the seduction of the mistress to whom we liave 
alluded, he felt and bewailed without lesenting; something, 

I sa}’’, of the strangeness of this humiliation, and at best it is 
but little, may be lightened and in a cei tain sense rendered 
intelligible. And it has been ingeniously coiijertnred within 
a few years by inquireis independent of each other, that 
William Herbert Earl of Pembroke, born in 15S0, and after- 
wards a man of noble and gallant charactei, though <d\\a}s 
of a licentious life, was shadowed undei the initials of hlr. 
W. H. This hj^pothesis is not stnctly ])io\ed, but sufii- 
ciently so, in my opinion, to demand our assent.* 

50 . Notwithstanding tlie fiequent beauties of these sonnets, 
the pleasure of their peiusal is greatly diminished by these 
circumstances , and it is impossible not to wish that iShaks- 
, peare had never wiitten them. Thcie is a weakness and 
folly in all excessive and misplaced afiection, which is not rc- 
' deemed by the touches of nobler sentiments that abound in 
this long series of sonnets. But dicre are also faults of a 
merely critical nature. The obscurity is often such as only 
conjecture can peuetiate, the strain of tenderness and adora- 
tion would be too monotonous, w'erc it less unpleasing ; and 

• In the Gentleman’s iMagnzinc for the same l)rpotlic5i';, but js forced in con- 
1832, p 217 ct post, it wdl be seen that sequence to hupposc «;omc of the earlier 
this occurred both to Blr Boaden and sonnets to bo addressed to a n omen 
Mr Hey wood Bright And it does not Pembroke succeeded to his fitherm 
appear that Mr Brown, author of the ICOl I incline to think tint the sonnets 
work above quoted, had any knowledge were written about that time, some pro- 
of their prionty babl> earlier, some later lliat tbcj 

Drake has fixed on Lord Southampton were the same as Mercs, in 150S, Ins 
as the object of these sonnets, induced mentioned among the compositions of 
probably by the tradition of his friend- Sliakspearc, “ his sugred sonnets among 
ship with Shakspeare, and by the latter’s Ins priiatc friends," I do not beliuie, 
having dedicated to him his Venus and both on account of the date, and from 
Adonis, as well as byn bat IS remarkable the pcculiarlj personal allusions thej 
on the face of the senes of sonnets, that contain 

Shakspeare looked up to hisfnend “with [JIucli has been written latclj on the 
reverence and homage.” But, unfortu- subject of Shakspeare’s sonnets, and a in- 
nately, this was only the reverence and tural reluctance to admit nn\ failings in 
homage of an inferior to one of high such a man has led some to fintj that 
rank, and not such as the Virtues of his mistress was no other than Ins wife, 
Southampton might have challenged Ann Hathawaj, and others to conjecture 
I Proofs of the low moral character of tliat he lent his pen to Uie amours of a 
“Mr W H ’’ are continual It was friend But I liaie seen no ground to 
. also impossible that Lord Southampton alter my own Mew of the case, except 
could be called “beauteous and lovelj that possibly some other sonnets maj 

youth,” or “sweet boj ” Mrs Jameson, have been meant bj IMeres 1842 ] 

in her “ Loves of the Poets,” has adopted 
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BO many fnjx^d concepts nro**wnUc\^d around, that tro might 
almost foncyTlic to ha\ o UTitt en NV ithopt pinuino emotion, 
thiTnol ioai a^hoaf other passages attest tho cOnimrj 
51 The sonnets of Druramond of Hanihomden, the most 
celehmUkl in that class of poets, hare obtained, pro- 
bably, fis'^much praise as they dcsciAe * Bnt they 
are polished and elegant, free from conceit and bad 
taste, in pflro unblemished English , some am pathetic or 
tender in^cntimcnt, and if they do not shou mucli onginality, 
at least \Yould hnvc,ncqaired a fair place among tlie Italians 
of tlio sixteenth centary Tlioso of Daniel, of Drayton, and 
of Sir William Alcnuindcr, afterwards Earl of Stirling, arc 
perhaps liardly infcnor Some may doubt, however, who 
ther the last poet should bo placed on such a level t But 
the (li&icultj of dnding the necessary rhymes in our languago 

caused mo^t wlio have attempted tho sonnet to sweno 
from laws which cannot be transgressed, at least to tho degree 
they have often dared, without losing llio unity for winch that 
complex mechanism was contrived Certainly tlireo quatrains 
of alternate rhjmes, succce<led by a couplet which Drum 
mond, like manyhthcr Eoghsb poets, lias sometimes given 
U8, IS die very worst fonn of tho sonnet, cvcnlf, in deference 
io a %canty number of Itnluin precedents, wo allow it to pass 
os a sonnet at all I Wo possess indeed noble jK)ctry in tho 

I ancoT In thl« wttli sir Campbell Stirling iborterplm. VoLIr p. £0(7 
Ir 349. Ur Southey thhiki Drummood Tbe loegnt poem of StirllDg U tntltled 
“ bu d w ere d thi bl^ repuUlloa be bee Dommdjy In booki, or m be 

«^dbtalaed { •mm lo My (be mhm edl^ them, boan. It Is written In the 

thing Imt Is la Ciet dUTereot. II* ob> Italien oetn • bet mnowhat 

irms thet Drarnmood frerpteotly bor of tbe rondessed tyie of the phBoeopbl. 
ro^,jmd •omotima trudetes Cnm tbe eel eebool wbtcb ^ seems to faere udU 
luUen end Sp epli fa poet<. Soatbn^ teted, bot bis numbers era berth. 
nritWi Poets, p. 708.’-’ The ftrrioustn } Tbe leghlmet eopoet eonslsts of 
recUre cd OUwrd e^Iast Ununmoad two <putTslB» ead tsro trrattj) m moefa 
foe be log written pni%te roenxeeode of tklU, to my tho Ircst, b rrqui^ tbi the 
his toJiieiMtioDi with Den JoQeoo. menegcmeiit of tbe Uttrr u of tbe tor 
wbleb be did Dot^pofaCsh, end which £>r mer Tbe rhymes of tbe lest tlx lloee 
eugbt we Taww srere p^cetly Cdthful* era eepoble of meny emngemeats | but 
b abeurd. Any ooe ebe would here by lar Ute worst, mod also tbo liw^ com. 
been thenbAil Gxt to moeb literary eo^ moQ h> Itelr b tha{ we tntoUIy edopt, 
dcA* tbe Iflh nrn sixth Thyming togetocr fte- 

f Ixwd Sdrllng Is relber monotonoos, qomtly Om e full penac, eo that tbe 
M soneetteers neuelly era end bo ed- ecamet cods wHh tbe point of en eplgrem. 
dresKs hb m hU en by the eppslUUOD, Tbe bet^ tmt, ae tbe IteOeos bald,1t tbe 
•* Fair typrm. CempbeU ot ee i ica that rhyming tegefber of tho tlirre xmerao, 
jV ^Hbera b et^aoeiof eipraedoo In ePawef end tbe three eren line*, bot as our bm 
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form of sonnet ; yet witli ns it seems more fitted for grave 
tlian amatory composition ; in tlie latter \vc miss the facility 
and grace of oui native English measures, the song, the 
madrigal, or the ballad. 

52. Carew is the most celebrated among the lighter poets, 
though no collection has hitheitocmbiaccd his oiitiic 
writings. Headley has said, and Ellis echoes the 
piaise, that “Caicwhas the ease without the pedantry of 
Waller, and perhaps less conceit. Waller is too exclusively 
considered as the first man who brought vcisification to any 
thing like its present standard. Carew’s pretensions to the 
same merit are seldom sufficiently either considered or 
allowed.” Yet in point of veisification, others of the same 
age seem to have surpassed Carew, wliose lines are often 
very harmonious, but not so aitfully constructed or so 
unifoimly pleasing as those of Waller. He is remarkably 
unequal; the best of his little poems (none of moic than 
thirty lines are good) excel all of his time , but, after a few 
lines of gieat beauty, we often come to some ill c\j)re&sed, or 
obscure, or weak, or inharmonious passage. Few mil hesi- 
tate to acknowledge that he has moie fancy and more tender- 
ness than Waller, hut less choice, less judgment and know- 
ledge wheie to stop, less of the equability which never oflends, 
less attention to the unity and thiead of his little pieces. I 
should hesitate to give him, on the whole, the preference as a 
poet, taking collectively the attributes of that character ; for 
we must not, in such a comparison, overlook a good deal of 
very infeiior merit which may be found in the short volume 
of Carew’s poems. The best have great beauty, but he has 
had, m late cnticism, his full share of applause. Two of his 


guage IS less nch in consonant termina- 
tions, there can be no objection to irhat 
has abundant precedents even in theirs, 
the rhyming of the first and fourth, second 
and fifth, third and sixth, bnes This, 
with a break in the sense at the third 
line, will make a real sonnet, which 
Shakspeare, Milton, Bowles, and Words- 
worth have often failed to give us, even 
where they have given us something 
good instead 

[The common form of the Italian son- 
net is called nma clixusa,^ where the 


rhymes of the two quatrains are 1, 4, 5, 8 
— 2, 3, 6, 7 , but the alternate rlij'mc 
sometimes, though less rcgularlj, occurs 
The tercets arc cither in nma rncatenaia, 
or nma dlicmaia , and great variety is 
found in these, even among the early 
poets. Quadno prefers the order a, b, 
0 , b, a, b, nlierc there are only two 
rhyming tcrmmations , but does not ob- 
ject to a, b, c, a, b, c , or even a, b, c, b, 
a, c Tlie couplet termination he en- 
tirely condemns Quadno, Storm d’ogni 
poesia. 111 25 — 1842] 
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most pleasrag little poemfl appear also omong those of Hemck , 
and as Carol's were, I believe, pnblished ■poSthomoasly, I 
am rather inclined to prefer the cJfum of the other poet, m 
dependently of some internal evidence ns to one of them In 
aD ages; these very short compositions circulate for a time in 
pointed society, while mistalccs ns to the reill author arc 
noiaral * ■" 

53 The ■'minor poetry of Ben Jonson is extremely bean 
tifol This IS partly mixed with his masques and _ 
interludesC {>ocUciil and musical rather than dramatic 
pieces, and intended to gratify the imagination by the clmrms 
of song, os well as by the varied scenes that were brought 
before the eye , portly m rcry short cflusions of a single 
sentiment, among which two epitaphs ore known by heart, 
Jonson possessed on admirable taste and feeling in poetry, 
■whidfi^hui dramas, except the Sad Shepherd, do not entirely 
lead ils to value highly enough, and when wo consnder how 
many other -lotellectaal cxc^enoes distingnished him, wit, 
obsemtioti, judgment, memory, learmng, we must acknow- 
ledge that the inscnpdon on bis tomb, 0 rare Ben Josson 1 is 
not more pithy than it is true, 

54 Gwrge Wither, by mding with the less poetical, 
nhoogh more prosperous party in the civil nar, and 

by a profusion of temporary writings to serve the 
ends of faction and folly, has left a name which we were accus- 
tom^ to despise, till Ellta did justice to ** tlmt playfol faulty, 
porO taste, and artless deh6Mty of scntimont which distmguidi 
poetry of his early youth ** His best poems were pob- 
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lished in J622 witli the title “ Misti ess of Pliilarete.” Some 
of them are highly beautiful, and bespeak a mind above the 
grovelling puiitanism into which he afterwards fell. I think 
there is haidly any thing m our lyiic poetry of this period 
'fequal to Wither’s lines on his Bluse, published by Ellis. 

55, The poetiy of Habington is that of a pure and ami- 
' able mind, turned to versification by the custom of 
Habington duriiig a real passion for a lady of bn th 

and virtue, the Castara whom he afterwaids married, but it 
displays no great original power, nor is it by any means 
exempt from the oidiiiary blemishes of hyperbolical compli- 
EariofPem- ment aiid far-fetched imagery. The poems of 
broke. 'William Eail of Pembroke, long known by the 
character drawn for him by Claieiidon, and now as the object 
of Shakspeare’s doting friendship, were ushered into the 
world after his death, with a letter of extiavngant flattery 
addressed by Donne to Clinstiana Countess of Devonshire. t 
But theie is little leliance to be placed on the fieedom fiom 
interpolation of these posthumous editions. Among these 
poems attributed to Lord Pembroke, we find one of the best 
known of Carew’st, and even the famous lines addressed to 
the Soul, which some have given to Silvester. The poems, 
in general, aie of little ment, some are grossly indecent 
nor would they be mentioned ,here except for the interest 
recently attached to the authoi’s name. But they throw no 
light whatever on the sonnets of Shakspeare. 

56. Sir John Suckling is acknowledged to have left far 

Suckling, behind him all former writeis of song in gaiety and- 
ease ; it is not equally cleai that he has ever since 
been surpassed. His poetry aims at no highei piaise ; he 
shows no sentiment or imagination, either because he had 
them not, oi because he did not require either in the style he 
chose. Perhaps the Italians may have poetiy in that style 
equal to Suclding’s ; I do not know that they have, nor do 


• Ellis’s Specimens of Early English 
Poets, ui 96 f 

■)■ The only edition that I have seen, 
or that I find mentioned, of Lord Pem- 
broke’s poems, IS in 1 660 But as Donne 
died in 1631, I conceive that there must 


be one of earlier date. The Countess of 
Devonshire is not called dowager , her 
husband died in 1G43 

t Ask mo DO moro whither do stray 
ITio golden ntoms of the day 
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I bdiove that tlipro is any in Trench , tlmt there is none in 
Lntiti I am confrinceiL* Lovolaco is chiefly known 
by Ti* single song , his other poetry js roach in 
fenor , and indeed it m^y ho gctoenilly remarked that the 
fliwera 6f oar early Verse, holh in the Eliznhctlion and tlio 
guWqnent ago liavo been well called by good tnato^and a 
■fncrtdly spint of aelcction Wc mast not 3udgc of tlictn, or 
shall rodgo of them very favourably, by the extracts of 
Headley orXUis. * 

57 Tlie most amOrons, ond nro6ng the best of our omor 
ous poets was Ilbbert Hemck, n clSrgyronn ejected 
from his Imng m Devonshire the long parlia- 
ment, whose “ Hespendes, or Poems Human and Divine 
were p*ubhahe<l in lG45 Hemck's dmne poems arc, of 
I'cdvirse such as might be presamed by their title and by bis 
colling, of\ hts’haman, wbicli are pocticallj much sopenor, 
and probably wntten ro early life, the greater portion is light 
and voluptuous, while some border on the licentious ond m 
decent A eelection w-os published m 1815, by which, ns 
commonly bnpjicns, the poetiail fame of Hcmck does not 
sufier, a number of dull epigrams are omitted, and die edt 
tor has a manifest preference for what must bo ov\'ned lo bo 
the most elegant nod attractive part of his author’s rhymes. 
He has much of the lively grace that distinguishes Anacreon 
and Catullus, and approacUcs plso, witli a less cloying raono- 
"'topy to the Basia of Joannes Sccundus Hcmck has os 
^ much vanoty ns the poetry of kisses can well have , but lua 
^love IS ro a very slight degree tlmt of sentitnent, or even any 
intense paOTon , his_ mistresses have little to recommend 
'■them, even in his oivn eyes, save tlioir beauties, and none of 
tliese are omitted in his catalogues Yet hij is abnndant irt 
the resources of verse , without the oxuberadt' gaiety of 
Suckling, or perliaps the delicacy of Carew, ho is gportive,' 
fonofnl, and generm]y of polish^ Inngnhge The laulU^of 
Ins age are sometimes apparent , though ho is not often obi 
score he runs, morO perhaps for tlie sake of vanety tlmn 
any otlier cnase, into" bccosionol pedantry , be has his con 


SovUlagS EpithiUmhiin, tbootli all tlu Torkt and k k Tnrrirtilf pl««« ot 
nc* UiM “ Qa\ llom eo. IVrt&QeM tod bcDltr j 

Thl* •ertrloiw^ baj b««a rckd Blmovt 
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ceits and false thoughts, but these are more than rcdcrn}cd 
by the numerous very little poems (for those of Ilcrrirk 
aie frequently not longer than epigrams), which may be 
praised without much more qualification than belongs to such 
poetry. 

58. John Milton was born in 1609. Few arc ignoiant 

of his life, m recoveiing and iccording every cii- 

cumstance of which no diligence has been Sjiaied, 
nor has it often been unsuccessful. Of his Latin poctiy 
some was written at the age of seventeen j in Lnghsh ve 
have nothing, I believe, the date of which is known to be 
earlier than the sonnet on entering liis twenty-third year. In 
1684, he wrote Comus, winch was published in 1087* Ly- 
cidas w'as written in the latter year, and most of his shorter 
pieces soon afterwards, except the sonnets, some of winch 
do not come w’lthin the first half of the century. 

59 . Comus w'as sufficient to coimnce any one of taste 

and feeling that a great poet had arisen in England, 
h! 8 omus partly foimed in a diflerent school from Ins 

contemporaiies. Many of them had pioduced liighly beau- 
tiful and imaginative passages ; but none had evinced so 
classical a judgment, none had aspired to so regular a peifec- 
tion. Jonsou had learned much from the ancients , but 
there w'as a grace in their best models \\Inch he did not 
quite attain. Neither his Sad Shepherd nor the Faithful 
Shepherdess of Fletcher have the elegance or dignity of 
Comus. A noble virgin and her young brothers, by wliom 
this masque was originally represented, required an eleva- 
tion, a purity, a sort of severity of sentiment which no one 
in that age could have given but Milton. He avoided, and 
notliing loth, the moie festive notes winch dramatic poetry 
w^as wont to mingle'with itV serious strain. But for this he 
compensated by the biightest hues of fancy and the sw^eetest 
melody of song. In Comus we find nothing prosaic or feeble, 
no false taste in the incidents, and not much m the language, 

’ nothing over which w^e should desire to pass on a second 
perusal. The want of wliat w^e may call personality, none 
of the characters having names, except Comus himself, who 
is a very indefinite being, and the absence of all positive 
attiibutes of time and place, enhance the ideality of the 
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6ction byfi certnin mdiffbnctness not impleasing to the itna- 
gioation - f ^ ^ 

V QO It has been said, I think verj fairly, that Lyadas is 
n ffood^test of a real fecbngfor what is ^eculiafly 
called poetry Many, or perfiaps wo might sdy, 
most Venders, do not taste its excchohce ; nor docs it follow 
-that they may not greatly admire Pope and Dryden, or even 
Virgil and Homer It is, howo\er, somewhat remarkable 
that Johnsin, who has committed lus critical reputation by tbo 
most cbntemptuons depreciation of this poem, had in an earlier 
part of his life>elccted the tenth eclogue of Virgil for pecu 
liar praise*, the tenth eclogue, winch, beautifal ns it is, 
belongs to the same cln s s of pastoral and personal allegory, 
and requires the same soenheo of reasoning cnticisra as the 
^Lycidia itself In the ago of Milton, the poetical, world had 
‘been accustomed by the Italmn and Spanish writers to a 
more abundant use of allegory than hiu been pleasing to 
thar postaniy j bat Lyadas is not bo much m the nature of 
on allegory as of a masque , tho characters pass before our 
eyes m imaginatiOD, os on tho stage , they are chiefly my 
thological, bat not creations of tho poet. Our sympathy with 
tho fate of Lyadas may not be mneh stronger than for tho 
desertion of Gallos by lus mistress , bat mony poems will 
yidH an exqmsite pleasure to tbo imogiaation that produce 
no emotioh in the hehrt , or^none at least, except through 
associations independent of the subject. ^ 

6l Tho introduction of St Peter after tbo fabulous dei 
ties of the sea has appeared an incougnuty deserving of cen 
^ure to some odnurers of this poem It would bo very 
reluctantly that we could abandon to this cntiasm tho most 
splendid passage it presents. But tho censuro rests, as 1 
think, on too narrow a pnnaple. In narrative or dramatic 
poetry, where something hko illusion or momentery Jbehef is 
to be produced the mind requires an olgective possibility, a 
capeaty of rial existence,' not only in nil the sOparate por- 
tions of the imagined storyv but iii their coherency and rfelfa 
tion to a common whole Whatever is obviously incon^pruous, 
whatever shocks our previous knowledge of possibility, de- 
coys to a certain extent that acquiescence m the Action, which 

Admrtnnr NaOO. ^ 
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It is tbe true business of the fiction to produce. But the case 
IS not the same m such poems as Lycidas. They pretend to 
no credibility, they aim at no illusion ; they are read with the 
wnlling' abandonment of the imagination to a wahing dream, 
and require only that general possibility, that combination of 
images which common experience does not reject as incom- 
patible, without which the fancy of the poet would be only 
like that of the lunatic. And it Iiad been so usual to blend 
sacred with mythological personages in allegory, that no one 
probably m Milton’s age would have been struck by the 
objection. 

62 . The Allegro and Peuseioso are perhaps more fami- 
Anegroand l^^^P to US than any part of the wiitings of Milton, 
pemeroso They satisfy the critics, and they delight mankind. 
The choice' of images is so judicious, their succession so 
rapid, the allusions are so various and pleasing, the leading 
distinction of the poems is so felicitously maintained, the 
1 versification is so animated, that we may place them at the 
head of that long senes of descriptive poems which our 
language has to boast. It may be added, as m the greater 
pait of Milton’s writings, that they aie sustained at an uni- 
form pitch, with few blemishes of expression and scarce any 
feebleness , a striking contrast, in this respect, to all the 
contemporaneous poetry, except perhaps that of Waller. 
Johnson has thought, that wdnle there is no mirth m Ins 
melancholy, he can detect some melancholy in his mirth. 
This seems to he too strongly put ; but it may be said that 
his Allegro is rather cheerful than gay, and that even his 
cheerfulness is not always without effort. In these poems he 
is indebted to Fletcher, to Burton, to Browne, to Wither, 
and probably to more of our early versifiers , for he was a 
great collector of sweets from those wnld floweis. 

^3. The Ode on the Nativity, far less popular than most 
Ode on the of the poetry of hlilton, is perhaps the finest m the 
Kauvity Euglish language. A giandeur, a simplicity, a 
breadth of manner, an imagination at once elevated and re- 
strained by the subject, reigu throughout it. If Pindar is a 
model of lyric poetry, it wmuld be hard to name any other 
ode so truly Pindaric j but moie has naturally been derived 
from the Scriptures. Of the other short poems, that on the 
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dentil of tile INIarciiioncsg of ^VInclHate^ deserves pnrttctilar 
mention It is pitj tlmt tbc first lines ore bad, mid the last 
**inDeh worse j for mrel) tan wo find more feeling or beauty 
tbnn m some other passages, *• 

*Gt*^T]ic EonnCW of Milton Imvo obtained of late years the 

iidminition of all real IbNcrs of poctn Johnson has 

been OS impotent to fix the public taste in this m 
stance ns m Ins otlier criticisms on the smaller poems of the 
nnthor of Paradise Tlicso sonnets are indeed unequal, 

tiio expression js sometimes harslt, nnd sometimes ohsenre , 
sometimes too fnucli of pedantic allusion interferes with (ho 
sentiment, nor am I reconciled to his frequent donations from 
the best Italun structorc But 6udi blemishes are lost in iho 
majestic simphaty, the holy calm, that ennoble man) of tlicse 
^hort compositions 

C5 ^Inny anonymous songs, many popular lays, hotli of 
Scotiah nnd Diglish minstrelsy, were poured forth 
m this period of iho seventeenth century Tlioso of 
Scotland became, after tbo anion of tbc cromis, and the con 
sequent cessation of rude border fraj's, less \ntrliko than 
before, thej aro still, however, imaginamc, patlicuc, nnd 
natural It is probable tlmt the best c\cn of ibis class arc a 
little older} but their date is seldom determinable nilh much 
precision Tlie same may be said of the Englisli ballads, 
■wliidi, so far os of a merely jmpulnr nature, appear, hj tluir 
stjle' and other arcumstanccs, to belong more frequcntl) to 
the reign of James I thou on) otlicr penod 


Sfct VI — Ov Latin Poetry 

Ltlut Poets cf Tmet — Amd oOter Covdtitt — OJ — ‘ATty^APittoi 

I 

00 PiiANCE, in tlio latter part of tbo sixteenth conturj, 
had been remarkably fruitful of Lntm poctij, it 
was tlio pnde of her scliolnrs, nnd sometimes of her ‘^*'**«' 
stalcamen In the age that wo have now in review vi“o do 
now find so many conspicuous names, hut the custom of 
- VOL ni^ E - 
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academical institutions, and especially of the seminaiies con- 
ducted by tbe Jesuits, kept up a facility of Latin veisification, 
which It was by no means held pedantic or iidiculous to ex- 
hibit in riper years. The French enumerate several with 
piaise, Guyon, Bourbon (Borbonius), whom some have 
compared with the best of the preceding century, and among 
whose poems that on the death of Henry IV. is leckoned the 
best; Cerisantes, equal, as some of his admirers think, to 
Sarbievius, and supeiior, as others presume, to Horace; and 
Petavius, who having solaced his leisure hours with Greek 
and Hebrew, as well as Latin versification, has obtained in 
the last the general suSfage of ciitics.*^ I can speak of none 
of these from direct knowledge, except of Borbonius, whose 
Diree on the death of Henry have not appealed to my judg- 
ment deserving of so much eulogy. 

57* The Germans wrote much in Latin, especially in the 
In Germany earlier decads of this peiiod. Mehssus Scliedius, 
and Italy uudistinguished 111 his native tongue, might have 

been mentioned as a Latin poet in the last volume, since most 
of his compositions were jiubhshed in the sixteenth century. 
In Italy we have not many conspicuous names. The, bad 
taste that infested the school of Marini spread also, according 
to Tiraboschi, over Latin poetiy. Martial, Lucan, and Clau- 
dian became in their eyes better models than Catullus and 
Virgil. Baillet, or rather those whom he copies, and among 
whom Rossi, author of the Pinacotheca Virorum illustiium, 
under the name ofTliythrseus, a piofuse and indiscnmiuating 
panegyrist, for the most part, of his contemporaries, furnishes 
the chief matenals, bestows praise on Cesarini, on Quereiigln, 
whom even Tiiaboschi selects fiom the crowd, and on Maffei 
Barberini, best known as Pope Urban VHI. 

68. Holland stood at the head of Europe in this line of 

* BaJlet, Jugfemens des Sfavans, has I’autre , car il ^ent noblement, et d’un 
criticised all these and several more, style assez pur Apres tout, il n’a pas tant 
Rapin’s opinion on Latin poetry is en- de feu, que Casimir, lequel avoit bien do 
titled to much regard from his own ex- I’espnt, et de cet esprit heureux qui fait 
Cellence in it. He praises three lyrists, Ic;, poetes ' Biicannn a des odes dignes 
Casimir, Magdelenet, and Cerisantes, de I’antiqmtd, mais il a de grandes inega- 
the'two latter bemg French Sarbieuski litds par le melange de son caractere qui 
a de I’dldiation mais sanspuretd, Mag- n’est pas assez urn Rdflexions sur la 
delenet est pur mais sans dldvation Ce- Poetique, p 208 
risantcs a joint dans ses odes I’un et 
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poetry Grotias Iins Iiad (ho reputation of tmting" tmOi 
spm^ cJegance ftnd iinn^pnation liut ho is excelled i luawu. 
by Ileinsjus, whose clepes, slHl more than his hexu 
meters, tony be ranked hi^h in modem Lntin Tlio hnbit, 
however, of clasiiicnl imitation Ims so much weakened nil in 
dtndan) onpmnlit) in lliesc \*cr 8 ificrs, that it is often diificult 
to divtinpuidi them, or to pronounce of nny twenty Imca tirat 
they might not have been tvTiticn h} some other nothor 
Compare, for example, the elegies of Duebannn with those 
of Ileinsius, wherever there nrc no proper names to gutdo 
us j a more finifhed nnd continoctl elegance belongs, on the 
whole (os at least I should snj), to the Inltcr, but in n short 
passage tins nm) not be pcrcqitible, nnd 1 beheve fi w would 
CTCis with much conGdence between the two Heinsiu* 
itawevcr, like most of the Dotdi, n rcnmrkald^ fond of n |H)!) 
syllabic dose in the jicntanietcr ; nt least in his Jovcniha, 
nhidi, notwithstanding their title, arc perhaps heller limn Ins 
later productions. As u is not nccessar) to make a distinct 
head for the Latin drama, we ina) here ndrert to n trnged) 
b) Hcinsius, Ilerodes InfnnUnda This has Ixm the subject 
of a cntiqoe by Italzac, for tlic most prut vct) favoumblt , 
and It certainly contains some highly beautiful pssigw 
, Perlwps tlio dcscnplion of ^bo^^rgln s fediugs on the nativity, 
ihongii praised by Ikdxac, and exquislld) rlngsical in diction, 
18 not quite in the best taste * ^ 

Go SidoDius IIosclnuR, a ncimsli Jesuit, is extolled b) 
Baillet nnd his autliontirs Buinnotlieroflliosamc c«i«u 
order, CammirSorbicvlus, aPolc is for better known, ****^*^ 
and, in Ijtic jioetr^, which he almost exclusUclv cultivated, 
obtained a inudi Iiiglicr reputation lit Imd lived some vears 
at Home nnd is full of Homan ollosion He had read llo* 
race, an Saiinazanns liad ^^rgll, mid lltinsms Ovnd, till the 
stjlo and tone became spontaneous, but be has more of ecu 
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tonism than the other two. Yet while he constantly reminds 
us of Horace, it is with as constant an inferionty ; we feel 
that his Rome was not the same Rome, that Urban VIII. 
was not Augustus, nor the Polish victories on the Danube 
like those of the sons of Livia. Hence his flattery of the 
great, though not a step beyond that of his mastei, seems 
rather more displeasing, because we have it only on his word 
that they were tiuly great. Sarbievius seldom rises high or 
' pours out an original feeling , but he is fi ee from conceits, 
nevei becomes prosaic, and knows how to put m good lan- 
guage the common-places with which his subject happens to 
furnish him. He is, to a certain degree, in Latin poetry 
what Chiabiera is in Italian, but does not deseive so high a 
place. Sarbievius was perhaps the first who succeeded much 
in the Alcaic stanza, which the eaiher poets seem to avoid, 
or to use unskilfully. But he has many unwarrantable licences 
in his metre, and even false quantities, as is common to the 
great majority of these Latin versifiers. 

70. Gaspar Barlaeus had as high a name, perhaps, as any 
Latin poet of this age. His rhythm is indeed excel- 
“ “ ' lent, but if he ever rises to other excellence, I have 
not lighted on the passages. A greater equality I have never 
' found than in Barlseus j nothing is bad, nothing is striking. 
It was the practice with Dutchmen on their marriage to 
pui chase epithalamiums m hexameter verse , and the muse of 
Barlceus was m request. These nuptial songs are of course 
about Peleus and Thetis, or simijai personages, interspersed 
with fitting praises of the biide and bridegroom. Such ' 
poetry is not likely to rise high. The epicedia, or funeral la- 
mentations, paid for by the heir, are little, if at all, better than 
the epithalamia ; and the panegyiical effusions on public or 
pt ivate events rather worse. The elegies of Barlseus,' as we 
generally find, are supeiior to the hexameteis ; he has here 
the same smoothness of versification, aud a graceful gaiety 
which gives us pleasure. In some of his elegies and epistles 
lie counterfeits the Ovidian style extremely well, so that they 
might pass for those of his model. Still there is an equa- 
bility, a recurrence of tnvial thoughts and forms, which m 
truth IS too much characteristic of modern Latin to be a re- 
proach to Barlieus. He uses the polysyllabic termination less 
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than earlier Dutch jiocU One of the cjnthalamia of Barlicus, 
It may be obserreU beford^e ]ca\o him, is cnUtloil Paradisd^ 
and rccoants tlic naptmls of Ailnm and D>c It is posMldd 
tliat ^^llton may ha\c seen this , llw fourth IkkiW of the Pnm 
dise Lost compresses the excessive dilTuscne^s of Barlani**, 
but the ideas arc in CTcat measure llic same A ct since tins 
must natundl) be tlic ease, wo cannot presume imitation 
Tew of the poems of Barlnnis arc so nnlundant ns this; lie 
has the gift of stnnqiing together m^lholopcal jiamllels and 
descriptive poetry intliout stmt, and Ins utscrclion does not 
inform him where to stop 

71 The eight books of b} JIaldr, a German rccle 
smstjc, are extolled by Ikitllct and llontcnrck for 

above tlicir ^•nluo , the odes arc tumid and nncbis- 
sical, some haie called Imii equal to Homer 
lleiaslus tned Ins skill In Grixk \*m*u Uis IVpliJs Gnreo- 
rum Lpigroramntum titts published in 1013 Tlicsc ore 
what our scIiooTbop would call very indilTerent in )>oin( of 
elegance, and, as 1 should concede, of accuracy articles and 
expletives (os tlwy used to be linppd^ railed) are perpctuall) 
employed for the soke of the metre, not of the sense 

72 Scotland might perhaps compete \ntli Holland in this 
ns well os m the prccwing am? In the Deliam ^ 
Poctorum Scotomm, published in 1637 by Arthur 
Jbnston, wo find about na eqntd produce of each 
century, the whole number being thirt) seven Tlioso of 
Jonston himself, and sonio elegies bj Scot of Scotntnrttt, nro 
among the best The Scots certaml} wrote Latm vnih a 
good car and considerable elegance of plimsc A sort ^f 
cntical controversy was earned on in llw last century ns to 
the 'versions of the Psalms by Puclmnan and Jonston 
Thoup;li the national lionour may seem equally secure by the 
supenonty of either, it lias, I believe, been usual in Scotland 
to maintain the older poet against all the world I am never- 
theless inclined to tinnk tlrnt Jonston s Psalms, all of which 
ore in deginc metro, do not fall short of ^oso of Budianan, 
either m degnneo of stylo or in correctness of Latinity In 
tlie lS7th, with which Buclmnnn has taken mucli jiains, he 
/nay bo allowed the preference, but not at a great interval, 
'oBd ho has attained tins supenonty by too mucTi dilTuscncss 

' E 3 ‘ 
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75. Notliinggood, aiifl hardly tolerable, in a poetical seri'^c, 
o«-cn’*cpi- appeared in Latin ^ersn anion^^ our‘^eIvc•. till this 
poiiod. Owen^s epigrams (Andoern JCpigranimataj, 
a well-lcnbwn collection, were published in Ifil)/', nneipial 
enough, they arc sonictiini's neat and more often NMtt} ; hot 
Ahi.ajtct’« tlicy scaicely aspire to the name of poctrj. Alnhns- 
Ko\nin. recondite Hebrew Icaining, publisheil 

in 1632 his tragedy of Iloxana, A\lnch, as hi* telK ns, uas 
MTitten about forty yeais hefoie for oni' night’s repre'^eiitation, 
probably at college, but had been lately jirinteil by some 
plagiary as his own. He forgets, howexer, to inform the 
reader, and thus la}s himself open to some recrimination, 
that his tragedy is very largely horroued from the Dahdn of 
Groto, an Italian diamatist of the sixteenth centnrx.* Tlie 
story, the characters, the incidents, almost exerj smccssixe 
scone, many thoughts, descriptions, and images, are taken 
from this ongfinal ; hut it is a vei) free translation, or rather 
differs from what can be called a translation. 'J’he tragi'dv of 
Groto is shortened, and Alabaster has thrown much into 
another form, besides introducing mncli of his own The 
plot IS full of all tlic accumulated horror and slaughter m 
wdnch the Italians delighted on their stage. I rather prefer 
the original tragedy. Alabaster has spirit and fire willi some 
degree of skill ; but Ins notion of tragic style is of the 
“King Cambyscs’ vein he is inflated and hypethoheal to 
excess, which is not the case with Groto. 

74. But the first Latin poetr}-^ wdnch England can vaunt 
Mny’*sup. May’s Supplement to Lucan, in seven hooks, 
^cmentto whicli Carry down the history of the Phaisaha to 
the death of Ceesar. This is not onl) a very spirit- 
ed poem, but, m many places at least, an excellent imitation. 
The versification, though it frequently reminds us of his 
model, is somewdiat more negligent. May seems laiely to 
fall into Lucan’s tumid extravagances, or to emulate Ins jihi- 

* I am indebted for the knowledge of read the tragedj of Groto, wlucli I hod 
this to a manusenpt note I found in the not prcviouslj done 

copy of Alabaster’s Roxana 111 the Bn- Tlie title of Roxana runs thus 

tish Museum Haud multum abest luec Roxana tragedia a plagiani ungmbus 
tragedia a purn versiont tragedim Italicm xindicata nucta ct agiiitn°ab nutorc Gul 
Ludovici Grofi Caioi Hadriensis cui Alnbasfro . Lond 1632 
titulus Dahda This induced me to 
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* ]o3ophical gnmdenr, lAit tlie narraticra is almost os irrtpotapus 
and hfpitl, tho images as tlirongcd, and sometimes wo ha\*o 
rather a happy imitation of tho ingenious sophisms Luom is 
apt to 'employ The death of Cato and thn^ of Ctesor aro 
among the passages well wortliy of pnusO Jn some lines 
on ^encopatra’s Intngoo with Qesar, while niamcd to her 
brotlicr, ho has seized, t\ith^fcliatoas effect, not onlj the 
broken cadences, but tho love of moral paradox we findnn 
liUcan • 


'76 l\Iany of* tho LnOo poems of Milton were wntton in 
early life, sorao even at tlio ago of setTatcen His '' ■< 

name, and the jost curiosity of mankind to trace tho jjcs 
development of a mighty gcnios, would natumlly j 
^ attract oar regard They are m themselves full of classical 
’ cl^ance, of thonghta natand and pleasing, of n diction called 
^vlUl taste from the ffnrdons of nnaent poetry, of \*crsifita 
tioQ remarknbTy wcll^dcnced and gmt^ul to tho ear There 
IS in them, wi^ont a marked onginality, whicli Latin verso 
can rarely admit hot at tho pneo of some lacorrectness or 
impropriety, a more induidoal display of tho poet’s mind 
than we usually find “In the elites,” it is said b) War 
too, a very competent jadge of Latin poetry, “ Oyid^Yas pro- 
fessedly Milton’s model for language and vcrsificatioii Tlioy 
arc notj^however, a perpetual and uniform tissue qf bvidian 
phraseology With OvidSn view ho has on onginnl manner 
and character of his own, wliidi exhibit a rcmarlcahlo pcrspi 
caity of contexture, a natavo facility and floency Nor^docs 
Ins observation of Roman modds oppress or destroy oar great 
poet’s inherent powers of invention and sentimenO' I valnc 
these pieces as ranch for' their fancy add genius oA for their 
jtyle and expression That Ovid, among tho Lotm poets, 
was Milton’s fovoantCj^peare not^only £‘om his elegiac but 
his hexaraetnepoe^y Trw versification of oor anther e Jioxa 
metcri has yet a different stmetore from that of tho jMetn 
morphoses Milton'*B is more dear, intelligible, and flowing , 
le^ desoltory, less familiar, and less embrnrassed, with n fre 
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quent iccmrcnce of periods. Ovid is at ntirc rapid and nh- 
lupt.” ^ Why Warton should have at onro snpp(>scd (J\id 
to be Mdton’s favonnto model in licxaineters, and }et so 
totally diflcicnt as he lopresonts him lobe, seems hard fo s,iy. 
The structure of our poet’s hexameters js mmh njore \ ir^n- 
lian, noi do I see the least rcscmblanre in them to the man- 
ner of Ovid. These Latin poems of Milton hear some tra( e^ 
of.juvenility, but, for the most part, Mieh as idisise us for tb.at 
very icason, it is the spiing:-time of an ardent and brilliant 
fancy, before the stern and sour spirit of polemieal piintamsm 
had gained cntiance into his mind, the voice of the Allegro 
and of Comns. 

* Wirtons Cisnx on Uic I>.ilin jiottrj of Milton, in crtnl n* Ic i/tli in licM-' 
edition 
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CHAPTER-Vi 

HISTOBY OP DRAMATIC LITEBATURE, 

- 1600 TO 1650 


Sect I 

On the Italian and Spanish DrUa»ix 

Gfcamdff of ike SjaLan Tkeatrt tkU So»aTriS-~'71^ 8pei^ Tfuotrt 

—■CkUerm — JpprtaeiiM Menit at aDrwmaiK PoeU ^ 

1 The Italian theatre, if we ahoold beliere one of its his- 
tonans, feD into total decay donog the whole coarae 
of the seventeenth century, though the number of 
dramatic pieces of ranous kinds was by no means' 
small He makes a sort of apology for mnerting in a copiou^ 
hst of dramatic performances any that appeared after 16 Q 0 , 
and stops entirely wth 16^* i3ot m Uub he seems liirdly 
to have done justice to a few, which, if not of remarkable ex- 
tellence^mi^tbe selected from the rest. AndremLiA^erha^ ’ 
best known by name in England, ond that for one'’onlj' of 
hifl eighteen dramas, the Aaomo, which has been supposed, 
on too (precanous grounds, to have fumishod the laea of 
Paradise Loot m the original form, as it was planned by ltd 
great author The Adorno was first published in l6l3,/and 
afterwards with amplification in 1641 It is denominated 
“ A ^ocred Representation and, os Andreiniwas aplaver 
ly profession, must be presumed to have been brought upon 
the stage* It is, however, asserted by Riccoboni, that those 
who wrote regular tragedies did not cause them to he re- 
presented, probably ho might have scrapled to give- that 

\ ^ ^ '-r- ^ 

lUecobool, Hint lia Tbfitrelulka, tdL L < 
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epithet to the Adaino. Hayley and Walker liavc icckonod 
it a composition of consideiablc beauty. 

2. The majority of Italian tiag-cdies in the seventeenth 
ceiitury were takeu^ like the Adamo, from sacred subjects, 
including such as ecclesiastical legends abundantly supplied. 
Few of these gave sufficient scope, either by at tion oi eba- 
ractei, for the diversity of excitement which the stage de- 
mands. Tragedies more truly deserving that name weie 
the Solimano of Bonaiclh, the Tancredi of Campi’ggio, tlie 
Demetrios of Rocco, which Salfi prefers to the rest, and the 
Aiistodemo of Carlo de’ Dottoii. A drama by Testi, L’Jsola 
di Alciiia, had some reputation; but in this, \\hich the title 
betrays not to be a legitimate tinged}’’, he introduced mu- 
sical airs, and thus trod on the boundaries of a rival art.^ 
It has been suggested, with no inconsiderable ]nobability, 
that m her passion for the mclodramc Italy lost all relish foi 
the giaver tone of tragedy. Music, at least the music of the 
opera, ’conspired with many moie important circumsttinces to 
spread an effeminacy over the public character. 

3. The pastoral drama had always been allied to musical 

ninm sentiment, even though it might be without accom- 

pamment. The feeling it inspired was nearly that of 
the opera. In this style we find one imitation of Tasso and 
Guaniii, inferior m most qualities yet deserving some regard, 
and once popular even with the critics of Italy. This nas the 
Filh di Sen 0 of Bonarelh, published at Feriara, a city aheady 
fallen into the hands of priests, butiound wliose deserted pa- 
^ 'laces the traditions of poetical glory still lingered, in 1607, 
and^iepresented by an academy in the same place soon after- 
wards. It passed through numerous editions, and was 
admired, even beyond the Alps, during the whole centui}^, and 
perhaps still longei. It displays much of the bad taste and 
affectation of that period. Bonarelh is as strained in the 
construction of history and in his characters, as he is m Ins 
style. Celia, the heroine of this pastoial, struggles with a 
double love, the original idea, as he might truly think, of Ins 
" drama, which he wrote a long dissertation in older tojus- 

• Salfi, Continuation de Gingufint, essay on the Italian stage, Saggio Sfo- 
vol XU cliap IX Besides tins larger rico-Cntico della Commedia Italiana 
•n'ork, Salfi ^ubbshed in 1829 a sliort ' 
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tify It IS, hox^er, far less conformable to tbe truth of nature 
than to the sophi^cated soaety for which Tie wrote 
wantoh capncioos court lady might perhaps waver, with 
iome warmth of inclination towards both, between two lovers, 
** Alme dell* alma mia,** as Ceha calls them, and be very 
willing to possess either Bat what is morbid m moral 
affection seldom create sympathy, or is fit erthfer for narra- 
tive poetry or the^stage. feonar^li^s diction is stndi^ abd 
pOlisued to the hijhest degree, and though its false refine- 
ment and affected graces often displease ns, the real el^nce 
of maolated passages makes ns pause to admire. In bar 
mony and sweetness of sound he seems fully equal to his 
predecessors, Tasso and Guanni , but he has neither tha 
pathos of the one, nor the fertility of the other The latf 
gnage and turn of thought seems, ^more than in theTPaator 
Fido to be that of the opera, wantmg, indeed, nothing but 
the luiermixture of air to be perfectly adapted to music, Itt 
great repntation, which even Ckescimbeni does his utmost to 
keep up, proves the decline of good taste In Italy, and the 
lateness or its revival • 

4 ■'A new fashion which sprung up about l620, both 
morki the extinction of a taste for gcDoine tragedy, Tmu*. 
and by fumishiug a substitate, stood in the way of 

its revival Translations from Spanish tragedies 
and ttjigi-comedies, those of Lope de V^a and his succ^ 
Rors, replaced the native^use of Italy These were in prose 
^ and m three acts, irregular of coarse, and with veiy differentx 
chamctenstics from those of the Italian school ** The very 
name of tragedy,** says Riccoboni, became ^unknown m 
^our country , the montiert which usurped the place did not 
pretend to that glonOus title Tragi-cotnediea rendered from 
the Spanish, such as Life is a Dream (of Calderon), the 
■Samson, the Guesl of Stone, and others of the same dass, 
were the popular ornaments of the Italian stiige ** t ^ 

5 The extemporaneous comedy had always been 
the nmusement of the Italian populace, not to say 
of all who wished to unbend then: mmds % An epoai • - 

^ Irtom dtlla TO^ pQ«*, I? M7 t Hbt. da TbMtrt Itulw, I 47 
tlla plara the Pilli dl bdro next to ttw <. 1 Tb* oxtampcnDCQai ctnaedj ns 
^ cmlisd eoDUDcdk dsU erts, • It cxo> 
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in this ait was made in 1611 by Flaminio Scala, wlio 
first published the outline or canvas of a senes of these 
pieces, the dialogue being of course reserved for the inge- 
nious performers.“^ Tins outline was not quite so sliort as 
that sometimes given in Italian play-bills ; it explained the 
drift of each actor’s part in the scene, but without any dis- 
tinct hint of what he was to say. The construction of these 
fables js censured by Riccoboin as both weak and licentious j 
but it would not be reasonable to expect that it should be 
otherwise. The talent of the actors supplied the deficiency 
of writers. A certain quickness of Mat, and tact in catch- 
ing the shades of manner, comparatively rare among us, are 
widely diffused in Italy. It would be, we may well suspect, 
impossible to establish an extemporaneous theatre in England 
which should not be stupidl)'^ vulgar.t But Bergamo sent 
out many Harlequins, and Venice many Pantalons. Tliey 
were respected, as brilliant wt ought to be. The emperor 
Mathias ennobled Cecchini, a famous Harlequin, who was, 
however, a man of letters. These actors sometimes took the 
plot of old comedies as their outline, and disfigured them, so 
as hardly to be known, by their extemporaneous dialogue, t 
6. Lope de Vega was at the height of his gloiy at the be- 
spanish ginning of this century. Perhaps the majoiit}’' of his 
dramas fall within it j but enough lias been said on 


sisted,” says Salfi, “ in a mere slvctob or 
plan of a dramatic composition, tbe parts 
in vrbicb having been hardly shadowed 
f out were assigned to different actors who 
were to develop them in extemporaneous 
dialogue.” Such a sketch was called a 
scenario, contaimng the subject of each 
scene, and those of Flaminio Scala were 
celebrated Saggio Storico-Critico, p 38. 
The pantomime, as it exists among us, is 
the descendant of this extemporaneous 
1 comedy, but nith little of the wit and 
spmt of its progenitor 
* Salfi, p 40 

t Tins IS only meant as to dialogue 
and as to the pubhc stage. The talent 
^of a smgle actor, like the late Charles 
Mathews, is not an exception , but even 
the power of strictly extemporaneous 
comedy, with the agreeable poignancy 
that the minor theatre requires, is not 
wanting among some whose station and 
habits of life restrain its exercise to the 
most private circles. 


f Biccoboni, Hist du Tliiutrc Ita- 
lien 'Salfi, xii 518 An elaborate dis- 
quisition on the extemporincous comedj 
by Mr PaniMi, in the Foreign Kenew 
for 1829, (not the Foreign Quarterly, 
but one early extinguished,) derives it 
from the mimes and Atcllanian comedies 
of ancient Italy, tracing them through 
the middle ages The point seems suf- 
ficiently proved The lost company of 
performers in this old, though plebeian, 
famdy, existed witliin about thirty years 
in Lombardy , a friend of mine at that 
time witnessed the last of the Harlc- 
qmns 1 need hardly say that this cha- 
racter was not a mere skipper over the 
stage, as we have seen him, but a very 
honest and lively young Bergamasque., 
The plajs of Carlo Gozzi, if plays they 
are, are mere hints to guide the wit of 
extemporaneous actors 
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the sulgoct in t]ie last volume His contctnporancs and im 
mediate stfcccsSore were ciAcdingly numcrona , tlie eOal 
^gcnco of dramatic literainre m Spam corresponding exactly 
in tirac,^to that of England. Several tire named by Bon- 
terwek tuid^ Velasquez , bat one only, Petiro Cal 
deron de Id Barca, must bo permitted to arrest us 
This celebrated man was bom in IGOO, and died ^ 
in 1G83 Erom an early age till after the middle of the 
century when ho entered the chnrch, bo contributed, with a 
fertility only eclipsed by that of Lope, a long list of tra^c, 
histone, comic, and tragi-comic dramas to the Spanish stage 
In the latter penod of his life, be conBned himself to the rc- ^ 
ligiooB pieces, called Autos Sacranicutnlcs Of these^ 97 
published in the collective edition of 1726, beside* 127 
jiiB regular plays In one year, lC35, it la said that twelve 
of Jus comedies appeared. Bat tho nuthentia^ of so largo"' 
a number bas been qaestioned , he is said to bavo given n 
list of his eacred plajrs, at tho a^ of eighty, consisting of 
only GS No collection was published by himself Some of 
his comedies, in the Spanish sense of llio word, it may bo 
observed, turn more or less on religious subjects, as thoir 
titles show El PuTOTtono de San rntncio — -La Devoaon 
de la Craz — Jadas ^Inccaboos- — La Cisma de Ingjjilternu 
He did not dislike contemporary subjects. InJIl ^itio^do 
Breda, we have Spmolo, Nassau, and others then liv’ing on 
the scene. Calderon's metre is generally trbclmic, of eight 
or seven syllables, not always rbyming, but terse* do ortof 
mayor, as they were called, or anapEEstic hues of eleven or 
tt^ve syllables, and also hendecasyllDbles, frequently occur •' 

f 7 The comedies, those properly BO ended, 

-which' represent manners, ore fdl of incident, bat Tnifm,, 
not pcrhhps crowded so as to produce any coufusidn , *‘**' 
the cbaractcrs have nothing very salient but express tho 
timcntS of gentlemen with franraoss and spirit. We find ib-^ 
every one a picture Of Spam , gallantry, jealou^, qmck ro- 
sentment of insult^ Bometimes deep revenge The lan^ago 
of Calderon is not unfreqaentlj^poebcal, even m these lighter 
dramas, bat hyperbolical figure* and insipid conceits deform 
ts beauty The graaoso or witty servant, is an unfailing 
lersonagc , but I do not know fmv reaHms*. however, beino' 
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extremely limited) that Caldeiou displays much brilliancy or 
liveliness m his sallies. 

8 . The plays of Calderon requiied a good deal of tlieatrical 
apparatus, unless the good nature of the audience dispensed 
with It. But this kind of comedy must have led to scenical 
irhprovements. TJiey seem to contain no indecency, nor do 
the intrigues ever become criminal, at least in effect , most 
of the ladies, indeed, are uiimamed. Yet they have been 
severely censured by later critics on the scoic of their mo- 
rality, which IS no doubt that of the stage, but considerably 
purified in comparison with the Italian and French of the 
sixteenth century. Caldeion seems to bear no resemblance 
to any English uTiter of his age, except, m a certain degree, 
to Beaumont and Fletcher. And as he wants their fei tihty 
of wit and humour, we cannot, I presume, place the best of 
his comedies on a level with even the second class of theirs. 
But I should speak perhaps with more reserve of an author, 
very few of whose plays I have read, and with whose language 
I am very imperfectly acquainted ; nor should I have ventured 
so far, if the opinion of many European critics had not seemed 
to wairant my frigid chaiactei of one who has sometimes 
been so much applauded. 

9. La Vida es Sueno rises, in its subject as -well as style, 
La Vida es abovc tile Ordinary comedies of Calderon. Basilius, 
Sueno King of Poland, a deep philosopher, has by consult- 
ing the stars had the misfortune of ascertaining that his uii- 
boin son Sigismund would be under some extraordinary 
influences of evil passion. He resolves in consequence to 
conceal his birth, and to bung him up in a horrible solitude, 
where, it hardly appears why, he is laden with chains, and 
covered with skins of beasts, leceiving meantime an excellent 
education, and becoming able to converse on every subject, 
\ though destitute of all society but that of his keeper Clotaldo. 
Tha inheritance of the crown of Poland is supposed to have 
-devolved on Astolfo, duke of Moscovy, or on his cousin Es- 
trella, who, as daughter of an elder branch, contests it with 
him. The play opens by a scene, in which Rosaura, a Mos- 
covite lady, who having been betrayed by Astolfo, has fled to 
Poland an man’s attire, descends the almost impassable pre- 
cipices which overhang the small castle wherein Sigismund 
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is confined 'This B(^o nnd that m whicfi iie first nji^rs, 
Jore impressive and full ^of bcautyi even now tlint wo arc 
/‘become aiicustoraed in cacficss to thqso tbeatncol wonders 
tClotaldo^ discovers thopnnee in 6on\*ersati5n ivith n stiimger, 
who by tho -king’s general order must bo detained, and pro- 
bably for death .A arcumstanco lead^ lum to bclicfe that 
this stranger is hih son , bat tho Castnian loyalty transferred 
to Poland forbids him to hesitate m obeying his instroctionS 
The king, however," who baa fortunately determined to rdenso 
his son, nnd try nn axpenment upon tho force of the stars, 
coming in, at this time, sets Rosaora at liberty 

10 In the next act Sigismnnd, who, by the help"" of a 
sleeping potion, has been conveyed to tho jMiIncc, wntccs m 
a^b^ of down, and in the midst of royal splendour Ho haS 
little difficulty in understanding bis new condition, bat pre- 
serves a not unnotond resentment of his former treatment. 
The malign stars prevail j he tnaits Astolfo with the utmost 
BTTOganco, reviles and threatens his father, tlirowB ono of Kis 
servants ont of the window, attempts the life of Qotaldo and * 
the honour of Rosanra The king, more convinced than over 
of the truth of astrology, directs another soporific driinght to 
be administered , and m tlie next scene wo find the pnneo 
again in bis prison Clotaldo, onco more at ins side, per- 
snades him thnt hia late royalty has passed in a dream, wisely 

" 6bserYmg, however, that asleep or awake w’o should ijlwnys 
'' do what IS Tight. 

11 Sigismund, after somo philosophical reflections^ pre- 
pares to submit to tho sad realty wnich has displaced lus 
vision But in tho third act, an unforeseen event recalls him 
to the world ^ Ihe army, become neqaamted with his rights, 
and indignant that the long should transfer tliont to Astolfo, 
bteak int^> his prison and place him at ibeirliend Clotaldo 
expects nothing bat death. A now revolution, however, 

, taken place. Sigisrannd, corrected by the dismal cons^ - 
tjnences of giving way to passion in his former dream, •dnd / 
apprehending a similar waking once more, has sodde^nly 
overthrown thQ_8way of the sinister constellations thnt had 
enslaved him J bo becomes genoroWs, mdd, and master of 
himselfj and the only pretext for hia disinhentnnce. bang 
♦ removed, it is easy that ho ehonld bo reconaled to Bis father. 
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that Astolfo, abandoning a kingdom lie can no longer claim, 
should espouse the injured Rosaura, and that tlie lefornied 
piince should become the husband of Estrella. The incidents 
which chiefly relate to these latter characters have been omitted 
111 this slight analysis. 

12. Tins tragi-comedy presents a moral not so contemptible 
in the age of Calderon as it may now appear ; that tlic stars 
may influence our will, but do not oblige it. If we could 
extract an allegorical meaning from the chimeras of astrology, 
and deem the stars but names for the circumstances of birth 
and fortune which affect the character as avcII as condition of 
every man, but yield to the persevering energy of sclf-corrcc- 
tioii, we might see in this fable the shadow of a permanent 
and valuable truth. As a play it dcscives considerable 
piaisej the events are sui prising without excessive improba- 
bility, an'd succeed each other without confusion ; the thoughts 
are natmal and poetically expressed, and it requires, on the 

; whole,- less allowance for the diffeient standard of national 
taste than is usual in the Spanish drama. 

13. A Secreto agravio secreta vengan 9 a is a domestic 
jvsecreto tragedy whicli turns on a common stoiy — a hus- 

' band’s revenge on one whom he erroneousl}' believes 

to be still a favoured, and who had been once an 
accepted, lover. It is something like Tancred and Sigismunda, 
except that the lover is killed instead of the husband. Tlie 
latter puts him to death secretly, which gives name to the 
play. He afterwards sets fire to his own house, and m the 
confusion designedly kills his wife. A friend communicates 
the fact to his sovereign, Sebastian King of Portugal, wlio 
applauds what has been done. It is an atrocious play, and 
speaks terrible things as to the state of public sentiment in 
Spain, but abounds with interesting and touching passages. 

14. It has been objected to Caldeion, and the following 
' style of defence of Bouterwek seems very insufficient, that 

Calderon servauts converse in a poetical style like then- 
masters. ^ “ The spirit, on these particular occasions,” says 
that judicious but lenient critic, “ must not be^isunderstood. 
The servants lu Calderon’s comedies always imitate the lan- 
guage of their masters. In most cases they expiess them- 
selves like the latter, in the natural language of real life, and 



Objj Vi’l FHOU lOOOTOaOSO Gj 

iftm dieted of dbht colonnng of tho ideas, 'mtlioot which a 
Immatio work censes to Inta poem Bat wbenever romantif' 
^bmtr^ speaks in the language of tcnflerncss, ndnumtion, 

If flattery, then, according to Spanish cnstbin, every idea 
lecomea a metaphor , ana Calderon, who was o thorongli 
Spaniard, seized,, these opportunities to give tlic reins to his 
ancy, and to suffer it to take a bold l^c flight beyond the 
louniines of natuiy. On such occasions tlie most oxlravn 
pint raetnphonc language, m the style of tho Italian Mannists, 
hd not appear onnattiral to a Spanish audience , and erven 
IJalderon mmselfjJiad for that stylo a particular fondncjts, to 
he gratification of i\hich ho eaenfleed a clioster taste It 
vas ms ambition to become a more refined Lope do Vegn or 
i Spanish Monni Thus in his play, Bien vengns ma], si 
rtjngas solo, a waiting maid, addressing her young mistress 
tvbo has risen in a gay humour, says — * Aurora noold not 
lave done wrong had she slnrabei^ that morning in her 
inowy crystal, for that the sight of her mistresses charms 
ivould soffice to draw aside the curtains frora^tbo couch of*’ 
Sol * She adds that, using a Spanish id^ ' it might then, 
indeed, be said that tho suu hod risen m her lnd)'^8 eyes.’ 
Valets, on tho- like occasion, speok in tho feome stylfi*, nnd 
rvhon lovers address compliments to their mistresses, nnd 
illese reply in tho eamo strain, the play of far fetched meta 
phors IS a^^ravated by antitheses to n degree which is intolcr- 
iblo to any bat a Spanish formed taste. But it must not 
forgotten tlxat this langungo of gallantry was in Calderon’s 
time spoken by tho fashionable world, nnd that it was n ver- 
nacolar property of tho ancient nntioiial poetry ”• What is 
this but to confess that Calderon bad not genius to raise him 
self above his age, and that he can be read only as a “ Tnton 
of the minnpwB ono who is great but in corapanson with hi8_ 

nmghhpurs ? It will not convert bod writing into good to^ 
toll us, as 18 perpetually done, that we must place onrsefVes 
in the author s p^itton, and make allowances for the taste ofw 
bis age, or the temper of his nation All this is true, rolnt 

F 507 It ha bMn log^nlaoilj th^ mattn, ifti£ dedpml to 
hh>ta5 Ld tb« Qofcrtad j U otWt toLxxt., ifafiraloni. Bat thli b pnfaobij'too rv- 
^ that tb« h^b-flovn UogiM^ of arfints 'flsnd n aeu*e, 

-Oin BpankB drmsia b oc thirt of » 

VOL Jif F 
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tively to tlic antlior liiinsclf, and may be pleaded a 

coiulcmuation of liis talents; but the excuse of the man is 
not that of the woik. 

15. The fame of Calderon has been latterly resned in 
Europe through the praise of some German eritic'’, 
but especially the unbounded panegyric of one of 
overrnted greatest men, William .Schlegel. The pas- 

sage IS well known for its brilliant eloquence. Every one 
must differ with reluctance and rcsjiect from this accomplished 
writer; and an Englishman, acknowledcdng \\ith gratitude 
and admiration what Schlcgel has done for the glory of Shaks- 
peare, ought not to grudge the laurels be showers upon 
auothci head. It is however rather as a poet tliau a dramatist 
that Calderon has received this homage ; and in his poetry, 
it seems to be lather bestowed on the mjsticism, which finds 
a responsive chord in so many German hearts, than on what 
w^e should consider a more unnersal excellence, as}mpathy 
-- wnth, and a pow'er over all that is true and beautiful in nature 
’and 111 man, Sismondi (but the distance between Weimar 
and Geneva in matters of taste is incomparably greater than 
by the public load) dissenting from this eulogy of Schlcgel, 
w'hich he fairl)'- lays before the reader, stigmatises Calderon 
as eminently the poet of the age wdierem be lived, the age of 
Philip IV. Said goes so far as to say we can hardly lead 
Calderon wuthout indignation ; since he seems to have had 
no view but to make his genius subservient to the lowest jirc- 
judices and superstitions of his country."' In the tw enty-fiftli 
volume of the Quai terly Review' an elaborate and able cri- 
tique on the plays of Calderon seems to have estimated him 
without prejudice on either side. “ His boundless and inex- 
haustible fertility of invention. Ins quick pow'er of seizing 
and prosecuting every thing wuth dramatic eftect, the unfail- 
ing animal spiiits of Ins dramas, if we may venture on the 
expression, the general loftiness and punty of Ins sentiments, 
- the rich facility of his verse, the abundance of Ins language, 
and the clearness and precision with wlncli he embodies Ins 
thoughts in w'oids and figures, entitle him to a high rank as 
to the imagination and creative faculty of a poet, but w'e can- 


Hi*;! Lvtt de Gingxi^nC, vol xii p 499 
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cgpF^it to tnroV him nmongf the mighty* mnaters of the 
Jinmnn breast” • Hia total wnnt of troth to onturc, even the 
**^dcnl nature which poetry embodies, jnstifics at least this sen 
tence. “ The wildest flights of Biron and Romeo,” icis ob- 
served* ** ore tame to tho heroes of Calderon , thd^ Asiatic 
pomp of expression, tho exnberanco of metaphor, tho perpe 
toal recnrrence of tho same figures, which the poetry of Spain 
derived from its intercourse with the Arabian conquerors 
of the pcmnsuln, are lavished by him in all their fulness. 
Every address of a lover to a mistress is thickly studded 
with stars and flowers , her looks arc always nets of gold, 
her lips rubies, and her heart a rock, which tho rivers of bis 
tears attempt m vain to melt In short, the Inngn^ of tho 
heart is entirely abandoned for that of the fancy , the bnlliint 
bat false cbncctti which have infected the poctTcal htOratuTO 
of every country, and which have been nnivcrsally exploded 
by pure taste, glitter in every page and intrude into evtry 
spe^ ^ t 


Sect n — On the FiiENcn Drama *' 

JVf Kf A Dramaililt <f Uir Pa-hd — ChnteilJg — ITU prbteipai 7'r€geiBet 

^ I 

IG Among the company who performed nt the second 
theatre of Pans, that established in tlio Marais, was 
Hardy, who, like Shakspearc, nniting both artSj was 
lufiiself the author of OOO, or, os some say, 800 dramatic 
pieces ► It is said that forty-ono of these are exbmf in tho 
, collection of his works which I bnvo never seen Several of 
them were wntten, learned by heart, and represented withm 
n week .Hlw o\yn invontiODS are the worst of all , his tnige^ 
dies and tragi-com^ies ore borrowed witli as close an adhe- 
• fence to the original text as possible from Homer or Plntarch^ 
or Cervantes, They have more incident than those of his 
predecessors, and are somewhat less absurd , bat Hardy is a 
wnter of litUe talent. The Mononne is the most tolefablo of 
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his tragedies. In these he frequently abandoned the chorus, 
•and even where he introduces it, does not regularly close the. 
act with an ode.'^ ^ 

37* Ju the comedies of Hardy, and in the many burlesque 
farces represented under Heniy IV. and Louis XIII., no 
regard was paid to decency, either in the language or the 
circumstances. Few persons of rank, especially ladies, at- 
tended the theatres.f These were first attracted by pastoral 
representations, of which Racan gave a successful example in 
his Artemce. It is hardly, however, to be called a drama, t 
But the stage being no longer abandoned to the populace, 
and a more critical judgment in French literature gaining 
ground, encouraged by Richelieu, who built a large room in 
his palace for the repiesentation of Miraine, an indifferent 
tragedy, part of which was suspected to be his own §, the an- 
cient theatre began to be studied, rules were laid down and 
partially observed, a perfect decorum replaced the licentious- 
ness and gross language of the old writers. Mairet and 
Rotrou, though without rising, m their first plays, much 
above Hardy, just served to piepare the way for the father 
and founder of the national theatre. 11 

'18. The Melite of Corneille, his first production, was 
represented m 1629, when he was twenty-three years of age. 
This IS only distinguished, as some say, from those of Hardy 
by a greater vigour of style ; but Fontenelle gives a very dif- 
ferent opinion. It had at least a success which caused a new 
troop of actors to be established in the Marais. His next, 
Chtandre, it is agreed, is not so good. But La Veuve is 
much better , irregular in action, but with spirit, character. 


• Fontenelle, Hist du Thdatre Fran- 
901S (in (Euvres de Fontenelle, ui 72 ) 
Suard, Melanges de Litt^rature, vol iv 
f Suard, p 134 Rotrou boasts that 
since he wrote for the theatre, it had be- 
come so well regulated that respectable 
'•women might go to it with as little 
scruple as to the Luxembourg garden 
Comoillo, however, has, in general, the 
credit of haiing purified the stage , after 
his second piece, Chtandre, he admitted 
nothing licentious in his comedies The 
only remam of grossness, Fontenelle ob- 
serves, was that the 'lo^ers sefjitoi/oient, 
but as he gravely goes on to remark, ]e 


tutoyement ne choque pas les bonnes 
mocurs , il ne choque que la politesse et 
la vraie galanterie p 91 Bijt the lost 
instance of this heinous oflfencd is in Le 
Menteur 

^ Suard, ubi supra 
§ Fontenelle, p 84 96 
If Id p 78 It IS difficult in France, 
as it is with us, to ascertain the date of 
plays, because they were often repre- 
sented for years before they came from 
the press It is conjectured by Fonte- 
nelle that one or two pieces of Mairet 
and Rotrou may have preceded any by _ 
Corneille ' ^ r 
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and well mventelf Sitmahons, it in the first model of the higher* 
-come4f* These early comedies mast m fhct- have jbeen re- 
idtively of considerable merit, amce they raieed Corneille to 
high reputation, and connect^ him with Ae hterary liiefc o^ 
hiB tune The Medea, though mnch borrowed froiA''‘3enec8, 
gave a tone of grandeur and dignity unknown before to 
French tragedy Thia appeared m lu35, and was followed 


by the Cid next year 

19 Notwithstanding the defence made by La Harpe, Itan 
not bnt agree with the Frendi Academy, m their ^ ^ 
criticism on this play* that the eot^ect is essentially 
ill-choson No circumstances can be imagined, no^ skill call 
be omploytjd, tha t will reconcile the mind to the mamage of 
a donghter with one that has shed her father's blSpd.*^ And 
the law of unity of time, which crowds every event of the 
drama withm a few hoars, renders the promised consent of 
Ghim^ne (for such it is) to this nnion still more revolting and 
improbable, t The knowledge of this termination re»6cts on 
the reader during a second perusal, so as to give an ;rre8ist 
ible impression of her msincenty in her prenons soh33tations 
for hiB death She seems, indeed, in several passages^ little 
else than a tragic coqnette, and one of the most odibu^ kmd ^ 
The English smge at that time was not exeinp^from great 
yiolations of nature and decorum , yet bad the subject of the 
Od talleu into the hands of Beaumont and Fletcher, and it is 
one which they would have willingly selected, for the sake of 
the effective aitoabons and contrasts of poasioo it affords, the 
part of Chim^e would have been managed by them with 
great warmth and spirit, thongh probably not less incongnuty 
an^ extravagance , bnt I con scarcely behove that thb con 
cluaidn would have beep so much in the style of comedy 
^ Her death, or retirement mfo a monastery, would have 


Snrd. FootneOa. Rnpe^ 
t Harp* baa aiid that (TiinUn* 
^oa Dot pTornfaB at laat to marry Ro' 
tboogb the ipoetxtor parcai aathat 
vin do ■& He fegeta that riia hat 
c oPTmhri ooed her lorar^ avoid in tba 
dot! vith Dos Banehoi ~ 


>cn rata q at v rw mmtat ,kmt r%kmtma 
Ml^pTtx^-aet aa.1 


f in thaae Uoaai far axtmple, ofttha^ 
third art, Kena 4lh t — 



ox d beaox aol rm^Mt aa Mdtra, 
•oadbU a W«i T«C«r Ml Hn f 
la ilfuaui <*aD d aval dtritr 
acudiatt aat ia Da riaa y ii ai . 


It ia troa that ha Cnind t^ in hit 
Spaolth ortgloah hot il«t don aoi 
dtf the inafichnu, br„ib* aeiiti- 

mant althar monl, or ami theatiieallj 
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seemed more consonant to her own dighity and to that of. a 
’tragic subject. Corneille was however borne out by the tra- 
dition of Spam, and by the authority of Guillen de Castro 
whom he imitated. 

20. rThe language of Corneille is elevated, his sentiments, 
style of If sometimes hyperbolical, generally noble, when he 
Corneille. ^nth the pBssion of love j conscious of 

the nature of his own powers, he has avoided subjects wherein 
this must entirely predominate ; it was to be, as he thought, 
an' accessory but never a principal source of dramatic interest. 
In this, however, as a general law of tragedy, he was mis- 
taken , love IS by no means unfit for the chief source of tra- 
gic distress, but comes in generally with a cold and feeble 
efiect as a, subordinate emotion. In those Roman stories 
which he most affected, its expression could hardly be other- 
wise than insipid and incongruous. Coineille probably would 
have dispensed with it, like Shakspeaie in Conolanus and Ju- 
lius Caesar ; but the taste of his contemporaries, foi med m 
the pedantic school of romance, has imposed fetters on his 
genius in almost every drama. In the Cid, wheie the subject 
left him no choice, he has perhaps succeeded bettei m the 
delineation of love than on any other occasion ; yet even 
here we often find the cold exaggeiations of complimentaiy 
verse, instead of the voice of nature. But other scenes of 
this play, especially in the first act, which bring foi ward the 
proud Castilian characters of the two fathers of Rodiigo 
and Cliimene, are full of the nervous eloquence of Corneille, 
and the general style, though it may not have borne the 
fastidious criticism either of the Academy or of Voltaire, is 
so far above any thing which had been heard on the Fiench 
stage, that it was but a very frigid eulogy in the foimer to 
say that it “ had acquired a considerable reputation among 
works of the kind.’’ It had at that time astonished Paris ; ' 
but the prejudices of Cardinal Richelieu and the envy of m- 
‘fenoi authors, joined, perhaps, to the proveibial unwilling- - 
ness of critical bodies to commit themselves by warmth of 
praise, had some degiee of influence on the judgment which 
the Academy pronounced on the Cid, though I do not think 
it was altogether so unjust and uncandid as has sometimes 
been supposed. 
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£1 The nexF tragedy of Comeille, ^Les ' Horaces^ is 
tiftW ^TyVi^n to lesa objectioti than the C5d,^ot so ^ 

duch becaase there is, as the French cnCics have 
discovered, a want of unity in the solgect, which I dcnnot 
quite perceive, nor because the fifth act is tedious and unm 
terestiDg, os from the repulsiveness of/ the story, and the 
jamng of the sentiments with our natnral sympathies. Cor 
neille has complicated the I^:end in Livy with the mamEige 
of the younger Horatias to the sister of the Ctmatn,iund 
thus placed his two female personages m a nearly simjlar 
Bitoation, which he has taken httle pads to diversify by any 
contrast in their characters. They speak, on the contrary, 
nearly in the same tone, and we see no reason why the hero 
of the tragedy should not, as he seems half disposed, have 
followed np the murder of his sister by that of^his wife. 
More skill is displayed ra the opposition of chamcter between 
the combatants themselves , hut the mild, though not less 
courageous or patnotic, Conatios attaches the spectator, who 
cares nothing for the tnnmph of Home, or the glofy of the 
Horatian name It moat w confessed that the eld6^ Hora 
tins iB nobly concaved, the Roman eneigy of whnih^we 
find but a caricature in his brutish bod, ^nes ont iiT him 
with an admirable dramatic spmt. I shall be accused, never 
thelesa, of want of taste, when 1 confess that his celebrated 
moitrutf has always seemed to me less emmently 
snblime than the general snffrage of France has declared it. 
There is nothing veiy novel or stnkmg in the proposition, 
that a soldier’s dnty is to die in the fidd rather than desert 
his post by flight , and in a tragedy full of the hyperbolesjof 
Homan patriotism, it appeare strange that we shohld be 
nstodished at that which is the principle of all military bo- 
nonr The words ore emphatic m their position, and calcn 
lated to draw forth the actor’s energy , hot this is on artifice 
of no great skill , and one can hardly help thinking, that li 
spectator in the pit would spontaneoudy have antiapated the'^ 
'answer of a warlike fiither to the feminine question, — 

Qd« TonBw.Toot qoU fit contra troli 7 

Hie Style of this tragedy is reckoned by the cntics anpenor 
to that uf the Qd , the nervousness and warmth of Corneille 
p 4 - 
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is more displayed ; and it is more free from inconect and 
trivial expression. 

22. Cinna, tbe next in order of time, is probably that tra- 
gedy of Corneille which would be placed at the head 
by a majority of sujffrages. His eloquence reached 
here its highest point ; the speeches are longer, more vivid m 
narration, more philosophical m argument, more abiindant in 
that strain of Roman energy, which he had derived chiefly from 
Lucan, more emphatic and condensed m their language and 
versification. But, as a drama, this is deserving of little praise ; 
the characters of Cmna and Maximus are contemptible, that 
of Emilia IS treacherous and ungrateful. She is indeed the 
type of a numerous class who have followed her in works of 
fiction, and sometimes, unhappily, in real life ; the female 
patriot, theoretically, at least, an assassin, but commonly 
compelled, by the iniquity of the times, to console herself in 
practice vnth safer transgressions. We have had some spe- 
cimens ; and other nations, to their shame and sorrow, have 
had more. But even the magnanimity of Augustus, whom 
we have not seen exposed to instant dangei, is uninteresting, 
nor do we perceive why he should bestow his friendship as 
well as his forgiveness on the detected traitor that cowers 
before him. It is one of those subjects, which might, by 
the invention of a more complex plot than history furnishes, 
have better excited the spectator’s attention, but not his' 
sympathy. 

23. A deeper interest belongs to Polyeucte ; and this is 
Poiyeuctc tragedy of Corneille wherein he aflfects the 

heart. There is, indeed, a ceitam incongruity which 
we cannot overcome between the sanctity of Chnstian martyr- 
dom and the language of love, especially when the latter is 
lather the more prominent of the two in the conduct of the 
drama. But the beautiful character of Pauline would 
redeem much greater defects than can be ascribed to this 
tragedy. It is the noblest, perhaps, on the French stage, 
and conceived with admirable delicacy and dignity .t In the 

* Tlic cotcne at the Hotel Rambou- suaded by an actor of so little reputation 
illct thought that Poheucte u-ould not that he did not even bear a part in the 
succeed, on account of its religious cha- performance. Fontenclle, p 101 
meter Corneille, it is said, was about f Fontcnelle thinks that it shows 
to irithdraw las trngeds, but was dis- « un grand attachement d son des oir, et 
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style, bowBver, of Polycucte, there seems Ho be some return 
townrds the languid tone of common place which had been 
wholly thrown off in Gnna.* '' 

Q4; Hodogunc la said to have been a fhvonntc with tho 
author It can hardly bo so with tho generality of 
his readers. The story has all the ntroaty of tho i 

older school, from which Comenio, in his earlier ploys, had 
emancipated tho stage. It borders even on ndiculc. Two 
pnncee, kept by their mother, one of those fanes whom onr 
own Webster or Marston w'ould have delighted to draw,»in 
Ignorance which is tho elder, and conseqnently entitled to 
the throne, ore enaraonred of Rodogune. Thar motlicr 
makes it a condition of declanng tlio sncccssion, that they 
shall shed the blood of this pnneess Struck with horror 
at such a proposition, they refer tlicir passion to the choice 
of Rodogune, who, in her turn, demands tlie death of their 
mother The emharrassment of these amiable youths may 
be conceired. La Horpe extols the fifth act of this tragedy, 
and It may perhaps be effective in representaaon j 

25 Pompey, sometimes loaccaratcly called tho DJatli of 
Pompey, is rffore defective in construction than 
even any other tragedy of Corneille. The hero, if 
Pompey is snch, never appears on the stage, and his dcatli 
being recounted at tho banning of the second net, tho retd 
'subject of tlie piece so for os it can be said to ha\o one is 
the punishment of his assassms, a rctnbubon demanded by 
tho moral senso of the spectator, but linrdly important onoogh 
for dramatic interest. Tlio cl^ctcr ofOesar is somowimt 
weakened by his passion for Cleopotra, wbicli assumes more 
thfi tone of devoted gallantry than trnth or probabili^’^war- 
rant , but Cornelia, thoogh with some Lncanic extravagance, 
18 fcdl of a Roman noblraess of spint, which renders her. 


on gnod caneiin'^ m PwUim to detir* 
tlict 8<i erm tboold arra ber boSMotfi 
imtead aC pforarlng tb« UtUr to b* 
nacQtcd that un mkM tmrrj ber lorer 
niflnloca Htr U PoStlqn*. net IS. 
ThH b TftU0 an odd nodm of vbet la 
anffWaot to cooatltitta an barole eb*. 
TWter It la not tba eooduet at Fso* 
Une, wfaklriirvrarj OiHatkaor ylrtttoca 
votoan mtot^satiiralj^ b« tba ■ddq, bot 


tbafiaaamdionrticndlangaagavhkbac' » 

coTDpasy h, that noder ber part ki ooblc. 

1 the aaooDd aeeno <k the accood 
act, factwe an Serm u axtd raslbc, tvo 
tbaraetm of tba moot alerated tba 

(bonar qnlta tba ataga vbb tbb 

AAao, tny TTTtoacx ot^ at tno 
Tbo lattar rapBe^.— 

Ate. trav aiAaartox, rt trap forUt tBM 
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after Pauline, l)ut at a lonpf intenal, tlie finest aninn^- llie 
female clmracti-rs of Corneille. ^’lK’ lan^na^i' is not bcncalli 
that of Ins caihei tragedies. 

20. In lleraclnis wo. begin to find an infmonty of bUlr. 

Few passages, espeiiall) after the lirst t»et, are 
iicradiu* MgfHii ; and the plot, mstend of 

tlie faults Me may ascribe to some of die iormer dnimas, a 
too great simplicity and want of a< lion, oUends b\ the per- 
plexity of Its situations, and still more In tbeii nature ,* since 
they arc wholly among the propei resonree‘^ of (onn-dy. 'I’iie 
tiuc and the false Ileraeluis each uncertain of bis paternity, 
each afiaid to espouse one uho may or mnj not be Ins sister, 
tile emliariassmcnt of Plior^is, etpially irritated by botli, but 
aware that m putting either to death, he ma\ punish Ins oun 
son, the art of Leoiitmc uho produces this ronfnsion, not In 
silence, but by a senes of inconsistent fidseboods, all these 
are in theinseU cs Indicious, and such ns m eomed\ could 
produce no other eflect than laughter. 

27 . Nicomcde is generally placed by the critics belou 
* Hernclius, an opinion m ulndi I should hardly 
Meomwe 'pjjy piQj. jg improbable, but 

more tolerable than the stiange entanglements oi llenielms, 
and the spirit of Corneille shines out more in tlie (harm lets 
and sentiments. None of his later tracredies (leser\e imith 
notice, except that we find one of Ins celebrated scenes in 
Sertonus, a drama of little gcneinl meiit. Niconu'de and 
Sertonus were both first rcpiesented aftci the middle of the 
century. 

-28. Voltaire has well distinguished ** the fine scones of 
rnuitsand aiid tlic fiiiG tragcdics of Pacino.” It can, 

Scme°^ perhaps, hardly be said that, uitli the exception of 

Pol 3 ’^eucte, the former lias produced a single jilay, 
which, taken as a whole, we can commend. Tlie keys of the 
passions were not given to his custody. But m tlint uhich 
"he intioduced upon the French stage, and which long con- 
tinued to be Its boast, impressive energetic declamation, 
thoughts masculine, bold, and sometimes sublime, conveyed 
in a style for the most pai t clear, condensed, and noble, and 
in a rhythm sonorous and satisfactory to the ear, lie has not 
since been eq^ualled. Lucan, it has always been said, uas 
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the favounte study of Corndlle No one, perhaps, can nd 
mifo one who 1 im not d strong relish for the other That 
thB*tragedian has ercr anrpassed tho highest flights of his 
Roman prototype, it miglit be diflicnlt to prove , bat if his 
fire IS not moro intcnBe, it is accorapanied by leas smoko , 
hiB hyperboles, for such he has, ore less frequent and less 
turgid , his taste is moro jadiaooa, he knows better, espe- 
aalJy m description, what to choose and where to stop 
Lucan, however, would have disdained the politeness of the 
amorous heroes of Corneille, and though oflen tedious, often 
offensive to good taste, is never lan^id or ignoble 

29 The first French comedy wntton in polite language* 
without low wit or indecency, is due to Corneille, ^ 
or rather, m some degree, to the Spanish nnthor 
whom he copied in Menteor This has been improved 
a little by Goldoni, and onr own well known farce, The Liar, 
IS borrowed firom both Ihe inadents are diverting, but it 
belonn to the subordmate class of comedy, and a better moral 
wonld have been shown m the disgrace of tho pnnopal chn 
meter Another comedy about the same time, Lb Pedant 
Jou6, by Cyrano de Bergerac, had mudi success It Jioa 
been cmled the first comedy id prose, and tlie first wherein a 
provincial dialect is introduced , the rcmnrk, as to the former 
arcumstance, shows a forgetfulness of Lanvey Mohilro has 
borrowed freely from this play 

80 The only tragedies, after those of Corneille, ontenor 
to 1650, which the French themselves hold worthy oewrradi 
of remembrance, ore the Sopbonisbe of Mairot , in *^**'*^ 
which some characters and some passages ore vigoronsly 
conceived, bat tho stylo is debosea by low and Indicrons 
thonghts, winch later critics never fail to point out with 
seventy*, the Scevolo of Dnryer, the best of several good 
tragedies, foil of lines of great siraphaty in expression, bnt 
which seem to gain force through their simplicity, by one 
- who though never sublime, adopted with success ^o^overe^ 
and reasoning style of Corneillet, the Marianne of Tristan 
which, at Its appearance in 1637> passed for a nval of the 
Cid, and remained for a century on the stage, bat is now 
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ridiculed for a style alternately turgid and ludicrous ; and the 
Wenceslas of Rotrou, which had not ceased perhaps thirty 
years since to be represented. 

31. This tragedy, the best work of a fertile dramatist, 
wcnccsias ^'ho did himself honour by a ready acknowledg- 
ofnotrou (jf superiority of Corneille, instead of can- 

vassing the suffrages of those who alwa)'s envy genius, is by 
no means so much below that great master, as, in the un- 
fortunate efforts of his later years, he was below himself. 
Wenceslas was represented in 1647* It may be admitted 
that Rotrou had conceived his plot, which is wholly original, 
in the spirit of Corneille ; the masculine energy of the senti- 
ments, the delineation of bold and fierce passions, of noble and 
heroic love, the attempt even at political philosophy, arc copies 
of that model. It seems, indeed, that in several scenes Rotrou 
must, out of mere generosity to Corneille, have determined 
to outdo one of his most exceptionable passages, the consent 
of Chimene to espouse the Cid. His o^vn curtain drops on 
the vanishing reluctance of his heroine to accept the hand of 
a monster whom she hated, and who had just murdered her 
lover in his own brother. It is the Lady Anne of Shakspeare j 
but Lady Anne is not a heroine. Wenceslas is not unworthy 
of companson with the second class of Corneille’s tragedies. 
But the ridiculous tone of language and sentiment which the 
heroic romance had lendered popular, and from which Cor- 
neille did not wholly emancipate himself, often appears m this 
piece of Rotrou ; the intrigue is lather too complex, in the 
Spanish style, for tragedy , the diction seems frequently ob- 
noxious to the most indulgent criticism , but above all, the 
story is essentially ill contrived, ending m the giossest \ao- 
lation of poetical justice ever witnessed on the stage, the im- 
punity and even the triumph of one of the worst characteis 
that was ever dra^vn, 
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Sect m — On the English Drama ' 


London Tlunint — SkaJttpoan -Jontm-^ JJenmoti and FUUAer-~ JJa*^ 
dxger >- OUier EngHtk DramaiMU 


32 The English drama had been encoorngcd throogh tho 
reign of Elirabeth by increasing popularity, not 
wiSistandiDg the strenaoua opposition of a party 
sufficiently powerful to enlist tho magistracy, and, 

;n a certain measure, tho government, on its side. A pro- 
gressive improvement in dramatic writing, possibly also, 
thoDgh we Know less of this, in the skill of the actors, cn 
nobled, while it kept alive, the pabhe taste , tho crude and 
insipid compositions of on Edwards or a Whetstone, among 
pnmbers more whose very namee are lost, gave way to the 
real genios of Greene and Marlowe, and after them to Shak 
apeare. 

$3 At the begiDiuDg of this century, not less than eleven 
regular play houses had been erected in London and 
ita suburbs , several of wfafeh, it appears, were still 
in use, an order of the pnvy counal in l 600 , restraining tho 
number to two, being little r^arded Of these tbo moat im 
portant was that of the Black Fnars, with which another, 
called the Globe, on the opposite side of the nver, was con 
nected , the same company performing at the former m win 
ter, at the latter m summer This wns the company of 
which Burbage, the best actor of the da), was chief, and to 
which Shakapeare, who was also a propnetor, belonged 
Thar names appear m letters potent, and other legal instm 
ments.* 

34 James was fond of these omnsements, and had encon 
raged them in Scotland The pnntan influence, rmirniiwi 
V which had been sometimes felt m the council of 
Ehxabeth, came speedily to an end , though the represent- 


SbakjpetT* probitlj' retired fro m 
tb« fUA u A pertort n r r aooo After 
IG03| hli ninM ■[![»! ii -tb# 

AAton of Sa^Aina In 1609, tnt not Among 
tboAs of VolpoQ* In I 6 Q 1 S. Tbar* b a 
tredhicAi thet Jaidaa L wrot* a Utter 


thentlng SliAkspoAre fbr Um complimeol 
peld to him in MACbeth, ^r«L^ It 
AMiDA, btUATad Uib Ur CtdUer doea 
not. And probablj meat pedpl* tIU b* 
KjaAn/ Aontricil CoQIer L 970. 
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ation of plays on Sundays, a constant theme of complaint, 
but nevei wholly put down, was now abandoned, and is not 
even tolerated by the declaration of sports. The several Com- 
panies of players, who, m her reign, had been under the 
nominal protection of some men of rank, were now denomi- 
nated the servants of the king, the queen, or other royal 
peisonages.* They were relieved from some of the vexa- 
tious control they had experienced, and subjected only to the 
gentle sway of the Master of the Revels. It was his duty to 
levise all dramatic works before they were represented, to ex- 
clude piofane and unbecoming language, and specially to 
take care that there should be no interference with matteis of 
state. The former of these functions must have been rather 
laxly exercised ; but there are instances in which a licence 
was refused on account of very recent histoiy being touched 
in a play. 

35. The reigns of James and Charles were the glory of 
our theatre. Public applause, and the favoui of 
the princes, were well bestowed on those bright stars of 
our literature who then appeared. In 1623, when 
Sir Henry Herbert became Master of the Revels, there were 
five companies of actors m London. This, indeed, is some- 
thing less than at the accession of James, and the latest 
historian of the drama suggests the increase of puritanical 
sentiments as a likely cause of this apparent decline. But 
we find little reason to believe that there was any decline m 
the public taste for the theatre ; and it may be as probable an 
hypothesis, that the excess of competition, at the end of Eli- 
zabeth’s reign, had lendered some undertakings unprofitable; 
the greater fishes, as usual in such cases, swallowing up the 
less. We learn from Howes the continuator of Stow, that 
within sixty years before 1631 seventeen play-houses had 
been built m the metropolis. These weie now laiger and 


• Collier, 1 347 But the privilege of 
peers to grant licences to itinerant plaj- 
ers, given by statute 14 Eliz c 5 , and 
39 Eliz. c 4 , rvas taken away by iJac I 
c 7 J so that they became liable to be 
treated as vagrants Accordingly there 
were no cstabbshed theatres in any pro- 
vincial city, and strollers, though dear to 
the lovers of the buskm, were always 


obnoxious to grave magistrates Tlie 
licence, however, granted to Burbage, 
Shakspeare, Hemmings, and others, in 
1603, authorises them to act plays not 
only at the usual house, but in any other 
part of the kmgdom Burbage was 
reckoned the best actor of his time, and 
excelled as Richard III 
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more cohvemeDt than before. ITiey T7er& divided into pub- 
lic and pnvate , not that the former epithet was inapplicable 
ef both , but those s^Ied pnbhc were not completely roofed, 
nor well provided with Beats, nor were the performances 
by candle-light , they resembled more the mde booths we stdl 
see at fairs, or the constmcaons m which mterlades are re- 
presented by day m Italy , while pnvate theatres, such as 
that of the Black Fnars, were bmU in nearly the present 
form It seems to be the more probable opinion that movablo 
scenery was unknown on these theatres “ It is a fortonate- 
circumstance,” Mr Colher has observed, “ for the poetry of 
our old plays that it was so , the imagiuation of the anmtor 
only was appealed to , and we owe to the absence of painted 
canvas many of the finest descnptive passages m Sbakspeare, 
his contemporanes, and immediate followers The mtroduc- 
tion of scenery gives the date to the commencement of the 
decline of our dramatic poetry* In this remark, which 
Beems as onginal as just, 1 entirely concur Even in this 
age the prodignhty of our theatre m its pecubar boast, scene- 
TOinting, can barmy keep pace with the creative powers of 
Sbakspeare , it is well that be did not live when a manager 
was to estimate his descriptions by the cost of realising them 
on canvas, or we might never have stood with Lenr on the 
chffii of Dover, or amidst the palaces of Venice with Shy- 
lock and Antonio The scene is perpetnally changed in our 
old drama, precisely because it was not changed at aD A 
powerful argument might otherwise have been discovered ra 
favonr of the umty of place, that it is very cheap 

86 Charles, as we mi^t expect, was not less inclmed to 
this hbemi pleasure than uis predecessors It was Tb«tm 
to his own cost that Piynne assaulted the stage in uSTiSA 
his immense volume, the Histno-mastix. Even 
Milton, before the foul spint had wholly entered into him, 
extolled theTwrned Boidc of Xonson, and the wild wood notes 
of Sbakspeare. But these days were soon to pass away , the 
ears of Prynne were avenged , by an order of the two houses 
of parliament, Sept. 2 1042 the theatres were closed as a 
becoming meosore danug the season of public calamity and 
impending avil war , but, after some nusnccessfal attempts to 
evade this prohibition, it was thought expedieut, m the com 
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plete success of the party who had always abhoired the diama, 
to put a stop to It altogether ; aud another ordinance of Jan. 
22. I 64 i 8 , reciting the usual objections to all such entertain- 
ments, directed the theatres to be rendered unserviceable. 
We must refer the leader to the valuable work which has 
supplied the sketch of these pages for further knowledge *' ; 
it IS more our province to follow the tiack of those who most 
distinguished a period so fertile m dramatic genius , and first 
that of the greatest of them all. 

37. Those who originally undertook to marshal the plays 
of Shakspeare according to chionological order, 
attending less to internal evidence than to 
the veiy fallible proofs of publication they could 
obtain, placed Twelfth Night last of all, in 1612 or I6IS. 
It afterwards rose a little higher in the list ; but Mr. Collier 
has finally proved that it was on the stage early in 1602, and 
was at that time chosen, probably as rathei a new piece, for 
representation at one of the Inns of Court t The general 
style resembles, in my judgment, that of Much Ado about 
Nothing, which is refened wth probability to the year I6OO. 
Twelfth Night, notwithstanding some veiy beautiful passages, 
and the humorous absuidity of Malvoho, has not the corus- 
cations of wit and spirit of chaiacter that distinguish th^e ex-, 
cellent comedy it seems to have immediately followed, "nor is 
the plot nearly so well constructed. Viola would be moi e inter- 
esting, if she had not indelicately, as well as unfairly towards 
Olivia, determined to win the duke’s heait before she had 


seen him. The part of Sebastian has all that improbability 
which belongs to mistaken identity, without the comic effect 
for the sake of which that is forgiven in Plautus and in the 
Comedy of Errors. 

38 . The Merry Wives of Windsor is that work of Shaks- 


Merry 
TOves of 
Windsor 


peare in which he has best displayed English man- 
ners 5 for though there is something of this in the 
historical plays, yet we rarely see in them such a 


* I have made no particular references 
to Mr Collier’s double si ork. The History 
of English Dramatic Poetry, and Annals 
of the Stage , it wdl be necessary for the 
reader to make use of his indev , but few 
hooks lately published contain so much 
lalunhle and original information, though 


not entirely arranged in the most conve- 
nient manner He seems nevertheless to 
have obhgations to Dodslej’s preface to 
his Collection of Old Plays, or rather 
perhaps to Reed’s edition of it 
f Vol 1 p 327 
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pictore bf^actnal life as comedy ought to represent. It may 
M difficult *to say for what cause he has abstoned from a 
BOtirce of gaiety whence hia prolific jnventioif and keen 
for the diversities of character might have drawn so much 
The Masters Knowell and Well-bom, the young gentlemen 
who spend tbeir money freely and make love to ncL widows, 
an insipid race of personages, it most be owned, recur for 
ever m the old plays of James's reign , bnt Shakspeare threw 
an ideality over this class of characters, the Bassanios, the Va 
lentines, the Gratianos, and placed them in scenes which 
neither by dress nor manners recalled the prose of ordinary 
hfe * In this play, however the English gentleman, in a^e 
and yontb, la brought upon the stage, slightly caricatured in 
Shallow, and far more so in Slender The latter, indeed, is 
a perfect satire, and I think was so intended, on the bnlliant 
youth of the provinces, such as w© may believe it to have been 
before the mtrodactiou of newspapers and turnpike roods, 
awkward and boobyiah among ci>il people, but at home lo 
rude sports and proud of 6X]Moits at which the town would 
laugh, yet perhaps with more courage and good nature than 
the laughers No doubt can be rkised that the family of 
Lucy IS ridiculed in Shallow , but those who have bad re- 
course to the old fable of the deer stealing, forget that Shake- 
peare never lost sight of his native county, and went, perhaps 
every summer to Stratford It is not impoesible that some 
arrogance of the provincial squires towards a player, whom 
though a gentleman by birth and the recent grant of arms, 
they might not reckon each, exited hia mabcioua wit to those 
admirable delineations, 

39 The Merry Wives of Windsor was first printed in 
l 602 , bnt very matenaliy altered in a subsequent edition 
It 18 wholly comic , so that Dodd, who pubbehed the Beau 
ties of Shfjfepeare, confining bimself to poetry, says it is the 
only play which afforded him nothing to extract. This p/ay 
does not exate a great deal of interest , for Anne Page is but 


“ No doubt, Cotoid^ • th«y Uil*. Tablo CL 996, I «b not 
(Bwnratt Bod FlHtbor) iTTUfmiod tbo <roita nm tbot I oiidmtBod tlrk ixprc*. 
otM of gQitlffmlj uuiHMlioD b«tt«r use , bet prolwblj' tbc maknuig ii oot 
Umq SbokiptAiB, vbo TU noabl not Ttrj (CiTmuit Awn wbat I bcrt — 
to b« too moeh attmtUitd to twecod In c 
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a sample of a diameter not vei) uneommon, wlitdi iimler a 
gaib of placid and deeoioiis incdiorrit^ sfill r.ipablc of piii- 
suing" Its oun ^ill. But in wit and liiimoroiH didnu-ation 
no otliei g'oes beyond it. If I’alstall seeing a") .lobn‘’on b is 
intimated, to liave lost some of Iii‘. jiouer-.of merninfiit, it is 
because be is bumdiated to a point where e\<n liis invention 
and impudence eamiot beat him of! victorious. In ibt first 
acts be is still the same .Tadc I’alslafl of the Bo ids Ilt.ifl. 
Jonsoii’s earliest coined), lilver) Man in bis Humour, bad 
appeared a few jears before the iHeri) \^bves of W lud'ifu 5 
tliey both turn on Enpflisb life in the middle d.issi's, .md 011 
tbe same passion of jealous)*. Jf then wi* lompaie tbcsi two 
productions of our greatest comic dr.im.iiists, tbe vast snpe- 
iiontyof Shakspearc wall appear undeniabb*. Kitdv, indeed, 
lias more eiierg)*, more relief, more e.vcuse, jierbap'., m wbat 
might ajipear to bis tempei matter foi jealous), than tbe 
wretched, narrow-minded Fold ; be is more of a gentleman, 
and commands aceitain degree of respect , but ibamaiie jus- 
tice is better dealt upon Fold b) lendenng lum ndn nlous, 
and he suits better the festive st)le of Sb.iksjieare’s mo''t 
amusing play. Ilis ligbt-liearted wife, 011 tbe otbei baud, is 
dinwn with more spirit than DameKitel)*; and tbe most 
ardent admirer of .Toiison would not ojijiose Master .Stephen 
to Slender or Bobadil to Falstafl. 'I'lie othei cbamiters are 
not parallel enough to admit of comparison ; but in tbeii 
diversity (noi is .Shakspearc peibaps m any one pla) more 
fertile), and tbeir amusing pccubanty, ns well ns m tbe con- 
struction and arinngenicnt of the stoi), the brilliancy of the 
wit, tbe perpetual gaiety of the dialogue, we perceive at once 
to wdiom the laurel must be given. Noi is tins coinpntison 
instituted to disparage .Tonsoii, whom we have praised, and 
shall have again to praise so liigbly, but to show bow mutb 
easiei it was to vanquish tbe icst of Einope than to contend 
with Shakspearc. 

40 . Measure for Measure, commonly inferred to the end 
Mcajure for of 160s, is perliaps, after Hamlet, Lcai, and Mac- 
weaiure jjetli, tliG play lu whicli iShaksjieare struggles, as it 
were, most wutb tbe ovei -mastering pow'ci of Jus own mind, 
the depths and intricacies of being wdneb be has seal died 
and sounded with intense leflection, perplex and harass bun; 
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hjs pcrsonngca arrest tbeir coarse of action to pour forth, m 
lan^ago the most remote from common use, thoughts which 
fdW could grasp m the clearest expression , and thus he 
loses something of dramatic excellence in that of his con 
templative philosophy The Dako is designed as the repre- 
sentative or this philosophical character He is stem and 
melancholy by temperament, averse to the extenor Biion's of , 
power, and secretly consaoaa of some unfitness for its prac- 
tical duties The snbiect is not \ery happily chosc^ but 
artfully improveoTiy^Bnnkspcare. In most of tho numerous 
stories of a similar nature which before or sinco his time 
have been related, the sacrifice of chastity is really made, and 
made in vain There is, however, something too coarse and 
disgusting m such a story , and it would have depnved him 
of a splendid exhibition of character The virtno of Isabella, 
inflexible and independent of circamstance, has something 
very grand and elevated j yet one is disposed to ask, who 
ther, if Qaudio Imd been rwly executed, tho spectator would 
not have gone au'ny with no great aifectioD for her , and at 
least we now feel that her reproaches against her miserable 
brother when ho clings to life like a frail and guilty being 
are too harsh There is great skill m the invention of Ma 
nana, and without this the story could not have had any 
thing like a satisfactory termination , yet it is never ex 
plained how the Duke had become ncqomnled with this secret, 
and being acquainted with it, how ho had preserved his esteem 
and confidence m Angelo His intention, ns hinted towards 
the end, to many latmolla, is a httle too common place; it 
IS one of Shakspenre s hasty hnlf thoughts* Tho language of 
this comedy is very obscure, and the text seems to have been 
pnnted with great inaccuracy I do not vnlae the comic 
porta highly , Lucio s impudent profligacy, the result rather 
of sensnal debasement than of notand ill disposition is well 
represented , hot Elbow is 0 very infenor repetition of Dog 
beny In dramatic effect Measure for Measure ranks high, 
the two scenes between Isabella nod Angelo, that botw-een 
her and Qaadio those where tho Duke appears m disguise, 
and the catastrophe in the fifth act, are admirably written and 
very interesting , except so far as tho spectator s knowledge of 
tho two stratagems which have deceived Angelo may prevent 
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luin fioni pailicipatinq' m tli<* indii^nutum ul itnn- 

irnmiv \\ ions' uliirli iici l(lnll*ntat^fln^ wonUl <• .<!(<•. S('V( rui 

of tlin cirouin^ifiUices and » liar.irior*^ »iro Ijoirownl from tlK 
old play of Wlmtstono, Pioino^ and ( 'a-'Andra ; Imt \<ry 
little of the bentiinenfs or l.nis^iias'o. M li.it 1*^ in Alca- 
sure foi jMe.isure .'^l)alcsptMre’'i oun. 

41 . If onginaliU of invention did not imuli st.ainp 
almost over) pl.iy of Shalvspi .uc tlmt to name one 
as the most oijgmal steins a di*-]) irigenient to 
otheis, no might sa_\, that this gint pierosatue ot tennis 
■N\as exercised abcne .dl m J^'ar. It dn»ioi-, more from tin 
model of letrnlar tiatriah than Ma< belli ot Oth< llo, and (\en 
more than Hamlet, hnt the lahle is hi ttei eonstiintHl than 
m the last of these, and it displays lidl a-, rmn li of the 
almost snpcr-hiimati inspirntion of the poet as the otln r tuo. 
Leal himself is, jierhnps, tlie most uondiitnl ol diamatic 
conceptions', ide.il to salisf\ tlie most romantn imaginatiofi, 
)et idealised from the ualtt) of nature In )>reji irini^ us 
foi the most intense s^ mji.itliy with this old man, he (irst 
abases him to the ground; it is not (lildipns, against uliose 
lospccted age the gods themselves ha\e conspired, it is not 
Orestes, noble minded and allei tionnte, whosu cnme has hteii 
Anrtue , it is a lieadstrong, leehle, and selfish hem£f, whom, 
111 the first act of the lraged\, nothing seems <apihle of re- 
deeming in our ejes, notimig hot what follows, intense 
Avoe, unnattiial wrong. Tiien comes on tlint sjilendid mad- 
ness, not .ibsnrdly sudden, as iii some tragedies, but in wbitli 
the stniigs that keej) his icasoning power togotlier give way 
one after the other m the fien/y of lage and grief. Then 
it is that w^e find what m life may sometimeb be seen, the 
mtellectnal cneigies grow stionger iii ealamitj, and ospeeially 
under WTong. An awful eloquence belongs to iinmeiitcd 
suffering Thoughts hinst out, more profound than Lear in 
Ins prospeious liour could ever have concei\ed, inconsequent, 
for such IS the condition of madness, but in tliemsclves fiag- 
ments of coherent truth, the leason of an unreasonable inmd. 

42 . Tiinon of Athens is cast as it w’oie in the same mould 
Timonof Lear , it IS tlie same essential cliainctci, the same 
genei osity moi c from w’anton ostentation than love of 
others, the same fierce rage undei the smait of mgiatitiide, tlie 
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same roosnig trp, m that tempest, of powers that bad bIoid 
bered oosnflpected m some deep reccas of the soul , for bad Ti 
monjor Lear known that philosophy of human natnre m their 
calmer moments which fnry brought forth, they would never 
b^ive had such temble occasion to display it. 'Ihe thought 
confidence of L^ar m his childrra has somethme m it 
for more tonchmg than the self beggary of Tiraon , moogh 
both one and the other have prototypes enough m real life. 
And as we give the old king more of onr pity so a more 
intense abhorrence accompanies his daughters and the worse 
characters of that drama, than we spare for the miserable 
sycophants 6f the Athenian Their thanklesaness is sintia 
pated, and apnogs from the veiy natnre of their calling, it 
verges on the beaten road of comedy In this play there is 
neimer a female personage, except two courtezans, who 
hardly speak , nor is there any prominent character (the 
honest steward is not such), redeemed by virtae enough to be 
estimable , for the cynic Apemantns is but a and ill 
replaces the noble Kent of the other drama. The fable, tf 
fable It can be called is so extraordinarily defiaent in action 
a fault of which Shakspeare is not guilty in any other in 
stnnce, that we may wonder a little bow he should have seen 
in the single debneation of Timon a counter balance for the 
manifold olgections to this subject. But there seems to have 
been a penod of Shakspeare*8 bfe when bis heart was ill at 
ease, and lU content with the world or his own consaenco , 
the memory of hoars mis-pspent, the pang of affection mis- 
plnced or unrequited the expenonce oi man s worser natnre, 
which intercourse with unworthy assoaates, by choice or ar 
cumstance, peculiarly teaches , — these, as they sank dowh 
into the depths of his gr^at mmd seem not only to have 
mspired into it the conception of Lear and Timon, but that 
of one primary character, the censurer of mankind Tlus 
type IS first seen in tho pbOosophic melancholy of Jaques, 
gazing with an nndimmished serenity and with a gaiety of 
fancy, thoogh not of manners, on the folhes of the world 
It assume* a graver cast in the enled Duke of the same 
play, and next one rather more severe m the Duke of Men 
sure for Measure In all these, however it is merely con 
templative philosophy In Hamlet this is mingled with tho 
G S 
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impulses of a perturbed heart under tlic prc'jsuie of extia- 
ordinaiy circumstances ; it shines no longer, as in the foimcr 
characters, with a steady light, but plays in fitful corusrntions 
amidst feigned gaiety and extravagance. In Lear it is the 
flash of sudden inspiration across the incongi nous imagery of 
madness ; in Timoii it is obscured by the exaggerations of 
misanthropy. Tliesc plajs all belong to nearly the same 
period: As you Like It being nsu.illy referred to l6‘00, 
Hamlet, in its altered form, to about l602, Timoii to the 
same year, Measure for Measure to 1C03, and Lear to 1601. 
In the later plays of Shakspeare, especially in Macbeth and 
the Tempest, much of moral speculation will be found, but he 
has never retuined to this type of character in the person- 
ages. Timon IS less read and less pleasing than the great 
majority of Shakspeare’s plays j but it abounds n ith signs 
of Ins genius. Schlegel observes that of all his works it is 
that W'hich has most satire; comic in leprescntation of the 
parasites, indignant and Juvenahan in the bursts of Timon 
himself. 

4<3. Pericles is generally reckoned to be in part, and only 
in part, the work of Shakspeare. From the poverty 
and bad management of the fable, the ivaut of any 
efiective or distinguishable character, for Marina is no more 
than the common form of female virtue, such as all the dra- 
matists of that age could draiv, and a gcneial feebleness of 
the tragedy as a whole, I should' not believe the structure to 
have been Shakspeare’s. But many passages are far moie 
in his manner than in that of any contemporary writer with 
whom I am acquainted , and the extnnsic testimony, though 
not conclusive, being of some value, I should not dissent from 
the judgment of Steevens and Malone, that it was, in no in- 
considerable degree, repaired and improved by Ins touch. 
Drake has placed it undei the year 1590, as the earliest of 
Shakspeare’s plays, for no better reason, appaiently, than 
that he thought it inferior to all the rest. But if, as most 
■will agree, it were not quite his own, this reason wall have 
less weight , and the language seems to me rather that of his 
second or third manner than of Ins first. Pericles is not 
Imown to have existed before 1609. 

44. The majority of readers, I believe, assign to Macbetli, 
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wbich seems to have been wnttea about 1G06, the pre-emi 
nence among the works of Shakspeare , many, however, 
would rather name Othello, one of his latest, which is refer 
red to 1611 , and a few might prefer Lear to either The 
great epic drama, as the first may be called, deserves, in my 
own judgment, the post it has a ttai ned, ns being, m the Ian 
guage m Drake, “ the greatest effort of our author’s genius, 
the most sublime and impressive drama which the norld has 
ever behelL” It will be observed that Shakspeare had now 
turned his mind towards tho tragic drama. No tragedy but 
Romeo and Joliet belongs to the sixteenth century , ten, with 
out counting Pencles, appeared in the first ele\en years of 
the present. It is not my design to distmgnish each of his 
plays separat^y , and it be evident that I pass over some 
of the greatest. No writer, in fact, is so well known ns Shnk 
speare, or has been so abundantly, and on the whole, bo ably 
cnticised , I might have been warranted in snpng even less 
than I have doae- 

45 Shakspeare was, as I believe, conversant with the bet 
tar doss of English hternture which the reign of 
Elizabeth afforded. Among other books, the trans- j3E?^ 
laaon by North of Amyot’s Plutarch seems to have 
fallen into his bands obont 1607 It was the tonreo of three 
tragedies founded on the hves of Brutus, Antony, and Con 
olanus, the first beanug the name of Johns Ccesar In this 
the plot wants even that histoncal unity -which the romantic 
drama reijmres , the third and fourth acts nre ill connected , 
it IS defiaent m female characters, end in that comliination 
wkich IB geneiaWy apparent imn&Bt the intncaaes ol his 
fable. But it abounds in fine scenes and fine passages , the 
Bpint of Plutarch s Brutus is well seized, the predominance 
of Ceesar himself is jndiaonsly restrained, the clmracter* have 
that mdividnality which SboKspeare seldom misses , nor is 
there, perhaps, m the whple rang^ of ancient and modern 
eloquence a speech more fully realising the perfection that 
orators have striven to attain than that of Antony 

4-6 Antony and Cleopatra is of rather a different order , 
it docs not furnish, perhaps, so many striking bean 
ties as the last, but is at least equally redolent of the 
genius of Shakspeare Antony mdeed was given him by 
a 4 
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histoiy, and he has but embodied in his own vivid colours 
the irregular mind of the triumvir, ambitious and daring 
against all enemies but himself. In Cleopatra he had less to 
guide him ; she is another incarnation of the same passions, 
more lawless and insensible to reason and honour, as they are 
found in women. This chaiacter being not one that can 
please, its strong and spiiited delineation has not been 
sufficiently observed. It has indeed only a poetical oiiginality ; 
the type was in the courtezan of common life, but the resem- 
blance IS that of Michael Angelo’s Sybils to a muscular 
woman. In this tragedy, like Julius Csesai, as has been 
justly observed by Schlegel, the events that do not pass on 
the stage are scarcely made clear enough to one who is not 
previously acquainted with historj^, and some of the persons 
appear and vanish again without sufficient reason. He has, 
in fact, copied Plutarch too exactly. 

4'7. This fault IS by no means discerned m the third Roman 
, tragedy of Shakspeare, Coriolanus. He luckily found 
an intrinsic historical unity which he could not have 
destroyed, and which his magnificent delineation of the chief 
personage has thoroughly maintained. Coiiolanus himself 
has the grandeur of sculpture, his propoitions are colossal, 
nor would less than this transcendent superiority by which 
he towers over his fellow-citizens, warrant, oi seem for the 
moment to warrant, his haughtiness and their pusillanimity. 
The surprising judgment of Shakspeaie is visible in this. 
A dramatist of the second class (for he alone is in the first), 
a Corneille, a Schiller, or an Alfieri, would not have lost the 
occasion of representing the plebeian form of courage and 
patriotism. A tribune would have been made to utter noble 
speeches, and some ciitics would have extolled the balance 
and contiast of the antagomst ptinciples. And this might 
have degenerated into the general saws of ethics and politics 
which philosophical tragedians love to pour forth But 
Shakspeare instinctively perceived that to rendei the an ogance 
of Conolanus endurable to the spectator, or dramatically pro- 
- bable, he naust abase the plebeians to a contemptible populace. 
The sacrifice of historic ti uth is often necessai y foi the truth 
of poetry. The citizens of early Rome, “ riisticoriim mascula 
mihtuin prolesj” are indeed calumniated in his scenes, and 
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almost pass for burgesses j)f Stratford , but the unity 
of emofion is 'not' dissipated by contradictory energies' 
Conolanus is less nch in poetical style than the other two, 
but the comic parts are foil of hnmour In these three 
tragedies it is manifest that Roman character, and still more 
Roman manners, are not exhibited with the precision of a 
scholar , yet there is something that distmguishes them from 
the rest, something of a pvndionty in the sentiments and 
language, -which shows us that Sbakspeare hod not read that 
history without entering into its spinu 

45 Othello, or perhiMa the Tempest, is reckoned hy many 
the latest of Sbakspeare^s works In the zemth of 
his faculties, in possession of feme disproportionate 22^“^ 
mdeed to what has smce accrued to his memory, but 
beyond that of any contemporary, at the age of about forty 
seven, be ceased to wnte, and settled himself at a distance 
from all dramatic associations m his own native town, a 
home, of which he bad never lost sight, nor even permanently 
quitted, the birthplace of his children and to which he 
bronght what might then seem ofHnence in a middle station, 
with the hope, doubtless, of a secure decline into the yellow 
leaf of years Bnt he was cut off m lCl6, not probably m 
the midst of any schemes for his own glory, hot to the loss 
of those enjoyments which be had accustomed himself to 
vvalne beyond it. His descendants, it is well known, became 
extinct in little more than half a <»ntury 

49 The name of Shakspeare is the greatest m our liter 
nture — it is the greatest m all literature No man 
ever came near to him in the creative powers of the 
mind , no man had ever such strength at once, and anch 
variety of imagination Colendgefaas most felicitously appli^ 
to him a Greek epithet, given before to I know not whom/- 
certamly none so deserving of it, the thoosand- 

Bouled Shakspeare * Thenombcr of characters in his plays is 
astonishingly great, without reckoning those, who, aJthongh 
transient, nave often their individnality all distinct, nil types 

Tal]4« TUk. toI. Q. p. SOI Col* >wt— ’ tewyamw TtAwpc, vQt 

tUc* bad prvtiemlj of Shak pr wa t tb* mn Um t* in a 

ipMn* ocanie grind, wfaltb, if w bcuitlftil tna^ 

H is Um mom of jmihitiMfinocs nnllj 
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of human life in well defined differences. Yet he never takes 
an abstract quality to embody it, scarcely perliaps a definite 
condition of manners, as Jonson does ; nor did he draw 
much, as I conceive, from living models , there is no manifest 
appearance of personal caricature in Ins comedies, though in 
some slight traits of cbaiacter tins may not improbably 
have been the case. Above all, neither he nor Ins contem- 
poraiies wrote for the stage m the worst, though most literal, 
and of late years the most usual, sense j making the servants 
and haud-maids of dramatic invention to lord over it, and 
limiting the capacities of the poet’s mind to those of the per- 
formers. If this poverty of the representative department of 
the drama had hung like an incumbent fiend on the creative 
power of Shakspeare, how would he have poured forth vith 
such inexhaustible prodigality the vast diversity of characters 
that we find in some of Ins plays ? Tins it is in which he 
leaves fai behind not the dramatists alone, but all writers of 
fiction. Compare with him Homer, the tragedians of Greece, 
the poets of Italy, Plautus, Cervantes, Moliere, Addison, Le 
Sage, Fielding, Richardson, Scott, the romancers of the 
elder or latei schools — one man has far more than surpassed 
them all. Others may have been as sublime, others may 
have been moie pathetic, otheis may have equalled him m 
grace and purity of language, and have shunned some of its 
0 faults *, but the philosophy of Shakspeare, Ins intimate search-^ 
ing out of the human heart, whether in the gnomic form of 
sentence, or in the dramatic exhibition of character, is a gift 
peculiarly his own. It is, if not entirely wanting, very little 
manifested, in comparison with him, by the English dramatists 
of his own and the subsequent period, whom we are about to 
approach. 

50. These dramatists, as we shall speedily perceive, are 
Hujudg. hardly less inferior to Shakspeare in judgment. To 
this quality I particularly advert, because foreign 
writers, and sometimes oui own, have imputed an extra- 
ordinary barbansm and rudeness to his works. Theylielong 
indeed to an age sufficiently rude and barbarous in its enter- 
tainments, and are of course to be classed with what is called 
the romantic school, which has hardly yet shaken off that le- 
proach. But no one who has peiused the plays anterior to 
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those of Sbakfipcare, or contemporary with them, or sobee 
qnent to them, down to the closing of the theatres in the 
avil war, -niill pretend to deny that there is far leas regn 
lanty, in regmii to every thing where regular!^ can be 
desni^, m a Jaige proportion of these (pernaps in all the 
tragedies) than in his own We need only repeat the names 
of the Merchant of Yenice, Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, 
Othello, the Merry Wives of Windsor, Measure for Measare 
The plots in these are excellently constmcted, and m some 
with nncomnion artifice But even where an analysis of the 
story might exnte cnticiam, there is gmeraJly an unity of 
interest which tones the whole. The Winter’s Tale is not a 
model to follow, but wo fed that the Winter’s Tale is a 
sin^o story, it is even managed as snch with consummate 
still It IS another proof of Sbakspeare’s podgment, that he 
has giverf action enongh to his comedies without the bnstlrag 
mtncacy of the Spanish stage. If bis plots have any little 
obscurity m some parts, it is from copying his novel or his- 
tory too minutely 

51 Ihe idolatry of Shakspeare has been earned so far^of 
late years, that Di^e and perhaps greater anthonties have 
been nnwhhng to acknowledge any faults m his plays 
This however is on extravagance rather derogatory to the 
cntic than honourable to the poeL Besides the blemishes of 
sr construction in some of his plots, which are pardonable but 
still blemishes, there are too many ra his style. His con 
celts and quibbles often spoil the effect of bis scenes and take 
off from the passion ha would exate In the last act of 
Richard IL the Duke of York is introduced demanlhng the 
punishment of his son Aumole for a conspiracy against the 
king, while the Duchess implores mercy The scene is {ll\ 
conceived and worse executed throughout , but one hue is 
both atroaouB and contemptible. The Duchess having^dwelt 
on the word pardon, and urged the king to let her bear it 
from hia bps, York takes her up with this stppid quibble — 

Sp«ik h hi FrCD^ TThij j mj Pirfoc DC moL 

It would not be difficult to fiud several other instances, 
though none, perhaps quite so bad, of verbal equivocations. 
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misplaced and inconsistent with the person’s, tlie autlior’s, 
the reader’s sentiment. 

52. Few will defend these notorious faults. But is there 
His obscu- ^6ss frequently mentioned, yet of more con- 

tinual recurrence j the extreme obscunty of Shak- 
speare’s diction ? His style is full of new words and new 
senses. It is easy to pass this over as obsoleteness ; but 
though many expressions are obsolete, and many provincial, 
though the labour of his commentators has never been so 
profitably, as well as so diligently, employed as m tracing 
this by the help of the meanest and most forgotten books of 
1 the age, it is impossible to deny that innnmeiable lines m 
Shakspeare were not more intelligible in his time than they 
aie at present. Much of this may be forgiven, or rather is 
so incorporated with the strength of his reason and fancy 
that we love it as the proper body of Shakspeare’s soul. 
Still, can we justify the very numerous passages which yield 
to no inteipretation, knots which are never unloosed, which 
' conjecture does but cut, or even those, ndiich, if they may at 
last be undei stood, keep the attention in perplexity till the 
first emotion has passed away? And these occur not merely 
in places where the sti uggles of the speaker’s mind may be 
well denoted by some obscurities of language, as m the 
soliloquies of Hamlet and Macbeth, but in dialogues betw^een 
ordinary personages, and in the business of the play. We 
leain Shakspeare, m fact, as we learn a language, or as w^e 
read a difficult passage in Greek, noth the eye glancing on 
the cOmmentaiy, and it is only after much study that we 
come to forget a part, it can be but a part, of the perplex- 
ities he has caused us This W'as no doubt one reason that 
he was' less read foimerly, his style passing foi obsolete, 
though in many parts, as we have just said, it was never 
much more intelligible than it is, * 

53. It does not appear probable that Shakspeare ivas ever 
placed below, or merely on a level with the other dramatic 


• “ Sbakspeare’s style is so pestered (Malone), vol u port u p 252 This is 
•with figurative expressions that it is ns by no means the truth, but rather the 
afiected as it is obscure It is true that reverse of it , Dryden knew not at all 
in his latter plays he had worn off some- which were earlier, or which later^ of 
what of this rust” — Dryden’s Works Shakspeare’s plays ' ' " 
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wnters of this penod * Tliat his plays were not so fre- 
Ajoently represented os those of Fletcner, is bttle to Hkp^ 
4he purpose , they required a more expensive deco- 
ration, a larger company of good performers, and above all, 
th^ were less intelligible to a promiacnons audience Yet 
it IS certain that thronghont the seventeenth centiny and 
even in the wntings of Addison and his contemporaries, we 
■seldom or never meet with that complete recognition of his 
supremacy, that unhesitatiog preference of him to all the 
world which baa become the faith of the last and the present 
century And it is remarkable that this apotheosis, so to 
speak, of Shakspeare, was onginally the work of what has 
been styled a fngid and tasteless generation, the age of 
XJeorge IL Much is certainly due to the stage itself, when 
those appeared, who cotild gmde and control the public 
taste, and discover that in the poet himself which slnggish 
imaginaticms could not have reached. The enthnsiasm for 
Shakspeare is nearly coincident with that for Gamck , it was 
kept up by bis followers, and especially by that highly gifted 
family which has bat recently been withdrawn from oor 
stage 

54 Among the commentators on Shakspeare, Warborton, 
always striving to display his own acuteness and ciwei* * 
scorn of others, deviates more than any one else *’“^'>** 
V from the meaning Theobald was the hrst who did a httle. 
Johnson explain^ much well but there is something magis- 
tenal in the manner wfaereiu he dismisses each play hke a 
boy’s exercise, that irritates the reader His crifacisof is 
freqaentfy jodiaoos, but betrays no ardent adouration for 


* A eer u ia \vluUm Cartvngbt, In 
crujiiitiifiihTry t wc* addroMd to Fl«t- 
cb«r baa tbe animn to wf — 

KmAitmt* to tliM WM dab. »faoM b«t tU I1« 
r th adiM %—iHrwn, fcatc* TtpQw. 

Bat tlw nfOtg* of Jottton of 

■SrUtoo, end of mut^ toon tint raigbt be 
quoted, tend* to pr oto tint bU fcnha 
vn Ktecmcd bejood tbet of any otber 
tfaOQgb aome ralfbt eo iopa r* lofmor 
writen to blm In gi -r t « lw qaaltSeatloca of 
tbe drsaetht Em DrjdcD, vbo 
in e eojM period, tod bo codo* r»> 
Ttnoee for SbtLipcart edmlti that **be 


■wm dw TTTTi vbo of tQ tiwdcni,''tDd per 
hap* todant, poet*, had tba Ufgwttad 
moat eonqtrtbtiuirt kmiL AUtbairntfca' 
of natnre nr* atlll praaeot to hbn, 
ba dmr them not labocioailf bot 
htoHly vbto ha dtaoribta tnr thing, 
more than wo h, jon fwi h too. 
'Tboaa who teooaa him to bara emtad 
Itarnliig rire him th* greatar oonmao- 
datloo { m naturally laarind t ha 
madad not tb* ipeetaek* of bobba to 
rotd nat<iT«[ ba lookad m w arda, 
fctmd her tber*. — Drydta** Proaa 
Works (Malooa a adhioa), roL L part U. 
I 1 .W. 
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Shakspeaie. Malone and Steevens were two laborious com- 
mentatois on the meaning' of words and phrases j one dull, 
the other clever ; but the dulness was accompanied by can- 
dom and a love of truth, the cleverness by a total absence of 
both. Neither seems to have had a full discernment of 
Shakspeare’s genius. The numerous critics of the last age 
who weie not editors have poured out much that is tiite and 
insipid, much that is hypercritical and erroneous , yet col- 
lectively they not only bear witness to the public taste for the 
poet, but taught men to judge and feel more accurately than 
they would have done for themselves. Hurd and Lord 
Kaimes, especially the former, may be reckoned among the 
best of this class * *, Mrs. Montagu, perhaps, in her celebrated 
Essay, not very far from the bottom of the list. In the pre- 
sent century, Coleridge and Schlegel, so nearly at the same 
time that the question of priority and even plagiarism has 
been mooted, gave a more philosophical, and at the sa'me 
time a more intiinsically exact view of Shakspeare, than their 
predecessors. What has since been written, has often been 
highly acute and aesthetic, but occasionally mth an excess of 
lefinement which substitutes the critic for the work. Mis. 
Jameson’s Essays on the Female Characters of Shakspeare 
are among the best. It was nght that this province of 
illustration should be reserved for a woman’s hand. 

55 . Ben Jonson, so generally known by that familiar 
^ , description that some mig-ht hardly recognise him 
without It, was placed next to Shakspeare by his 
own age. They were much acquainted, and belonged to the 
oldest, perhaps, and not the worst of clubs, formed by Sn 
Walter Raleigh about the beginning of the century, which 
met at- the Mermaid m Friday Street. We may easily believe 
the testimony of one of its members, that it was a feast of 
the most subtle and brilliant vnt.f Jonson had abundant 


• Hurd, in his notes on Horace’s Art 
of Poety, vol i, p 52 , has some very 
good remarks on the dietion of Shak- 
speare, suggested by the “ callida junc- 
tura ” of the Roman poet, illustrated by 
many instances These remarks both 
sene to brmg out the skill of Shak- 
speare, and to explain the disputed pas- 
sage in Horace Hurd justly mamteins 


the obvious construction of that passage , 
“ notum El callida verbum Reddident 
junctura novum ” Tliat proposed by 
Lambinus and Beattie, which begins 
■with novuni, is inadmissible, and gives a 
worse sense 

f Gifford’s Life of Jonson, p 65 
Collier, 111 . 275 
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powers of poignant and sarcastic homonr, besides extensive 
reading, and Shokspeare most have broa^t to tbe Mermaid 
the bnghtness of bis fancy Selden and Camden, tbe former 
in early yontb, are report^ to bave pven the ballast of their 
strong sense and learning to this claster of poets* There has 
been, however, a prev^ent traditjon that Jonson was not 
withoat some malignant and envious feelings towards Shak 
Bpeare Gifford has repelled this impntaOon with consider- 
able success, though we may edU suspect that there was 
something caustic and eatnmme m the temper of Jonson 
50 The Alchemist is a play which long remained on the 
stage, though] I am not sure that it has been repre- TWAkt*. 
sented since the days of Gamck, who was famous 
in Abel Drugger Notwithstanding the indiscriminate and 
imodiaons pan^yno of Gifford, I beheve there is no reader 
of taste but will condemn tbe ontrageons excess of pedantry 
with which the first acta of this play abound , pedantiy tbe 
more intolerable, that it is not even what, however unfit for 
the Engbsh stage, scholars might comprehend, but the gib- 
berish of obscure treatises on alchemy, which whatever tbe 
commentators may choose to say was as nniotelligible to all 
bnt a few half witted dopes of that imposture as it is at pre- 
sent Much of this, It seems impossible to doubt, was 
omitted m representabou Nor is his pedanbo display of 
learning confined to the part of the Alchemist, who had cer 
tamly a nght to talk m the style of bis science, if be bad 
done it with some moderabon Sir Epicure Mammon, a 
worldly sensualist, placed in the author^s own a|;e poors 
out a torrent of graftonons coofcery from the iafehens of 
Heliogabalus and Apicius , his dishes are to camds f 
heels, the beards of Wbels and dissolved pearl, crowning alf 
with tbe paps of a sow Bot while this habitual error of 
Jonson*s vanity is not to be overlooked, we may tnily say, 
that it is much more than compensated by tbe excellencies of 
this comedy The plot, with great simphaty, is contmually 
animated and mtereshng , the characters are conceived apd 
delineated with admirable boldness, truth, spin^ and variety, 
the humour especially in tbe two Puntans, a sect who now 
began to do penance on the sta^, is amnsmg, tbe language, 
when It does not smell too mnra of book learning, is forcible 
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and clear. The Alchemist is one of the thiee plays which 
usually contest the superiority among those of Jonson. 

57. The second of these is The Fok, which, accoiding to 
Voipone, or general opinion, has been placed above the Alche- 
TheFox mist. Notwithstanding the dissent of Gifford, I 
should concur m this suffrage. The fable belongs to a higher 
class of comedy. Without minutely inquiring whether the 
Komaii hunters after the inheritance of the ncli, so well 
described by Horace, and especi.illy the costly presents by 
which they endeavoured to secure a better leturn, are alto- 
gether according^j to the manners of Venice, where .Ton- 
son has laid his scene, we must acknowledge that he has 
displayed the base cupidity, of which there will never be 
wanting examples among mankind, in such colours as all 
other diamatic poetry can hardly rival. Cumbeiland has 
blamed the manner, m which Voipone brings ruin on his 
head by insulting, in disguise, those whom he had duped. 
In this, I agree with Gifford, there is no violation of nature. 
Besides their ignorance of his peison, so that lie could not 
necessarily foresee the effects of Voltoie’s rage, it has been 
well and finely said by Cumbeiland, that there is a moral m 
a villain’s outwitting himself. And this is one that many 
dramatists have displayed. 

58 In the choice of subject. The Fox is much inferior 
to Tartuffe, to which it bears some very general analogy. 
Though the Tartuflfe is not a remarkably agreeable play, The 
Fox IS much less so; five of the pnncipal characters aie 
wicked almost beyond any retnbution that comedy can dis- 
pense , the smiles it calls forth are not those of gaiety but 
scorn , and the parts of an absurd English knight and his 
wife, though very humorous, are hardly prominent enough 
to enliven the scenes of guilt and fraud which pass before our 
eyes. But, though too much pedantry obtrudes itself, it 
does not overspread the pages with nonsense as in the Alche- 
mist , the characters of Celia and Bonaiio excite some in- 
terest ; the differences, one can hardly say the gradations, of 
villany are maiked with the strong touches of Jonson ’s pen, 
the incidents succeed lapidly and natuially , the dramatic 
effect, above all, is perceptible to every readei, and rises in a 
climax through the last two acts to the conclusion. 
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59 TTie Silent Woman, which has been named bj somo 
with the Alchemist and the Fox, falls much below twbuc* 
them in vigorous delineation and dramatic effect 

It has more diversity of roaoners than of character, the 
amusing scenes border sometimes on force, as where two 
cowardly knights nre made to receive bloe's m the dark, each 
snpposing them to come from his adversary, and the catns- 
trophe is neither pleasm^ nor probable It is written with 
n great deal of spint, and has a value as the representation of 
London life in the higher ranks at that time. Dot upon the 
whole I abonld be inclined to gi\o to E\ery Wan in bis 
Humonr a much supenor place. It is a proof of Jonson’s 
extensive learning that the atoiy of this play, and several 
particular passages, liave been detected m a wnter so much 
out of the beaten track as Ltbanias.* 

60 The pastotal drama of the Sod Shepherd is the best 
testimony to the poetical imagination of Jonson 
Superior in onginality, liveliness, and beauty to the 
Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher it reminds ns rather, in 
language and imagery, of the hDdsummer Night's Bream, 
ana perhaps no other poetry has come so *nenr to tlint of 
Shakspeare. Jonson, like him had on extraordinary com 
maud of English, in its popular and provinaal idioms, ns 
T\ell as what might be gamed from bwks , aad thoogh hia 
invioable pedantry now and theii obtrudes itself into the 
mouths of shepherds, it is compensated by numerous passages 
of the most natural and grac^ul expression This beautiful 
drama is imperfect, hardly more than half rcmainiug, or, 
more probably, having ever been written It was also Jon 
bod's last song , age and poverty had stolen upon him , but ^ 
as one has said, who expenenc^ the same destiny, “ the 
life was in the leaf,” and his laurel remmned verdant amidst'' 
the snow of his honoured head. The beauties of the Sad 

OUIard dUnmred tbk. Drr^en, bare IDcd U ap from tb« IH« DrTdn 
vbo bn giro an Timlnatioo or tb* flrw it m bli opinlco that tben it mar* 
Shot WoiBta, in bit £«■]' od pnmttfe wit and Matemn ot froor In tbit pl.y 
Po«tT 7 tabca Moran tot » ml eha- (baa la tap of Bco Jootoo^ cod b« 
nsur ud njt tint b« btd to bra la. hta dnerlbrd tbr eotmmtloo of gcntl*- 
fermad. It b ponlbl that tbrre mlgbt tarn with morr gdetp mad frrrdoia 
br torn* ftnodtiioo of tmtfa ia tbt» i tbr in rrrt of hit eomrdirb pi. 107 
i V t Uto D it ] T-Dantiw, bot Joaroo totj 
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Shepherd might be leckoncd rather poetical than dramatic; 
yet the action is both diversified and interesting to a degree 
we seldom find in the pastoial drama; theic is little that 
is low in the comic speeches, nothing that is infiated in the 
serious. 

6 l. Two men once united by friendship, and foi ever by 
fame, the Dioscuii of our zodiac, Beaumont and 
nnaR<?u Fletcher, lose upon tlie Jionzon as the star of Shak- 
speare, though still in its fullest brightness, was 
declining in the sky. The first in order of time among 
more than fifty plays published with their joint names, is the 
Woman-Hater, represented, according to Langbaine, in 
1607, and ascribed to Beaumont alone by Seward, though, 
I believe, merely on coiijcctinc. ^ Be.uimont died, at the 
age of thirty, in 1 C 15 ; Fietchei in iCSJ. No diflercncc 
of manner is peiceptible, or, at least, no critic lias jierceivcd 
any, 111 the plays that appeared between these two epochs ; 
m fact, the gi eater part \vere not printed till IC175 and it is 
only through the lecords of the jilay-house that \\c distin- 
guish their dates. The tradition, however, of their own 
times, as well as the earhei death of Beaumont, give us rea- 
son to name Fletcher, when we mention one singly, as tlie 
principal author of all these plays; and of late yeais this 
has perhaps become moie customaiy than it used to be. A 
contempoiary copy of verses, indeed, seems to attiibutcthe 
greater shaie in the Maid’s Tragedy", Plnlastei, and King 
and No King, to Beaumont. But testimony of this kind is 
very precanous. It is sufficient that he bore a part m these 
three. 

62. Of all oui early dramatic poets, none have suffered 
Corrupt mangling by the printer as Beaumont and 

thdrtwt FJetcher. TJieir style is generally elliptical and not 
very peispicuous ; they use woids in peculiar seuses, 
and there seems often an attempt at pointed expression, in 
which Its meaning has deserted them. But after eveiy effoit 
to comprehend their language, it is continually so i emote 
from all possibility of bearing a rational sense, that we can 
only have recourse to one hypothesis, that of an extensive 


• Vol 1 p 3 He also thinks The These t\ro appear to me about the worst 
Nice Valour exclusively Beaumont’s, in the collection 
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and irreparable cormpUon of tlic IcxU Seward and Simp* 
BOD, who, 10 1750, publishwl llio first cdiuon in winch nn\ 
cnden\our was made nt illustration or nmendmLnt, ihougli 
not men of much taste, and too fond of cxtoHing^ their an 
thors, showed some acuteness, and have restored many pas- 
sages m a prolmblc manner, though often dnven out nt sea 
to comectoro something where the rrecivcd rending far 
nislurd not a mtige winch the} could Irnrc No one since 
lias made any great progress in this enticnsm, though aomo 
hare carped nt these editors for not performing more TI10 
problem of ncttral restoration in most plnccf, where the pnn 
ters or transcnbors Imre made such strange lm\oc, most 
evidently bo insoluble 

G 3 Tile first pla) in the collected worhs of Denumont 
and Fletcher, thougli not the enrliest, is the Maids 
Tragedy nnd it is among the best. None of their 
female characters tlioagh tlic) are often Nfirj successful in 
beantifol delineations of nrtuous love, attaches oor synipalliv 
hkc Aspasio. Her sorrows arcs© decji, so pore, so uninentca, 
she sostaios the broach of plighted fnitli in Am^mtor, nnd the 
taunts of naoas women with so mncli resignation, so little 
of that termagant resentment wliidi these jiocts are apt to 
infuse iDto their heroines, the poetry of her speeches it so 
cxquisitcl) iniaginaliNC that, of tlioso dramatic persons who 
are not prominent in die deiclopinenl of n storj, scarce nn\, 
cren in Slmkspearo, arc more interesting Nor is llic praise 
dne to the Maid s Tragedy confinwl to the part of Aspasla. In 
Melanims wu Imre Ilctcfier's fa\ounto dnracter ihobraio 
honest soldier, incapable of suspecting cnl, till it becomes 
impossible to be ignorant of it, but unslinnkmg 111 ita 
punishment. That of Evndno well display's the nudaaoiJs 
secunty of guilt under tho safeguard of power, it is highly 
theatrical, and renders the sacccss of tins tragisd} not snr 
pnsing in times when its language and situations could bo 
endured by the audience. We may remark in this trnged), 
ns m many otiicrs of these dramatists, tliat, while poonng 
ont tho DDlimited loyalty fasliionablo nt tho court of James, 
they ore fall of implied satire, which could hardly escape 
observation Hie warm cnlogies on military glory, scorn 
of alothfnl peace, tlie pictnres of dissolute baseness m cour 
II £ 
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tiers, seem to spring from a sentiment very usual among 
the English gentry, a lank to wliicli they both belonged, of 
dislike to that ignominious government ; and though James 
Avas fai enough lemoved fiom sucli voluptuous t} rants as 
Fletcher lias pourtiaycd in this and some other plays, they 
did not seive to cxenijilify the advantages of monarchy in 
the most atti active mannei. 

64<. The Maid’s Tragedy, unfoitunatel}, beautiful and 
essentially moial as it is, cannot be called a tragedy for mauls, 
and indeed should liardly he read by any respectable \voman. 
It abounds with tliat studiously proti acted indeecncj* winch 
distinguished Fletcher beyond all our early dramatists, and 
is so much incoiporatcd with lus plays, that veiy few of 
them can be so altered as to become tolerable at present on 
the stage. In this he is strikingly contrasted with Sliak- 
speaie, whose levities of this kind aic so transitory, and so 
much confined to language, that lie has borne the piocess 
of purification ^yith little detriment to his genius, or even to 
his wit. 


65. Philaster has been, in its day, one of the best knou n 
phuster popular of Fletcher’s plays.^ This uns 

ovnng''to the pleasing cbaiacters of Philaster and 
Bellario, and to the fiequent sweetness of the poetry. It is, 
nevertheless, not a fiist-iate play. The plot is most absuidly 
managed. It turns on the suspicion of Aiethusa’s infidelity. 
And the sole ground of this is that an abandoned uomun, 
being detected herself, accuses the piincess of unchastitv- 
Not a shadow of piesumptive e\ndence is bi ought to confirm 
this impudent assertion, which, however, the lady’s fathei, 
her lover, and a grave sensible com tier, do not fail implicitly 
to believe. How unlike the chain of circumstance, and 


the devilish cunning by whicli the Moor is wrought up to 
think his Desdemona false ! Bellario is suggested by Viola j 
there is more pictui esqueness, moie diamatic impoitance, not, 
perhaps, more beauty and sweetness of affection, but a more 
eloquent development of it in Fletcher j on the otliei baud, 


• Dryden says, but 1 knoir not how Philaster was not printed, according to 
truly, that Philaster was “ the hrst play Laugbainc, till 1620 I do not know 
that brought Beaumont and Fletcher in that we haie any eiidcncc of the date of 
esteem , for before that they had written its representation 
two or three verj unsuccessful! j ” p 100 
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there is still more of tlwt improbability which attends a snc- 
cesafnl cobceahnent of sex by mere disgnise of dothes, though 
no artifice has been more common on the stage Man^ other 
arcumstances in the conduct of Fletcher’s story arc ill con 
tnved It has less wit than the greater port of his comedies, 
for among snch, according to the old distinction, it is to ‘bo 
ranked, though the subject is elevnttfd and senous 

66 King and No r^ng is, in ray judgment, inferior to 
Philaster The language nas not so much of poo- 
tical beauty The character of Arbace* excites no ^ 
sympathy , it is a componnd of vamglorjr and violence, 
which rather demands disgrace from poetical jnstice than 
reward- Panthea is innocent, bnt insipio , Mordonms a good 
specimen of what Fletcher loves to exhibit, the plain honest 
courtier As for Besaos, he certainly gives occasion to several 
araoBihg scenes , bnt bia cowardice is a little too glaring , he 
lit neither so laughable as Bobadil nor so spngbtly as ParoUes 
The prtnapal ment of this play, which rendeiw it popular 
od the stage for many years, consists m the effective scenes 
where Arbaces reveals his ilhat desiro That especially ^vltb 
Mdrdomus is artfolly and elaborately written Sbalapearo 
had less of this slalf , and his tragemes snder for it m their 
dramatic effect. The scene between John and Hubert la nti 


exception, and there is a great deal of it in Othello , but in 
general be may be said not to have exerted the power of 
detaining the spectator in that anxious suspense, which 
creates almost an actual illusion ond makes him tremble at 
every tvord, lest the secret which be has learned should be 
imparted to the imaginary person on the stage. Of fhis 
there are several fine instances in the Greek tragedians, the 
fatfions scene in the CEdipus Tyrannn^ being the besi, and 
it 18 possible that the sopenor education of Fletther may 
have rendered hi* familiar vnth the resources of anaent 


tfagedy These scenes in the present play would have been 
more highly powerful if the interest conld have been thrown 
on any character superior to the kMfish braggart Arbacee 
It maybe said, perhaps that fam humiliation through his own 
lawless passions, after so mndi insolence of success, affords a 
moral , he seems, however, but imperfectly cured at the con 
cIdsiod, which IS also horned on with unsatisfactory rapidity 
H 3 
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67. The Elder Brother has been generally reckoned 
The Elder among the best of Fletcher’s comedies. It displays 

Brother ygpy jq fictlOn, the 

power of love, on the first sight of a woman, to vivify a soul 
utterly ignorant of the passion. Charles, the Elder Brother, 
much unlike the Cymon of Dryden, is absorbed in study ; a 
mere scholar without a thought beyond his books. His 
indifference, perhaps, and ignorance about the world are 
rather exaggerated and border on stupidity ; but it was the 
custom of the dramatists in that age to produce effect in 
representation by very sudden developments, if not changes, 
of character. The other persons are not ill conceived ; the 
honest testy Miramont, who admires learning without much 
more of it than enables him to sign his name, the two selfish 
worldly fathers of Charles and Angelina, believing them- 
selves shrewd, yet the easy dupes of coxcomb manneis from 
the couit, the spirited Angelina, the spoiled but not worth- 
less Eustace, show Fletcher’s gieat talent in dramatic inven- 
tion In none of his meie comedies has he sustained so 
uniformly elegant and pleasing a style of poetry , the language 
of Charles is naturally that of a lefined scholai, but now and 
then, perhaps, we find old Miramont talk above himself. The 
underplot hits to the life the licentious endeavours of an old 
man to seduce his infeiior , but, as usual, it reveals vice too 
broadly. This comedy is of veiy simple construction, so that 
Cibber was obliged to blend it with anothei , The Custom of 
the Country, in order to compose from the two his Love 
Makes a Man, by no means the worst play of that age. The 
two plots, howevei, do not harmonise very well. 

68. The Spanish Curate is in all probability taken from 
The Spanish 0^6 of those comedics of intngue which the fame 
Curate j^gpg jjg Ygg^ had made popular in Europe. It 

IS one of the best specimens of that manner , the plot is full 
of incident and interest, wthout being difficult of comprehen- 
sion, nor, with fair allowance foi the conventions of the stage 
and manners of the country, improbable. The characters are 
in full relief without caricature. Fletcher, with an artifice of 
which he is very fond, has made the fierce resentment of Vio- 
lante break out unexpectedly from the calmness she had 
shown in the first scenes , but it is so well accounted for, that 
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we see nothing nnnatural in the development of passions for 
wluch there bad been no previoos call Ascanio is again one 
of Fletcher’s favourite delineations , a kind of Bellano in his 
modest, affectionate disposition , one, in whose prosperity the 
reader takes bo much pleasure that he forgets it is, in a 
worldly sense, inconsistent with that of the honest hearted 
Don Jamie. The doting husband, Don Hennque, contrasts 
well with the jealous Bertoloa , and both afford by their fate 
the sort of moral which is looked for in comedy ^e ouder 
plot of the lawyer and hia wife while it shows how licentious 
in pnnmple as w^l as indecent in lan^age the stage bad be- 
come, IB conducted with incompaTable humour and amuse 
ment. Congreve borrowed part of this ra the Old Bachelor 
without by any means equalling it# Upon tho whole, os a 
comedy of this class, it deserves to be placed m the highest 
rank 

69 The Custom of the Country is much deformed by ob- 
scenity, especially tbe first act. Bnt it is full of 
nobleness ra character and sentiment, of interesting 
situations, of unceasrag variety of action Fletdier 

has never ehown xvfaat be so much delights in drawing, the 
contrast of YirtuouB dignity with nngovemed passion m wo- 
man, with more success than m Zenoan and Hippolyta. Of 
these three plays we may say, perhaps, Omt there is more 
poetry m the Elder Brother, more interest in the Custom of 
tbe Country, more wit and spirit m the Spanish Curate. 

70 The Loyal Sulgect ought also to be placed m a high 
rank among the works of B^umont and Fletcher ^Tb*i>crT»i 
There is a pJsy by Heprood, Tbe Boyal King and ****=*• 
Loyal Sulgect, from which the general idea of several Oircum 
stances of this have been taken That fleywood’s u%s the 
original, though the only edition of it is m 1637 while the 
Loyal Sufgect was represented in l6l5, cannot bear a donbt. 
The former is cxprcOTy mentioned in the epilogue as an old 
play, belonging to a B^Ie gone out of date, and not to be 
nidged with ngonr Heywood has therefore tho praise of 
having conceiv^ tbe character of Earl Marshal, upon which 
Fletcher eomewbat improved in Arebas , a brave soldier of 
that disinterested and devoted loyalty, which bears all ingra 
titnde ond ootrage at the bonds 01 an unworthy and mis- 

H 4* 
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guided sovereign. In the days of James tlieie could be no 
more courtly moral In each play the prince, after depriving 
his most deserving subject of honours and fortune, tries his 
fidelity by commanding him to send tv'o daughters, whom he 
had educated in seclusion, to the couit, with designs that the 
father may easily suspect. The loyaltv, however, of these 
honest soldiers, like the hospitality of Lot, submits to encoun- 
ter this danger j and the conduct of the young ladies soon 
proves that they might be trusted m the fiery trial. In the 
Loyal Subject, Fletcher has beautifully, and with his light 
touch of pencil, sketched the two virtuous sisters; one high- 
spirited, intrepid, undisguised, the otliei sin inking with 
maiden modesty, a tremulous dew-drop in the cup of .i 
violet. But unfoi tunately his original taint betrays itself, and 
the elder sister cannot display her scorn of licentiousness 
without borrowing some of its language. If Shakspeare bad 
put these loose images into the mouth of Isabella, liow' dif- 
ferently we should have esteemed her character I 

71. We find in the Lo\al Subject wdiat is neither pleasing 
nor probable, the disguise of a youth as a girl. This was ol 
course not offensive to those who saw’ nothing else on the 
stage. Fletcher did not take this from lie} wood In the 
whole management of the story he is much superior, the noble- 
ness of Arebas and his injuries are still more displajed than 
those of the Earl Marshal , and he has several new’ characters, 
especially Theodoie, the impetuous son of the Loyal Subject, 
wdio does not brook the insults of a prince as submissiv'cly 
as his father, which fill the play w'lth variety and spirit The 
language is in some places obscure and probably coirupt, but 
abounding with that kind of poetry wdiich belongs to Fletcher. 

72. Beggar’s Bush is an excellent comedy ; the serious 
Beggar'* parts interesting, the comic diverting. Every cha- 

racter suppoits itself well: if some parts of the plot 
have been suggested by As you Like It, they are managed 
so as to be original in spirit. Few of Fletcliei’s plays fur- 
nish more proofs of his characteristic qualities. It might be 
represented wuth no great curtailment. 

7s. The Scornful Lady is one of those comedies which 
xiie Scorn, ^hibit Euglish domcstic life, and have therefore a 
AiiLadjr value independent of their dramatic merit. It does 
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not equal Beggar’s Boih, bot is foil of effective scenes, whicL, 
when leas regard \vas paid to decency, most Lave rendered it 
apopolar play Fletcher, in fact, is as mach snpenor to Shnk 
8pea!fe m nis knowledge of the stage, ns he falls below him in 
that of htiman nature. His fertile invention was turned to the 
management of hia plot (always with a view to representation), 
the rapid sacceasion of incidents, the surprises and embarrass- 
ments which keep the spetitator’s nttentioa olive. His charac- 
ters are but vehicles to the story they are distinguished, for 
the most part, by little more than the slight peculiantiea of 
manner, ’which ore easily caught by the audience , and wo do 
not often meet, espeanlfy m hia comedies, with the elaborate 
dehneations of Jonsoo, or tho marked idioeyncraaes of Sbak 
speare. Of these hia great predecessors, one formed n deli 
berate conccptiou of a character, whether taken from general 
nature or from manners, and drew bis figure, as it were, in 
his mind before he transferred it to tho canvas , with the 
other the idea sprang out of the depths of bis soul, and 
though euggestea by the story he had chosen heoime so 
moch the faroonte of his genius os be wrote, that in its de- 
veloptnenC be sometimes grew negligent of bis plot 

74 No tragedy of Fletcher would deserve higher praise 
than VelentiDian, if he had not, by on inconceivable 
want of tasW and judgment, descended from beauty 
and-dignity to the most preposterous absurdiOes The matron 
parity of the injured Lacina the rayages of unrestrained self 
indulgence on a mind not wholly without glimpses of virtue m 
Valentinian, the vileness of hie courtiers, thespinteS contrast 
of uucoutpmWoloytity in ffi.tiT]®-wi\\ithe-DatnT7ilindigtihtion 
at wrong m MoxioIub, are brought before our eyes in sopid 
of Fletcher’s best poetry, though in a text that Bcgjjg m 
more corrnpt than usual But after the admjrgtory') re 
the third act, where Luana (the LucretiSefie in this dm 
veals her mjary, perhaps almost tho y that can move ns 
madst, if W6 except the Mmd a Train here begins to for 
to tears, her husband MaiimuB, wh; ,n the Spanish style 
fat onr sympathy by his ready conbecomea a treacherons 
of perverted honoor, to her snici ,Etina turns to down 
and amhdons villain , the logtiay is bat sneh a senea of 
right folly and the rest of t 
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murders as Marston or the author of Andronicus might have 
devised. If Fletcher meaut, which he very probably did, to 
inculcate as a moral, that the worst of tyrants are to be 
obeyed with unflinching submission, he may have gained 
applause at court, at the expense of his reputation with 
posterity. 

7<5. The Two Noble Kinsmen is a play that has been 
honoured by a tradition of Shakspeare’s concern m 
^bil&ns- It. The evidence as to this is the title-page of the 
first edition ; which, though it may seem much at 
first sight, is next to nothing in our old drama, full of mis- 
nomers of this kind. The editors of Beaumont and Fletcher 
have insisted upon what they take for marks of Shakspeare’s 
style , and Schlegel, after “ seeing no reason for doubting so 
probable an opinion,” detects the spint ofi Shakspeare m a 
certain ideal purity which distinguishes this from othei plays 
of Fletcher, and in the conscientious fidelity with which it 
follows the Knight’s Tale m Chaucer. The Two Noble 
Kinsmen has much of that elevated sense of honour, friend- 
ship, fidelity, and love, which belongs, I think, more charac- 
teristically to Fletchei, who had drunk at the fountain of 
Castilian romance, than to one, m whose vast mind this con- 
ventional morality of particular classes was subordinated to the 
universal nature of man. In this sense Fletcher is always, in 
his tragic compositions, a very ideal poet. The subject itself 
IS fitter for him than for Shakspeare. In the language and 
conduct of this play, with great deference to better and more 
attentive critics, I see imitations of Shakspeaie rather than 
such resemblances as denote his powerful stamp. The mad- 
ness of the gaoler’s daughter, where some have imagined they 
saw 'tl?u niaster-haud, is doubtless suggested by that of 
Ophelia, but'^i*'^^ inferiority of taste and feeling, which it 
seems impossible recognise. The painful and de- 

grading symptom of female insanity, which Shakspeare has 
touched with his gentleV^’tlj is dwelt upon by Fletcher with 
all Ins innate impurity ^an any one believe that the formei 
would have written the ?st scene in which the gaoler’s 
daughter appears on the st^ ^ Schlegel has too fine taste 
to believe that this character c^^e from Shakspeare, and it is 
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pven Bp by the latest nssertor of hia claim to a participation 
in the play * * 

76 The Faithful Shepherdesa, deservedly among the most 
celebrated prodactiona of Fletcher, stands olono m its -n.v.y^ 
class, and admits of no comparison with any other 
play It 13 a pastoral drama, in imitation of the Pastor Fido, 
at that time very popular in England The Faithfol Shep- 
herdess, however, to the great indignation of all the poe^ 
did not succeed on its first representation There la nothing 
in this snrpnsing , the tone of pastoral is too for removed 
from the possibilities of life for a stage which appealed, liko 
onrs, to the boistoroos sympathies of a general andicnco It 
IS a play very characteristic of Fletcher, beinga mixtore of 
tenderness, purity, mdecen^, and absurdity There is some t 
justice ra Scbleg^iS remark, that it is an immodest enlogy 
on modesty But this critic, who does not seem to appreciate 
"the beant^ of Fletcher’s poetry, should hardly have mentioned 
Gnarrai as a model whom be might have followed It was 
by copying the Consca of the Pastor Fido that Fletcher 
introdoced the character of the viaons shepherdess Cloe, 
thoQgli, according to his times, and, wo must own, to his 
disposition, he has greatly ofl^ravated the faults towhichjost 
exception has been taken m nis ongind 

77 It IS impossible to withhold our praise from the poetical 
beauties of this pastoral drama. Fiery one knows that it 
contains the germ of Comas , the benevolent Sa^, whose 
the middle air, and stay tlio 

j 

betvecn Uu tra Bnt va ml^ii arfafa 
U> b*T« »e«o tiiii In locigtr n 

tncU than aodii u the ntbOT oT 
letter baa Bcxrallj glTeo oa. It la dU- 
SenH to aa)' of a nTn ULa Fletchtr that 
ba could not bara vrltten thigU Uocs 
In tfaa apint of hk pndactaor A fVw 
Inatapa aa, bovarar of lo ng ir paanxat 
vQl ba finmd ( and T beliara th^ It k a 
anbjaet upon vhlefa thora irUI long be a 
dlSWtwe of oplnloo.— [CoIerUca Imb 
aald. * I facra do doubt Ybatarar thjt 
tba Srat act, and tba flrat KtxM of tba 
aacond act, of tha Tyo hobk 
am Shabipaara'a Table Talk, toI. Q. 
p.119, — 1844.] 


last propoaiUon to “ stray m 


* Tbo antbor at a Letter on Shak 
naare'i Anthonblp of tba Drama, «»• 
titlAl tba Tyo NoU Klmoeo, EdlO' 
burgb, 18SS, potYithttandlng tbk title, 
docB DoC dan^r a eonddcrabla partielpa' 
tkn to FUtebar He laji no great atram 
00 tba Bxtemal arldcntc. Bat in ar 
going from tba ifanrUrfaj of atjle (a 
manj pamaga to that of Sba ki pe are, tbe 
antbtf Mr Spabbngof £dnibiiigb,AoYt 
m mneb taata tut u competent a knoY 
ladga of tba tYo dmnxtkta, that I riianld 
parhapa aenipW to act op mj ovn doobta 
taopporideo. Hk eblar proofr ara dnivn 
from tbe farca and a ondarw a t ioo of 
mn In partleolar paaaigea, Ybtcb 
doohtleai b 00 a of tbe graat dktixKtkcEB 
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sailing rack, or nimbly take liokl of tlie moon,” is not much 
in the chai actor of these sylvans, has been jnclicioiisly 
metamoi phosed by Milton to an attendant spirit , and a more 
austere, as well as more uniform l.ingnage has been given to 
the speakers. But Milton has boi rowed laigely from the 
imagination of his predecessor ; and by quoting the lyric 
parts of the Faithful Shepherdess, it would be easy to deceive 
any one not accurately familiar with the songs of Comus. 
They abound wnth that rapid succession of ideal scenery, that 
darting of the poet’s fancy from earth to heaven, those 
picturesque and novel metaphors, wdiich distinguish much of 
the poetry of this age, and w'hich are ultimately, perhaps, in 
great measure refernble to Shakspearc. 

78. Rule a Wife and Have a Wife is among the siipenor 

Rui Avir class. That It has a piototype on the 

nnd^Hnvcn Spanisli thcatrc oiust appear likely ; but I should be 

surprised if the variety and spirit of character, the 
vivacity of humour, be not chiefly due to our ow’ii authors. 
Every personage in this comedy is drawn with a vigorous 
pencil ; so that it requires a good company to be well repre- 
sented. It IS indeed a mere picture of roguery ; for even 
Leon, the only character for wdiom w e can feel any sort of 
interest, has gained his ends by stratagem ; but his gallant 
spirit redeems this in our indulgent view'^s of dramatic 
morality, and w^e aie justly pleased wuth the discomfiture of 
fiaud and effiontery in Estifania and Margarita. 

79. The Knight of the Burning Pestle is very diverting, and 
Some other ^lore succBssful, perhaps, than any previous attempt to 

introduce a drama wntlim a drama. I should haidly 
except the Induction to the Taming of a Shrew. The bur- 
lesque, though very ludicrous, does not transgress all bounds 
of probability. The Wild-goose Chase, The Chances, The 
Humorous Lieutenant, Women Pleased, Wit without Money, 
Monsieur Thomas, and several other comedies, deserve 
to be praised for the usual excellencies of Fletcher, his 
gaiety, his invention, his ever- varying rapidity of dialogue 
and incident. None are without his defects ; and w-^e may 
add, what is not in fairness to be called a defect of his, since 
It applies perhaps to every dramatic writer except Shakspeai e 
and Moliere, that being cast as it were in a common mould. 
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we find both a monotony’ in rending several of these plays, 
and a difficulty of distioguithing tliem in remembrance 

80 TliQ later writers, those especially after tho Rcstor 
ation, did not fail to appropnato manv of the inventions of 
Hetdier Ho and his colleague arc the proper founders of 
OUT comedy of intnguc, which prevailed tlirougli tfic seven 
teenth centn^ tho comedy of Wyclierlej, Dry den, Bthn, and 
Sfiadwell liicir manner, if not their actual plots, may still 
be observed in many pieces that arc produced on our stage 
But few of those imitators came op to the spnghlhness of 
their model It is to bo rcffretted that it is rarely pmcti 
cable to adapt any ono of ins comedies to representation 
without socli changes os destroy tlicir onginal raaneas, and 
dilate tho geniality of tlicir xnU 

81 There has not been modi curiosity to investigate the 
sources of his humorous plays A few arc Inston 

col , but It seems biglily probablo that the Spanish 
stage of Lope do Vega and Ins contemporanes often 
fonnsbed the satgect, and perhaps many of tho scenes, to Ins 
comedies. These possess all thu chamctenstics osenbed to 
the comedies of intngac so popular in Oiat country Tho 
scene too is more commonly laid in Spam, nnd the costume 
of Spanish manners aud sentiments more cIo5(% observed, 
than wo should expect from tlio invention of Englishmen 
It would be worth the leisoro of somo lover of tlieotncnl 
literature to scorch the collection of Lope do Vega’s works, 
and, if possible, the other Spanish writers at the beginning 
of tho century, in order to tni«i the footsteps of our twm 
dramatists. Sometiraes tJiov may have had recourse to 
novels. Tho Little French Lawyer seems to indicate aucli 
on ongin Nothing hod as yot been produced I believe, 'on 
tlio Frencli stage from wlii^ it could have been dtmvod, 
but the story and most of tlw ebometers are matiifestly of 
French denvntion The comic, huraonr of La Wnt in this 
play we may asenbe to tho inveution of Fletcher himself * 

DTjdn mlun thk pUjr with Uw whtdi b* omrtkNM an IhtJa io Um rtTl# 
Spobto Ctirml* Chinee, ntd Roll oCwnl*. B t tbi Zittli French Lavrer 
1 WHi nd Uin Wife, imonf Ukw fan ill Uj« ippmrmM* ol comUif from & 
which b* npoeMJ to b« drawn fWxQ French dot« | tha a e ao e lica lo Franca, 
S p a n h h botm Embj cn Dratnatie and I k« Dothlog SnanUi about IL 
FoctiT p. fiOi. noTtb wa dtotild Diydan waa atMom waU.lidbnncd abont 
probablj nodantand plaji t br tboaa tb« aarlj ctige. 
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S2. It is, however, not improbable that the entire plot was 
Defects of sometimos original. Fertile as their invention was, 
their plots extraordinary degree, in furnishing the inci- 

dents of their lapid and animated comedies, we may believe 
the fable itself to have sometimes sprung from no other source. 
It seems, indeed, now and then, as if the authors had gone 
forward with no very clear determination of then catastroplie ; 
there is a want of unity in the conception, a want of con- 
sistency in the characters, which appear sometimes lather 
intended to surprise by incongruity, than framed upon a de- 
finite model. That of Ruy Diaz m the Island Princess, of 
whom It is hard to say whether he is a brave man or a coward, 
or alteinately one and the other, is an instance to which many 
moie might easily be added. In the Bloody Brother, Hollo 
sends to execution one of his counsellors, whose daughter 
Edith vainly interferes in a scene of great pathos and effect. 
In the progress of the drama she arms herself to take away 
the tyrant’s life ; the whole of her character has been con- 
sistent and energetic j when Fletcher, to the reader’s as- 
tonishment, thinks fit to imitate the scene between Richard 
and Lady Anne •, and the ignominious fickleness of that 
lady, whom Shakspeare with wonderful skill, but in a man- 
ner not quite pleasiug, saciifices to the better display of the 
cunning crook-back, is here transferred to the heroine of the 
play, and the very character upon whom its interest ought to 
depend. Edith is on the point of giving up hei purpose, 
when some otheis in the conspiracy coming in, she recovers 
herself enough to exhort them to strike the blow.* 

83. The sentiments and style of Fletcher, where not con- 
Theirsen- ccaled by obscurity, or corruption of the text, aie 
very dramatic. We cannot deny that the depths of 
Shakspeare’s mind were often unfathomable by an 
audience ; the bow was drawn by a matchless hand, but the 
shaft went out of sight. All might listen to Fletchei’s 


* Rotrou, in ins Wenceslas, as ire 
have already observed, has done some- 
thing of the same kmd , it may have 
been meant as an ungenerous and ca- 
lumnious attack on the constancy of the 
female sex If hons were painters, the 
old fable says, they would exhibit a very 


different view of their contentions n ith 
men But lionesses are become very 
good painters, and it is but through 
their clemency that we are not delineated 
in such a style as would avenge them for 
the mjuries of these tragedians 
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pleasmg, though not profound or Vigoroufi, languago , hi9 
thoughts are noble, and tinged with the idcahty of romance, 
his metaphors vivid, though sometimes too forced , ho pos- 
sesses the idiom of English without much pedantry, though 
jn many passages be straius it beyond common use, his 
versification, though studiously irregular, is often rhythmical 
and sweet Yet we arc seldom arrested by stnking beau 
ties , good lines ocenr in every page, fine ones but rarely , 
we lay down the volume with a sense of admiration of what 
we liave rend, but little of it remains distinctly in the 
memory Fletcher is not macli quoted, and has not even 
afforded copious matenols to those who cull the beauties of 
ancient lore 

84- In variety of character there can be no cotnpanson 
between Fletcher and Sliokspcarc A few types 
retum upon as in the former , on old general, proud 
of his WOTS, faithful and possiouate, a volnptuous and nrbi 
trary king (for his principles of obedience do not seem to 
have inspire him with much confidence in royal virtues), a 
supple courtier, a high spirited youth, or one more gentle m 
manners but not less stout m action, a lady, fierce and not 
always ve ry mod est in her chastity, repelling the solicitations 
oThcenHuasness, onodier impudendy vicious, form the usual 
pictures for bis canvas Add to these, for the lighter 
comedy, on amorous old man, a gay spendthrift, and a few 
more of the staple characters of ^e stage, nnd we have tlie 
matenols of Fletcher s dramatic world It must be remera 
hered that we compare him only with Shakspeare nnd that 
as few dramatists have been more copious than neteher few 
have been so mnch called upon for inventions, in which the 
custom of tho theatre has not exacted much originality The 
great fertility of his mind in new combinations of circum 
stance gives os much appearance of novelty to the personages 
themselves as on unreflecting audience requires* In works 
of fiction even those which ore read m the closet, this vana 
bon of the mere dress of a character is generally fonnd suffi 
cient for the public ^ 

85 The tragedies of Beaumont and Fletcher, by which 
our ancestors seem to have meant only plays where- Tb^rti*. 
m any one of the personages, or at least one whom 
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tlie spectator would wisli to Iccej) alive, dies on the stage, are 
not ver)'- numerous, but in them \^c have ns copious an eflusion 
of blood as any contemporary dramas supply. The conclu- 
sion indeed of these, and of the tragi-comedies, which form a 
larger class, is generally mismanaged. A propensity to take 
the audience by surjirise leads often to an unnaturnl and un- 
satisfactory catastrophe , it seems their aim to disappoint 
common expectation, to baflle reasonable conjecture, to mock 
natuial sympathy. Tins is frequently the jir.icticc of our 
modern novelists, wdio find no better resource in the jioverty 
of their invention to gratify the jaded palate of the world. 

86 . The comic talents of these authors far exceeded their 
skill 111 tragedy. In comedy the}- founded a new 
their come school, at least in England, the \estiges of which 

are still to be traced in our theatre. Their plajs 
are at once distinguishable from those of their coiiteinjiora- 
ries by the regard to dramatic efiect which mnucnced the 
wTiters’ imagination. TJiough not personall) connected w’lth 
the stage, they had its picture cvci before their ejes. Hence 
their incidents are numeious and striking, their characters 
sometimes slightly sketched, not drawn like those of Jonson, 
from a pieconceived design, but preserving that degree of indi- 
vidual distinctness wdiich a common audience requires, and 
often highly humorous without cxtiavngance , their language 
brilliant wnth wit, their measure, though they do not make 
gieat use of prose, very lax and rapid, running frequently to 
lines of thirteen and fourteen syllables. Few' of their come- 
dies aie w'lthout a mixtuie of giave sentiments or elevated 
characters, and though theie is much to condemn in their 
indecency and even licentiousness of principle, the)' never 
descend to the coarse buflfoonery not unfrequent in their age. 
Nevei were dramatic poets more thoroughly gentlemen, ac- 
cording to the standard of their times , and, wdien W'e con- 
sider the court of James I., w'e may say that they weie above 
that standard. ^ 

• “ Their plots were generally more and quickness of mt in repartees, no poet 
regular than Shakspeare’s, especially before them could paint as lliej have 
those which were made before Beau- done Humour, which Ben Jonson de- 
mont’s death, and they understood and ri\ed from particular persons, thej made 
imitated the coniersation of gentlemen it not their business to describe , they re- 
much better, whose wild debaucheries, presented all the passions lery li\ cl}, but 
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87 The lest of rictchers cJiarnctcra are female, ho 

wanted that largts sweep of reflection nnd cx|)erienco w. 

winch 19 rentnred for the greater ducrsit} of the 
other 8CX Sono of his Momcn delight us like Imogen nnd 
Desdemona, hot ho has many Imogens and Desilcmonns of 
a fainter typo Spacelia, Zcnocin, Celia, ^Vspasia, Eninthc, 
Luana, Onlehn, Onona, present the picture that entfriot be 
grcatl) varied mlhoat departing from its essence, bat ulucli 
never can be repeated too often to please us, of faithful, tender, 
self-denying female love, supenor to ever) thing but Mrtuc 
Nor IB ho less sacccssful, generally, in the contrast of minds 
stained by guilty passion, though in tins he sometimes cxng 
gerotes tno outline till it borderv on canentnre But it is lo 
vain to seek m Fletcher the strong conceptions of Shakspenre, 
the Shylocks, the Lears, the Othcllos Schlcgcl lias util 
enid tliat * scarce am thing has been wanting to gi\o a place 
to Beaumont and iMctchcr omong the great dramatists of 
Enropc, but more of ecnoasness and depth and tlio rcgii 
IntiDg judgment which presenbes (he due limits in every part 
of composition ” It was for want of the former qualiUes tlmt 
they conceive nothing in tragedy very fonnhly , for want of 
the latter tlmt tlicy spoil tbcir first conception by extravngnnco 
and incongruity ♦ 

■boT* all. Iota. I ku ttK to bcIltTt mister had th klodcr ShaLijinro 
tb« Eoj^Ihh Uof^uan hi them Airlrad had ao onlrmai ralad, wfaiefa roennre- 
to it! bl^^best prrwtloA ) rbat irord bended all efaanften and paMlom ) 
bar* ihiea beaa taken In, or* rather ro- elicr a meet rooSoed and IudHr) i tir 
pnenonsthan omanMntal. Thdr plaja thooRfa b« trialed loro In f^rTectloa, ^ 
an Dov tba moat plrarant and Oequeat boooar amUticn, l ei oig e and few- 
nfieriiiDiDeilts <& 'toe tngi | tw <fi rdlij- dii '(m ammstr paailocia,'bi niher 
theira being acted throoffa tbi fear Ibr touchid not, or not maitrrlr To enw 
OM of Ebakapeara or Jomoo'i| tin elude all, bi wm a Umh c/ bbak^Kirt. 
am K beeaiMo there 1* a eertaht galetf |v 301 Thh eotBp ar iaoo 1 rather g*. 
i their eomediaa, lad pathos la tbeb oeraJlf Ibao stTkllr Jot, as Is oAen ths 
raon serious plan vbjeh suhs rcDcranr case vUh tha eritlcnm of Drfden. That 
vlth sH men's bumonn. IPtsktpesttf FIctefaeT wrote better than Shaktpwe 
Imgtiags h nkewisa a Hole obsolete, sad ** hetwora nsan and womaa, or In dk> 
Jooson wit leQs short of tbalra Drf plarlng lore wQl be granted wben bs 
(tn, p. 101 shall shown to hem eiesJIed Perdi. 

" Sbakapeare tsjs Drjdeo ** writ nasd snd iHrands, or Posthtninn end 
better between man and men, Flsteber Imogra. And, od tba other ft fj 
betwiitmsn and woracini etmssqoeoUf onjost to deny him eredh for bs bw 
the one dsMilbtJ ftieodahip bottW tM aoBUtlmcs touched the stronger etno< 
other lore) jst Shskapeera teagbt FleU tlooi, especlallr faononr tad smUtloo, 
cbor to write lore, iid JaUet snd Des- whh great iktlC tboogh moeh InlWlor to 
denuma ere origlnali. It Is tme tba tbst of Shakspeun. 

MboUx bed tb softtst soul, but tba 
VOL lU 
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88. The reputation of Beaunaont and Fletcher was at its 
height, and most of then plays had been given to the stage, 
when ^ woi thy inheritor of their mantle appeared in Philip 
Massinger. Of his extant diamas the Virgin Martyi, pub- 
lished in 1622, seems to be the earliest , but we have reason 
to believe that several aie lost, and -even this tragedy may 
have been represented some years before. The far greater 
part of his remaining pieces followed within ten years , the 
Bashful Lover, which is the latest now known, was written 
in 1636. Massingei was a gentleman, but in the service, 
accoiding to the language of those times, of the Pembroke 
family ; his education was at the university, his acquaintance 
both with books and with the manners of the court is familiar, 
his style and sentiments are altogether those of a man polished 
by intercom se of good society. 

89. Neither in his own age nor in modern times does 
Massinger seem to have been put on a level with Fletcher or 
Jonson. Several of his plays, as has been just observed, are 
said to have perished in manuscript , few were represented 
aftei the lestoration , and it is only in consequence of his 
having met with more than one editor, who has published his 
collected woiks in a convenient form, that he is become tole- 
rably familiar to the general leader. He is, however, far more 
intelligible than Fletcher , his text has not given so much 
embarrassment fiom coriuption, and his general style is as 
perspicuous as we evei find it in the dramatic poets of that 
age. The obscure passages in Massinger, after the care that 
GiflFord has taken, aie by no means frequent. 

90. Five of his sixteen plays are tragedies, that is, are 

concluded in death , of the rest, no one belongs to 
ture of hi3 the class of meie comedy, but by the depth of the 

Intel est, the danger of the virtuous, or the atiocity 
of the vicious characteis, as well as the elevation of the 
general style, must be ranked with the serious drama, or 
as it was commonly teimed, tragi-comedy. A shade of 
melancholy tinges the wiitings of Massinger , but he sacrifices 
less than his contempoiaries to the public taste for superfluous 
bloodshed on the stage In several of his plays, such as the 
Pictuie, or the Renegado, where it would have been easy to 
determine the catasti oplie towai ds tragedy, he has piefeiied 
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to break the clouds widi the radiance of a setting sun He 
conaolted m this his own genius, not eminently pathetic, nor 
energetic enough to display the utmost intensity of emotion, 
but bounding in sweetness and dignity, apt to dehneate the 
lovehness of virtue, and to delight m its recompence after 
trial It has been sormised that the rehgton of Massinger 
was thflt of the church of Rome, a conjectnre not improbable, 
though, coundenog the ascetic and imaginative piety, which 
then prevailed in of England, we need not ahsolntOly go 
80 far for his turn of thought in the Virgin Martyr or the 
Renegndo 

91 The moat striking exc^ence of this poet is his con 
ception of character, and in this 1 must incline to 
place him above Fletcher, and, if 1 may ventbre to a«tinicif 
say It, even above Jonson He is free from the 
hard outline of the one and the negligent looseness of the 
other BLe has indeed no great variety, and sometimes re 
peats, with such bare moduScatioas as the story demands, the 
trae of his first design Thus the extravagance of conjugal 
ejection is pourtray^, feeble in Iheodoffios, frantic m Do- 
midon, selfish m Sfonro, euspiaonsin Mathias, and the same 
impulses of doboglove return upon us m the guilty eulogies 
of Mallefort on his daughter ITie vindictive hji^pocnay of 
Montreville in the Uunatural Combat has nearly its counter 
port m that of Francesco in the Duke of Milan and is again 
displayed with more striking success in Luke. This last 
villain indeed, and that onginal, masterly luimitable coucep> 
tioD Sir Giles Overreach, are sofficieDt to establish the rank 
of Massinger m this great province of dramatic art. But his 
own disposition led him more wflhn^ly to pictures of moral 
beanty A peculiar refinement, a mixture of gentleness and 
benignity with noble danog, belong to some of his favoonte 
characters, toPisanderin the Bondman to Antonio m A Very 
Woman to Charolois in the Fatal Dowry It may be readily 
supposed that his female characters are not wanting in these 
graces. It seems to me that he has more vanety in his 
women thou in the other sex, and that they are less man 
nered than the beromes of Fletcher A slight degree of error 
or passion m Sophia, Eudocin, Marcelia, mthout weakening 
our sympathy, serves both to prevent the monotony of per 
i e 
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petual lectitude, so often insipid in fiction, and to biing foi- 
ward the development of the story. 

92. The subjects chosen by Massinger are sometimes liis- 

torical, but otheis seem to have been taken from 
Hissubjecu pj-gjjgjj Qj. Italian novels, and those so obscure, that 

his editor Gifford, a man of much reading and industry, has 
seldom traced them. This indeed was an usual practice of 
our aucieiit dramatists. Their works have consequently a 
1 Oman tic character, presenting as little of the regular Plau- 
tine comedy as of the Greek forms of tragedy. They are 
merely novels m action, following probably their models with 
no great variation, except the lower and lighter episodes 
which It was always more or less necessaiy to combine with 
the story. It is from this choice of subjects, perhaps, as 
much as from the peculiar temper of the poets, that love is the 
predominant affection of the mind which they display ; not cold 
and conventional, as we commonly find it on the French stage, 
but sometimes, as the novelists of the South were prone to deli- 
neate Its emotions, fieiy, irresistible, and almost resembling the 
fatalism of ancient tragedy, sometimes a subdued captive at 
the chariot-wheels of honour 01 religion. The lange of human 
passion IS consequently far less extensive than m Shakspeare ; 
but the variety of circumstance, and the modifications of the 
paramount affection itself, compensated for this deficiency. 

93. Next to the grace and dignity of sentiment in Mas- 
Beautyof Singer, we must praise those qualities in his style, 
hb style p;ygi.y modern ciitic has been struck by the pecuhai 

beauty of his language. In his hai momous swell of num- 
bers, m his pure and genuine idiom, which a text, by good 
fortune and the diligence of its last editor, far less coirupt 
than that of Fletcher, enables us to enjoy, we find an unceas- 
ing charm. The poetical talents of Massinger weie veiy 
considerable, his taste superior to that of his contemporaries , 
the colouring of his imagery is larely overcharged , a certain 
redundancy, as some may account it, gives fulness, 01 what 
the painteis call imjjasto, to his style, and if it might not 
always conduce to effect on the stage, is on the whole suitable 
to the character of his composition. * 

* [I quote the following criticism from to it — “The styles of Massinger’s plajs 
Coleridge, without thoroughly assenting and the Samson Agonistes are the two 
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94- n>e comic powers of this wntcr arc not on a level 
with the senoos , with Borne degree of hnraorona ^ 
conception he is too apt to aim at fflcating ndicnle 
by cancature, and his dialogue wants alto^lher 
the sparkling wit of Shnkapearo and Fletcher Whether 
from a consdonsnesa of this defect, or from an unhappy 
compliance with the viciousness of the age, no writer 19 more 
contaminated by gross indecency It belongs indeed diiefly, 
not perhaps excloaively, to the characters he wronld lander 
odious , but upon them he has bestowed tins flower of onr 
early theatre with no spanng hand Few, it must be said, 
of hiB plays are incap^le of reprc^ntntion merely on this 
account, and the onence is thereforo tooto incuTaWE m 
Fletcher 

95 Among the tragedies of Massinger, I should inclino 
to prefer the Dnke of Milan The plot borrows 8 o«,rfiu^ 
enongh from history to give it dignity, and to conn 
terhf^ce in some roeasnre the predominance of the 
rassion of love which the loventM ports of the drama exhibit 
The cbanictors of Sforea, Mnrcelia, and Francesco, are in 
hlassioger’s beat manner , the story is skilfully ond not im 
probably developed, the pathos is deeper than we generally 
find m his Wntings , the eloquence of language, especially m 
the celebrated speech of Sforra before the emperor, has never 
been snrpassed by him Many however, place the Fatal 
Dowry stfll higher This tragedy famished Rowe with the 
story of his Fair Penitent. Tiie snpenonty of the onginnl 
except m aoitableness for representation has long been nc 
knowledged In the Unnataral Combat, probably among 
the earhest of MassingeFs works, we find a greater energy, 
a bolder strain of figurative poetry, more command of terror 
and perhaps of pity, than in any other of his dramas. Bat 
the dark soadowu of crime and misery which overspread this 
tragedy belong to rather an earlier penod of the English stage 
than that of Massinger and were not congenial to his temper 

cxtreiiwi of th« an vhhin wMcii tba to nodar tb« dtalocna profaaUa i io 
dktlm of dnmiUe poctir mej Um atjlo k aiArcD^ed, btrt dif- 

ffhatumra in hk (rmt pltji U tb« ml A. fawwa k) the rrHTlt deem po«ib}«, 
point. In the Sarnaop Ago ck tea, eoI« from cnhoatMl eonrtrmtkn by tb« rthi 
loq U kofoag* k kft at the gmtwt of povtrr TaUa TUk, toL 0. p. 181 
•lliuaiM j yrt •omfthtDf of tkpmemd, .^1043.] 
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In the Vilgm Martyi, he has followed the Spaiiibh model of 
religious Autos, with many giaces of language ,ind a beautiful 
display of Chnstian heroism in Dorothea , hut tlie tiagedy 
is in many i aspects unpleasing. 

96 . Tlie Pictuie, Tlie Bondman, and A Very Woman, 
Andofh.s leckoned among the best of the tragi-come- 

othcrpiajs jjgg j\Jassinger. But the general merits as well 
as defects of this wiitei aie perceptible m all , and the differ- 
ence between these and the rest is not such ns to be apparent 
to every reader. Two others are distinguishable as moie 
English than the rest , the scene lies at liome, and in tlie age ; 
and to these tlie common voice has assigned a sujicnority. 
They are A New Way to Pay Old Debts, and The City 
Madam. A charactei drawn, as it appears from reality, and 
though darkly wicked, not beyond the province of the higher 
comed 3 ^, Sir Giles Oven each, gives the foimer drama a 
sinking originality and an impressive vigoui. It letains, 
alone among the productions of Massinger, a place on the 
stage Giftord inclines to prefei the City Madam j -which, 
no doubt, by the masteily delineation of Luke, a villain of a 
different order from Overreach, and a larger portion of comic 
humour and satire than is usual A-vith this writer, may dis- 
pute the palm. But theie seems to be moie -vnolent impro- 
bability m the conduct of the plot, than in A New Way to 
Pay Old Debts 

97* Massinger, as a tragic wntei, appears to me second 
only to Shakspeare ; m the higher comedy, I can 
hardly think him inferior to Jonson. In wnt and 
spnghtly dialogue, as well as in knowledge of theatiical 
effect, he' falls veiy much below Fletcher. These, hoivevei, 
aie the great names of the English stage. At a consideiable 
distance below Massinger, we may place his con temporal y 
John Ford. In the choice of tiagic subjects from obscure 
fictions which have to us the charm of entire novelty, they 
resemble each other , but in the conduct of then fable, m the 
delineation of their characters, each of these poets has his 
distinguishing excellencies. “ I know,” says Gifford, “ fesv 
things more difficult to account foi, than the deep and lasting 
^ impression made by the more tiagic portions of Fold’s 
poetry.” He succeeds however pretty well in accounting for 
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It , the situationB are awfally mterestnig the distreaa intense, 
the thoughts and language becoming the expression of deep 
sorrow Ford, with none of the moral beauty and elevation 
of Massinger, has, m a much higher degree, the power over 
tears , we sympathise even with his viaous characters, with 
Giovanni and Annabella and Bianca. Love, and love in 
guilt or sorrow, is almost exdnsively the emotion he jiour 
trays , no heroic passion, no sober mguity nvUI be founti m 
his tragedies Bat he condncts his rtbnes well and without 
confnaion , his scenes arc often highly wrought and effective, 
his chara^TB, mth no stnkmg novwty, are well supported , 
he IS seldom extravagant or regardless of probability The 
Broken Heart has generally been reckoned hia finest tragedy, 
and if the last act bad been better prepared, by bringing the 
love of Colantha for Ithoclca more fnlly before the reader in 
the earher part of the play there would be very few passages 
of deeper pathos in oar dramatic bteratnro “ The style of 
Ford," it L9 said by Gifford, **is altogether ongmal and hia 
own \yithoQt the majestic march which djstmguiBbes the 
poetry of Masamger, and with bttle or none of that light and 
playful hnmonr which characterises the dialogue of IHetcher, 
or even of Shirley he is yet elegant, and easy, and harmo- 
nious, and thon^ rarely sublime, yet sufficiently elevated 
for the most pathetic tones of that passion on whose romantic 
energies he chie^ delighted to dwell ” Yet he censures after 
wards Ford's affectation of uncouth phrases, and perplexity 
of lan^age- Of comic ability this writer docs not display one 
particle Nothing can be meaner than those portions of his 
dramas which, in corapbanc© with the prescribed rules of 
that age he devotes to the dialogue of servants or buffoons 
98 Shirley is a dramatic writer much mfenor to those 
who have been mentioned, but has acquired some 
degree of reputation, or at least notonety of name, 
in conseqaence of the new edition of his plays. 'Ihesc are 
between twenty and thirty in number , somo of them, how 
ever, wntten in conjunction with bis fellow dramatists A 
few of these are tragedies, a few are comedies drawn from 
EngUsh manners , but in the greater part we find the fa 
vounte style of that age, the characters foreign and of ele 
vated rank, the mtereat senonsj^but not always of buskin^ r 
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dignity, the catastioplie fortunate , all, in short, th.it has 
gone under the vague appellation of tragi-coincdy. Shirley 
has no oiiginahty, no foice in conceiving or delineating ch.a- 
racter, little of p.athos, and less, perhaps, of nit, his dramas 
pioduce no deep impiession in reading, and of course can 
leave none in the memory. But his mind u .as ])oetic,al, his 
bettei characteis, especially fcm.ales, express pure thoughts 
in pine l.angu.age ; he is never tumid oi allected, and seldom 
obscuie, the incidents succeed r,apidly, the person.ages .are 
numerous, and there is a gener.al animation in the scenes, 
which causes us to read him with some pleasure. No \cry 
good play, nor, possibly, any very good scene could be found 
in Shirley , but he has many lines of considerable beauty. 
Among his comedies the G.amesters ma}' be icckoiied the 
best. Charles 1 . is s.aid to Ii.ave declared that it w.as “ the 
best pl.ay he had seen-these seven ye.ais and it has e\en been 
added that the story was of his roy.al suggestion. It certainly 
deserves pr.aise both for Language and construction of the 
plot, and It has the .advant.age of exposing vice to iidicule, 
but the ladies of th.at court, the fair forms whom Vandyke 
has immortalised, must h.ave been very different indeed from 
then posterity if they could sit it through. Tlie Ball, and 
also some more among the comedies of Shirley, are so fai 
lemarkable and worthy of being read, that they bear witness 
to a more polished elegance of manners, and a moie free 
intercom se m the higher class, than we find in the comedies 
of the preceding reign. A queen from France, and that 
queen Henrietta Maria, n.ns better fitted to ^give this tone 
than Anne of Denmark. But it is not from Shirley’s pic- 
tures that we can draw the most favourable notions of the 
morals of that age. 

99. Heywood is a nTiter still more feitile than Shirley, 
between forty and fifty plays aie ascribed to him. 

Heywood. have mentioned one of the best in the second 
volume, ante-dating, perhaps, its appearance by a few years. 
In the English Tiaveller he has returned to something like 
the subject of A Woman Killed with Kindness, but with less 
success This play is written m verse, and with that ease and 
peispicmty, seldom rising to passion 01 figurative poetry, 

. "which distinguishes this diamatist. Young Geraldine is a beau- 
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tiful speamen of the Platonic, or rather inflexibly Mrtuoua 
lo\er \\hom the wntors of this ngo delighted to pourtnu 
On the other hand, it is difRcolt to pronounce ^\liethcr tho 
lady IS a thorough paced hypocrite in tho first acts, or falls 
from virtue, hkc iSlrs Frankfort, on tho first solicitation of a 
stranger In either ease the cliarncter is unplcasing, and, 

may hope, improhahle Tlio underplot of tins pin) is 
lai^ly borroued from tlic ISlostellana of Plautns, and'js di 
vertiDg, though somcnliat absurd Ilej’uood seldom rises 
to much vigour of poetry , but lus dramatic in\cntion is 
ready, lus style is easj, bis cliaractcrs do not trangrass the 
boundonca of nature, and it is not surpnstng lliat he was 
popular HI his own age 

100 Webster belongs to the first part of the reign of 
James. Ho possessed \cry considerable poners, 

and ought to bo ranked I think, tho next belou 
Ford Wtli less of poetic grace than Slnrlc), he had in 
comparably more Mgonr, mtb less of nature and simpliat) 
than Ileprood, ho Imd n more cleititcd genius, and o bolder 
penal But the deep sonrous and terrors of iragwl) xrert 
pecuhariy lus province ** Ills imngiuaiion,” says lus last 
editor, ‘Mind o fond famdiant) \ntJi ol»jccts of out and fear 
The silence of tho sepulchre, the sculptures of marble mono 
ments, the knolling of cliurcli bells, tlio ccamicuts of the 
corpse the )xw that roots itself m dead men’s gmics, arc 
tho illustrations that most rcculil) present tlicmscUes to Ins 
imagination ” I tliink this ucll uTitttn scntuicc a lilllo one 
Bid^, and Imrdly doing justice to tho wnct% of Webster’s 
power, but in fact be was os df?cp)) tainted as an) of bis 
contempornnes with the savage taste of tilt Italian scliool, 
and m the Ducliess of Molf), Bcnrctl) leaves cnougli on tlit 
stage to bury the dead 

101 Tins 18 the most celebrated of Webster’s dramas. 
Tho story is taken from Bandtllo, and boa oil tlmt id,i>wi„ 
accumulation of xnckeducss and horror winch tho 

> Italian novelists perversely described, and our tragedians as 
perversely imitatciL But tho scenes aro WTonglit up 'mtli 
skill, and produce n strong impression Wd^tcr lias a 
supononty in delineating character obovo many of the old 
dramatists, he is seldom extrav-agant bovond the limits of 
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conceivable natuie , we find the guilt, oi even the atiocity, of 
human passions, but not that incarnation of evil spiiits which 
some more ordinary diamatists loved to exhibit. In the cha- 
racter of the Duchess of Malfy herself theie wants neither 
originality noi skill of management, and I do not know that 
any dramatist after Shakspeare would have succeeded bettei 
in the difficult scene where she discloses her love to an infe- 
rior. There is peihaps a little failure in dignity and 
delicacy, especially towards the close ; but the Duchess of 
Malfy is not drawn as an Isabella or a Portia , she is a love- 
sick widow, viituous and true-hearted, but more intended for 
our sympathy than our reverence. 

102 . The White Devil, or Vittoria Corombona, is not 
v.ttoria much infeiior in language and spint to the Duchess 
Corombona Malfy j but the plot IS more confused, less inte- 
resting, and worse conducted. Mr. Dyce, the late editoi of 
Webstei, praises the dramatic vigour of the part of Vittoria, 
but justly differs from Lamb, who speaks of “ the innocence- 
resembling boldness ” she displays in the trial scene. It is 
rather a delineation of desperate guilt, losing in a counter- 
feited audacity all that could seduce or conciliate the tribunal. 
Webstei ’s other plays are less striking , m Appius and Virginia 
he has done perhaps better than any one who has attempted a 
subject not on the whole very promising for tragedy ; several 
of the scenes are dramatic and effective , the language, as is 
usually the case with Webster, is written so as to display an 
actor’s talents, and he has followed the received history suffi- 
ciently to abstain from any excess of slaughter at the close. 
Webster is not without comic wit, as well as" a power of 
imagination ; his plays have lately met with an editor of 
taste enough to admire his beauties, and not very over-partial 
111 estimating them. 

lOS. Below Webster we might enumerate a long list of 
dramatists under the first Stuarts. Marston is a tumid and 
1 anting tragedian, a wholesale dealer in murders and ghosts. 
Chapman, who assisted Ben Jonson and some others in r 
comedy, deserves but limited praise for his Bussy d’Amboise. 
The style in this, and in all his tragedies, is extravagantly 
hj^erbohcal , he is not very dramatic, nor has any powei of 
exciting emotion except in those who sympathise with a 
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tumid pnde and Bclf-confidcncc Yet he bus more thinking 
than many of the old dromaUsts , and the pnusc of ono of Ins 
cntics, though stronglj worded, is not v\nthout some founda 
tioD, that ^\e “seldom find richer contemplations on the 
nature of man and tlio world.** There is also n poetic 
impctQosit) in Chapman, such ns lias redeemed his tmnwation 
of Homer, nhidi wo oro liomeil along His tragi-conic- 
dies, All Fools and Tlio Gentleman Usher, arc perimps 
superior to his tragedies • Honlej end Lc Tourneur, 
especially tlio former, have occasionally good lines, hut wo 
cannot say that they were ^ ery supenor dmuiatists Rowley, 
howcier, was often in comic partnership intli I^Iossingcr 
Bekker raenls a hipher rank , he co-opemlcd ntiUi hlas- 
siager m some of Ins plays, and manifests in Ins o\m 
some energy of passion and some comic humour iSfid 
dleton belongs to this lower dass of dramatic xmters, his 
tragedy entitled “Women bcmiro Women** is founded 
on the story of Bianca CappcDo, it is foil of action but 
the characters are all too naous to he interesting, and 
the language docs not nso much aho%o mcdiocnl) In 
corned), Middleton desen cs moro praise “A fnek to 
catch the Old Ono* and sev’cral others that bear his name 
are amusing and spintcd But iSIiddlcton UTOto clncn) in 
conjunction mth others, nod sometimes mlli Jonson nnd 
Massinger 

• C3i«piBKi b »tU rrrWwrd tad st Itrftw to1,It p-Sas. isd ■t»ln in 

IngU), m >n KrtlcW of the Tlctro^pcrtlT* «oL 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY OF POLITE LITERATURE IN PROSE FROM 

16*00 TO 1650. 


Sect. 1. 


Italian Writers — Boccalini — Grammatical and Cnlical Works — Gracian — 
French Writers — Balzac — Voiture — French Academy — Vaugclas — Patrii 
and Le Maistie- — Sl^lc of English Prose — Earl of Essex — Knollcs — 
Several othei English Writers 

1. It would be vain probably to inquire from what geneial 
causes we should deduce the decline of taste in 
tajte in ^ Italy. None at least have occurred to my mind, 
relating to political or social circumstances, upon 
which we could build more than one of those sophistical 
theories, which assume a casual relation between any con- 
comitant events. Bad taste, in fact, whether in literature or 
the arts, is always ready to seize upon the public, being in 
many cases no more than a pleasure in faults which are 
really fitted to please us, and of which it can only be said 
that they hinder or impair the greater pleasure we should 
derive from beauties Among these critical sins, none are so 
dangerous as the display of ingenious and novel thoughts or 
turns of phiase. For as such enter into the definition of 
good writing, it seems very difficult to persuade the woild 
that they can ever he the characteristics of bad writing. 
The metes and bounds of ornament, the fine shades of dis- 
tinction which regulate a judicious choice, are only learned 
hy an attentive as well as a naturally susceptible mind , and 
It IS no raie case for an unprepaied multitude to piefer the 
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worse pcturc, tbo worse building, the ^\or86 poem, the worse 
speech to the better Educntion, on ncquAintenco with just 
endasra, and still more the habitual obsemition of wlmt is 
trul} beaudful in nature or art, or in the litcraturL of taste, 
will soniedmca gonemto almost a national tact that rejects 
the temptations of a merotnaous and false stjle, but expo 
nence bos shown that this happy state of public feeling Mill 
not be \'er\ dorablc. "Whatewr inielit bo the cause of it, 
this age of tbo Italian sciccntiati lias been reckoned almost as 
inauspicious to good writing m prose os in \cr8c If Me 
except,” says Tiraboscln, “the Tuscans and a \crj few 
inon., nei’cr was our language so neglected as m tins ptnod 
We can scarce bear to read most of the books that were pub- 
lished so rude and full of borbnnsms is tbcir style run 
had any other aim tliao to cxcraso their mt in conceits and 
metaphors , and so long as they could scatter them pro- 
fusely o\cr their pages, cared nothing for the clioicc of 
phrases or the purity of grammar Tlieir eloquence on 
pnbhc occasions n-as latendcd oiiK for admiration and 
applause, not to persuade, or move.*^* And this, lie sajs, 
IS applicable alike to their Latin and Italian, tlieir sacred and 
profane harangues Tlic academical discourses, of wliicJi 
Dad lias collected man} in bis Prose norontinc, ore poor in 
companson with those of the sixteenth + 

2 A later nntcr tJmn Tiraboscln lias thought this Bcntence 
ngainst the seiccndsti a little too scicrc, and condemning 
equally with him the bad taste cliarnctcnstic of that ogt, cn 
deavoure to rescue a few from the general censure t It is 
nt least certain that tlio insipidity of tbo cuiquo cento nnters, 
their long penods void of any but the most trivial meaning, 
thcij nOTectation of the faults of Ciccro^s manner in their own 
language, ought not to bo overlooked or xv holly pardonwl, 
while wo dw^l on an opposite defect of tlicir successors, the 
perpetual desire tb be novel, bnlliant, or profound Tliosc 
may doubtless be the more oficnBivo of the two , bat they ore 
perlmps, not less likely to be mingled with sometliing really 

^ worth reading 

3 It will not be expected that we can mention many 

t Id. 
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Italian books, aftci what has been said, wliich come very 
precisely within the class of polite literature, or claim any 
stjioof praise on the giound of style. Tiieir greatest luini- 

Gniiico xiary, Galileo, wiote with clearness, elegance, and 

spiiit; no one among the modems had so entiicly rejected 
a diy and technical manner of teaching, and throw n such 
attractions round the form of truth. Himself a poet, and a 
ciitic, he did not hesitate to asenbe Ins own pliilosophical 
peispicuity to the constant perusal of Anosto. TJiis I have 
mentioned in another place ; but ue cannot too much remem- 
ber that all objects of intellectual pursuit are as bodies acting 
with reciprocal foices in one system, being all in i elation to 
the faculties of the mind, which is itself but one ; and tliat 
the most extensive acquaintance wnth the various provinces of 
literature will not fail to strengthen our dominion ovei those 
we more peculiaily deem our own. The school of Galileo, 
especially Toriicelh and Redi, w’cre not less distinguished 
than himself foi then union of elegance with philosophy. * 

4'. The letters of Bentivogho aie commonly known. Tins 
epistolary ait was ahvays cultivated by the Italians, 
Bcntivosiio Latin tongue, and aftcrw'ards in their 

own. Bentivogho has written wuth equal dignity and case. 
Galileo’s letters are also esteemed on account of their style as 
well as of what they contain. In wdiat is more peculiaily called 
eloquence, the Italians of this age aie rathei emulous of suc- 
cess than successful , tlie common defects of taste in them- 
selves, and in those w'ho lieaid oi lead them, as w'ell as, m 
most instances, the uninteresting nature of their subjects, 
exclude them fiom our notice. 

5. Trajan Boccahni was by his disposition inclined to poli- 
tical satire, and possibly to political intiiffue, but 

Bocoalini’* ■. , , 

pamafSr oave liei 6 only to mention the woik by wmich 
he is best known. Advices fiom Parnassus (Rag- 
guagh di Parnaso). If the idea of this once populai and 
celebrated book is not oiiginal, which I should rather doubt, 
though without immediately lecognising a similarity to any 
thing earliei, (Lucian, the common prototype, excepted,) it 
has at least been an original souice. In the geneial tuin of 
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Boccahni’a fictions, and perhaps in n few particnlar laatances, 
we may sometiraes perceive what a mncli CTeater man has 
imitated, they beam certain resemblance to those of Addison, 
though the eupenonty of the latter mfeliaty of execution 
and vanety of mvenOon may almost conceal it. The Pag 
gnagli are a senes of despat^es from the court of Apollo on 
Parnassus, where he la surroonded by orainont men of all 
ages. Tlufl fiction becomes in itself very cold and monoto 
nous , yet there is much vanety in the subjects of tbo, dea 
Bions made by tlie god with tho advice of his counsellors, and 
some strokes of satire are well hit, though more perhaps fail of 
effect. But we cannot now catch the force of every passage. 
Boccalini 18 full of allusions to his omi time, even where the 
immediate sulqcct seems onaent. This book was published 
at Vemce m l 6 l 2 , at a time when the ambition of Spam 
was regarded with lenloosy by patnotic Italians, who thought 
that pacific republic their Iralwnrk and their glory Ho 
mveigus therefore against the mihtary spint and the profes- 
sion of war, ‘ necessary sometimes but so fierce and mhu 
man that no fine expressions can moke it honourable ** * Nor 
is he less severe on the vices of kings, nor less ardent in hia 
eulogies of liberty , the goverumeutof Venice being reckoned, 
and not alu^ether untruly, on asylum of free tlionght and 
action in compansoo witli that of Spain Anstotle, ho re- 
ports m one of hia despatches, was besieged in his villa on 
Parnassus by a number of armed men belonging to different 
pnnees, who insisted on bis retracting the definition ho had 
given ofm tyrant, that he rvna one who governed for his own 
good aud not that of the people, because it nonkl apply to 
every pnuce, all reining for their own good ’The philoso- 
pher alarmed by this demand, altered bis definition , which 
was to run thus, that tyrants were cei?tam pensona of 0I4 time, 
whose race was now qnito exUnct-t Boccalini liowever, 
takes care, in general, to mix ooraething of playfulness with 
his satire, -so that it could not bo resented without apparent 
ill nature It seems, indeed, to us free from invective, and 
rather meant to stiug than to wound But this if a common 
rumour be true did not secure him agninst a beating of whicV 
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lie died. The style of Boccalini is said by the cntics to be 
deal and fluent, ratliei than collect or elegant, and lie dis- 
plays the taste of his times by extiav.igant metaphors. But 
to foieigners, who legaid this less, Ins Advices from Pai- 
nassus, unequal, of course, .ind occasionally tedious, must ap- 
pear to contain many ingenious allusions, judicious criticisms, 
and acute remaiks. 


6 . The Pietra del Paragone by the same author is an odd, 

and rathei awkwaid, mixtuic of rctilit) and fiction, 
del I’nra. all levelled at the comt of Sjiain, and designed to 
keep .dive a jealousy of its ambition. It is .i kind 
of episode oi supplement to the Rngguagli di Painaso, the 
leading invention being preserved. Boccalmi is .in interesting 
wiitei on .account of the light he tin on s on the history and 
sentiments of It.aly. He is in this work a still bolder \\ liter 
th.an 111 the former, not only censuring Spain uithout mercy, 
but even the Venetian aiistociacy, observing upon the inso- 
lence of the young nobles towards the citi/ens, though he jus- 
tifies tlic senate for not punishing the former more fiequently 
with de.ath by public execution, which would lowei the no- 
bility in the eyes of the people. They \\ ei e, howevei , he s.ij s, 
as severely punished, when tlieir conduct uas bad, by exclu- 
sion from offices of tiust. The Pietra del P.ii.agone is a kind 
of politic.al, as the Ragguagli is a critical miscellany. 

7. About twenty yeais after Boccalim, a young man aji- 

rermntc pcai cd, by name Feriante P.allavicino, m'Iio, with 


ralla.lclno 


a fame more local and tiansitoiy, with less lesjiect- 


ability of charactei, and probably with inferioi t.alents, tiod to 
a ceitain degree 111 his steps. As Sp.am had been the object 
of satire to the one, so w.as Rome to the other. Urban VIII., 


an ambitious pontiff, and vulneiable in sevei.al respects, \ias 
attacked by an impiudent and self-confident cnemj% safe, as 
he imagined, undei the shield of Venice. But Pallavicino, 
having been tiepanned into the powei of the pope, lost his 
head at Avignon. None of his writings h.ave fallen in my 
way , that most celebrated at the time, and not wholly dissi- 
milar in the conception to the Advices fiom Parnassus, was 
entitled The Counei Robbed , a senes of imaginary letters 
which such a fiction g.ave him a pretext foi bringing togethei. 
Pei haps we may considei Pallavicino as lather a couiiteipait 
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to Jordano Bruno, in tbe satincal character of the latter, than 
to Boccalini * 

8 The Italian language itaelf, graramaticaJl^ considered, 

vras still assiduously cultivated. Tbe Academicians ^ ^ 

of Florence published the first edition of their cele n^cm*. 
bratod Vocabolano della Cnisca m 1613 It was 
avowedly founded on Tuscan principles, setting up the four 
toenth century as tbe Augustan penod of the language, which 
they disdained to call Itafiau , and though not absolutely ex- 
cluding the great wntera of the sixteenth age whom Tuscany 
had not proauced, giving in general a manifest preference to 
their own Italy nos rebelled ag^nst this tyranny of Flo- 
rence, as she did, in the Social War, against that of Borne. 
Her Iiombard and Roraagnol and Neapolitan writers have 
claimed the rights of equ^ citizenship and fairly won them 
in the field of literataro. The Vocabulary itself was not re- 
ceived as a legislative code Beni assailed it by bis Anti 
Crusca the same year , many invidiously publisbra marginal 
notes to point out the loaccoraaes ; and m the frequent re- 
visions and enlorgecnonts of this dictionary the ezclosive cha 
racter which it affected has, I believe, been nearly lost 

9 Baonmattei, himself a Florentine, was the first who 

completed an extensive and methodical grammar, 

“devdoping," says Urnboschi, “the whole eco- SSiSS 
noray and system of oar language. It was pub- 

liahed entire, after some previous impressions of parts, with 
the htle, Della Lingua Toscana, m 1(>43 Tlus has been 
reckoned a standard work, both for its authority, and for the 
clearness, preasion, nod el^fance with which it is written , but 
It betrays something of an academical and Florentino spirit in 
tbe ngour of iti grammatical cndciam t Bartoli, n Ferra 
rese Jesuit, and a man of extensive learmng, attacked that 
dogmatic school, who were accustomed to proscribe common 
phrases with a Non n puo (It cannot be used) in a treatise 
entitled H torto ed il dintto del Non si pui His object was 
. to justify many expressions thus authoritatively condemned, by 
* the examples of the best writers This book was a little 
later than the middle of the century t 

• Comicd, tDI. *05. S.1B, rir 45 . f CcniWnl, tU. *59 8«111, 1111.417 

+ Tlr«bo«etl, xL 409 Silfl, iHL 9*0. 
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10. Petraich had been the idol, m general, of the pre- 

ceding age , and, above all, he was the“pecuhar dm- 
on nity of the Florentines. But this seventeenth cen- 
petrarch productions of the mind a period of 

1 evolutionary innovation ; men dared to ask why, as well as 
what, they ought to worship ; and sometimes the same who 
rebelled against Aristotle, as an infallible guide, were equally 
contumacious in dealing with the great names of literature. 
Tassoni published in l609 his Observations on the poems of 
Petraich. Tliey aie not written, as we should now think, 
adversely to one whom he professes to honour above all lyric 
poets in the world, and though his critical remarks are some- 
what minute, they seem hardly unfair. A writer like Pe- 
trarch, whose fame has been raised so high by his style, is 
surely amenable to this seventy of examination. The finest 
sonnets Tassoni generally extols, but gives a preference, on 
the whole, to the odes ; which, even if an erroneous judg- 
ment, cannot be called unfair upon the authoi of both.*^ He 
produces many parallel passages from the Latin poems of 
Petraich himself, as well as from the ancients and from the 
eailier Italians and Proveuqals. The manner of Tassoni is 
often humorous, original, intrepid, satirical on his own 
times, he was a man of leal taste, and no ser\nle worshipper 
of names. 

11. Gnlileo was less just in his observations upon Tasso. 

They are written with severity and sometimes an 
remaruon insulting tone towaids the great poet, passing over 
generally the most beautiful verses, though he some- 
times bestows praise. The object is to point out the imita- 
sforza Pal- tious of Tasso fpom Ariosto, and his general infe- 
lavicino, 'pjjg Observations on the Art of Writing 

by Sforza Pallavicino, the histonan of the council of Trent, 
published at Rome, 1646, is a work of general criticism con- 
taining many good remarks. What he says of imitation is 
worthy of being compared with Hurd ; though he will be 
found not to have analysed the subject with any thing like so 
much acuteness, noi was this to be expected in his age. 

• Tutte le rime, tutti i versi m gene- quelle, clie poeta grande e fomoso lo 
rale del Petrarca lo fecero poeta , ma le fecero p 46 
canzoni, per quanto a mi ne pare, furono 
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PaJIaviano baa an ingcnioaB remark, that elegance of stylo is 
produced by short raetapbora, or mdafortite os he calls them, 
which give ns a more lively apprehension of an object than 
its proper name 'Dus seems to mean only single words m 
n fi^rativo sense, as opposed to phrases of the same kind 
He wntes m a pleasing manner, nnu is an accomplished cntic 
withont pedantry 1^6 has given rather o long analysis of 
this treatise.* Ihe same writer, treading in the steps of 
Cominni, has extolled some Italian critics of tins penod, 
whose wntings I have never seen , Bom, author of 
a prolix commentary in Latin on tlie poetics of Ans- 
totle , Peregnno, not inferior, perhaps, to PoHavi 
emo, though Jess known, whoso thcones arc jnst and deep, 
but not expressed vntli snlBcicnt perspicmty \ and Fiorctti, 
who assumed the fictiOons name of Udeno Nisieli, and pre- 
sided over an academy at Florence denominated tho Apotisti 
The Progymnosmi PocOa of this writer, if we may belicro 
Solfi, ascend to that higher theory of criticism which deduces 
Its roles, not from precedents or orlitnuy low's, bat from tho 
nature of the human mind, and lias, in modem times, been 
distraguiahed by the name of aesthetic, t 

12 Jo tbo some doss of polite letters as tlicse Italian 
wntmgs we may place the Prolusiones Acadcmicae 

of ramianus Strada. They are ogrecabl) written, 
and bespeak a cnltivnted taste The best is tlio sixth of the 
second book containing tho imitations of six Labn poets, 
which Addison has made well knowm (os I hope) to cve^ 
reader IP the 115th and LI 9th numbers of the Gnardton It 
18 here that all may judge of this happy and graceful fiction , 
bnt those who have read tlie Latin imitanons themselves, will 
perceive that Strada has of^en caught the tone of the anaents 
with considerable felicity Lucan and Ovid are, perhaps, 
best counterfeited, Virgil not quite so w'bII, and Lneretms 
worst of the six The other two are Statins and Clnndian t 
In almost every instance the subject chosen is appropriated 
to the charactenstio pecolmnties of the poet 

13 The style of Gongom which d^orraed the poetry of 

VoL iflL p. 44a Bir» Antonm, p. (159^ pnlsu tbt bol 

+ Cordanl. tQL 15& Salfl, illl. 4S6 tatisB cf abon tbe rat. bat 

1 A vrittr gootad Id BlottstVi Can- thloka all 
K 2 
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Spam extended its influence over prose. A writei named 
Spanish Gracian, (it seems to be doubtful wliicli of two 
brothers, Lorenzo and Balthazar,) excelled Gongora 
himself m the affectation, the refinement, the ob- 
scurity of his style. ‘‘ The most voluminous of Ins works,” 
says Bouterwek, “beais the affected title of El Criticon. 
It IS an allegorical picture of the whole course of human life 
divided into Crises, that is, sections, according to fixed 
points of view, and clotlied m the formal garb of a pompous 
romance. It is scarcely possible to open any page of this 
book without recognising m the author a man who is m 
many respects far from common, but who from the ambition of 
being entirely uncommon m thinking and writing studiously 
and ingeniously, avoids nature and good taste. A profusion 
of the most ambiguous subtilties expressed m ostentatious 
language are scattered thioughout the work, and these are 
the moie offensive, m consequence of their unioiT wth the 
leally grand view of the relationship of man to nature and 
Ins Cieator, which forms the subject of the treatise. Graciaii 
w6uld have been an excellent writer, had he not so anxiously 
wished to be an extraordinary one.” 

14. The wiitiiigs of Gracian seem in general to be the 
quintessence of bad taste. The worst of all, probably, is El 
Eroe, which is admitted to be almost unintelligible by the 
number of far-fetched expressions, though theie is more than 
one French translation of it. El politico Fernando, a pane- 
gyric on Ferdinand the Catholic, seems as empty as it is 
affected and artificial. The style of Giacian is always pointed, 
emphatic, full of that which looks like profundity or novelty, 
though neither deep nor new. He seems to have written on 
a maxim he lecommends to the man of the world ; if he 
desiies that all should look up to him, let him permit himself 
to be known, but not to be understood.”! His treatise entitled 
Agudeza y arte di ingenio is a system of concetti, digested 
under their different heads, and selected from Latin, Italian, 
and Spanish writers of that and the preceding age. It is said 
in the Biographie Universelle that this work, though too 
metaphysical, is useful in the critical history of literature. 

• Hist of Spanish Literature, p 533 penmtase al conocimiento, no a la com- 
Si quiere que le veneren todos, prehension 
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Ghramii obtained ^ certain d^ree of popnlanty in France 
and Engird. 

15 general taste of French writers m the sixteenth 

centnry, as wehave seen, was simple and lively fall ^ ^ 

of sallies of natural wit and a certain archness of ob- 
servation, bot deficient in those higher quahties of 
language which the study of the anaents had taught men to 
admire In pubhc harangues, in pleadings, and in. sermons, 
these charactenstics of the French manner were either intto- 
duced oot of place, of gave way to a tiresome pedantry Du Vair 
was the first who endeavoured to bring m a more elaborate 
and elevated dicGon Nor was this confined to the example 
he gave. In I 607 he pnbhahed a treatise on French elo- 
quence, and on the causes through which it had remained at 
so low a point. This work relates chiefly to the eloquence 
of the bar, or at least that of public speakers, and the causes 
which hd* traces are chiefly such as would operate on that 
kmd alone Bat some of bis observations are applicable to 
style m the proper sense , and bis treatise has been reckoned 
the first which gave France the rules of good writing, and 
the desire to practise them • A modern critic who censures 
the Ifltinisms of Du Vair*8 style, admits that his treatise on 
eloquence makes an epoch in the !anguage.t 

16 A more distiugmshed era, however, is dated from 
1625, when the letters of Balzac were pabh8hed.t 

Ihere had indeed been a few intermedi^ works. 


OOsTt, j D^ wagM da Scmta car 
U* -oei im ^ I'liSttK 

nan*. Hifa vork b Kooexvd to aome 
tdh kKu of BaUbt. Goqjet hu eoptod 
or abrU^ed Olbcrt, vtUvcrt dotiiiet ae- 
kiioirla<%io«it, and Dot alvaya oaRd’allf 
praa u 't lia tin acnaa. 

f N'atdbbttmo, pr4&c o aux (Eama 
da Paaeal, p. 181 

t Tba HSM vHter &x« oa u as 
•pccb, aod It VM gtaanllT admhtrd tn 
tba arraotRStb ccabiiy Tba of 

BaW» Worka ta 16M aya, afUr 
yHna of tba M Bfc c m a d atata of tba 
Frvcb ucftHifaw aill ^ pTorlaeial IdlooM 
aod looorraot phr aata ; ^ da at 

Trim an ca tampa d ec oAn too at da df^ 
ordre, oik tmta la loet m ea qnH fiabott, 
rt tooln la aetloa qii*ll cotroiUt lol 
K 


daroiant etro rapcetaa, 11 aroh il ae 
U£ar 6a ‘ima 'la Tiia&lina et 'tom W ax 

esapla | ct o6 fl oa pocroit antrw i aoo 
bnt qu an afloicnaot da tons la 
battTM, &1 ro aieb p dana la bonoa rmta 
qa^ ^a da a n&a onrarta 8 hil*iDlma. 11 
lb onwta an cflkt, at pom ltd «t poor 
la aotna) Q J a fldt entiTr nn grand 
Dombra dlunranx gbdo. doct H 6t^ la 
gnlda et la modila at tl la Franea voit 
aD j o nr ifhal qna aa fariTaina aoct phia 
palkat ploardnullen qn« emxd Eapagoa 
at d Itahe, 0 not qtrak cn rande lliao- 

naOT 6 gmd homma, dorrt U rrtirrw'k^^ 

liil doit Aba n TfnArmtlaB. La rntrr.^ 
obCgatkn qoa ma amna i IL da Mal- 
harba pom la poAtia, aooa Ibrona A 11. 
da BaiM pom la pront D ! I pr o e rit 
da boma at d^i rfgia i U ltd a dotmA 
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which coiitiibutecl, though now little known, to the improve- 
ment of the language. Among these the translation of 
Florus by Coeffeteau was reckoned a masterpiece of French 
style, and Vaugelas refeis more frequently to this than to 
any other book. The French were very stiong in transla- 
tions from the classical writers ; and to this they are certainly 
much indebted for the purity and correctness which they 
reached m then own language. These translators, however, 
could only occupy a secondary place. Balzac himself is hardly 
lead. “ The polite world,” it was said a hundred yeais since. 
Character of “ kuows iiothiiig now of tliesB works, which were 
his writings Qjjgg «■ But ]jjs writings are not foi raed 

to delight those, who wish either to be merry or wise, 
to laugh or to learn ; yet he has real excellencies, besides 
those which may be deemed lelative to the age in which he 
came. His language is polished, his sentiments are just, but 
sometimes common, the cadence of his periods is harmonious, 
but too artificial and uniform , on the whole he approaches to 
the tone of a languid sermon, and leaves a tendency to yawn. 
But in his time superficial truths were not so much proscribed 
as at present j the same want of depth belongs to almost all 
the moralists in Italian and m modern Latin. Balzac is a 
moiahst with a pure heart, and a love of truth and virtue, 
(somewhat alloyed by the spirit of flattery towards persons, 
howevei he may declaim about courts and courtiers in ge- 


dc la douceur et de la force, il a montr6 
que r^loquence doit avoir des accords, 
aussi bien que la luusique, et il a s^u 
meler si adroitement cette diversity de 
sons et de cadences, qu’il n’est point de 
plus dflicieux concert que celui de ses 
paroles. C’est en pla 9 ant tous les mots 
avec tant d’ordre et de justesse qu’il ne 
laisse rien de mol ni de foible dans son 
disco urs, &c This regard to the cadence 
of Ills periods is characteristic of Balzac 
it has not, in general, been much prac- 
tised in France, notwithstanding some 
splendid exceptions, [especially in Bos- 
suet Olivet observes, that it was the 
peculiar glory of Balzac to have shown 
the capacity of the language for this 
rhythm Hist, de I’Acad rran 9 aise, 
p 84 But has not Du Vair some claim 
also ? Neufchdteau gives a much more 
limited eulogy of Balzac U nvoit pris a 


la lettre les reflections de Du Vair sur 
la trop grande bassesse de notre Elo- 
quence Il s’en forma une haute iddc , 
mais il se trompe d’abord dans I’applica- 
tion, car il porta dans le style epistolaire 
qui doit etre familier et leger, I’enflurc 
hyperbolique, la pompe, et le nombre, 
qui ne convient qu’aux grandes declama- 
tions et aux harangues oratoires Ce 
dEfaut de Balzac contribua peutetre d son 
succds , car le gout n’etoit pas forme , 
mais il Se comgea dans la suite, et en 
parcourant son recueil on s’aper^oit des 
progrds sensibles qu’il faisoit avec I’age 
Ce recueil si prEcieux pour I’histoire do 
notre littErature a ou long temps une 
vogue extraordinaire Nos plus grands 
auteurs I’avoient bien EtudiE Wolidre 
lui a empruntE quelques idEes 
• Goujet, 1 426 
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nernl,) a competent cradition and a cood deni of obscmition 
of tlie world In hiB Ansttppe, nddiwcd to Chnstimi* and 
consoqucnllj a late \vork, ho ueals mneh in ]>oliticnl precepts 
and remarl^ some of nliich might bo read witli ndvTuitagc. 
But he xvas accused of borro\nng Ins thoughts from tlio an 
aents, wbadi the nathor of an Apology for Balzac seems not 
wholly to deny This apology indeed Imd been producwl by 
a book on the Conformity of tlio eloquence of M Balrac with 
that of tlm ancients 

17 Tlio letters of Balzac nro in twenty »e>cn books j they 
begin in IGQO and cud about 1653 , the first por 

tion ha\nng appeared in 1625 ** IIo passed all his 

life,” says N^gneul Monillc, “inwnting letters, \nthout 
ever catching the right chamctenslics of that style ” • Tins 
demands a peculiar ease and nntnmlncss of expression, for 
want of which they seem no genuine exponents of friendship 
or gallantry, and hardly of polite manners* Ills wit was not 
free from pedantry, and did not come from him spontanc 
ously lienee be wus little filled to address ladies, oven the 
Bambouillets , and indeed he liad acquired so laboured and 
artificial a way of wnting letters, that even lliosc to his sister, 
thougli olTcctionBte, smell too mudi of the lamp lira &d\o> 
cates admit that they arc to be judged mthi.r bj the rules of 
oratorical tlmn cpistolar) composition 

18 In the moral dissertations, sucli os tliat cntitlctl the 
Pnnee, tins elaborate manner is of course not less disctmiblc, 
but not so unpleasant or out of place Balzac lias been calKnl 
tlie father of the French langnogc, the master and model of 
tfro cnsiC merr n ?ra ban? fiinomni hfm But i( rs confessed 
by all that ho ivantcd tlio fine taste to regnlato hts stjlc ac 
ctndiDg to the aulpect* Hence ho is pompous and luflatcd 
upon ordiaary topics } and in n countr) so quick to setzo the 
ridiculous ns Ids own, not all his nobleness, punty, and ingour 
of style, not tlio passages of eloquence which wo often find, 
have been sofTiacnt to redeem him from tlio aanaisras of 
those who havo had more power to amuse. TIio stateliness 

d* Litt4AUrTr tcL L o&dcr Um name of Vlfneiil.iI«rT{U* 
p. 190. 11a add*. UoTcrer Utat Balsu whlcfa be awmned, va, D*Ar;e(w » 

bad "tm talent paitleoUar poor mbclCr Ddwbrtlae of Ilotien. 

Dotn lao^ua. The writer vbom J giMite 

K li 
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however, of Balzac is less offensive and extravagant than the 
affected intensity of language which distinguishes the style of 
the present age on both sides of the Channel, and which is in 
fact a much worse modification of the same fault. 

19 . A contemporary and rival of Balzac, though very unlike 

111 most respects, was Voiture. Both one and the 
net, were received witli friendship and admii ation in 

a celebrated society of Pans, the first which, on this 
side of the Alps, united the aristocracy of lank and of genius 111 
one circle, that of the Hotel Rambouillet. Catherine de Vivonne, 
widow of the Marquis de Rambouillet, was the owner of this 
mansion. It was frequented, during the long period of her life, 
by all that was distinguished in France, by Richelieu and Conde, 
as much as by Corneille, and a long host of inferior men of 
letters The heiress of this family, Julie d’Angennes, beau- 
tiful and highly accomplished, became the central star of so 
bright a galaxy. The love of intellectual attainments, both 
in mother and daughter, the sympathy and friendship they 
felt for those who displayed them, as well as their moral 
worth, must render their names respectable ; but these were 
in some measure sullied by false taste, and what we may 
consider an habitual affectation even m their conduct. AYe 
can scarcely give anothei name to the capiice of Julia, who, 
in the fashion of romance, compelled the Duke of Montausier 
to cairy on a twelve years’ courtship, and only married him 
in the decline of her beauty. This patient lover, himself 
one of the most remarkable men m the court of Louis XIV., 
had many years before, in 1633, presented her wnth what 
has been called The Gailand of Juba, a collection to which 
the poets and wits of Pans had contributed. Every flowei, 
represented in a drawing, had its appropii ate little poem, and 
all conspired to the praise of Julia.* 

20. Voiture is chiefly known by his letters , his othei 
Aviitings, at least, are inferior. These begin about 1627 j ^^^^d 
are addressed to Madame de Rambouillet and to several 
other persons of both sexes. Though much too laboured and 
affected, they aie evidently the original type of the Fiench 


* [Two copies were made of the admitted to see either, but as a remark- 
Guirlande de Julie, but, in the usual able faiour Huet, who tells us this, 
style of the Rambouillets, no one was was one Huetiaiia, p 104 — 1842 ] 
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cpistolaiy school, including tlio«io in Cnglnnd who lm\*c 
fonncd tlicm«lves upon it Pone xcry froquenll) imitntcil 
VoUorc , Wdpolc not so much in Ins gcncrnl com-<pondi.nce, 
but he knew how to fall into it TIio object wns to saj what 
meant little, with tho utmost norcitv m the mode, and with 
the most ingenious compliment to the person addressed , so 
that lie should ndmiro himself, and admire the wntiT Tliey 
ore of course very tiresome oftcr a short lime j jet their in 
gcnuity is not without merit Balmc is more solemn and 
dignified, and it mast be owned tliat be lias more mnning 
Voitore seems to have fanacil that good sense spoils a man 
of wiL But ho has not so much mt MCtpnf, and his letters 
servo to cxcraphf) the meaning of that wonl Pope, m ad 
dressing ladies, was ncnrlj the ope of Voitnrc It was 
unfortunately thought necessary, in sudi n correspondence 
either to alTcct despairmg love, which was to express itself 
with all possible gnicty, or wbero love was loo presumptuous, 
08 with the Rambounicts, to fwur out n torrent of nonsensiml 
flatter), which was to be rmdcrc<l tolerable by far fttclicil 
toms of tlioaglit« Voitnro luis tlie honour of hadng rendcrctl 
this stylo fashionable But if the bad taste of otlicrs liad not 
perverted his own, Voiturc would lm\o been n good wnter 
His letters, espoaall) those wTitten from Spam arc some 
dmei truly witty, and always vavocious Voltaire, who 
speaks contemptuous!) of Voiture, might Iiavc been glad to 
Jrave been tho author of some of his jenx d espnt , llrat, for 
example, addressed to tho Pnneo of Cond6 in the clramcttr 
of a juke, founded on a game where tlie pnneo had pla^a^d 
tfrnt tfiPi Be sfionW rememOer, ofso, (fmi Voiluro fiJcf fifs 
place in good soacty upon Uio tnat condition tlint ho should 
always stnvo to bo witt) • 

21 But tlio Hotel Ilambouillct, with its false tlieoncs of 
tnste, denved in a great mensnro from tho romnnecs 
of Scudery and Cnlprenedc, and oncoumgeil by thp 
agreeably arufiaal manner of Voiturc, would have 

hothln;;, njt OUnt, eoold bo moro Itiu£fnallon njoo^ qd Citnlt ptc o dro 
oppode tboB lUtxM cad Voharr LVui itootn tea tm alrdogalU^rrlc, 

M p^toU toaloon td soLCiw fcotro L*a5 mvTM lofiq "U Toololt pUKutrr 
toa^oun IQ d^licaL L an arott tou lm». Stdt toa}oare fnni raotra Im 

gioatlaa Geftm qd Ictdt da la poblfwo ocenSofti B»Am« drlnuott troorott i rl^ 
daai la raoddm dmen | Taulrf uw llht do TAod^r p. 63 
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produced, in all probability, but a transient effect. A far 
more important event was the establishment of the Fiench 
Academy. France was ruled by a great minister, who loved 
her glory and his own. This indeed has been common to 
many statesmen, but it was a more peculiar honour to 
Richelieu, that he felt the dignity which letters confer on a 
nation. He was himself not deficient in literary taste ; his 
epistolary style is manly and not without elegance , he wrote 
theology in his own name, and history in that of Mezeray ; 
but, what IS most to the present purpose,' his remarkable 
fondness for the theatre led him not only to invent subjects 
for other poets, but, as it has been believed, to compose one 
forgotten tragi-comedy, Mirame, without assistance.* He 
availed himself, fortunately, of an opportuuity which almost 
every statesman would have disregarded, to found the most 
illustnous institution in the annals of pohte literature. 

22. The French Academy sprang from a private society 
of men of letters at Pans, who, about the year 1629, agreed 
to meet once a week, as at an ordinary visit, conversing on all 
subjects, and especially on literature. Such among them as were 
authors communicated their works, and had the advantage of 
free and fair criticism. This continued for three or four years 
with such harmony and mutual satisfaction, that tlie old men, 
who remembered this period, says their historian, Pehsson, 
looked back upon it as a golden age. They were but nine 
in number, of whom Gombauld and Chapelain are the only 
names by any means famous, and their meetings were at first 
very private. More by degrees were added, among others 
Boisiobert, a favourite of Richelieu, who liked to hear from 
him the news of the town. The Cardinal, pleased with the 
account of this society, suggested their public estabhshment. 
This, it IS said, was unpleasing to every one of them, and 
some proposed to refuse it , but the consideration that the 
offers of such a man were not to be slighted overpowered then 
modesty j and they consented to become a royal institution. 
They now enlarged their numbers, created officers, and began 
to keep registers of their proceedings These records com- 
mence on March IS. 1634, and are the basis of Pehsson ’s 


* rontenellc. Hist, du Theatre, p 96 
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history The name of Frcndi Academy ^^ls chosen after 
some deliberation They wens established by letters patent 
jn Jannaiy, 1635 , which the parimment of Pons cnrcgift. 
tered with great rdnctanco, reqninng not only a letter from 
Rjchelioa, bnt an express order from the king , and when 
this was completed in Jed}, lG37» it was witli a singular 
proviso that the Academy should meddle with nothing bnt the 
embellishment and iraproemcnt of the French language, and 
such books as might bo wnticn by themselves, or by others 
who should desire thar interference This learned bod^ of 
lawyers had some jealousy of the innovations of Richelieu, 
and one of them said it reraraded him of the satire of Juvenal, 
where the senate, after ceasing to bear its part in public 
afiairs, was consulted about the sauce for a turbot. • 

23 The professed ol^cct of the Academy was to punfy 
the language from vulgar, technical, or i^onmt 
usages, and to establish a fixed standanT The 
Acadcmiaans undertook to guard scmpnlonsly the 
correctness of their own worl^ examining tho ailments, the 
method, the style, the structuro of each particular word It was 
proposed bv one that they should swear not to use any nord 
which had been rejected oy a plurality of ^otcs. They soon 
b^an to labour in their \'ocation, nlu’ays bnnging words to 
the test of good usage, and deeding ncconlingl} Tlicsc 
deasions are recorded in their registers. Their number >\'n8 
fixed by the letters patent at forty hnnng a director, chan 
cellor, and secretary , tho two fonner changed every tn-o 
afterwards every three months, tho Inst chosen for life. They 
read discourses weekly , which by tho titles of some tliat 
Pclisson has given us, seem rather tnflmg and in tho stylo 
of tho Italian Academies , but this pmctico wtis soon disused 
Their more important and ambitious occupations were to 
compile a dictionary and a grammar Clrapclain drew up tho 
scheme of tho former, m wluch it was determined, for the 
sake of brevity, to give no quotations, but to form it from 
about twenty six authors m prose, and twenty m 

verse. Vaugdas was entrusted with tho chief direction of 
this work 
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24. The Academy was subjected, in its very infancy, to a 
severe trial of that literary integrity without which 
a critique such an institution can only escape from being per- 

°° ^ ' nicious to the republic of letters, by becoming too 

despicable and odious to produce mischief. On the appear- 
ance of the Old, Richelieu, vho had taken up a strong pre- 
judice against it, insisted that the Academy should publish 
their opinion on this play. The more prudent part of that 
body were very loth to declare themselves at so early a period 
of their own existence , but the Cardinal was not apt to take 
excuses ; and a committee of three was appointed to exa- 
mine the Cid Itself and the observations upon it winch 
Scudery had already published. Five months elapsed before 
the Sentimens de 1’ Academic Fran^aise sur la Tragedie du 
Cid were made public in November, 1 637. * These are ex- 
pressed with much lespect for Corneille, and piofess to be 
drawn up with his assent, as well as at the instance of 
Scudery. It has been not uncommon to tieat tins cnticism 
as a ser\nle homage to power. But a perusal of it will not 
lead us to confirm so severe a reproach. The Sentimens de 
1’ Academic are drawn up mth great good sense and dignity. 
The spirit indeed of ciitical orthodoxy is apparent, yet this 
was surely pardonable m an age when the violation of rules 
had as yet produced nothing but such pieces as those of 
Hardy. It is easy to sneer at Aristotle w^hen we have a 
Shakspeare ; but Aristotle foi med his rules on the practice 
of Sophocles. Tlie Academy could not have done better 
than by inculcating the soundest maxims of criticism, but 
they were a little too narrow in their application. The par- 
ticular judgments which they pass on each scene of the play, 
as well as those on the style, seem for the most part very 
just, and such as later critics have generally adopted , so that 
we can really see little ground for the allegation of undue 
compliance with the Cardinal’s piejudices, except in the 
frigid tone of their praise, and m their omission to proclaim 
that a great dramatic genius had arisen in France, t But 

* Pelisson The printed edition bears et la vehemence de les passions, la force 
the date of 1638 et la d61icatesse de plusieurs de ses p6n- 

■)• They conclude by saying that in s6es, et cet agr^ment inexplicable qui se 
spite of the faults of this plar, la naivetd mele dans tous ses ddfauts lui ont acquis 
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this IS 80 mach the common vice or blindness of enbes, that 
it maj have spning^ less from baseness, than from a fear to 
compromise their ointi sopenon^ by vulgar admiration 
The Academy bail great pretensions, and Oinicillo was not 
yet the Corneille of France and of tho i\orld 

25 Gibcrt, Gonjet, and other wnlcrs ennmerate several 
works on the nrammnr of the Frcncli language in rnmui-i 
this penod But they were superseded, and wo 
may almost say that an cm was made in tlio na- 
tionol literature, by the publication of Vaugclas, Rtmarques 
sur la Langoe Fran9ai6c, m iGfO Tlioroas Corneille, ulio, 
ns well as Fotrn, published notes on Vaugclas, obscncs tliat 
tho langnago Iras only been written with politeness since tho 
npjHainuice of these remarks. They were not at first re- 
ceived \\ath general approbation, and sonio even in later 
braes thought them too scrupulous , but they gradually 
become of established auUiont) Vaugclas is aluuj’s dear, 
modest, and ingenuous in stabng Ins opinion Ills remarks 
are G\i in number, no gross fault being noticed, nor any 
one winch is not found in good outliora. Ho seldom men 
bona those whom ho censures. His test of correct Inngungo 
18 tho manner of speaking in use with the best part (la plus 
same parbe) of the court, conformably witli the manner of 
^r^tlDg in the best part of contemporary autliors. But 
though we must have recourse to good authors m order to 
establish an indisputably good usage, }‘ct tho court contn 
botes incomparably more than books, tho consent of thtf 
latter bang ns it were tho sen! and confirmnbon of ultat is 
spoken at court, and dcading what is tliero doubtful And 
tiioso who study tlio best authors got nd of many faults com 
raon at court, and acquire a peculiar purity of stylo None, 
however, can dispcnso a knouledgo of what is reckoned 
good language at court, smeo much timt is spoken there ivill 

uo rue comlcUnble eotn Im Tio%ne* bioso Conwnia Ibr m«Vlng Chlm i ao 
FrucaU d* n g«nr« qui oot U plm couent to ramj Rodri^ tbe kim Aaj 
douM da KtUjctloQ. fi raatntr m tb«t tw bod LiUra ber Caber C«la tor 
doit p*9 tmta m r^poUUoQ i ne n>Mt« paw tout* aort* d* ct ca pent 

n M la doit p** tout* i*oo bonbeor «tla TTalaarabla b l en w ct totnbor d«T>« liDDO 
Balort loi a M awi Ub^nl* pour i oon aeulemeet efuM ng* Ida ula eftrae 
roar la fbrtoiMai til* hilaitd pTodl|M •crolt I* ploi d^pc^U cfboiuKtir ct 
'Hm Aeadamy Jostlj in mj oplidoe, ghnmanlti ac. p.41X 
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hardly be found m books. In writing' it is otbei wise, and 
he admits that the study of good authors will enable us to 
write well, though we shall write still better by knowing 
how to speak well. Vaugelas tells us that his knowledge 
was acquired by long practice at court, and by the conversa- 
tion of Caidinal Perron and of Coeffeteau. 

26. La Mothe le Vayer in his Considerations sur I’Elo- 

LaMothc quence Fran 9 aise, 164<7, has endeavoured to steer a 
lo Vayer couiso bctwcen the old and the new schools 

of French style, but with a marked desire to withstand the 
latter. He blames Du Van foi the strange and baibaioiis 
words he employs. He laughs also at the nicety of those who 
weie beginning to object to a number of common French 
words. One would not use the conjunction Gar ; against 
which folly Le Vayer wrote a separate treatise, He de- 
fends the use of quotations in a different language, which 
some purists iii French style had in hoi ror. But this trea- 
tise seems not to contain much that is valuable, and it is very 
diffuse. 

27 . Two French writers may be reckoned worthy of a 

place in this chapter, who are, fiom the nature of 
^^hesof their works, not generally known out of their own 
country, and whom I cannot refer with absolute 
piopriety to this rather than to the ensuing period, except 
by a certain character and manner of wilting, which belongs 
moie to the antecedent than the later moiety of the seven- 
teenth centuiy. Tliese were two lawyers, Patru and Le 
Maistre. The pleadings of Patru appear to me excellent in 
their particular line of forensic eloquence, addressed to intel- 
ligent and experienced j'udges. Tliey greatly resemble what 
are called the private orations of Demosthenes, and those of 
Lysias and Isseus, especially, perhaps, the last. No ambi- 
tious oinament, no appeal to the emotions of the heart, no 
bold figures of rhetoric, are permitted in the Attic seventy 
of this style ; or, if they ever occur, it is to surprise us as 
things rather uncommon in the place where they appear than 
m themselves. Patru does not even employ the exordium 

* This was GomberviUe, in whose a discovery which does vast honour to 
immense romance, Polexandre, it is said the person who took the pains to make 
that this word only occurs three times , it. 
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usual m speeches, but rushes instantaneously, thou^ always 
perepicuously, into his statement of the case. In the eyes of 
many this is no elcnjnence at all, and it requires perhaps 
some taste for legal reasoning to enter fully into its merit. 
Bnt the Greek orators are masters whom a modem lawyer 
need not blosh to follow, and to follow, as Patru did, m their 
respect for the tribunal they addressed. They spoke to 
mther a numerous body of judges , but those were Athe- 
nians, and, as we have reason to b^eve, the best and most 
npnght, the salt of that viaous aty Potm again spoke to 
the parliament of Pans, men too well versed ra the ways of 
law and justice to be the dupes of tinkhng sound. He la 
therefore plain, Incid, well arranged, but not emphatic or 
impetuous , the subjects of his published speeches would 
not admit of such quahties , though Patru is said to have 
employed on some occasions the burning words of the high 
eat oratory His style has always been reckoned purely and 
ngidly French , bnt I have led rather to praise what 
hu struck me m the substance of his pleadings, which, 
whether read at this day m France or not, are, I may ven 
tore to say, worthy to be studied by lawyers, like those to 
wbich I have compared them, the stnctly forensic portion of 
Greek oratory In some speeches of Patru which are more 
generally praised, that on his own reception m the Academy 
and one complimentary to Chnsdna, it has seemed to me 
that be fulls very short of his judicial style , the oraaraents 
ore common place and such as belong to the panegyncal 
department of oratory, m all ages less important and valnable 
tWi the other two It should be added thpt Patru was not 
only one of the purest wntera, bnt one of the beat cntics 
whom France possessed- • 

28 The forensic epeeches of Lo Maistre are more elo- 
qnent, m a popular sense of the word more ardent, 
more imaginative, than those of Patru , the one 
addresses the judges alone, the other has a view to the 
audience , the one seeks the success of his cause alone, the 

Fnrultnyiof FctratnbUHoiomM laojpM. T«t tbay wvn not modi abon 
IDnrtrw d« Frioce, toL D. p. «. S« Urfrty yt«n old— » irmA tb* Ud- 
plildo7«n aaracit taart d« d»nf«d, m to ml«i of wf l r l r w. 

mod^ poor fczlre c m i t n lam ent cn ootr* witblo tli*t 
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othei that and his own gloiy together. The one will be 
more piized by the lovers of legal leasoning, the other by the 
majority of mankind. The one more reminds us of the orations 
of Demosthenes foi his piivate clients, the othei of those of 
Ciceio. Le Maistre is feivid and brilliant, he hurries us ivith 
him j in all his pleadings, warmth is his first characteiistic, 
and a certain elegance is the second. In the power of state- 
ment, I do not perceive that he is inferior to Patru j both 
are excellent. Wherever great moral or social topics, or ex- 
tensive views of history and human nature can be employed, 
Le Maistre has the advantage. Both are concise, relatively 
to the common verbosity of the bar ; but Le Maistre has 
much more that might be letienched , not that it is redun- 
dant in expression, but unnecessary m substance. This is 
ounng to his ambitious display of general erudition ; his quo- 
tations are too frequent and too ornamental, paitly drawn 
from the ancients, but more from the fathers. Ambrose, in fact, 
Jerome and Augustin, Chrysostom, Basil, and Gregory, w^eie 
the models whom the writers of this age were accustomed 
to study 5 and hence they are often, and Le Maistre among 
the rest, too apt to declaim where they should piove, and to 
use arguments ftom analogy, rather striking to the common 
heaier, than likely to weigh much with a tribunal. He 
has less simplicity, less purity of taste than Patru , his ani- 
mated language would, in our courts, be frequently effective 
with a jury, but would seem too indefinite and common-place 
to the judges ; we should crowd to hear Le Maistre," w^e 
should be compelled to decide with Patiu. They aie" both, 
however, very superioi advocates, and do gieat honour to the 
Flench bar. „ 

^9. A sensible improvement in the general style of English 
Improve. WTitors had come on before the expiration of the 
En^us’h sixteenth century , the rude and rough phrases, 
sometimes almost requiring a glossary, which he 
as spots of rust on the pages of Latimer, Grafton, Aylmer, 
or even Ascham, had been chiefly polished away ; if we meet 
m Sidney, Hooker, or the prose of Spenser, with obsolete 
expiessions or forms, we find none that are in the least unin- 
telligible, none that give us offence But to this next period 
belong most of those whom we commonly reckon our old 
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En^bsh wnters , men often of such sterling worth for 
their sense, we might rei^ diem with little regard to 
their language, yet, in some instances at least, poasessing 
much that demands prflise in this respect They are gene- 
rally nervous and effective, copious to redundancy in their 
command of words, apt to employ what seemed to them oma 
ment with much imagination rather than judicious taste, 
yet seldom dcffenerating into common-pkce and indefimte 
phmseolc^ ^ey have, however, many defects'^ some of 
them, especially the most learned, are full of pedantry, and 
deform tneir pages by an excesaii^ and preposterons mixture 
of Letinisms unlcnown before* , at other times we are dis- 
gusted by coUoqmal and even vulgar idioms or proverbs , 
nor IS It uncommon to 6nd these opposite blemishes not only 
in tbo same author bat m the same passages* Thar penods, 
except in a very few, are ill-constmcted and tediously pro- 
longed f their ears (again with some exceptions) seem to 
have be^ losenelble to beauty of rhythmical prose , grace 
IB commonly wanting, and their notion of ihe artihces of s^le, 
when they tbooght at all abont them, was not congenial to 
our own language This may be deemed a general descnptaon 
of the English wnters under James and Charles, we shall 
now proceed to mention some of the most famoos, and who 
may, in a certain degree, be deemed to modify this censnre. 

30 I will begin with a passage of very considerable 
beauty, which is here out of its place, since it was 
^vntEeh in the year 1598 It is fonnd in the Apo- ^'**** 
logy for the Earl of Essex, published 'among toe works of 
Lord Bacon and passing, I soppose commonly for his. It 
seems nevertheless, m my jud^eut, far more probably ge- 
nuine We have nowhere in our early wnters a flow of 
wo’^da so easy and graceful, a structure so harmonious, a* 
senes of antitheses so apinted without aflfectation on absence 
of qnaintness, pedantry and vulganty so truly gentleman 
hke, a raragraph so worthy of the most brilliant man of his 
age* This could not have come from Bacon who never 
divested himself of a certain didactic formahty, even if he 
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could have qounteifcited that chivalious generosity wliich it 
was not in Ins nature to feel. It is the language of a soldier’s 
heart, with the unstudied giace of a noble courtier.’*' 

31. ICnolles, alieady known by a spirited translation of 
Bodin’s Connnoinvealth, ]nibhshed in lOlOa copious 
nlltoryof Histoivof tlie Tuiks, bnnefin T down Jus iiarnitive 

the Turks . •> ’ c 

to tile most lecent times, .lolinson, in a paper or 
the Ramblci, lias given liim the supeiiority ovci all English 
historians. “ He has displayed all the excellencies that nai- 
lation can admit. His style, though somcwdiat obscured by 
time, and vitiated by false wnt, is pure, nervous, delated, 
and clear. . . . Nothing could have sunk this author into ob- 
scurity but the lemoteness and barbarity of the jieople wdiose 
story he relates. It seldom hajipens that all ciicumstances 
concur to liappiiiess or fame. The nation wdncli juoduced 
this great historian has the grief of seeing his genius em- 
ployed upon a foreign and uninteresting subject ; and that 
wiiter wdio might have seemed perpetuity to his name by a 
history of his owm country, has exposed himself to the danger 


* “ A -word for my friendship svith 
the chief men of notion, and fn\ our ge- 
nerally to the men of war, and then I 
come to their main objection, which is 
my crossing of the treatj in hand For 
most of them that arc accounted the 
chief men of action, I do confess, I do 
entirely love them They have been my 
companions both abroad and at home , 
some of them began the wars w itli me, 
most have had place under me, and 
many have had me a witness of their 
rising from captains, lieutenants, and 
private men to those charges, which since 
by their virtue they have obtained. Now 
that I have tried them, I would choose 
them for friends, if I had them not , be- 
fore I had tned them, God by his pro- 
vidence chose them for me. I love them 
for mine own sake , for I find sw eetness 
in their conversation, strong assistance iii 
their emplojraents with me, and happi- 
ness in their friendship I love them for 
their virtues’ sake, and for their great- 
ness of mind , (for little minds, though 
never so full of virtue, can be but a little 
virtuous,) and for their great under- 
standing , for to understand little things 
or things not of use, is little better than 
to understand nothing at all I love 


them for their affections, for self-loving 
men love case, pleasure, and profit, but 
thej tint love jnins, danger, and fame, 
show tint thc> love public profit more 
than themselves I love them for mj 
country’s sake, for they are England’s 
best armour of defence and weapons of 
offence If we mav have peace, they have 
purchased it, if we mast have war, they 
must manage it Yet while wo arc 
doubtful and in treaty we must value 
ourselves by what may be done, and the 
enemy will value us by what hath been 
done by our chief men of action 

" That generally I am affected to the 
men of war, it should not seem strange 
to any reasonable man Every man doth 
love them of his own profession The 
grave judges favour the students of the 
law , the reverend bishops the labourers 
in the ministry, and I (since her Ma- 
jesty hath yearly used my service in her 
late actions) must reckon myself in the 
number of her men of war Before action, 
providence makes me cherish them for 
what they can do , in action, necessity 
makes me value them for the scrvacetliey 
do, and after action, experience and 
thankfulness make mo love them for the 
service they have done ” 
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of oblivion by recounting enterptises ttnd revolntionB of which 
none desire to be informed ” • Hie sabject, however, ap- 
peared to Knollea, and I know not how we can say errone- 
ously, one of the most splendid that he could have selected 
It was the nse and growth of a mighty notion, second only 
to Home m the constancy of sncceas, and in the magnitude 
of empire , a nation fierce and terrible, the present Bconrge 
of half Christendom, a.nd though from oar remoteness not 
very formidable to ourselves, still one of which not the 
boolnah man in his closet or the statesman m counal had 
alone heard, but the smith at his anvi], and the husbandman 
at hia plough A long decrepitude of the XorkiBh empire on 
one band, and oar frequent alliance with it on the other, 
have since obliterated the apprehensions and interests of every 
kind which were awakened throoghont Europe by its yonthfnl 
fury and its mature strength The anbject was also new m 
England, ret nch in matenals, vanons, m coropaneon with 
ordinary history, though not perhaps so fertile of philoBO- 
phical observBtioa os eome others, and foniishiug many 
occasions for the peculiar talents of KnoUes These were 
displayed, not m depth of thought, or copioosness of collateral 
erudition, bat in a style and in a power of narration which 
Johnson has not too highly extoll^ Hib descnptions ore 
vivid and animated , circumstantial, but not to feebleness, 
hiB characters ore drawn with a strong pencil It is indeed 
difficult to estimate the ments of on bistonan very accurately 
without having before our eyes his original sonrees , he may 
probably have translated much that we admire, and be had 
shown that he knew how to translate* In the style of Knollee 
there is sometimes, aa Johnson has hinted, a slight excess of 
desire to make every phrase effective , but ho is exempt from 
the uBoal blemishes of his age , and bis command of the Inn 
gnage is so extensive, that we should not err in placing him 
among the first of our elder writers* Companog as a spe- 
amen of KuoUes’s manner, his descnption of the execution 
of Mustapha, son of Solymon with that given by Robertson 
where the latter bistonan baa been as circumstantial aa hia 


* n*rabler Ko. 1K9. 
I. 2 
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limits would permit, we shall perceive that the former paints 
better his story, and deepens better its interest.^ 

32 . Raleigh’s History of the World is a proof of the 
respect for laboiious learning tliat had long distin- 
ini?oryof fifuished Europe. We should expect from the 

the World ° , r 1 1 t ' 

prison-hours or a soldier, a courtier, a busy in- 
liguer in state affairs, a poet and man of genius, something 
W’'ell w'orth our notice ; but liardly a prolix history of the an- 
cient world, hardly disquisitions on the site of Paradise and 
the travels of Cain. These are probably translated with 
little alteration from some of the learned writings of the 


Continent ; they arc b)*' much the least valuable portion of 
Raleigh’s woik- The Greek and Roman story is told more 
fully and exactly than by any earlier English author, and 
with a plain eloquence, which has given this book a classical 
reputation in our-laiiguage, though from its length, and the 
want of that critical sifting of facts which wc now justly 
demand, it is not greatly lead. Raleigh has intermingled 
political reflections, and illustrated his history by episodes 
from modern times, which perhaps are now the most inte- 
resting passages. It descends only to the second Macedonian 
war ; the continuation might have been more generally 
valuable ; but either the death of Prince Henry, as Raleigh 
himself tells us, or the new scliemes of ambition which un- 
fortunately opened upon his eyes, pi evented the execution of 
the large plan he had foimed. There is little now obsolete 
in the words of Raleigh, nor, to any great degree, in his turn 
of phrase ; the periods, when pains have been taken with 
them, show that artificial structure which we find in Sidney 
and Hooker , he is less pedantic than most of his contempo- 
laiies, seldom low, never affected, t 


* KnolleSjp 515 Robertson's Charles 
the Fifth, book xi [The principal au- 
thority for this description appears to be 
Busbequius, in his excellent Lcgationis 
Turcicffi Epistolce It has been justly 
observed, that I might have mentioned 
Busbequius in a former volume among 
thb good Latin tvriters of the sixteenth 
century — . 1842 ] 

■}■ Raleigh’s History was so little 
knoivn? that Warburton, in the preface 
lo his J ulian, took from it a remarkable 


passage without acknowledgment, and 
Dr Parr, though a man of \ery extensive 
reading, extolled jt ns Warburton’s, not 
knowing, what he afterwards discoiered, 
the original source The passage is ns 
follows in Raleigh, Warburton of course 
having altered some of the expressions 
— “ We have left it (the Roman empire) 
flourishing in the middle of the field, 
having rooted up or cut down all that 
kept It from the eyes and admiration of 
the world But after some continuanee. 
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S 3 Doniel^fl History of EneJand from the Conquest to 
the Reign of Edward III , published in I 0 l 8 , is 
deserving of some attention on account of its Ion 
goage It IS WTitten iritb a freedom from all stj/T 
ness, and a pon^ of st^ xibich hardly nn^ other work of so 
early n date exhibits, ^ese qanlities nro indeed so remark 
able that it nould require n good deal of cnticnl observation 
’ to distinguish it even from rninngs of the reign of Anno , 
and where it differs from them, (I speak only of the second 
ary class of works, nhich ha\o pot much iudi\idaality of 
manncTjJ it is by a more select idiom, and by an absence of 
the Galliasm or vulgarity which nro often found in that ago 
It 18 true that the merits of Daniel arc clnefl} negntiTC , Iio^ 
18 never pedantic, or antithetical, or low, ns liis contempom • 
nes were apt to bo , but his penods are ill constrncted, ho 
has little vigour or elegance , and it is only by observing 
how much poms he must hate taken to reject phrasca which 
were grownng obsolete, that we give him credit for hating 
done more tfin follow the common stream of easy wnting 
A slight tinge of archaism, and a certain majestt of cxpres> 
Sion, relatively to colloquial usage, were thonght W lincon 
and Rolagli congenial to on elevated style j but I^niel, a 
gentleman of the king’s household, WToto ns the coQrt spoke, 
and his fsality would bo pleasing if his sentences had a less 
neghgent structure As an Iiistonan, ho has recourse only 
to common nutbonOes , but his narration is fluent and per- 
spicuous, with n regular vein of good sense, more the chn 
ractinatic of his roiud, both in verse and prose, thau any 
commanding vigour 

34 The style of Bacon has an idiosyncracy which we 
might expect from his genins. It can rnrdy indeed 
happen and only m men of secondary talents, that 
the langua^ they use is not, by its very choice and colloca 
tion, 08 w^ as its meaning, the representative of an indi 
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viduality that distinguishes tlieir turn of thought. Bacon is 
elaborate, sententious, often witty, often metaphorical , no- 
thing could be spared ; his analogies are generally striking 
and novel; his style is clear, precise, forcible; yet theie is 
some degree of stiffness about it, and in mere language he is 
inferior to BAleigh. The Histoiy of Henry VII., admirable 
as many passages aie, seems to be written rather too ambi- 
tiously, and with too great an absence of simplicity. 

35. The polemical writings of Milton, which chiefly fall 

within this period, contain several bursts of his 
splendid imagination and grandeur of soul. They 
aie, however, much infeiior to the Aieopagitica, or Plea for 
the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing. Many passages in this 
famous tract aie admirably eloquent; an intense love of 
libeity and truth glows through it, the majestic soul of 
Milton breathes such high thoughts as had not been uttered 
before , yet even heie he frequently sinks m a single instant, 
as IS usual with oui old writers, fioin his highest flights to 
the ground , his intermixture of familiar with learned phrase- 
ology IS unpleasing, his stiucture is affectedly elaboiate, and 
he seldom reaches any harmony. If lie turns to invective, as 
sometimes in this tieatise, and moie in his Apology for 
Smectymnuus, it is meie iibaldioiis vulgarity blended with 
pedantry ; his wit is always poor and without ease. An 
absence of idiomatic grace, and an use of liarsh inversions 
violating the rules of the language, distinguish, in general, 
the writings of Milton, and require in order to compensate 
them such high beauties as vnll sometimes occur. 

36. The History of Clarendon may be considered as be- 

longing- rather to this than to the second peiiod of 

Clarendon iii i tiii 

the century, both by the probable date of composi- 
tion and by the nature of its style. He is excellent in every 
thing that he has performed with care, his characters aie 
beautifully delineated, his sentiments have often a noble 
gravity, which the length of his periods, far too great in 
itself, seems to befit , but m the genei al course of his narra- 
tion he IS negligent of grammar and peispicuity, with little 
choice of words, and therefore sometimes idiomatic without 
ease or elegance. The official papers on the royal side, 
which aie genei ally attnbuted to him, are written in a mas- 
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toline and maiestic tone, for aopcnor to those of the parlm 
ment. The latter had, however, n writer who did them 
honour History of the Pnrhoraont is n good model 

of genome Enghsh , lie la jilaio, terse, and vigorous, never 
alovonly, though with few remarkable passages, and is, in'*" 
style as well os aobstance, a kind of contrast to Clarendon 

37 ITie fomona Icon Boaihce, ascribed to Charles I , may 
deserve a place in literary hiatoiy If ''c conld -nwit* 
trust its panegyrists, few books m our language 
have done it more credit by dignity of sentiment and beantj 
of style. It can hardly be necessary for mo to express my 
unhesitotmg convicoon that it was solely written by Bishop 
Gandcn, who after the Uestomtion nneqnivocally claimed if 
as his own Tlie folly and impudence of snch a claim, if Tt ^ 
conld not be substantiated, are not to bo presnmed ns to an) 
man of good understanding, fair chnnictBr, and high station, 
without stronger evidence than has been alleged on the other 
side , especmily when we 6nd that those who had the best 
means or inquiry, ot a time when it seems impossible that the 
falsehood of Ganden's nssertiOD sbonld not have been demon 
stmted, if It were ffJse, acquiesced m his pretensions. AVe 
Imvo very little to place ogoinst this, except secondary tcsti 
raony, vague, for the most part, in itself, and collected by 
those whose veraaty has not been put to the test like that of 
Gauden • The style also of the Icon Basihco has been idon 
t\fied by Mr Todd with tliat of Gaoden by the use of several 
phmses eo peculiar that uo can hardly conceive them to have 
Boggested themselves to more than one person It is 
nevertheless superior to his acknowledged writing A 
Btram of majestic melaucholy is well kept np , but the per 

* Hmt* U ODty OEM cUhnKnt, bi • bj hliiiJ*U| bat unlrcmlljr a>mbe<l to 
ptopw MOM, for tin Icon OenUee vbkb uotbar lad vhlcfa bod im«r b*cn to Ua 
H Oonden himclfi tboklng soltbcr op- yoMudnv A itorj b told, and I bcUvre 
p«*n bj hhatlf er upfLOJuta ttr*. Aad, trolr a joao^ wth tb* 

VO flad MTcnl bntuKM oC eraUt of Muxenxle • Bias of FecQn^ 
pbevCrbiii Id Utmy bktOTj (onooftlM vhllo It vm itni anonnDOoi. Hot thb u 
gnoMt beioc tb* pabUoatuD br s Sp*. vkMrdilfbrait Cretmuw cm of UmIooq 
abb frW anw sootbtr title, of m boolt W b«TO bod cn luteniiiiablo 

■Ireodj Id mint vitfa tb* oumef IIj dbouvlDn u to tb« Lettsn of Jualoa. 
poriu* of Mixpnrj, hi reil titbor ) jrt Bnt bo ooe boi oror cUlised thb derd^ 

I tmnoot «11 to Edod mnj wb*r* • m*B l ar o p er t y to hlmirft or loJd tb* vorid, I 
knovB to th« vorld hoi M*rt«d Id term am Jtmim, 
hb ovB tolbonhlp of E book Dot written 
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sonated sovereign is latliei too theatrical foi real nature, the 
language is too rhetorical and amplified, the periods too arti- 
ficially elaborated. None but scholars and practised wnters 
employ such a style as this. 

r " 38 . Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy belongs, by its 

Burton’* Systematic divisions and its accumulated quotations, 
to the class of mere erudition , it seems at first sight 
like those tedious Latin folios, into which scholars 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries threw the mate- 
rials of their Adversaria, or common-place books, painfully 
selected and arianged by the labour of many years. But 
writing fortunately in English, and in a style not by any 
means devoid of point and terseness, mth much good sense 
and observation of men as well as of books, and having also 
the skill of choosing his quotations for then rareness, oddity, 
and amusing character, without losing sight of their perti- 
nence to the subject, he has produced a work of which, as is 
well known, Johnson said, that it was the only one which 
had ever caused him to leave his bed eaiher than he had in- 
tended. Johnson, who seems to have had some turn for the 


singularities of learning which fill the Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, may perhaps have raised the ci edit of Burton liigher 
than his desert. He is clogged by excess of reading, like 
others of his age, and we may peruse entire chapters without 
finding more than a few lines that belong to himself. This 
becomes a wearisome style, and, for my own part, I have not 
found much pleasure in glancing over the Anatomy^ of 
Melancholy. It may be added that he has been a collector 
of stories far moie strange than true, from those records of 
figments, the old medical writers of the sixteenth century, 
and other equally deceitful sources. Burton lived at Oxfoid, 
and his volumes are apparently a great sweeping of miscella- 
neous literature from the Bodleian hbiary. 

39 . John Earle, after the Restoration bishop of Worcester, 
Earle’* ^od then of Salisbury, is author of “ Microcosmo- 
characters giaplfia, or a PiBce of the Worlde discovered m 
Essays and Characters,” published anonymously m 1628. 
In some of these short characters, Earle is woithy of com- 
parison with La Bruyere ; m others, perhaps the greater part, 
he has contented himself mth pictuies of oidinary manneis. 
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such ns the vnneties of occupation, rather than of intrinsic 
character, supply In all, hoT\«\cr, \rc find an acute observ- 
ation and n happy humour of expression TIio dmptcr cn 
titled the Sceptic is best knourn , it is \ntty, but an insult 
throughout on the honest searcher after truth, which could 
have come only from one that was content to take np his owil 
opinions for ease or profit* Earle is always gn) and quick 
to catch tho ridiculous, cspcaall) that of exlenor appearances, 
his style is short, describing well mtli a fca words, hut w^t]l 
much of tho aflected quointncss of tlmt age It is one of 
those books whicli gi\c us a picturesque idea of tho manners 
of onr fathers at n period now become remote, and for tins 
reason, were there no other, it would dcser\o to be read * 
40 But tho Jlicrocosmogniphpr ib not on original work in 
Its plan or mode of execution, it is n close imitation 
of the Characters of Sir Thomas Orerbury Tliey 
both belong to tlio favourite stj'lo of apophthegm, in which 
every sentence is a point or a witticism Yet tho entire dm 
racter so dchnenteil prodaces a certain cfiect, It is a Dutch 
picture, a Gerard Dow, somowliat too dobomte Doric Ims 
more nataral humour than Overbury, and hits his mark more 
neatly, tho other is more sotinca), but often abusuo and 
vulgar Tho “ Fair and Happy Milkmaid,” often quoted is 
the best of his diameters The wit is often tnvial and flat , 
the acntiracnts havt nothing In them general or worth) of 
raudi remembrance , pmiso is only due to tlie graphic skill 
in ddineating character Dirlo is ns dearly the better, ns 
Overhnry is the more onginal wntcr 

A hook by Sen Jeawa, enCstted ** 7rm6cr, or Dis- 
covones made upon Mon and Matter*,* is alto- 
getber miscellaneons, tho greater part being gencml 
moral remarks, while another portion deserves notice as tlie 
only book of English criticism in tho first part of tho scveil 
teenth century The observations are unconnected, judicious, 
sometiraea witty, frequently severe Tho style is what was 
called pregnant, leaving much to be filled np by tlio reader's 
reflection Good sense and a vigorous manner of grappling 
with every subject will generally be found in Jonson, but lie 

[“ Tmbe- I nippoao, b meut u KladWrotn trimbUga ofS/In. — KHs.] 
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does not reach any very piofoiind criticism. His English 
Grammar is said by Giffoid to liav'e been destroyed in the 
conflagiation of his study. What we liave tlicreforc under 
that name is, lie tliinks, to he considered as properly the 
materials of a more complete work that is lost. We ha\e, 
as I apprehend, no earlier grammar upon so elaborate a plan j 
every lule is illustrated by examples, almost to icdundanrc, 
but he IS too cojiious on wdiat is common to other languages, 
and perhaps not full enough as to our peculiar idiom. 


Sect. II. — On Fiction. 

Cervantes — French Romances — Calptcmdc — Stinhrt — Lahti and IJngluh 

Works of Fiction 

4>2. The first part of Don Quixote wts published in 1605. 

We liave no leason, I believe, to suppose thnt it 
ruwiMtion written long before. It bec<ime immediately 

popular; and the admiration of the world raised up 
envious competitors, one of wdiom, Avelienada, publislied a 
continuation in a strain of invective against the author. Cer- 
vantes, who cannot be imagined to have ever designed the 
leaving his romance in so unfinished a state, took time about 
the second part, wdiich did not appear till l6l5. 

4S. Don Quixote is almost the only book in the Spanish 
jureputa- language which can now be said to possess so much 
of an European reputation as to be popularly read 
in every country. It has, however, enjoyed enough to com- 
pensate for the neglect of the rest. It is to Europe in general 
what Ariosto is to Italy, and Shakspeare to England ; the 
one book to which the slightest allusions may be made with- 
out affectation, but not missed ^vlthout discredit. Numeious 
tianslations and countless editions of them, in eveiy language, 
bespeak its adaptation to mankind; no ciitic has been para- 
doxical enouffh to withhold his admiration, no reader has 
ventured to confess a want of relish for that in wdnch the young 
and old, in every climate, have age after age taken delight. 
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They have doubtless believed that they understood the author’s 
meaning , and, in giving the feins to the gaiety that his fer 
tile inventioii and comic humour inspired, never thought of 
an^ deeper mednmg than he announces, or delayed their 
enjoyment for any metaphysical investigation of bis plan ^ 

44 A neiv school of cnOcisin, hoivevET, has of late years 
aneen in Germany, acute, lo^mons, and sometimes ^ 
eminently snccesafol m philosophical, or, as they 
denominate it, ffisthebc analysis of works of tast^ 

hot glidmg too much into refinement and conjectural hypothe 
sis, and with a tendency to mislead men of infenor capacities 
for this kind of investigntion into mere poradox and absurdity^ 
An instance is sapphed, m my opinion, by some remarks of 
Bontenvek, still more expliaUy developed by Sismondi, on 
the design of Cervantes m Thu Qoixote, and which have* 
been repeated in other pnblicadons According to these 
wnters, the pnmory idea is that of a “ man of elevated cha 
racter, ezcit^ by Woio and entbosiastic feelings to the ex 
travagant pitch of wishing to restore the age of Rivalry , nor 
18 It possible to form a more mistaken notion of this work 
than by consideriDg it merely as a totire, intended by the 
anthor to ndicnle the absn^ passion for reading old ro* 
mances ”• The fundamental idea of Don Qoixote, 
says Sismondi, “ is the eternal contrnst between the spint of 
poetry and that of prose Men of an elevated sonl propose 
to tberasdves as the olr|ect of life to be the defenders of tho 
tyook, the support of the oppressed the chammons of justico 
innocence. Like Don Quixote they find on every side 
liW fuToiaf wurailiYr , iShiy dmlwif liW- 
interestedness, nobleness, conrage, m shor^ knight-errantiy, 
are still prevalent , and with no calculation of their own 
powers, they expose themselves for an nngratefal world, they 
offer themselves as a sacnBco to the laws and rules of an 
imaginary state of soaety "t 

45 If this were a true representation of the scbeme'^of 
Don Qoixote, we cannot wonder that some persons sbonld 
as M Sismondi tells n» they do consider it as the most 
melancholy book that has ever been wntten Diey consider 


• Botztervck, p. 8S-L 
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it also, no doubt, one of the most immoral, as chilling’ and 
pernicious m its influence on the social converse of mankind, 
as the Piince of Machiavel is on their political intercourse. 
“ Cervantes,” he proceeds, “ has shown us m some measure 
the vanity of greatness of soul and the delusion of heroism. 
He has diawn in Don Quixote a jieifect man (un homme 
accompli), who is nevertheless the constant object of ridicule. 
Brave beyond the fabled knights he imitates, disinterested, 
honourable, generous, the most faithful and respectful of 
loveis, the best of masters, the most accomplished and well 
educated of gentlemen, all his enterprises end in discomfituie 
to himself, and in mischief to others.” M. Sismondi des- 
cants upon the perfections of the Knight of La Mancha with 
a gravity which it is not quite easy for his readers to pre- 
'serve. 

46. It might be answered by a phlegmatic observer, that 
Probabir a meie enthusiasm for doing good, if excited by 
erroneous, yamty, aiid iiot accompaiiicd by common sense, will 
seldom be very serviceable to ourselves or to others , that 
men who in their heroism and care foi the oppressed would 
throw open the cages of lions, and set galley-slaves at liberty, 
not forgetting to break the limbs of harmless persons whom 
they mistake for ivi ong-doei s, are a class of whom Don 
Quixote is the real type j and that the world being much the 
woise for such heroes, it might not be immoral, notwith- 
standing their benevolent enthusiasm, to put them out of 
countenance by a little ridicule. This howei^er is not, as I 
conceive, the primary aim of Cervantes ; nor do I think that 
the exhibition of one great truth, as the predominant; but 
concealed, moral, of a long work, is in the spirit of his age. 
He possessed a very thoughtful mind and a profound know- 
ledge of humanity ; yet the generalisation which the hypo- 
thesis of Bouterwek and Sismondi requires for the leading 
conception of Don Quixote, besides its being a little incon- 
sistent with the valorous and romantic character of its author, 
bdongs to a more advanced peiiod of philosophy than his own. 
It will at all events, I presume, be admitted that we cannot 
reason about Don Quixote except from the book, and I 
thinlc it may be shoAvn in a few words that these ingenious 
Avnters have been chiefly misled by some want of consistency 
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■which arcmnatances produced in the aathor*a delineation of 
hiB hero 

47 In the first chapter of this romance, Cervantes, with 
a few strokes of a great master, sets before ns the 
panpcr ^ntleman, an early nser and keen sports- 
man "i^o “when he was idle, which was most 
part of the year,” gave himself np to reading books of chi 
valry till he lost hia wits- The events that follow are m 
eveiy one’s recollection , his lonacy consists no donbt only in 
one idea , bat this la so absorbing that it perverts the evi 
dence of his senses, and predominates in nil his langnage. 

It IB to be observed, therefore, to relation to the nobleness of 
soul ascribed to Don Qaixote, that every sentiment he uttersi^ 
IB borrowed with a pnnctihoos ngonr fiora the romances of » 
hia library , he resorts to them on every occasion for prece- “ 
dents , if he IS mtrepidly brave, it is becanse his madness and 
vanity have made him thieve himself DDconqnerable , if be 
bestows kingdoms it is becanse Amadis wonld have done the 
same , if be is hoooarable, conrteoos a redresser of wrongs, it 
IB ID pnrsnance of these prototypes, h’om whom, except th^ he 
seems rather more scrapaloos m chastity, it is bis only boast 
not to diverge. Those who talk of the exalted character of 
Bon Qaixote seem really to forget that, on these snlgects, 
he has no character at all , be is the echo of romance , and 


to jiraise him is merely to say, that the tone of chrvhlry, 
whi^ these prodactions stndied to keep np, and, m the Iiands 
^f inferior artists, foolishly exaj^erBted, was foil of moral 
dignity, and has, in a sabdoea degree of force, modelled 
^the character of a man of honour in the present day Bot 
throughout the first two volames of Don Qaixote, thoogh m a 
few DDimportant passages he talks rationally, I cannot find 
more than two in which he displays any other knowledge or 
strength of mind than the original delineation of the character 
would lead as to expect 

48 The case is much altered in the last two volomes- 
Cervantee had acquired an immense popolanty, and per 
ceived the opportomty of which he had already availed hinT 
self, that this romance gave for displaying his own mind _EI& 
had become attached to a hero who bad mode him illastnoos, 
and suffered himself to lose sight of the clear ontline’he hod 
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once traced for Qai.xoto’s por^jonality. ITcnre we find in all 
this second part that, altlioiiri^h (he lunacy ns to Icnin^lits errant 
remains nnabated, he is, on all other snhjccts, not only rational 
in the low sense of the word, but cle.ir, .icnte, profound, sar- 
castic, cool-licaded. IIis pinlosopliy is elevated but not en- 
thusiastic, Ins imagination is poetical, but it is restrained by 
strong sense. Tiicre arc, in fact, two Don Quisote-' ; one, 
whom Cervantes first designed to draw, the foolish gentleman 
of La Mancha, whose foolishness liad made him frantic; 
the other, a highly gifted, accoinphsbed model of the bc.st 
chivalry, trained in all the court, the camp, or tin* college 
could impart, but scathed in one portion of his mind by an 
inexplicable visitation of monomania. One is inclined to ask 
wdiy this Don Quixote, who is Cervantes, should have been 
more likely to lose Ins intellects b) i eading romances than Cer- 
vantes himself. As a matter of bodily disease, snrii an e\ent 
IS doubtless possible ; but nothing can be conceived more 
impioper for fiction, nothing more maipable of aflordmg a 
moial lesson, than the insanity which arises wholly from 
disease. Insanity is, in no point of view', a theme for ridi- 
cule ; and this is an inherent fault of tlie romance (for those 
wdio have imagined that Cervantes has not rendered Quixote 
ridiculous have a strange notion of the woihl); but the 
thoughtlessness of mnnkind, ratlier than their insensibility 
(for they do not connect madness wath misery), fuinishes 
some apology for the first two volumes. In proportion as 
we perceive below'^ the veil of mental delusion a noble intellect 
we feel a painful sympathy wath its humiliation ; the cha-' 
racter becomes more complicated and interesting, but has less 
truth and naturalness , an objection winch might also be 
made, comparatively speaking, to the incidents m the latter 
volumes, wdiereiii I do not find tlie admirable probability that 
leigns thiough the forniei. But this contrast of wasdom and 
virtue wath insanity m the same subject wmidd have been 
repulsive in the piimary delineation ; as I think any one 
may judge by supposing that Cervantes had, in the first 
chapter, drawn such a pictuie of Quixote as Bouterw^k and 
Sisraondi have drawn for him. 

49. I must therefoie venture to think as, I believe, the 
woild has genei ally thought foi two centuries, that Cervantes 
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Imd no more profoirad mm than bo proposes to the reader 
If the fashion of reading bad romances of chivnlr) pcr\crtcd 
the taste of Ins contemporaries, and rendered their lanpnngo 
ndicntoos, it was nataral that a zcalons lo\cr of good litora- 
tare should expose this folly to tlic world by exaggerating its 
effects on a fictitious personage. It has been said by somo 
modem writer, tboogb I cannot remember by whom, tliat 
there was n prose tide in the mind of Cervantes. There was 
indeed a side of calm strong sense, \shidi somo take for an 
poetical He thought the tone of those romances extravn 
gnnt. It might natarally occur how absurd nny one must 
appear who should attempt to realise in actual life tho ad 
ventures of Aniadis iVlread) a novcltat, he perceived tJio 
opportonitics this idea sugrated It was a necessary consc- 
qnence that tlio hero most be represented as literally insane, 
dnee his conduct would have been extramgant b^ond tlio 

E robability of fiction on any other hjrpothcsis , and from tins 
appj conception germinated in a \ cry prolific mind the 
whole history of Don Qaixolc. Its simphaty is perfect , no 
limit coold be found 8a\u the ont}tor*s discretion, or sense 
that he had drawn sufTiaeotly on his iroogmation , bnt tho 
death of Qaixote, whidi Cervantes has been said to Iinvo 
determined npon, lest some one else slionld a second timo 
presnmo to continue the story, is m fact the onl} possible ter 
rainntion that coaid be given, after be had clc%'aUHl the dia 
meter to that pitch of mental dignity which wo find m tho lout 
two volomes 

50 Few books of moral pbilosopb) display as deep an 
into the mecbanistu of the tmad oa Dqu. 

Qdixote. And when w'e look also nl the fertility of 
invention, the general probabiht) of the c\cnts, and 
the great simplicity of the story wherein no artifices ore 
practised to create suspense, or complicnto the octiou, wo slmll 
tJunk Cervantes full) desen mg of Uie glory that attends this 
monament of Ins genius It is not merdj timt ho is snpe 
nor to all his predecessors and contempomnes Tins tJiopgli 
It might account for tho European fame of his romance, 
would bo on inadequate testimon) to its desert. Cervnnt^ 
stands 'On an eminence below which w*c must place tho best 
of his successors. Wo have onl) to compare him \nth Lo 
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Sage or Fielding, to judge of Iiis vast superiority'. To Scott, 
indeed, he must yield in tlic vaiiety of his power; but in 
the line of comic romance, wc should Iiaidly think Scott his 
equal. 

51 . The moral novels of Cervantes, as he calls tliein 
J^Il^orno^cl^ (Novollas Excmplarcs), are written, I believe, in a 
orccn-nntw good st}'^, but too sliort, uiid coiistructed with too 
little artifice to rivet our interest. Their sinijilidly and truth, 

as 111 many of the old novels have a certain charm ; 

Ollier , , , 

tioicii- but m the present apre our sense ol satiety in works 

Spanluli - _ * ^ 

of fiction cannot be overcome but by c'cellence. Of 
the Spanish comic romances, in the picfi) st^le, several 
remain : Justnia was the most famous. One that does not 
strictly belong to this lower class is the iNIarcos dc Obregon 
of Espinel. This is supposed to liave suggested much to Le 
Sage in Gil Bias; in fact, the first story we meet with is 
that of Mergcllina the physician*s wife. The stjle, though 
not dull, wants the grace and neatness of Le Sage. This is 
esteemed one of the best novels that Sjiain lias produced. 
. „ Italy w'as no lonofer the scat of tins literature. A 

And Italian •’ aiii'it* / i 

romance of chiv'alry by iVlarini (not the poet of tliat 
name), entitled II Caloandro (IGJO), was translated but in- 
dilTcrently into French by Scuderi, and has been praised by 
Sail! as full of imagination, wnth characters skilfully diversi- 
fied, and an Intel esting, well-conducted story.* 

52. France in the sixteenth century, content with Amadis 

de Gaul and the numerous romances of the Spanish 
manecs— . school, had contiibuted v^ery little to that hteiaturc. 
But now she had native WTiters of both kinds, the 
pastoral and heroic, wlio completely superseded the models 
they had befoie them. Their earliest essay was the Astrec 
of D’Uife. Of this pastoral romance the first v'olume was 
published in l6lO, the second in l620; three more came 
slowly forth, that the world might hav^c due leisure to admire. 
It contains about 5500 pages. It would be almost as dis- 
ci editable to have lead such a book through at present, as it 
was to be ig-noiant of it in the affes of Louis XIII. Alin- 
sious, howevei, to real ciicumstauces serv^edin some measure 
to lessen the insipidity of a love-story, which seems to equal 

* Salfi, Tol xn p 88 
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any in absnnlity and \nint of interest. The st)lc, nnd I can 
jadgo no farther, having rend but a few pages, seems easy 
and not nnpleasing , bnt the pastoral tone is insufferably pue 
nle, and a monotonous solemnity mokes usolmost suspect tliat 
one source of its populanty ^ras its gentle effect, when rend 
in small portiotts before retiring to rest. It was nevertheless 
admired by men of crnditjon, like Cnmus and Huot, or even 
by men of the world like RochcfoucanlL* 

53 From the union of tlio old cliivolrous romance with 
this no\ver style, the courtly pastonJ, sprang another nfT.ier^ 
kind of fiction, the French heroic romance. Tlirco JESS 
nearly contempomry uTitcrs, Gomber\nllc, Calpro- 
nMo, Scuden, supplied a namber of voluminous stones, fre- 
quently histoncal lu some of their names, bnt utterly dcstitutn 
of truth m arcumstanccs, chnmders, and manners Gora 
bemUe led the way in his Polcxondre, first published in 1GS2, 
and reaching m later editions to nbout OOOO pages “This,” 
says a modem writer, “seems to have been the modd of tlw 
works of Celprea^de ond Scuden This ponderous worlf^ 
may be regarded as a sort of interracdinte prwnction between 
the later compositions and the nnaent fables of chivalry It 
has indeed a dose affinity to the heroic romance , but many 
of tho exploits of the hero oro ns extramgaut os those of a 
paladm or knight of tho round tnblc No romance in the 
language bos so complex on intrigue, insomuch that it is 
follow^ with difficulty, and tho autlior lias in successive 
fcdUions capncaously remodelled parts of his story, ’^hldl is 
wholly of his own invention t 

54- ColprcnWe a poet of no contemptible powers of ima 
gination poured forth his stores of rapid invention 
in several romances more celebrated than that of 
Gombemlle. Hio first, -nhidi is coutained in ten octavo 
volumes, is the Gxsaandro. This appeared in 1642, nnd was 
followed by tho Qeopatra, publisboa, according to the custom 
of romancers, m successive ports, tho earliest m lG4G La 
Harpe thmks this unquestionably tho best work of Calpre- 
Dtkle , Bontenvek seems to prefer tho Cassandra. Pham 

Danlop •nktOTTor Fletioc,Tol.lll. + Dusloo, QL fiSQ. 
p. 184. Bwfnpbl* ColrvTMlU. Boo J Siof. Unir 
torwik, Tol T p iStJ 
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mond is not wholly his own ; five out of twelve volumes 
belong to one De Ynumonere, a continuator.^ Calprenede, 
like many others, had but a life-estate in the temple of 
fame, and moie happy, perhaps, than greater men, lived out 
the whole favour of the world, which, having been largely 
showeied on his head, strewed no memorials on his grave. 
It became, soon after his death, thiough the satire of Boileau 
and the influence of a new style in fiction, a mattei of course 
to tuin him into iidicule. It is impossible that his romances 
should be read again ; but those who, for the purposes of 
general criticism, have gone back to these volumes find not a 
little to praise in his genius, and in some measure to explain 
his popularity. Calprenede,** says Bouterwek, ‘‘ belonged 
to the extravagant party, which endeavoured to give a 
triumph to genius at the expense of taste, and by that very 
means played into the hands of the opposite party, which saw 
nothing so laudable as the observation of the rules which taste 
prescribed. We have only to become acquainted with any 
one of the prolix romances of Calpienede, such, for instance, 
as the Cassandra, to see clearly the spirit which animates the 
whole invention. We find there again the heroism of chi- 
valry, the enthusiastic raptures of love, the stiiiggle of duty 
with passion, the victory of magnanimity, sinceiity, and 
humanity, over force, fraud, and barbarism, in the genuine 
characters and circumstances of romance. The events are 
skilfully interwoven, and a ti uly poetical keeping belongs to 
the whole, however extended it may be. The diction of Cal- 
prenede is a little monotonous, but not at all trivial,, and 
seldom aflTected. It is like that of old romance, grave, cir- 
cumstantial, somewhat m the chronicle style, but picturesque, 
agreeable, full of sensibility and simplicity. Many passages 
might, if versified, find a place m the most beautiful poem of 
this class **t 

55. The honours of this romantic literature have long been 
shared by the female sex. In the age of Richelieu 
and Mazaiin, this was represented by Mademoiselle 
de Scuderi, a name veiy glorious for a season, but which un- 
foituuately did not, like that of Calpienede, continue to be 


« Dunlop, ui 259 


f Bouterwek, vi 230 
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Boch dunng' tbe whole lifettmo of her ^^ho boro it Tlio old 
ago of Mnderaoiscllo do Scuden wns igoominiously trented by 
the pitiless Boileao , nod rcachtng more than her nmetietli 
year, she almost Bumved her only oflspnng, tlioio of ber 
pen In her youth sho bad been too associate of tho Ram 
boudlet arclo, and caagbt perhaps in some mcasnre from 
them wbat eho gave back with interest, a tone of pcrpctanl 
affectatioa, and a podanuc gnllnntTy, whidi could not witli 
stand the first approach of ndicnle Her first romance w’ai 
Ibrahim, published in 1G35, but tho more celebrated were 
tbe Grand Cyrus and tbo Clclic. Each of these t\\ o romances 
IB in ten volaraes • The persons chiefly connected witli 
the Hdtel Rambomnot sat for their pictnres, ns Persians or 
Babylonians, m Cyms Jobe d Angennes hcrsolf boro tho 
name of Artenicc, by which she was afterwards distinguished 
among her friends , nud it is a rcmarknblo instance not oulj 
of the popnlonty of these romances, but of tbo respectful sen 
bment, whicb, from the devotion and pnntp no one can 
deny them to exhibit, was always associated in tho gramt 
persons ^vlth their fictions, that a prelate of eminent fame for 
eloquence, Fl^uer, m his fcnicml sonnon on tins lady, calls 
her ** the incompaniblo Artcnicc.”t Sucli on allusion irould 
appear to ns misplaced , but wo may presnnio that it was not 
BO thought, Scuden 8 romances seem to ha\*o been remark 
ably tlie favoontes of tho clergy , Huel, Mosenron Godenu 
ns much as F16chicr were her ardent admirers ** I find,** 
says the second of these, on© of tbe dnef ornaments of tlie 
French pulpit, ni wntiug to Mademoisdlo do Scuden, ** so 
much in your worfts ca^cufiltc(^ (o rclhmi tfio worfi/, dfiat in 
the sermons I am now preparing for the court, )ou mil often 
be OD my table by tbe side of St. Augustin and St. Bcr 
nard **i In tbe writings of this lady wo seo the lost foot 
step of the old chivalrous romance. Slie, like Calprcnckle 
had denved from this source tbe predominant cbamctonstics 


Blogr UdIt DtmJop Bouts rtk. Gha vocld probablj h«t» wiihed tlil, to 
f Saiumu da FUebkr iL S35 (edit, hare been thanriao, but carried off tbo 
16SO). Bet probablr Boanet vonid laatts- very veil, as eppean br ber epi. 
not hftTo *ooptd to this Hiskn. grra od bar cm pletore br NanteuH 
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)f her personages, an exalted generosity, a disdain of all 
selfish consideiations, a courage which attempts impossibili- 
ties and IS rewarded by achieving them, a love outrageously 
byperbohcal in pretence, yet intrinsically without passion, all, 
in short, that Cervantes has bestowed on Don Quixote. Love, 
however, or its counterfeit, gallantry, plays a still more lead- 
ing part m the French romance than in its Castilian prototype ; 
the feats of heroes, though not less wonderful, are less pro- 
minent on the canvass, and a metaphysical pedantry replaces 
the pompous metaphors m which the knight of sorrowful 
countenance had taken so much delight. The approbation of 
many persons, far supeiior judges to Don Quixote, makes 
It impossible to doubt that the romances of Calprenede and 
Scuderi were better than his library. But as this is the 
least possible praise, it mil certainly not tempt any one away 
from the nch and varied repast of fiction which the last and 
present century have spiead befoie him. Mademoiselle de 
Scuderi has peiveited history still more than Calprenede, 
and changed her Romans into languishing Parisians. It is 
not to be forgotten that the taste of her party, though it did 
not, properly speaking, infect Corneille, compelled him to 
weaken some of his tragedies. And this must be the justi- 
fication of Boileau’s cutting ridicule upon this truly estimable 
woman. She had certainly kept up a tone of seveie and 
high morality, with which the aristocracy of Pans could ill 
dispense ; but it was one not difficult to feign, and there 
might be Tartuffes of sentiment as well as of religion. 
Whatever is false m taste is apt to be allied to what is insin- 
cere in character. 

56. The Argenis of Barclay, a son of the defendei of 
ATgenisof royal authority against republican theories, is a 
Barclay romance, superior to those which the Spanish 

or French language could boast. It has indeed always been 
reckoned among political allegories. That the state of 
France in the last years of Henry III. is partially shadowed 
in It, can admit of no doubt; several characteis are faintly 
veiled either by anagiam or Gieek tianslation of their 
names , but whether to avoid the insipidity of seAule alle- 
goiy, or to excite the reader by peiplexity, Baiclay has 
mingled so much of mere fiction with his story, that no 
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attempts at a regular key to the whole work can be success- 
ful, nor in fact docs the fable of this romance run in any 
parallel stream witli real c\cnts. llis object seems in great 
measure to have been tlio discussion of political questions in 
feigned dialogue But tbough in these uc find no want of 
acuteness or good sense, the) !ia\c not at present mucli 
no\*clt} in onr eyes, and (hough tlio sljlu is real!) pleasing, 
or, ns some Imvc judged, accllcnt*, and the innucnts not 
ill contrived, it miglit be Irnrd to go cntirtl) ihrongh n Latin 
romance of 700 pages, unless indeed wo Iiad no nltcmntivo 
given hnt the perusal of die similar ivorks in Spanish or 
I rcnch The Argents u*as published at Home in 1G2J, 
some of the jiersonagea introduced by Barclay nre Ins oun 
contempomnes , a proof dial he did not intend n stnclly 
lustonad nllegor) of the e\cnts of die last age. llic 
Luphormto of the same nudior rcscinbles in some 
degree the Argents, hut, Midi less of story and i*****^ 
character, has a more direct reference to Euro|)can politics 
It contains much political disquisition, and one m hole book 
28 employed in a dcscnption of the manners and Jaw's of 
different countnes with no disguise of names 

SJ Campanclla ga\*e a loose to his fonafol hnmour m n 
fiction, entitled the City of the Sun, publislicd nt ^ ^ 
Frankfort in 1023, in imitation, jicrlmjis, of die 
Utopia TIio Qt) of d»o Sun is sujiposcd to stand 
npon n mountain situated lu Ccjlon, undiT tin, equator 
A commnnity of goods and women is established in tins 
republic, the pnnapal mngistratu of wliicli is stjled Sun, 
and IS elected after a strict examination m nil kmds of 
eaencc. Campanclla has brought in so mudi of Ins own 
philosophical system, that wo um\ presumu that to liavo been 
die olncct of dns romance, llie Solars, ho tells us, ab- 
stained at first from flesh, because the} thought it cnici to 
kill animals. “But nftirvvnrds considering that it would 
bo equally cruel to kill plants, wlncli arc not less cndoA\'ed 

CoUrU;;* Im prooeuoml u anlnt, nw ttu Um Lulalljr 1 mor» lh»t of 
ud «c«dTC mlogy oo tb« Luv IVtronlu* Arbllor but 1 a«i not 

rf tha Ar](cala, prffarlng it U» woo|;b MqmUmoil with thh writer to 
Ujat irf Ury or Taelttn. CoWU^g tpewk raolUeDtlj’ Tb« mme rfjwmilon 
lUmafau, toL L p. 657 I rwmwt far •cvmi Bppnewble to llw Eunhonnio. 
toj memo go XbU Wnfth j It Im tiro** 
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-nath sensation, so that they must perish by famine, tliey 
understood that ignoble things were created foi the use of 
nobler things, and now eat all things without scruple.” 
Another Latin romance had some celebrity in its day, the 
Monarchia Sohpsorum, a satire on the Jesuits in the fictitious 
name of Lucius Cornelius Europeus. It has been ascribed 
to moie than one person , the probable authoi is one Scotti, 
who had himself belonged to the order. ^ Tins book did 
not seem to me in the least interesting ; if it is so in any 
degree, it must be not as mere fiction, but as a revelation of 
secrets. 

58. It is not so much an extraordinary as an unfortunate 
deficiency in our own literary annals, that England 
of fiction should have been destitute of the comic romance, or 
inEnghnd dcrivcd from real life, in this period; since 

in fact we may sa}’- the same, as has been seen, of France. 
'T\\(i 2 ^^caresqi(e novels of Spam were thought well worthy of 
translation ; but it occurred to no one, or no one had the gift 
of genius, to shift the scene, and imitate their delineation of 
native manners. Of how much value Mould have been a 
genuine English novel, the mirror of actual life in the various 
ranks of society, wiitten under Elizabeth or under the 
Stuarts I TFe should have seen, if the execution had not 
been very coarse, and the delineation absolutely confined to 
low characters, the social habits of our forefathers better 
than by all our other sources of that knoM'ledge, the plays, 
the letters, the ti editions and anecdotes, the pictures or 
buildings of the time. Notwithstanding the interest which 
all piofess to take in the history of manners, our notions of 
them are generally meagre and imperfect ; and hence modern 
works of fiction aie but ciude and inaccurate designs when 
they endeavour to represent the living England of two cen- 
turies since. Even Scott, who had a fine instinctive percep- 
tion of truth and nature, and who had read much, does not 
appear to have seized the genuine tone of conversation, and 
to have been a little misled by the style of Shakspeare. This 
is rather elaborate and removed from vulgar use by a sort of 
archaism in phrase, and by a pointed turn in the dialogue. 


* Biogr Univ arts Scotti and Inchofflr Niccron, lols xxw and xxxi\ 
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adapted to thcatncnl uttemnee, bat wantjng the enw of onb 
nary speech 

59 I can only prodnee two books by English anlbors in 
this first part of the seventeenth century wbicli fall 
properly under the class of no\cls or romances , onQ uS5 
of these one is wntten in Latin This is the Mun 
dns Alter ct Idem of Bishop Hall, on imitation of the latter 
and weaker volumes of llabelais. A country in Terra 
Australis is divided into four regions, Crapuhn, Viraginm, 
Morouca, and Lavemm Maps of tlio whole land and of 
particolar regions are given , ond the nature of the satire, 
not much of which has any especial reference to England, 
inn\ casil} be collected It is not a \cry successful effort* 

Go Another prelate, or one who became each, Emncis 
Godwin, was the nutlior of u much more ennous 
story It 18 called tbe Man in tbo Moon, and re- 
lates the mumey of one Domingo Gonsalex to that 
danct- Tins was written by Godwin, according to Antony 
Wood, while he n student at Oxford • D} some in 
tcmal proofs it must have teen later than 1590» and before 
the death of Elizabeth m IGOS But it was not published 
till 1G38 It was translated into rrcncli, and became tbe 
model of Cyrano do Bergerac, os bo mis of STwift Godwin 
himself had no prototj*pc, os far ns I know, but Lucian 
Hu resembles those wnters in tbe natural and \cTnaoua tone 
of bis lies* The fiction is rather ingenious and amusing 
throughout , but the most reraarkablo part is the happy con 
jccturcs, if we must say no more, of his philosophy Not 
tm^y does lihe wntbr dccbiro posilnc’iy Tor the Eonemican 
system, which was uncommon at tliat time, but be has sur 
pnsingly understood tlio pnnciplo of gravitation, it being 
distinctly supposed tlmt the enrth^s nttmction dimmislies with 
the distance Nor is the following passage less cunous — 
“ I must let you understand tlwit Uio globe of the moon is 
not altogctlier destitute of an nttmctivo power, but it is far 
weaker than that of the earth , as if a man do but spnng 
upwards with all his force, as dancers do when they slww 

Atben* OiookMct, toL IL uLSSS. »orl, *nd ttkn Donlc^ CoemlM for 
It h reoiwLiLlo tint Sir Duslop bn Uw aotboT llirt. of fVtton, lU- 
bm igaorut of Godwla • ekhn to (bk SM 
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their activity by capering, lie shall be able to mount fifty or 
sixty feet high, and then he is quite beyond all attraction of 
the moon.” By this device Gonzalez returns from his 
sojourn in the lattei, though it inquired a more complex one 
to bring him thither. “ The moon,” he observes, “ is 
covered ^^^th a sea, exccjit the jiarts which seem somewhat 
darkei to us, and aie dry land.” A contiary hyjiothcsis 
came afterwards to prevail , but we must not expect every 
thing fiom oui ingenious young student. 

61. Though I can mention nothing else in English which 

comes exactly Muthin our notions of a romance, 
DabnVB we may advert to the Dodona’s Giove of .Tames 

Howell. This is a strange allegor)’-, \Mthout any 
ingenuity in maintaining the analog}’' between the outer and 
inner story, which alone can give a reader any pleasure in 
allegorical writing. Tlic subject is the state of Europe, 
especially of England, about l6l<0, under the guise of ani- 
mated trees in a forest. The style is like the following * — 
“The next morning the royal olives sent some prime elms 
to attend Prince Rocohno in quality of officers of state , and 
a little after he was brought to the loyal palace in the same 
state Elaiana’s kings use to be attended the day of their 
coionation.” The contrivance is all along so clumsy and 
unintelligible, the invention so poor and absurd, the story, if 
story there be, so dull an echo of well-kno\ni events, that it 
IS impossible to reckon Dodoiia’s Grove any thing but an en- 
tire failure. Howell has no wit, but he lias abundance of 
conceits, flat and commonplace enough. With all this lie 
was a man of some sense and obseivation. His letters are 
entertaining, but they scarcely deserve consideration in this 
volume. 

62. It is very possible that some small works belonging 

to this extensive class have been omitted, which my 
orBa?on'^“ Tcaders, or myself on second consideration, miffht 

dc Ftcncate t i ^ 

think not unworthy oi notice It is also one so 
miscellaneous that we might fairly doubt as to some which 
have a certain claim to be admitted into it. Such are the 
Adventures of the Baron de Fieueste, by the famous Agrippa 
d’Aubigne (whose autobiograpliy, by the way, has at least 
the liveliness of fiction) , a singulai book wiitten in dialogue. 
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\?herc on imaginary Gascon baron recounts his talcs of the 
camp and the court. He is made to speak a patois not quito 
easy for us to uriderstand, and not perhaps \vortIi the while , 
bat It seems to contain much that illnstratcs the slate of 
France nbont the beginning of the seventeenth century 
Much in this book is sating , and the satire falls on the 
Catholics, whom Frcncstc, a mere foolish gentleman of Gas*, 
cony, IS made to defend ogniust an aente llngucnot 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HISTORY OF MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE^ 
FROM 1600 TO 1650 . 


Sect. I. 


Invenlion of Logarilhms bi/ Kapicr — New Gcomclri/ of Kepler and Cavnlieit — 
Algebra — Ha) noli — Hctcarlcs — Aslrono)np — Kcpltr — Galileo — Coper- 
mean Spslem begins to prevail — Cartesian Theort/ of the IVorld — Alechanical 
Discoveries of Galileo — Descartes — Hydrostatics — Optics 


1. In tile last part of tills work we liavo followed the progress 
state of of mathematical and physical knowledge down to the 

8?itMnai' close of the sixteenth centuiy. The ancient geo- 
century mytcrs had done so much m their own province of 
lines and figures, that little more of importance could be 
effected, except by new methods extending the limits of the 
science, or denved from some other souice of invention. 
Algebra had yielded a more abundant harvest to the genius of 
the sixteenth century; yet something here seemed to be 
wanting to give that science a character of utility and reference 
to general truth , nor had the formula 3 of letters and radical 
signs that perceptible beauty which often wins us to delight 
in geometrical theorems of as little apparent usefulness in 
their results. Meanwhile the primary laws, to which all ma- 
thematical leasonings, m their 1 elation to physical truths, 
must be accommodated, lay hidden, or were erroneously con- 
ceived ; and none of these latter sciences, with the exception 
of astronomy, were beyond then meie infancy, either as to 
observation 01 theory.* 

• In this chapter my obligations to Histoire des Math6niatH2ues, Ti-hich must 
Montucla are so numerous that I shall be understood to be my principal autho- 
seldom make particular references to his ntj as to facts 
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2 Astronomy, cnltivnted in the latter part of the aiiteenth 
century with much indostij and sncceas, was re- 
pressed, among other more msoperable obstacles, b^ 

the labonoos calcnlationa that it required The tn < 
gonometncal tables of sines, tangents, and eecants, if they 
were to produce any tolerable accuracy m astronomical observ 
ation, must be computed to sue or seven places of deamals, 
upon which the regtilar processes of mnldphcation and divi 
Sion were perpetually to be employed The consumption of 
time, as well ns nsk of error^which this occasioned, was a 
senoos evil to the practical astronomer 

3 John Napier, laird of Merchiston, after several attempts 
to dimmish this Idworby devices of his invention, 

was happy enough to discover his famons method of 
lo^nthms. This he first published at Edinburgh in 
16^14 with the atlc, Minfia Loganthmornm Canonis Ee- 
Bcnptio, sea AnthmeOcamm SnppataUonum Miiabibs Abhr©- 
viatio He died m 1618, and lu a postbnmous edition, 
entitled Minfia Loganthmornm Canonis ConstmcOo, 1619 
the method of cons^ction, which had been at first withheld, 
IS given , end the system itself, m consequence perhaps of 
the sofgestioa of his friend Briggs, underwent some change 

4 The invention of logarithms is one of the rarest in 
stances of sa^aaty in the history of mankind , and xkttr 

It has been lustly noticed os remarkable, that it 
issned complete from the mind of its author, and has not 
received any improvement since his time. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say, thotloganthms are a senes of nnmbers, arranged 
in tables parallel to the senes of natuml numbers, and of 
such a constmebon, that by adding the loganthms of two of 
the latter we obtain the logUnthm of their product , by sub- 
tracting the loganthm of one nomber firom that of another we 
obtain that of their quotient. The longest processes there- 
fore of moltipliaition and division are spared, and redneed to 
one of mere Edition or subtractioD 


S It hns been supposed that an antfameUcal fact, said to 


be mentioned by Artshiraedes, and which is certainly 
pomted out in the work of an early German wnter, 

Michael Sufelins, pnt Napier in the ngbt course for 

this invention It will at least serve to illustrato the pnn 
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ciple of logarithms. Stifelius shows that if in a geometiical 
progiession we add tlie indices of any terms in the senes, we 
shall obtain the index of the products of those terms. Thus if 
we compaie the geometrical progression, 1, 2, 4, S, IG, 32, Gi<, 
with the arithmetical one which innnbcis the powers of tiie 
common ratio, namely, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4<, 5, G, we see that by 
adding two terms of the lattei progression, as 2 and 3, to 
which 4< and S correspond in the geometiical series, we obtain 
5, to which 32, the product of 4 by S, corresponds ; .and the 
quotient would be obtained in a similar manner. But though 
this, which becomes self-evident, when algebraical expressions 
aie employed for the terras of a seiies, seemed at the time 
rather a curious property of numbers in geometiical progies- 
sion, It was of little value in facilitating calculation. 

6. If Napiei had simply considered numbers in them- 
Extcmicdto selves, as repetitions of unity, which is their only 
magnitudes intelligible definition, it does not seem that lie could 
ever have carried this observation upon progressive series 
any farther. Numeiically understood, the terms of a geo- 
metrical progression jirocecd po' saltian , and in the series 
2, 4, 8, 16, It IS as unmeaning to say that 3, 5, 6, 7> 9j in 
any possible sense, have a jilace, or can be introduced to any 
purpose, as that -4-, or other fractions, are true num- 

bers at all.’*' The case, however, is widely different when we 
use numbers as merely the signs of something capable of 
continuous increase or decrease ; of space, of duration, of 
velocity. These are, for our convenience, divided by arbi- 
trary intervals, to which the numerical unit is made to corre- 
spond. But as these intervals are indefinitely divisible, the 
unit is supposed capable of dmsion into fractional parts, each 
of them a representation of tlie ratio which a portion of the 


* Few books of arithmetic, or cron 
algebra, draw the reader’s attention at 
the outset to this essential distinction be- 
tween discrete and continuous quantitj, 
which IS almost sure to be overlooked in 
all their subsequent reasonings Wallis 
has done it properly , after stating very 
clearly that there are no proper numbers 
but mtegers, he meets the objection, that 
fractions are called intermediate num- 
bers Concedo quidem sic respondcri 
posse , concedo etiam nuraeros quos 


fractos vocant, sire fractiones, esse qui- 
dam uoi ct nulli quasi intormcdios Sed 
addo, quod jam transitur ets oAAo yet-os 
Respondetur cnim non de quot, sed de 
quanto Pcrtinet igitur hrcc rcsponsio 
proprie loquendo, non tam ad quantitn- 
tem discretam, seu numerum, quam ad 
continuam , prout hora supponitur esse 
quid continuum in partes divisibde, quam- 
Ms quidem haruin partiuin ad totum ratio 
numcris cvprimatur Mathesis Univer- 
salis, c 1 
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interval bears to the xphole. And thas also we must see, 
that as fractiona of the nnit bear a relation to nniform qoan 
hty, 00 all the integral numbers, which do not enter into the 
terms of a geometrical progression, correspond to certain 
portions of variable qnantity If a body falling down an in 
chned plane acquires a velocity at one point which would 
carry it tbrongh two feet m n second, nnd at a lower point 
one which would carry it throogh fonr feet in the same tune, 
there most, by tho nature of a continoally accelerated motion, 
be some point between these where the velocity might bo 
represented by the nnmber three. Hence, wherever the num 
hers of a common geometncal senes, like 2, 4, 8, 16, repre 
sent velocities at certain intervals, the intermediate nambers 
will represent velocities at intermediate intervals , nnd thus it 
may be said that all numbers are terms of a geometncal pro- 
gression, but one which should always bo considered os what 
it is — a progression of continaoos, not discrete qnantity, 
capable of being indicated by number, but not number itself 

7 It was a necessary consequence, that if all numbers 
could be treated as terms of a progression, and if 

their indices could be found like those of an ordnmry 
senes, the method of finding products of terms by addition of 
indices would be universal The means that Napier adopted 
for this purpose were surpnsiugly mgemoos , but it would be 
difBcult to make them clear to those who are likely to require 
It, especially without the use of hues. It may suffice to say 
that bis process was labonons m tho highest degree, consist- 
ing of the interpolation of 69314«7^ menu proportionals be- 
tween 1 and 2 nnd repeating a similar and Btill more tedious 
operation for all pnme nambers The li^nthms of otlier 
numbers were easily obtained, according to the fundamental 
pnnaple of the invention, by adding their factors, Loga 
nthms appear to have been eo called, because they are tho 
sum of these mean ratios, ewtlfu; 

8 In the original tables of Napier the loganthm of 30 
WES 2.8025850 In those published afterwnnla 
(I6l8), he changed this for 1 0000000 making 

of course that of 100, 2 0000000 and so forth 

This constmctKjn has been followed since , bat those of the 

first method are not wholly n^ected , they are callfed hyper 
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bolical logaritlims, from expressing- a property of that curve. 
Napier found a coadjutor well woi tliy of him in Henry Briggs, 
professor of geometry at Gresliam college. It is uncertain 
from which of them the change in the form of logarithms 
proceeded. Briggs, in 161S, published a table of logarithms 
up to 1000, calculated by himself. This was followed in 
1624 by his greater work, Arithnietica Loganthinica, con- 
taining the logarithms of all natural numbers as high as 
20,000, and again from 90,000 to 100,000. These arc 
calculated to fourteen places of decimals, thus reducing the 
error, which, strictly speaking, must always exist from the 
principle of logarithmical construction, to an almost infini- 
tesimal fi action. He had designed to publish a second table, 
with the logarithms of sines and tangents to the 100th part 
of a degree. This he left in a considerably advanced state ; 
and It was published by Gelhbrand in 1633. Guntei had as 
early as l620 given the logaiithms of sines and tangents on 
the sexagesimal scale, as far as seven decimals. Vlacq, a 
Dutch bookseller, punted in 1628 a translation of Briggs’s 
Anthmetica Logan th mica, filling up the inteival from 20,000 
to 90,000 with logarithms calculated to eleven decimals. He 
published also in 1633 his Trigonometrica Artificiahs, the 
most useful work, perhaps, that had appeared, as it incor- 
porated the labours of Briggs and Gelhbrand. Keplei came 
like a mastei to the subject , and observing that some foreign 
mathematicians disliked the theory upon wdiich Napier had 
explained the nature of logarithms, as not rigidly geometrical, 
gave one of his own to which they could not object. But it 
may probably be said that the very novelty to wdiich the dis- 
ciples of the ancient geometry w^ere averse, the introduction 
of the notion of velocity into mathematical reasoning, ivas 
that which linked the abstiact science of quantity with natuie, 
and piepaied the way for that expansive theoiy of infinites, 
which bears at once upon the subtlest ti uths that can exercise 
the understanding, and the most evident that can fall under 
the senses. 

9 . It was indeed at this time that the modem geometry, 

Kepie- It deviates something from the clearness 

newge- and orecision of the ancient, has incompaiablv the 

ometry , i i ^ 

advantage over it 111 its leach of application, took its 
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nse Kepler wns the man that led the way He published 
in 1G15 his Nova Stereometna Doliorom, a treetiBe on the 
capaaty of casks* In this he considers the vanoas solids 
which ma^ be formed by the rovolntion of a segment of a 
como section round a Ime which is not its axis, a condition 
not unfrequent in the form of a cask. Many of the problems 
which he starts be la unable to solve. But i\hat is most re- 
markable in this treatise is that he here suggests the bold 
idea, that a circle may be deemed to be composed of an infi- 
mte number of triangles, having their bases in the arcom 
ference, and their common apex in the centre, a cone, in like 
manner, of infinite pyramids, and a cylinder of mfinite 
prisms.* The ancients had sbowii, as is well known, that a 
polygon inscribed m a circle, and another described nbont it, 
may, by contmnal bisection of their sides, be made to ap- 
proach nearer to each other than any assignable differences 

circle its^f lay of coarse between them Enchd contents 
hunself with saying that the arde is greater than any poly 
gon that cau be loscnbed m it, and less than any polygon that 
con be described about it. The metbod by wbich ^ey ap- 
proximated to the curve apace by contmuol increase or dimi-r 
nution of the rectilineal figure was called exhaustion, and the 
space Itself is properly called by later geometers the hmit. 
As curvihneal and rectilmeal spaces cannot possibly be com 
pared by means of auperposihon, or by shomng that thoir^. 
several consdtoent portions could be made to comade, it had 
long been acknowledged by the best geometers impossible to 
quadrate by a direct process any carve surface. J3ot Archi 
medes had fonnd, os to the parabola, that there was a recti 
lineal space, of which he could indirectly demonstrate that it 
ivaa equal, that is, could not bo unequal, to tho curve itself 
10 In this state of the general problem, the ancient methods 
of indefinite appronmation having prepared the way, 

Kepler came to his solution of qoestioDB which re- m trtm 
ganled the capaaty of vessels. According to Fa 
broni he suppewed solids to consist of on infinite number of 
surfaces surfaces of an infinity of hnes, lines of infinite 
poiDt8.t If this be strictly true he must have left little, m 

FiIdtodI, Vita lUlornm, L 972. Snito Hin Boro npcdldnTia] exlttcr* ao- 
t Id«QT qooqoe nfida eogitrdt « h>. pvrficki nttem ex Loeb iofinilk, n 
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point of invention, for Cavalieri. So long as geometry is 
employed as a method of logic, an exercise of the undei- 
standing on those modifications of quantity which the imagi- 
nation cannot grasp, such as points, lines, infinites, it must 
appear almost an offensive absurdity to speak of a circle as a 
polygon with an infinite number of sides. But when it be- 
comes the handmaid of practical art, or even of physical 
science, there can be no other objection, than always arises 
from incongruity and incorrectness of language. It has been 
found possible to avoid the expressions attributed to Kepler ; 
but they seem to denote, in fact, nothing more than those of 
Euclid or Archimedes, that the difference between a magni- 
tude and its limit may be regularly diminished, till without 
stiictly vanishing it becomes less than any assignable quantity, 
and may consequently be disregarded in reasoning upon actual 
bodies. 

11. Gralileo, says Fabioni, tiod in the steps of Kepler, and 
Adopted by IP his first dialogue on mechanics, when treating of 
Gabteo ^ cylinder cut out of an hemisphere, became con- 
veisant with indivisibles (famiharem habere coepit cum indi- 
visibihbus usum). But in that dialogue he confused the 
metaphysical notions of divisible quantity, supposing it to be 
composed of unextended indivisibles ; and not venturing to 
affirm that infinites could be equal or unequal to one another, 
he preferred to say, that words denoting equality or excess ' 
could only be used as to finite quantities. In his fourth 
dialogue on the centre of gravity, he comes back to the ex- 
haustive method of Archimedes.* 

12. Cavalieri, professoi of mathematics at Bologna, the 

generally reputed father of the new geometry, thoug-h 

Extended ^ ^ ^ i 

by Cava- Keplei scems to nave so greatly anticipated nim, 
had completed his method of indivisibles in 1626. 
Tile book was not published till 1635. His leading piinciple 
is that solids are composed of an infinite number of surfaces 
placed one above another as their indivisible elements. Sur- 


linois e\ infinitis punctis. Ostendit ipse circumscriptas et inscnptas iis plnms out 
quantum ea rntione brevior fieri via possit solidis, qute mensuranda essent, ita de- 
ad vera quredam captu difficiliorn, cum clmarentur Fabroni, Vita; Italorum, 
nntiquarum deraonstrationum circuitus j 272 
ac melliodus inter sc comparandi figures * Ibid 
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feces nre formed in liko manner by lines, and lines by points. 
This, however, he asserts witb some exense and explanation , 
declnnog that he does not use the words so strictly, os to 
liavo It supposed that dmsiblo quantities truly nod literally 
consist of indivisibles, but that the ratio of solids is the same 
os that of an lofinite number of surfaces, and tlie ratio of sur 
feces tbe same os that of an infioito number of lines , and to 
pot an end to ca\Tl, he demonatnited tliat the same con 
sequences noold follow if a method should bo adopted, bor 
roinng nothing from the consideration of indunsiblcs * Tins 
explanation seoraa to have been given after his method had 
been attacked by Guldin m 1C40 

13 It was a mam object of Cavdien’s geometry to de 
moustrate the proportions of diflerent solids. Tins 
IS partly done by Euclid, but generally m on indirect 
manner A cone, according to Cavnlicn, is com 
posed of an in6mts number of arcles dccrmmg from tlio 
base to the sumcnit, a cylinder of an lufinito number of equal 
arcles He seeks thereforo tho ratio of the sum of all the 
former to tliat of all tlio latter The method of summing an 
inOnito senes of terms m antlimctical progression was already 
knorni The diameters of the aroles m tho cone decreasing 
UDifortnly ncrc lu ontlimetical progression, and tho circles 
would be ns tbeir squares He found tlmt when tlie number 

of terms is lufiuitcfy great, tlie sum of all tho squares de 
senbed on lines in antlimctical progression is cxactlj one tlnrd 
of tho greatest square multiplied b) die number of terms 
Hence the couo is one third of a cylinder of tho same baeo 
and altitode, and siradar proof mny ho given as to the ratios 
of other solids 

Noa CO riforc c n to cc i cdfaTberl, 
u diridLMD iiouitlutci rcri to piopn^ 
indhUbQunv ffibtcrcQt I T CfumU - 
men kl iRti daatuit reOc ot prop o r tt o 
■nUdnrom Qftdctn cwt M ndo cupetfi* 
rill um oaudotn nuuMiu InS t&nm, t 
proportw mpciflciCTmn evdem ao flic 
inlnllintiB Uoeunia dcmquc at onraic, 
gxae owt™ did potennt, lu ndiea pr* 
ddcrct, dcmombsTlt, endem ocuibio 
cuuKcutlmcs nul. d 
tloDCt adlilbcmttsT armlnn dHwc. qua 
nlhn tb lodlrlilbQlmn coDdderstlooo 
pcodanrot. Fkbroul. 

VOL III N 


II D'e«t •mn cn dun la f^otufitrU 
dec IbiEtI^U«, moo m puliM lkdi«- 
raciU rcdain i U facTD* urlcnao d* 
d^nwmtntiorL Ahni, e«ft arr^ter d 
rococo* quo d« ddeuMi cor U mot d^n- 
di<rliUilc*> II cat uaproprt d Too eat« 
mul n Dcn rdaoltc netm itartt poor 
b gtsm^ltdc I ct lol cU copdmr* A Per 
mir cette ibMmmIc, ui cootnlr*. a 
ntlla poor ttdndra d dca rMtb qol 
acolcQt ^ebappA Jua^u'akra aa aObda 
dca gfacdlrta. UoDtocla, tdI IL p. S9. 
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Homott, seems as dear os that he has himself robbed 
Cardan of part of his dne credit m swelling the account of 
Vietas discoveries* From the general integnty, however, 
of Rlontncla a wntingH, I am much inclined to acquit him of 
any wilful parbality 

19 Hnmott had shown what were the hidden law* of 
algebra, ns the science of ^nibohcal Dotation But 

one man, the pndc of Franco, and wonder of bis 
conterapomnes, was destined to flash hglit upon the labours 
of the analyst, and to point out what those symbols, so 
darkly and painfully traced, and resulting commonly in 
irrational or even impossible forms, might represent ana ex 
plain The use of numbers, or of letters denoting nnnibcrs, 
for lines and rectangles capable of division into aliquot parts, 
Imd long been too ohvioos to bo overlooked, and is only a 
compendioufl abbrovintion of geometrical proof Tim next 
step made was the perceiving tlmt irraDonaJ numbers, as th^ 
ore called, represent incomraeosurablo quantities , that is, if 
unity be taken for tho aide of a square the square root of 
two will reprcscDt its diagonal Uradoally tho opphcation 
of numencm and algebraical calculation to tho solotiou of 
problems respecting magnitude became more frequent and 
refined • It is certain, howo\*cr, tlmt no one before Des 
cartes had employed alg^mic forraulm in tho construction 
of corves , that is, had taught tho inverse process, not only 
how to express diagrams by algebra, but how to turn nlgebm 
into diagrams, Tho anaent geometers, lie obsei^ms, nero 
scrupulous about using tho longuogo of nnlhraedc in geo- 
metry, which could ouly proceed from their not perceiving 
the relation between the two , and this has product a great 
deal of obscunty and embarrassment m some of their demon 
strati cms,t 

20 Tlie pnnaplo which Descartes establishes is that every 
curve, of those winch are colled georaetneal, has its- 
fundamental equation expressing tho constant rein 

tion between absas* and the ordinate. Thus 

tho rectangle nndcr the absasses of a diameter of the circle*" 

IS equal to the square of the ordinate, and the other conic 

t (Enrro d« D«mrt«a, t 3«3. 


8 «* oota In VoL IL p. S30. 
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sections, as well as higher cuives, have each their leading 
property, which determines their nature, and shows how 
they may be generated. A simple equation can only express 
the relation of straight lines ; the solution of a quadratic 
must be found in one of the four conic sections ; and the 
highei powers of an unknown quantity lead to curves of a 
superior order. The beautiful and extensive theoiy deve- 
loped by Descartes in this short treatise displays a most 
consummate felicity of genius. That such a man, endowed 
with faculties so original, should have encroached on the 
just rights of others, is what we can only believe vuth 
reluctance. 

21. It must, however, be owned that, independently of 
suspccteti *^6 suspicions of an unacknowledged appropiiation 
FromHa” of what otliers had thought before him, which un- 
fortunately hang over all the writings of Descaites, 
he has taken to himself the whole theory of Harriott on the 
nature of equations in a manner which, if it is not a remark- 
able case of simultaneous invention, can only be reckoned a 
very unwarrantable plagiarism. Foi not only he does not 
name Harriott, but he evidently introduces the subject as an 
‘important discovery of his oum, and in one of his letteis 
asserts his originality in the most positive language. ^ Still 


* Tant s’en faut que les choses que 
j’ai dentes puissent etre aisdment tirees 
deVidte, qu’au contraire ce qm est cause 
que mon traitd est difficile a entendre, 
e’est que j’ai tache a n’y rien mettre que 
ce que j’ai cril n’avoir point dtd su ni par 
lui ni par aucun autre , comme on peut 
voir SI on confere ce que j’ai dent du 
nombre des racines qui sont en ebaque 
dquation, dans la page 372, qui est I’en- 
droit oh je commence d donner les regies 
de mon algebre, avec ce que Vidte en a 
dent tout d la fin de son livre, Do Emen- 
datione JEquationum , car on verra que 
je le determine gCndralement en toutes 
dquations, au lieu que lui n’en ayant 
donnd que quelques exemples particu- 
liers, dont il fait toutefois si grand dtat 
qu’il a voulu conclure son livre par la, il 
a montrd qu’il ne le pouvoit ddterminer 
en gdndral Et ainsi j’ai commened oil 
il avoit achevd, ce que j’ai fait toutefois 
sans y penser, car j’ai plus feuilletd 
Vidte depuis que j’ai refu \otre demidre 


que je n’avois jamais fait auparavanf, 
I’ayant ^trouvd ici par hasard entre les 
mams d’un de racs amis , et entre nous, 
je ne trouve pas qu’il en ait tant su que 
je pensois, non obstant qu’il fdt fort 
habile This is m a letter to Mersenne 
in 1687 (Euvres de Descartes, vol vi 
p 300 

The charge of plagiarism from Har- ^ 
nott ivas brought against Descartes in 
his lifetime Kobeml, •when an En- 
glish gentleman showed him the Artis 
Analyticie Pravi^ exclaimed eagerly, Il 
I’a vu 1 il I’a wu ’ It is also a very suspi- 
cious circumstance, if true, ns it appears 
to be, that Descartes -was in England 
the jear (1631) that Harriott’s work 
appeared Carcavi, a friend of Roberval, 
in a letter to Descartes in 1649, plainly 
intimates to him that he has only copied 
Harriott as to the nature of equations 
QLuvres de Descartes, vol x p 373 
To this accusation Descartes made no 
reply See Biographia Bntannica, art 
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it ifl qrate possible that, prepared as the way had been by 
Vieta, and gifted os Despartea ivns with a iionderfolly 
iDtDitiye acQteness m all mathematical reasoning', he may m 
this, as in other instances, have dmned the whole theory by 
himself Montncla extols the nl^bra of Descartes, that is, 
BO mnch of it as can be fairly claimed for him without any 
preenrsor, very highly , and some of his inventions in the 
treatment of equations have long been current in books on 
that eaence« He was the first who showed what were 
called impossible or imaginary roots, thongh he never assigns 
them, deeming them no qaanOties at aD He was also, per 
haps, the first who fnlly understood negative roots, thongh he 
atill retains the appellation, false roots, which is not so good 
as Harnott*a epithet, pnvative. According to his panegynst, 
he first pomted out that m every equation (the terms being 
nil on one side) which has no imaginary roots, there are ns 
many chaiiges of signs os positive roots, os many continua 
tions of them os negative 

02 The geometer next m genias to Descartes, and per 
baps nearer to him than to any third, was Fermat, 
a man of vanoas acqairements, of bi^b rank in the 
parliament of Tonloose and of a mind incapable of envy, 
forgiving of detraction and delighting in tmtn, with almost 
too mnch indifference to praise. The works of Fermnt were 
not published tdl long after his death m 1665 , but his fre- 
quent discussions with Descartes^ by the intervention of their 
common correspondent Mersenne, render this place more 
appropriate for the introduction of bis name; In these con 
troversies Descartes never behaved to Fermat with the 
respect due to his talents, in fact, no one was ever more 
jenlons of hia own pre-eminence, or more unwilling to ac- 
knowledge the claims of those who Bcrnpled to follow 
him immiatly and who might in any manner be thought 
rivals of hia fame. Yet it is this unhappy temper of D^ 
cartes which ought to render ns more slow to credit the 
Buspiaona of his designed plagiansm from the discovenes of 
others , since this, combined with his nnwilhngness to ac- 

Htrrktt. Tb« BtoffnpLl* UnlrendW Bee cetalogoe of fop- 

i m i f i u all imdoci of tlti% poaed tbeftj of Dea cartc a b VcO. IL 
Bad kboora to dqmiata HarrIoU. p. 4ea of thb vork. 

K 4 
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knowledge their merits, and affected ignorance of tlicir 
writings, would form a character we should not readily 
ascribe to a man of great genius, and whose own writings 
give many apparent indications of sincerity and viitue. But 
in fact theie was m this age a great probability of simulta- 
neous invention in science, from developing principles that 
had been partially bi ought to light. Thus Boberval dis- 
covered the same method of indivisibles as Cavaheri, and 
Descartes must equally ha\e been led to his theory of tan- 
gents by that of Kepler. Fei mat also, who ^\ as in jiossession 
of his piincipal discoveries before the gcometiy of Descartes 
saw the light, derived fiom Kepler his own celebiated 
method, dc maximu ct * a method of discovering 

the greatest or least value of a variable quantity, such as the 
ordinate of a curve. It depends on the same principle as 
that of Keplei. From this he deduced a lule for drauing 
tangents to curves difiercnt from that of Descaites. This 
led to a controveisy between the two geometers, cairied on 
by Descartes, wdio yet is deemed to have been in the w rong, 
with his usual quickness of resentment. Sevcial other dis- 
coveries, both in pure algebra and geometry, illustrate the 
jiame of Fermat. * 

23. The new geometry of Descartes was not received w ith 

Algebraic tlic uuiversal admiration it deserved. Besides its 
mt?uSs 3 - conciseness and the inroad it made on old prejudices 
ftiiat first geometrical methods, the general boldness of 

the author’s speculations in physical and metaph 5 'sical philo- 
sophy, as well as Ins indiscieet temper, alienated many w'ho 
ought to have appreciated it, aud it \vas in his ow'ii 'tioun- 
try, where he had ceased to i eside, that Descai tes had the 
fewest admiiers. Robeival made some objections to Ins 
rival’s algebra, but wuth little success. A commentaiy on 
the treatise of Descartes by Schooteu, professoi of geometry 
at Leyden, first appeared in 1649. 

24. Among those who devoted themselves ardently and 

Aitronomy succcssfully to astroiioinical observations at the end 
—Kepler Sixteenth centuiy, w^as John Kepler, a native 

of Wirtemburg, who had aheady showm that he w\as likely to 

• A good article on Fermat by M Maurice , -n ill be found in the Biograplne 
Universelle 
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iDhcnt tho mnntlc of Tycho Bralic Ho pohlislictl some 
astronoraicnl treatises of compnmtircly email importnncc m 
tho first years of the present penod But m lG09 ho made 
on epoch in that science b) Ins Astronomin Iso;!! *mix yn-cf, 
or Commentaries on the IManct iMnrs, It had been nlwn^s 
assumed that tlic bcavcnlj bodies rc\olvc in arcular orbits 
round their centre, wlictbcr tins nerc tnhen to be tbo sun or 
the earth Tliero x\7is, boncter, an apparent ccccntnaty or 
denation from tins arcular motion, ulncli it Imd been tcij 
difficult to explain, and for this Ptolemy luvd dcnscil bis 
complex 8\ttem of epicycles. No planet sliowcd more of 
this eccentnat) than Mars , and it r\’as to Mars that Kqilcr 
turned his attention After man) laborious rwcarcbcs lie 
■UTis brought by degrees to tlie great discotcr), tluit die mo- 
tion f»f the planets, among wbicli having adoptal the Coper- 
mean 8)*stcm, he reckoned tho earth is not perfonneti in 
circular but m elliptical orbits, die sun not occupying the 
Centro but one of the foa of tho cunc , and secomlU that it 
18 performed mth sucli a vatyine icloatr, that tlio areas 
desenbed by the radius \ector, or lino nbich joins tins focus 
to the reioinng planet, ore alirnys proportional to tbr times. 
A planet, therefore, moves less mpidly ns it becomes motiT 
distant from die sun Tliese arc tin. first and second of die 
three great laws of Kepler Tlic third not discovered 
by him til! some years afterwards He tells us bimsclf dint, 
on the 8di of May, iGTS, after long toil in investigating tho 
proportion of the periodic times of tho planetorj luovcincnts 
to tneir orbits, an idea strode bis mind, ulncb, cliauaiig to 
moke a mistake m the calculation ho soon rejected Bat a 
week after, returning to the subject, bo entire!) cslablislicil 
Ins grand discovery, that the squares of dm times of rcvolu 
tion arc as die cubw of the mean distances of tho planets 
Tins was first made knoim to die world in Ins M)'8tonum 
<xrtmogmphicum published in lOlJ), a work miiiglal up 
with man) strangu clTasioiis of a mind far more eccentric 
“^dran an) of the planets with wlncli it was uigagod In die 
Epitome Astronomifc Copcmicante, pnntcd the snmo year, hp 
endeavours to deduce dus law from Ins theory of ccntnfugal 
forces. Ho hod no small insight into tho pnnaplcs of uni 
versnl gravitation, os an nttnbutc of matter, but several of 
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his assumptions as to the laws of motion me not consonant 
to truth. There seems indeed to Iiavc been a considerable 
degree of good fortune in the discoveries of Kepler , yet 
this may be deemed the reward of his inderatigublc laborious- 
ness, and of the ingenuousness with which he renounced any 
hypothesis that he could not reconcile with his advancing 
knowledge of the ph.enomcna. 

25. The appearance of three comets in l6lS c.illed once 
Conjectures uioi c tile ustronomcis of Europe to speculate on 
ns to comets naturc of tliosc aiiomnlous bodies. They still 
passed for harbingers of woi Idly catastrophes, and those who 
feared them least could not interpiet their apparent irre- 
gularity. Gbihleo, though Tycho Brahe had foimed a juster 
notion, iinfoitunatcly took tliem for atmospheric meteors. 
Kepler, though he brought tliem from the far regions of 
space, did not suspect the nature of their orbits, and thought 
that, moving in straight lines, they were finally dispersed and 
came to nothing. But a .Jesuit, Grassi, in a treatise, Be 
Tribus Cometis, Rome, l6l9j had the honour of exjilaining 
what had bathed Galileo, and first held them to be planets 
-moving in vast ellipses lound the sun.* 

0 , 6 . But long before this time the name of Galileo had 
Galileo’s dis- becomc immortal by discoveries wbicb, though 
jupu^t°8^Ea- they Avould certainly have soon been made b)’- some 
other, pel haps fai inferior, observer, were happily 
reserved for the most philosophical genius of the age. 
Galileo assures us that, having heard of the invention of an 
instrument in Holland which enlarged the size of distant 
objects, but knounng nothing of its construction, he began to 
study the theoiy of refractions till he found by experiment, 
that by means of a convex and concave glass in a tube he 
could magnify an object threefold. He was thus encouraged 
to make anothei which magnified thirty times ; and this he 
exhibited in the autumn of 1609 to the inhabitants of Venice. 
Having made a piesent of his first telescope to the senate, 
who rewaided him mth a pension, he soon constructed 
^Dothei , and in one of the fiist nights of January, 1610, 
directing it towards the moon, was astonished to see her sur- 


* The Biographic UniverseUe, art Grnssi, ascribes this opinion to Tycho 
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foce and edges covered wth inequalities. Those ho consi 
dered to bo moantnins, and judged by a sort of mcnaurement 
that some of them most cxc<id those of tho cnrtlu Ilia 
next observation was of tho imlky way , and this he found to 
denvo its nebulous lustre from tnynada of stars not dis- 
tingnisbable, through their remoteness, by the unassisteil 
sight of man Tho nebulea in the constellation Onon ho per 
ceived to bo of the same <dmractcr Before bis delight at 
these discovcnes could have subsideth ho turned his telescope 
to Jupiter, and was surprised to remark three small stars, 
which, in a second nights obscr\’atton, had clmngod their 
places. In the course of a four weeks, be was able to deter 
mine by tbcir rcvoladoDi, nhich are very rapid, that these are 
secondary planets, the moons or satellites of Jupiter , and ho 
had added a fourth to their number These mar\elloas rc» 
velatioufl of nature he hastened to announce in a nork, aptly 
entitled Siderous Nunaus, published m March, 1610 In an 
age when the fascinating saence of astronomy Imd nlreody so 
much exated the minds of philosophers, it may be gnessed 
with what eagerness this intelligcnw from tho heavens was 
arculated. A few, as usual, through envy or prejudice, 
affected to contemn it. Bat insdom was justified of liep 
children Kepler, in bis Narratio de obsci^ntia a so Qoatuor 
Jovis Satoliitibns iGlO confirmed Uio discoveries of Galileo 
Peiresc, nn infcnor name, no doubt, but deserving of c\ery 
praise for hia seal m tile cause of knowledge, liavmg witii 
difficulty procured a good telescope, saw the four satellites in 
November, I6l0, and is said by Gassendi to have conceived 
at that Omo the ingenious idea that their occultationa might 
be used to ascertain the longitude • 

i27 This 18 the greatest and most important of tho dis- 
covencs of Galileo But several others were of tho ^ 
deepest interest. He found that tho planet Venus ^ 
bad phases, that is, periodical differences of apparent 
form like the moon, and that these are exactly such os would 
be produced by tbe vonoblo reflection of tho sun s light on 
the Copemican hypothesis , ascribing also the faint light on 
that part of the moon wluch docs not receive tho rays of tho 


GwKndl vita PtiiCTeU. p. 77 
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sun, to the reflection from the enrtli, callcfl l)y some Into 
writers caith-sliinc ; winch, tlionpfli it liad In’cn sug-gested by 
Miestlin, and before Inm by Leonardo da Vinci, was not ge- 
nerally leceivcd amono’ astronomeis. Anothei sti iking jih.e- 
nonicnon, tbough he did not see the means of exjdnining it, 
was the tuple ajipearancc of Sntnrn, as il smaller stars nerc 
conjoined as it were like wings to the planet. Tins of course 
was the img. 

28. Meantime the ncu ausdinry of vision vhich bad re- 
vealed so many wonders could not he unemployed in 
the bands of others. A publication h\ John Imbn- 
ciusat Wittenbeig in .Tnl}, iGll, DeMaculisni .Sole 
visis, announced a pb.enomenon in eontiadietion of eoninion 
piejudice. Tbe sun bad passed fora body of liquid flame, or, 
if tbought solid, still in a st.itc of peifect ignition. Kepler 
had some j’cars before observed a sjiot, winch be nnbiekily 
mistook foi tbe orb of Meicury in its passage over the solai 
orb. Fabncius wts not pei nutted to claim tins discovery as 
Ins own. Scheinei, a Jesuit, professor of mathematics at 
Ingolstadt, asscits in a letter dated 12th of November, Kill, 

, that be first saw tbe spots in the month of Maich in tbat}ear, 
hut he seems to have paid little attention to them licfoie that 
of Octobci. Both Fabncius, howawer, and Scbeiner may be 
put out of the question. We have evidence, that Harriott 
observ^ed the spots on the sun as early ns December Stb, 
1610.^ The motion of the spots suggested the revolution 
of tbe sun round its axis, completed m twenty-four davs, as 
it IS now determined , and then fieqiient alterations of form 
as W'ell ns occasional disappearance could only be cxjilained by 
the hypothesis of a luminous .atmospheie in commotion, a sea 
of flame, revealing at intervals the dark central mass of the 
sun’s body which it env’^elops. 

29- Though It cannot be said, perhaps, that the discoveries 
of Galileo weuld fully piove tbe Copeinican system 
system Jicld of the world to those who w'ci e already insensible to 

by Galileo ^ i i i 

reasoning nom its sulticiency to explain the pliaino- 
mena, and from the analogies of natuie, they served to 
familiarise the mind to it, and to bieak down the strong lam- 

* [Montucla, ii. 106, Hutton’s Die- nolt lind been estnblislied by Zncli, in 
tionary, art Harriott The claim of Hnr- Berlin Transactions for 1788 — 1812 ] 
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part of prgodico which stood in its way For eighty years. 
It has been said, this theory of the cmih’s motion had been 
raaintnined without censure > and it could only be the greater 
boldness of Grahleo m its assertion which drew down upon 
him the noUcc of the church But, m tliesc cigh^ years 
siuce the publication of tbe treatise of CJoponiicas, nis pro- 
selytes liaa been surprisingly few They were now becoming 
more numerous several had written on that side , and 
Gablco had begun to form a school of Copcmicans who were 
spreading over Italy The Linccan society, one of the most 
useful and renown^ of Italian academics, founded at Romo 
by Frederic Ccsi, a yonng man of noble birth in 1 G05, liad fts 
a fundamental law to npply themselves to natural philosophy, 
and It was impossible iW so attractive and rational a sptem 
as that of Copemicos could fail of pleasing an acute and 
ingemoua nation strongly bent upon science Tlio church, 
liowever, had taken alarm , die motion of tbo cartli was con 
ceivcd to be as repugnant to Scnptnre os the existence of 
antipodes bad once been reckoned, and in iGlG Galileo, 
though respected, and in favour with tlit court of Rome, was 
compelled to promise that Iki would not maintain tlmt doctnno 
m any manner Some letters that ho bad publislicd on tlio 
subject were put, with the treatise of Copernicus nnd other 
works, into tlio Index Expurgnlonus, vvlierc, I behove, they 
fctill remain * 

30 He Seems, notwithstanding tins, to have flattered 
himself that, after several years bad elapsed, bo 
might elude the letter of tins prohibition by throw 
ing tbe arguments in favour of the Pioleninic nnd 
Copemicau systems into tlio form of n dialogue This was 
published m 1G32 , nnd lie might, from various arcum 

Drlnkmn'i lifi of OalQoa. F»> roomzapKliMiit rtitem, aot nbUIIoi oat 
brml Vha> luloTTtni, roL L Th« former Trrloa ant atlom aertuatiua axpUcalnm 
arema to b« 1 auppcMag tb*t npcotari potocrit, p. 118. It amni. In 

OalUto did not CBdoaraar to prora hh £i^ to bora bnm thla otvr>deaira to 
«7atem eocBpatlbl vitb Scriptora. In a prora bis tbaor^ orthodox, vblcb in. 
Wttar to Cbrirtloa, tba Orand DBcbcaa canard the ebureh a^oat it. Sea an ex 
of Taaeanr tbo anthor (Drenm) of tba traordlmry artida oo this aobjoct in tba 
lift In F WtmTa Tork tcU* la^ be arjtoed riebth nombrr of iba DnbUn llericv 
r*^ alaborataly for that pnrpoat:. I cn iranr wlU tolcmn propoaitiaiu 

riaeiloct c plr t^ phUoa^ilnta noater ita Incoonatmt wUh ortbodoxj when tbej 
dbvarU, nt nOill atbun ab tumlnlboa, are not bnra^t into immcdixta Jnxtn* 
qnl omoani la Bcrarum Utmnun ttodio poaitioQ witblu , 
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stances, not unreasonably Iiopc for irnptinity. But his ex- * 
pectations weio deceived. It is well known that be was 
comjielled by tlie Inquisition at Koine, into whose liands be 
fell, to retract in (he most solemn and explicit manner the 
propositions he had so well proved, and winch he must have 
still believed. It is unnecessary to f^i\c a ciicurnstantial ac- 
count, especially as it lias been so w'el! done in a rerent work, 
the Life of Galileo, b}' i\Ir. Dnnkwater Bethune. The papal 
couit meant to humiliate Galileo, and (lirough him to strike 
an increasing class of philosophers with shame and terror; 
but not otherwise to punish one, of whom even the inquisitors 
must, as Italians, ha\e been pioud , his eonbiienient, though 
Moiitucla says it lasted for a }ear, was ^ery short. He con- 
tinued, nevertheless, undei some restiaint for the lest of his 


life, and though he lived at Ins own villa near Florence, was 
not jicimitted to enter the city.* 

31. The dim ch was not mistaken in snjiposiiig that she 
should intimidate the Copermrans, but \er) much 
ninmedbj- so in expecting to suppress the tlieorv. Desc.irtes 
w’as so astonished at heating of the sentence on 
G.ihleo, that he was almost disposed to burn his papeis, or at 
le.ist to let no one see them. “I cannot collect,” he sa}s, 
that he wlio is an Italian, and a fiiend of the pojie, as I 
undei stand, has been criminated on any otliei account than 
for having attempted to establish the motion of the earth. I 


know tliat tins ojiinion wxas former)}’' censured by some cai- 
dinals, but I thought I had since heard that no ol))ection was 


now made to its being publicly taught even at Kome.”1 It 
seems not at all unlikely that Dcsc«irtcs w’as induced, on this 
account, to pretend a greater degree of diflercnce from Co- 
peinicus than he leally felt, and even to deny, in a certain 


• Fabroni His Life is ivriUcn in 
good Latin, with knowledge nnd spirit, 
more than Tiraboscbi bns icnlured to 
displnj 

It appears from some of Grotius’s 
Epistles, that Galileo bad thoughts, 
about 1C35, of seeking tbc protection of 
tbe United Pronnccs But on account 
of bis advanced age bo gave this up 
fessus scnio constituit mnnerc in quibus 
est locjs, et potius quoi ibi sunt incom- 


modn perpoti, quam main.' n.tnti migmndi 
onus, ct noias pamndi nnucitins impo- 
nert Tlic very idea shows that be must 
have deeplj felt the restraint imposed 
upon him in bis counlrj EpisC Grot 
407 416 

t Vol M p 239 ho sa\s here of tbc 
motion of tbc earth, Jo confesse quo s’ll 
cst faux, tons los fondomens do ma phi- 
losophic Ic sont nussi 
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s€D 5 o of his OW'D, tfto ol)no:(tous tenet of tho motion • 

He was not wnihout dan^r of a sentence n^nst troth nearer 
nt hand , Cardinal Eicnelico having had tho intention of 
procunng o decree of the Sorhonne to the same effect, which 
throogh the good sense of somo of that society fell to tho 
gronnd t 

32. The progress, liowctcr, of tho Copcmican thcorj m 
Europe, if it mnj not nctonllr he dated from its 
condemnation at Home, wtis ccrtainl) not at nil 
slower after tlmt tune Gas^ndi rather cantinosl} 
took that side , the Cartesians hrooght a powerful reinforce 
ment , Bouillnnd and sevemi other astronomers of noto 
nsow^ ihcniscKes fasourablo to a doctnne which, tliough m 
Italy It lav nnder tlio ban of tho pajial power, was readily 
Ba\cd on this sido of the Alps h) tome of the salolary dis- 
tinctions long in use to ci-ndo tlmt nnthonty t But in the 
middle of tho sevcatccnlh ci.mur\ mid long ofimvnrds ihero 
wort mathematicians of no small nputalioo who siruggleil 
staunchl] for tho itnmobihtj of the rortli , and except so far 
ns Cartesian theories iniglit Itaic como m \ogup, we have no 
rtafion to belies c tlmt an) persons unnetjumnted vrtlU astro- 
nomy, either in this countr) or on tho Continent, Irnd cm 
broc^ the system of Copernicus Hume has ctniuretl 
Bacon for ri^ecting U , hot if Bacon had not done so ho 
svould huso anticipated the rest of his countiymicn b) a full 
(junrter of a century 

33 Descartes m his new tJieory of the solar system, 
aspired to cimlnin the secret springs of nature while nm-nr, 
Kqilcr and Galileo had merely sho%rci! their ilfpcts 
By what force tho licavenK bodies wrro impellctl, ^ 
by what law they were miiocd, ims ccrtaml) n \ery different 
question from that of tne orbit the) described or tlic period 
of tlunr rcvolntion Kepler Imd cvidcntl) somo notion of 
that uni\ crsall) mutual grontatiou which Hooku saw more 
clearly, nnd Newton cstnlilislied on tho basis of his geometry § 

tL p. 50. curing »l)cul J1 of tbo nj U» ftrih 

+ a. S07 iho wt, Mjprio<ng Uwn njtallj d^me. 

I Id, p. 50. Dj thl •tlr*rtioii of U>e po on b« 

j •• If Uw mth »nd owoo, b« uyt, coool tar tldci. !!• «»r«m tbe a] 

“ «ro Dot rft»ln*d tn Ibelr orWu, tiity tTMtloO of tho pUnet torrwrd tb* tuo to 

vouM fiU me im tootViOT the bmoo thmt ofbarj bodiri tortnla ibt oulh. 
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But Descartes i ejected this with contempt. lie says, 

“ to conceive this we must not only suppose that every por- 
tion of matter in the universe is animated, and animated by 
seveial diifeient souls winch do not obstruct one another, but 
that those souls are intelligent and even divine, that they 
may know what is going on in the most remote places with- 
out any messenger to give them notice, and that they may 
exert their powers tliere.”^ Kepler, who took the world for 
a single animal, a leviathan that roared in caverns and 
breathed in the ocean-tides, might have found it difficult to 
answer this, winch would have seemed no objection at all to 
Campanella. If Descaites himself had been more patient 
towaids opinions winch he had not formed in Ins own mind, 
that constant divine agency, to winch he was, on othei occa- 
sions apt to resort, could not but have suggested a sufficient 
explanation of the gravity of matter, without endowing it 
with self-agency. He had, howevei, fallen upon a compli- 
cated and original scheme, the most celebrated, perhaps, 
though not the most admirable, of the novelties winch Des- 
caites bi ought into philosophy. 

34<. In a letter to Mersenne, Jan. Qth, l6S9, he shortly 
cartcjian ^tatcs that ootioii of tlio material univ’'eise, winch he 
of ‘I'o afterwards published in the Pnncipia Plnlosophne. 

“ I will tell you,” he says, “that I conceive, or 
lathei I can demonstiate, that besides the matter winch com- 
poses terrestiial bodies, there aie two other kinds ; one very 
subtle, of which the parts are round or nearly round like 
giains of sand, and this not only occupies the pores of ter- 
lestrial bodies, but constitutes the substance of all the hea- 
vens ; the other incomparably more subtle, the parts of which 
aie so small and move with such velocity, that they have no 
determinate figure, but readily take at every instant that 
which is required to fill all the little intervals which the othei 
does not occupy.” t To this hyjiothesis of a double aithei he 
was diiveii by his aversion to admit any vacuum in nature , 
the rotundity of the formei corpuscles having been produced, 
as lie fancied, by then continual circular motions, winch had 
rubbed ofiF their angles. This seems at present lather a 


* Vol i\ p 560 
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damsy hypotliesis, lot it is litornlly that which Descartes 
presented to tho world 

35 After having thus filled tlie nniverso with different 
sorts of matter, ho supposes tlint tho subtler particles, formed 
by tho perpetual rubbing off of tlio angles of the larger m 
their progress towards sphericity, increased by degrees till 
there WHS a superfluity that was not required to fill up tlic 
intervals, and tins, flowing towards iho centre of the system, 
bocamo the sun, a very subtle and liquid body, while iii hko 
manner the fixed stars were formed in other systems Round 
tlieso centres the whole mass ts whirled m n number of dis- 
tinct ^'o^tlces, cndi of which carries along with it a planet 
The centrifugal motion impels mery pnrtido in these ^o^tlce3 
at cadi instant to fl) off from tho eun in a straight lino , but 
it 18 rctamed by tho pressure of tliose which liaro already 
escaped and form a denser eplicro beyond it Light is no 
more tllaa the effect of particles seeking to escape from the 
centre, and pressing one on onothor, though perhaps without 
fictoal motion • Dio planetary vortices contain sometimes 
smaller \*orticc3, m wmdi tlic sotdhtcs ore whirlid round 
their pnnapal 

3G Sacn, in a few words, is the famous Cartesian tlieorj, 
which, fallen in esteem as it now is, stood its ground on tliu 
continent of Europe for nearly a century, till tho simpliaty 
of tile Psewtouian system, and above nil its conformity to tlic 
rcnlity of thmgs, gained an undisputed predominance Besides 
tho arbitrary suppositions of Descartes, and tho various ob 
jocOons that were raised against the absoluto plenum of sjince 
and other ^rts of bis dieor^ vit hns been, urced. tJhax huivoirucfts. 
are not reconcilable, according to the law's of motion iii 
fluids, with tho relation, ascertained by Kepler, between tho 
penods and distances of tho planets , nor docs it appear why 
the sun sliould be in tho focus, rather thau in tho centre of 
their orbits. Yet within a few years it hns seemed not im 
possible that a part of his bold conjectures ivill enter onco 


JU •ovTcnt KTYrtl qo* pv !• Is- 
nu^n B mtntdob p«t unt U moore 
mart qua c«tts lodturtloo co pr opagUoP 
qw «i peth» corp* oert i m tnomoJ rt 
quecaqoaj dlrob da BMoreneot. poo 
6tT* pluf *l<i£ntttrt atrttodo, to doredt 
VOL III O 


npportrr d-cetta proprodoB t dbu U cU 
m^rnta qoa kIcd mol Fob no dolt ro> 
tcodn tm cboao par lo coclmn qoo 
ka dLETErcntei wietia qol m+Tcnt en et* 
propasaloot. roLvQ.p.I&3, 
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moie witli soberer steps into the schools of philosophy. His 
doctrine as to the natuie of light, improved as it was by 
Huygens, is daily gaining ground over that of Newton ; that 
of a subtle eethei pei vadiiig space, which in fact is nearly the 
same thing, is becoming a favourite speculation, if we are 
not yet to call it an established truth ; and the affirmative of 
a problem which an eminent writer has started, whether this 
ajther has a voiticose motion lound the sun, would not leave 
us very far fiom the philosophy winch it has been so long 
our custom to turn into lidicule. 

37 . The passage of Mercury over the sun was nutnessed 

by Gassendi in 16’31. This plianiomenon, though 
It excited great interest in that age, from its having 
been previously announced, so as to furnish a test 
of astronomical accurac}'', recurs too frcquentl)’’ to be now con- 
sidered as of high importance. The transit of Venus is 
much more lare. It occurred on Dec. 4. 1639, end was 
then only seen by Hoirox, a young Englishman of extraor- 
dinary mathematical genius, Theie is reason to ascribe an 
invention of great importance, though not perhaps of extreme 
difficulty, that of the micrometer, to Horrox. 

38. The satellites of Jupitci and the phases of Venus are 
of not so glorious in the scutcheon of Galileo as Ins 

Mechanics. (Jjscovery of the true principles of mechanics. Tiiese, 
as we have seen in the pi eceding volume, were very impei fectly 
known till he appealed ; nor had the additions to that science 
since the time of Archimedes been important. The treatise 
of Galileo, Della Scieiiza Mecanica, has been said, I laiow 
not on what authority, to have been written in 1592. It was 
not published, however, till 1634, and^tlien only 111 a French 
translation by Merseiine, the original not appearing till 1649« 
This IS chiefly confined to statics, 01 the doctrine of equili- 
brium , It was in his dialogues on motion, Della Nuova Scienza, 

Statics of published in 16S8, that he developed his great piin- 

Gaiiieo ciples of the science of dynamics, the moving forces 
of bodies. Galileo was induced to write his treatise on mecha- 
nics, as he tells us, in consequence of the fruitless attempts he 
witnessed lu engineers to raise weights by a small foice, ^‘as if 
with their machines they could cheat nature, whose instinct as 
it were by fundamental law is that no lesistance can be over- 
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co'mo except by n supenor (orco ** But ns ot)o mnn muy rn^se 
a weigiit to tlie bei^t of a foot by dividiog it into equal por 
dons, commensDrnto to Ins power, wbicli many men could 
not raise nt once, so a weight, wludi nuscs another greater 
Itself, may bo considered oa doing so by succcssiv’o in 
stalmenU of force, danng each of wbicli it traverses ns mucli 
spneo ns n corresponding portion of the larger weight. Hence 
the velocity, of which spaco omformly traversed in n pven 
time IS the measore, is inversely os the masses of the weights , 
and thus the oquilibnura of the straight lever is maiutmned, 
when the weights are inversely as their distance from the 
fulcrum As mw equillbnum of unequal weights depends on 
the velodtiea the) wonld liave if set in motion, its law has 
been called the pnoaple of virtual velocities No theorem 
has been of mere important ntiUty to mankind It is one of 
those great truths of sacncc, whi^ corobatang nnd conquering 
enemies from opposite quarters, prejudice and ompincism, 
justify the name of philosophy against both classes Tlio 
ivasto of labour and expense in ra^mery wonld have been 
incalculably greater in modem times, could we imogino tliU 
law of nature not to have been discovered , and as tlieir mis* 
qiphcation jirevents their cmployrnent in a proper direction,^ 
we owe, in fact, to Galileo the immense effect which n fight 
npphcaUori of it has produced It is possible, that Galileo 
was ignorant of the dcnioustnition given by Stevinns of tlie 
law of equilibrium m the inclined puuio. His own is differ 
ent, but he seems only to consider the case when tho dircc 
tion of the force is parallel to that of the plane 

39 Still less was known of tho pnnaplea of dynamics 
than of those of statics, tdl Gsbieo came to inves- nbor™. 
timto them The accderation of falling bodies, 
whether berpendicularly or on lodined planes, was evident , 
but m what ratio this took place, no one had sutcceded in 
determining, though many bod offered conjectures Ho 
showed that the v^oaty acquired was proportional to the 
tin^e from the commencement of foiling This might now 
bo demonstrated from the laws of motion , hot Galileo, who 
did not perhdps distinctly know them, mode use of expe- 
riment. He then proved by reasoning that the spaces 
traversed in falling were os the squares of the times or 
o « V 'V 
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velocities , that theii iiiciements in equal times \yere as the 
uneven numbers, 1, 3 , 5, 7j so forth ; and that the 
whole space was half what would have been traversed uni- 
foimly from the beginning- mth the final velocity. These 
are the great laws of accelciated and letarded motion, from 
which Galileo deduced most important theorems. lie showed 
that the time m which bodies roll down the lensfth of inclined 
planes is equal to that in whicli tliey would fall down the 
height, and m dilferent planes is projiortionate to the lieight; 
and that their acquired velocity is in the same ratios. In 
some propositions he was deceived ; hut the science of dy- 
namics owes more to Galileo than to any one jihilosopher. 
The motion of projectiles had never been understood ; lie 
showed It to be parabolic , and in this he not only necessarily 
made use of a principle of vast extent, that of compound 
motion, which though it is clcaily mentioned in one passage 
by Aristotle*, and may probably be implied, oi even asserted, 
in the reasonings of others, as has been observed in another 
place with respect to Jordano Bruno, docs not seem to have 
bfeen explicitly laid down by modern writers on mechanical 
science, but must have seen the principle of curvilmeai deflec- 
> tion by forces acting m mfinitel}’’ small portions of time. The 
latio between the times of vibration m pendulums of unequal 
length had early attracted Galileo’s attention. But lie did 
not reach the geometrical exactness of which this subject is 
capable.f He developed a new principle as to the resistance 
of solids to the fiacture of their parts, which, though Des- 
cartes as usual tieated it with scorn, is now established in 
philosophy. “ One forms, however,” says Playfair, “ a very 
imperfect idea of this philosopher fioni consideiing the dis- 
coveries and inventions, numerous and splendid as they are, 
of which he was the undisputed author. It is by folloiving 
his leasonings, and by pm suing the tram of his thoughts, in 
Ins own elegant, though somewhat diffuse exposition of them, 
that we become acquainted with the fertility of his genius, 
with the sagacity, penetration, and compiehensiveness of his 
mind. The service w'hich he rendered to real knowledg-e is 
to be estimated not only from the truths wdiich he discovered. 


Drink water’s Life of Galileo, p 80 


f Fabroni 
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bnt from the errors whichTie detected , not merely from the 


sound principles which he established, bnt from the pemiaons 
idols which oe overthrew Of all the writers who have lived 


m an which wns yet only emerging from ignorance nnd 
barbarism, Gbdileo has most entirely the tone of tme philoso- 
phy, and 18 most free from any contamination of the times, in 
■taste, sentiment, and opinion 

40 Descartes, who left nothing in philosophy nntonched, 
turned his acute mind to the science of mechanics, 


sometimes with signal credit, sometimes very un 
snccessfoUy He r^nced oD statics to one pnnciple, 
that It requires as mncli force to raise a body to a given height, 
■ns to raise a body of doable weight to half the height, llns 
IS the theorem of virtual velocities in another form In many 
respects he display a jealousy of Galileo, nnd an unwilling 
ness to acknowledge his discovenes, which puts himself often 
•m the wrong "I believe,** he says, ** tlmt the velociCy of 
■very heavy bodies which do not move very qnickly in do- 
-scendmg increases nearly m a duplicate ratio , hot I deny that 
thij IS exact, and I believe that the contrary is the case when 
the movement is very rapid **t This recourse to the nic*8 
resistance, a arcamstance of which Galileo was well aware 
in order to diminish the credit of a mathematical theofem is 


unworthy of Descartes , but it occurs more than once in his 
letters He maintained also, against the theory of Galileo, 
that bodies do not begin to move witb an infinitely small 
velocity, but have a certom degree of motion at the first ra 
stance, which is afterwards ac^emted t In this too, as he 
Tnennt to extend his theory to folbog bodies, the consent of 
philosophers has decided the qncstioa against him It wns a 
coroUary from these notions that he denies the increments of 
•spaces to be according to the progression of uneven numbers § 
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Nor Mould he allow' that the volonly of a body atjgments its 
force, though it is a roneotnitaut.’'’ 

41. Descaitcs, howc\ei, is the first who laid down tlic 
i-wofmo of motion 5 O'lperialK that all liodies peiMst in 

limn.t.y tliclr jiicscut statc of rest oi uniform lo'Ulmeal 
niotion till allcctcd hy some force. IMniiy had 
thoiiglit, as the Milgar alwa}s do, that a routmunnre of lest 
w'as natuial to bodies, hut did not pen cite that the same 
pimciple of inertia or inaetmty was applicable to them in 
rectilineal motion. Whether this is dedmdile from theory, 
01 depends wholly on experience, by whieh we ought to 
mean experiment, is a <piestion wc need not discuss, 'i’lie 
fact, howc\cr, is eqti.dly certain; and hence Descartes in- 
feircd that e\ cry curvilinear defection is produced h) some 
controlling foicx.', from which the body strues to escape m 
the direction of a tan£rcnt to theenne. The most erroneous 
jiart of his mechanical jdnlosoph) is contained in some pro- 
positions as to the collision of liodies, so palpaidy incompatible 
w’lth obvious experience that it seems truly wonderful he 
could ovci have .'idopted them. ]3ut he w^is led into these 
paradoxes hy one of the arbitrary hypotheses which alua}s 
governed him. lie fancied it .i necessary ronserpicncc from tlie 
immutability of the divme nature th.it there sliould be at all 
times the same quantity of motion in the unnerse; and rather 
than abandon tins singular assumption lie did not hesitate to 
assert, that tw'o Iiard bodies striking each other in opposite 
dll ectious W'ould be refected w'lth no loss of velocity; and, 
wdiat IS still moic outiageousl}’ paradoxical, th.it a smaller 
body is inc.ip.iblc of communicating motion to a gronfiT; for 
example, th.at the red biljiard-b.ill c.'innot jiut the wdnte into 
motion. This manifest absurdity he eiidea\oured to remove 
hy the arbitraiy supposition, that wdien we see, as w'e con- 
stantly do, the leverse of Ins theorem t.'ilcc jilace, it is owing 
to the an, which, according to liim, renders bodies moic 
susceptible of motion than they w'ould natui.'illy he. 


dcpuis Ic plus lent, ninsi que Ic songc 
Galilee, etl’autrc que la r<^sistaiice dc I’air 
n’om 2 )uchc point ^ ol ix p S'lO 

• Jc penso que la Mtesse n’est pis la 
cause de I’augmcntation de la force, en- 
core qu’clle I’acconipsgne toujours. Id 
p 356 See also vol mu p 11 He was 


proliabl) perplexed lij tlic metnplnsinl 
notion of causation, ivhich lie knew not 
lioer to ascribe to mere eclocitj llic 
fact that increased aclocitj is a condition 
or nntcccdont of pugincntcd forte could 
not be doubted 
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4^ Tboagh Gnlfleo, oa well ns others, must lm\'o been 
ncqovunted with the lav.'s of the compositton of 
mono^ forces, it does not nppenr that they lind d 

ever Wn so distinctly enumerated ns by Descartes, 

ID n passage of his Dioptrics.* That the doctrine was in 
some measure new may bo inferred from tlie objections of 
Fermat, and dersclicr, «omo years afterwards, speaks of 
persons ‘*not mncli versed in mntbcmatics, who cannot 
understand an argument token from tho nntaro of compound 
motion ”t 

‘ 43 Robcrval demonstrated what seems to Irave been 
asiamed by Galileo, and is immcdmtel\ deduablo 

- , ^ - - , r , OthrrdU. 

from the compositiou of forces, that weights on nn 
oblique or crooked Ici’er bolanco each other, when 
they ore inversely as tlie perpendiculars drami from tho 
centre of motion to their direction Ferrant, more versed in 
geometry than phj’sica, disputed this theorem nliicli is now 
quito clemcntaiT Descartes, m a letter to McrscDDO, un 
gfnaoasly testifies his agreement with it.t romcclh, Uio 
)no 9 t lilusti ous disaplu of Galileo, established tlmt nh&n 
wights boloace each other in all positions, their common 
centra of gravity docs not ascend or descend, and conver^y 
^ ' 44 Galileo in a treatise entitled Dcllo Coso dm st^no 
bell Acqna, la)s doivn tlio pnnaples of b^Tlrostntics 
already established by Stevin, and nmong others 
what IS called tho hyurostnticnl paradox. iVIictlicr 
he was acquainted with Slovime \MitiDg8 may bo perhaps 
donbted , it docs not appear tlmt ho mentions them Tho 
more difficult saence of Iwdraulics was entirely created by 
two disciples of Galileo, (jastclho and Tomcolh It is ono 
every where of high importance, and especially in Italy 
The work of Costemo, Ddla Misnra ddl Aequo Corrend, 
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and a continuation, were published at Rome, in 1628. His 
piactical skill in hydraulics, displayed in cnirywg off the 
stagnant wateis of the Arno, and in many other public 
works, seems to have exceeded his theoretical science. An 
erroi, into which he fell, supposing’ the velocity of fluids to 
be as the height down which they had descended, led to 
false lesults. Torricelli proved that it was as the square 
root of the altitude. The latter of these two was still more 
distinguished by his discovery of the barometer. The prin- 
ciple of the syphon or sucking-pump, and the impossibility 
of raising water in it more than about tlnrty-thiee feet, were 
both well known , but even Galileo had recourse to the clumsy 
explanation that nature limited her supposed horror of a 
vacuum to this altitude. It occurred to the sagacity of 
Torncelli that the weight of the atmospheric column pressing 
upon the fluid which supplied the pump was the cause of this 
rise above its level , and that the degree of rise was conse- 
quently the measure of that weiglit. Tliat the air had 
weight was known indeed to Galileo and Descartes 5 and 
'the latter not only had some notion of determining it by 
means of a tube filled with mercury, but in a passage which 
seems to have been much overlooked, distinctly suggests as 
one' reason why water will not rise above eighteen ^fctsses in 
a pump, “ the weight of the water which counterbalances 
that of the air.” Torricelli happily thought of using mer- 
cury, a fluid thirteen times heavier, instead of watei, and 
thus invented a portable instrument by which the variations 
of the mercurial column might be leadily observed. These 
he found to fluctuate between certain well knoum limits, and 
in circumstances which might justly be ascribed to the vaiia- 
tioiis of atmospheric gravity. This discoveiy he made in 
164^3 , and in 1648, Pascal, by his celebrated expeiiment on 
the' Puy de Dome, established the theory of atmospheric 
piessure beyond dispute. He found a considerable difference 
in the height of the mercury at the bottom and the top of that 
mountain , and a smaller yet pei ceptible vanatiou was proved 
- on 'taking the barometer to the top of one of the loftiest 
chuiches m Pans. 

f 

, * Vol VII p 437 
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4^ The saenco of optics wa» so far from falling bclund^ 
other branches of physics in this period, that, id ^ 

cladtng the two great practical mscovenes which 
illastmtt It, no former or later generation has wit 
nessed sneh an advance- Kepler began, in tho year IGOI, 
by one of his first works, Pandinoraena ad Vitclhonom, a 
title somewirat more modest than he was apt to assume In 
this eopplemeot to the great Polish philosopher of tho middle 
ages, ho first explained the ttructnro of tho human eye, and 
Its adaptation to the purposes of vision Porta and Man 
rolycus had made important discoventis, bat left tlio grcait 
problem untoDched Kepler had tho sagacity to perceive tho 
nso of tho retina as tiro canvas on whi^ images were 
painted In hia treatise, says Montnclo, we ore not to cx 
pect the prociBion of our own age , hot it is fnll of ideas 
novel and worthy of a man of gcnins Ho traced tho canscs 
of imperfect vision in its tno principal cases, whert the rays 
of ligot converge to a point before or bcbind tho rctintu 
Several other optical plwenoraena ore well explained by Kep- 
ler , bat be was onable to master the great lenigma of tho 
science, the law of refraction To tins he tomed his atten 
tion again m iGll, when ho published n treatise on Dioptrics 
He here first laid tho foondntion of tlmt science.^ ^ Ibo 
angle of refraction, which Mnurolycus had supposed equal to 
that of racidence, Descartei ossamed to bo one third of it , 
which, diongh very erroneous os a gcncml theorem, wns 
snffiacntly accurate for tho sort of glasses ho employed It 
wns Ins olgcct to explain the pnnaplo of tho tele- 
scope, ana lo this ho well succeeded That ad t**ti**!" 
minablo invention was then quite recent. TlHiatever 
endeavours have been made to carry up the art of assisting 
vision by means of a tube to ranch more ancient times, it 
ecems to bo folly proved that no one had made use of com 
Inned lenses for that purpose Tho slight benefit winch a 
hollow tube affords by ob^ucting tho lateral ray nTost have 
Jroen early familiar, and will account for passages which liavo 
been construed to imply what the writers never dreamed of-** 


£ttd D ntTu , vboM sole «hn b to tliat the meWots nmb ou ot gltan to 
doprwUla tbow »boai modwo kUoco arnkt rUm. Orijino (bi Dbwmrto*, 
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The real inveutor of the telescope is not certainly Icnown. 

‘ Metius of Alkmaer long enjoyed that honour ; but the best 
claim seems to be that of Zachary Jens, a dealer in spectacles 
at Middlebuig. The date of the invention, ^r at least of its 
publicity, IS refened beyond dispute to l609. The news of 
so wonderful a novelty spread rapidly through Europe ; and 
m the same year Galileo, as has been mentioned, having 
heard of the discovery, constructed, by his own sagacity, the 
instrument which he exhibited at Venice. It is, however, un- 
leasonable to regard himself as the inventor ; and m this 
respect his Italian panegyrists have gone too far. The 
original sort of telescope, and the only one employed in 
Euiope for above thirty years, was formed of a convex object- 
glass with a concave eye-glass. This, howevei, has the dis- 
advantage of diminislnng too much the space which can be 
taken in at one point of view ; “ so that,” says Montucla, 
“one can hardly believe that it €ould render astionomy such 
seivice as it did m the hands of a Galileo or a Schemer.” 
JCeplei saw the piinciple upon which another kind might be 

‘flamed with both glasses convex. This is now called the 
astronomical telescope, and was first employed a little before 
the' middle of the century. The former, called the Dutch 
telescope, is chiefly used for short spying glasses. 

46. The microscope has also been asci ibed to Galileo ; 
Of the ml- ^rid so far with better cause, that we have no proof 

^ croscope. j^jg known the previous invention. It 

appears, however, to have originated, like the telescope, m 
Holland, and perhaps at an earlier time^ • Cornelius Drebbel, 
who' exhibited the microscope in London about l620, has 
often passed for the inventor. It is suspected by Montucla 
that the fiist microscopes had concave eye-glasses; and that 
the present form with two convex glasses 'is not older than 
the invention of the astronomical telescope. 

47 . Antonio de Dommis, the celebrated- archbishop of 
Antomodc Spalato, in a book published in I 6 II, though written 
Dominw scvei al yeais befoie, De Radiis Lucis jn Vitris Per- 
spectivis et Iride, explained more of the phsenomena of the 
lainbow than was then undei stood. The varieties of colour 
had baffled all inquiieis, though the bow itself was well 
known to be the leflection of solai light from drops of ram. 
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Antonio doDominia, to account for these vnnctic 8 ,had recourB^ 
to refraction the known means of giving colour to the solnri 
ray, and goidmg himself bj the expentnent of placing beUveen 
the cyo and the sun a gloss bottle of wntcr, from tho lower 
Side of which light issned in tlio same order of coloura ns in 
the rainbow, he inferred thnt after two refractions nnd one 
intermediate reflection withm the drop, the ray enme to the 
eyO tinged with different colours, according to tho angle at 
which It had entered Kepler, doubtless ignorant of do 
Doniims’s Look, had suggested nearly the same “ This, 
though not a complete tlicory of tho rainbow, and thongh it 
left n great deal to ocenpj tho attention, first of Descartes, 
and afterwards of Newton, was probably just, and earned the 
explanation os for as the pnnapics then understood allowed 
It to go The discovery itself may bo considered as an 
anomaly in saence, os it is ono of a very refitiod and subtle 
nature, made by a man who has given no other indication of 
mack saeottfic sngnaty or aentencss. In many things hu 
wntiogs show great ignoroncc of pnnciplca of optics w^ll 
known in Ins drae, so that Boscovicli, an excellent judge lU 
such matters, has said of him, “ Homo opticarum rennn 
supra quod patoatur ca wtas impctitissunus,” • Montbbla is 
hardly less severe on do Dominis, who in fact wtw a rohn^f 
more ingenious than solid understanding **' 

4 S Descartes nanoonccil to the world in bis Dioptrics, 
1637 that he liad at length solved the mj'stery nevotatf 
winch had concealed tho law of refraction He 
showed that the sine of tJie onglo of luadence at 
which the ray enters, has, in tho snmo medium a constant 
ratio to thnt of tho angle at which it is refracted, or bent in 
passing through But this ratio vanes according to the 
medium , some having a much more refractive power tlian 
others. This was a law of bcantifal simplicity as well as'xinc 
tensivo usefulness, but such wros the fatality, as w*e would 
desire to call it, which attended Desenrtes, thnt this discovery 
had been indisputably made twenty ycora before W a Dutcu 
geometer of great repatation Wil^rod Snell The treatise 
of Snell bad never been published, but %ve hdye the evidence 
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both of Vossius and Huygens, that Hortensius, a Dutch pro- 
.fessoi, had publicly taught the discovery of his countiymaiii 
Descartes had long lived in Holland ; privately, it is true, 
and by his own account reading few books ; so that in this, 
as in other instances, we may be charitable in our suspicions ; 
yet It is unfortunate that he should perpetually stand in need 
of such indulgence. 

49* Fermat did not inquire whether Descartes was the 
disputed by original discoverer of the law of refraction, but dis- 
rcrinat putcd its truth. Dcscai tcs, indeed, had not con- 
tented himself with experimentally ascertaining it, but, in his 
usual manner, endeavoured to show the patli of the ray by 
direct reasoning. The hypothesis he brought foi ward seemed 
not very probable to Fermat, nor would it be permitted at 
present. His rival, however, fell into the same erior j and 
staiting from an equally dubious supposition of his oivn, 
endeavoured to establish the true law of refraction. He was 
surprised to find that, after a calculation founded upon his 
' own principle, the real truth of a constant ratio between the 
■ sines of the angles came out according to the theorem of Des- 
cartes. Though he did not the more admit the validity of 
the letter’s hypothetical reasoning, he finally retired fiom the 
‘ controversy with an elegant compliment to his adversary. 

50. In the Dioptrics of Descartes, several other cunous 
cunesof thcorems are Contained. He demonstrated that there 
pescarte* pGculiar curvcs, of wliich lenses may be con- 
structed, by the refraction from whose superficies all the 
incident rays will converge to a focal point, instead of being 
spread, as in ordinary lenses, over a certain extent of surface, 
commonly called its spherical aberration. The effect of em- 
ploying such curves of glass would be an increase of illumin- 
ation, and a more perfect distinctness of image. These 
curves were called the ovals of Descartes , but the elliptic or 
hyperbolic speculum would answer nearly the same purpose. 
The latter kind has been fiequently attempted , but, on ac- 
count of the difficulties in working them, if there were no 
other objection, none but spherical lenses are in use. In 
Descartes’s thebiy, he explained the equality of the angles of 
incidence and reflection in the case of light, correctly as to 
the lesult, though with the assumption of a false principle of 
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bit own, that no motion is lost in the collision of hnrd bodiei 
encli na be conceived bgbt to be Its perfect elaatiaty mabei 
Lis demonstmtion tme. 

51 Descartes earned the theory of the rainbow beyonc 
the point where Antonio de Domims had left it Tworrof 
He gave the troo explanation of the onter Low, by 
a second intermediate reflection of the solar ray within tin 
drop and he seems to bavo answered the question most 
naturally asked, tbongb for from being of obvious solntion, 
why nil tins refracted ligbt should only strike the e}e in twe 
nrebes with certain angles and diameters, instead of pounn| 
It* prismatic lustre over all the rain drops of tlio clond Hi 
fonnd that no penal of light continned, after undergoing tin 
processes of r^rnction and reflection m tlie drop, to bo com 
posed of paraDol rays, and coosequontly to possess tliat de 
gree of density winch fits it to exato sensation m our eyes, 
except tho two which make those angles with the axis drnwT 
from the sun to an opposite point at which tho two bows art 
perceived -C 
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CHAPTER TX‘ ’ ' 

HISTORY OF SOflIE OTHER PROVINCES OF LITERATURE, 

FROM 1600 TO 1650. 


Sect. I. — On Natural History. 

Zoology — Fahricnts on Language of Brides — Botany 


IT' The vast collections of Aldrovandus on zoology, though 
* Aiiiro^aii. consideied as representing to us the 

" knowledge of the sixteenth century, Avere, as has 

been seen befoie, only published m a small pait before its 
close. The fourth and concluding part of his Ornithology 
appealed in 1603 5 the Histoiy of Insects in 160-1. Aldro- 
vaudus himself died m 1605. The posthumous volumes 
appealed m considerable mteivals: that on molluscous ani- 
mals and zoophytes m I6O6, on fishes and cetacea in I6IS; 
on whole-hoofed quadrupeds in I616, on digitate quadrupeds 
both vivipaious and oviparous, in 1637 J on serpents in 
16F0 ; and on cloven-hoofed quadiupeds in 164<2. There 
aie also volumes on plants and minerals. These were all 
punted at Bologna, and most of them aftei wards at Fiank- 
foi t , but a complete collection is very rare. 

2. In the Exotica of Clusius, l605, a miscellaneous volume 
on natural history, chiefly, but not wholl}^ consisting 
of translations or extiacts from oldei woiks, we 
find several new species of simise, the mams, 01 scaly ant- 
ealei of the old world, the three-toed sloth, and one or two 
Minadillos. We may add also the since extinguished lace, 
diat’ phoenix of oiuithologists, the much-lamented dodo. This 
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portly bird is dclmented bj Cltisins, such as it tbcn existed 
tbo Alauntius. 

S In Piso on the iVIatcnn jMcdica of Bmxil, to^ 
tber mtb Morcgruf's NntunJ Histor) of tbo Ktmc 
country, wna pubbibed nt Leyden, \nth note* by Dc 
liiet, Tbo descriptions of MnTcgmf nre good, nnd cnnblc 
us to identify tlio nnimnla They correct the imperfect no- 
tiona of Gesner, nnd add several spccioa uhidi do not nppcflr 
in hi9 work, or perhaps m that of Aldrovnndus eucli aS tlic 
tamandon, or Brasilian ant-eater, several of the fannl) oj 
envies , the coati tnondi, which Gesner Imd perhaps meant ir 
a defective description , tbo lama, the paces, tlio jaguar, nni! 
some smaller feline animals, ibc prehensile porcupine, and 
&c\cto1 ruminants. But some, nt least, of tlicso iiad Leer 
already described in tho histones of die West Indies, bj llcr 
jiandcz d Oviedo, Acosta, and Ilorrcra. 

4 Jonaton, a Pole of Scots ongm, collected the infornm 
tion of his predecessors m a Natural History of 
Animals, published in successive parts from 10-MI ^ 

to lG52 The Histor) of Quadrupeds appeared in llir 
latter year ‘*Tho text,” sap Cuvier, “is cxtmctcil, 
some taste, from Gesner, Aldrovandos, Maregrof, nnd 
Mouffet, nnd it answered its purpose ns on clemcntar) work 
in natural history, till Lmutcus tooglit n more nccuroto 'iilu 
tbod of clnssifyiDg, naming, and dcscnbiug nminnla Lvlh 
L inumus ates nun continuall) ** I find m Jonston n jircUy 
good account of the clnmpauzec (Oraug-olang Indoruin, 1111 
Au^ln dclatus,) taken iicrhnps from the Obscrv'nlion’bs 
Mt^icffi of Tulpius^t Ttio delineations in Jonston being 
from copper plates, ore eopenor to tbo coarse wood cuts of 
Gesuor, but fad sometimes very grcntlj in exactness. In 
Ins notions of classidcation, being littlo dso titan a compiler, 

Okfr DaW flodjtM, at IJuurui dmmliute* Ibe 

f Ortithu, Epbt ad OiUu, p. 91 cl>lmp«ia«o oT \ngoU, ve Sm] mlannlDV 
in ftccocBt of ft hltnpffion dkkv- CoglUt, n\WidTtatoT rrt:^ 

Anon bomiafa dkam bq bcctia 7 ftod r*- nl aim Ctetnn tfHurns, ta fawjundo 
f«n to TftlploL Tbft doolit of Orotiuf Itenun fija hnpormeton, d oaqaam Ida 
« to Cm Iramftnlw of Ibis qoftm pmgriiutoflbo^ tmdU*. 8j-u«Tna hft- 

dmlU* turpi^ifiift batU nohlt, k cot a tmm. Holm. 1 GG. I mthor bcHcr^hti 
rtrftogft it tit* tmteh gm a Imgaaff* of bri ban Wl out by Onx-lin. Dot p*T 
Uanojoi. bftpn it wwi o«1t « dry triy 

[Id the daeriptloo of llonw Tn>- bto rldiAlc. — I8^9i] t 
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it may'be supposed that he did not advance a step beyond 
his predecessors. The Theatrum lusectoi um by MoufFct, an 
English physician of the preceding century, was published 
in 1634; it seems to be compiled in a considei able degree 
from the unpublished papers of Gesner and foreign natuial- 
ists, whom the authoi has rather too servilely copied. Haller, 
however, i^ said to have placed Mouffet above all entomolo- 
gists before the age of Swammerdam. ^ 

5 '. We may place under the head of zoology a short essay 
Fabricius Fabricius de Aquapendente on the language of 
gSailfof"' brutes ; a subject very curious in itself, and which 
has by no means sufficiently attracted notice even 
in this experimental age. It cannot be said that Fabricius 
enteis thoroughly into the problem, much less exhausts it. 
He divides the subject into six questions: — 1. Whether 
brutes have a language, and of what kind : 2. How far it 
diffeis from that of man, and whether the languages of 
different species differ from one anothei : 3. What is its 
'(use: 4. In what modes animals express their affections.^ 

5. Wliat means we have of understanding their language : 

6. What is their organ of speech. The affirmative of the 
first question he proves by authority of several wi iters, con- 
fiimed by experience, especially of hunters, shepherds, and 
cowherds, who know by the difference of sounds what animals 
mean to express. It may be objected that brutes uttei 
sounds, but do not speak. But this is merely as we define 
speech , and he attempts to show that brutes by varying tbeii 
utterance do all that we do by literal sounds." This leads to 
the solution of the second question. Men agiee Avith biutes 
in having speech, and in forming elementary sounds of deter- 
minate time , but ours is more complex ; these elemental y 
sounds, which he calls articulos, or joints of the voice, being 
quicker and more numerous. Man, again, forms his sounds 

• Biogr Umv Chalmers I am no they are tn both countries called Bow- 
judge of the merits of the book , but if knekets, or Baulm-knckets ” p 9S9 
the following sentence of the English Tins translation is subjoined to Topsell’s 
translation does it no injustice, Mouffet History of Four-footed Beasts, collected 
must have taken little pams to do more out of Gesner and others, in an edition 
‘ tfiah transcribe — “In Germany and of 1658 Tlie first edition of Topsell’s 
- EiJj^ud J. do not hear that there are very ordinary composition was in 1608- 
nn^rashoppers at all, but if there be. 
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irtore ty means of the lips and tongne, which are softer itf , 
him than they are in brntea Hence his speech rons into gredt 
variety and complication which we call language, while that 
of animals within the same speaes is much more nmform 

6 TTie question as to the ose of speech to brutes is not , 
difBcnlu Bat he seems to confine this utility to the expres- 
sion of particnlar emotions, and does not meddle with the 
more cnnons incjniry whether they have a capacity of com 
raunicating specific facts to one another , and if they have 
whether this is-done through the organs of the voice. The 
fourth question is, in how many modes animals express their 
feelings These are by look, by gesture, by sonnn, by voice, 
by language Fabnaus tells ns that he had seen a dog, 
menuiDg to expel another dog from the place he wished him 
self to occnpy, begin by looking fierce, then nse meaning 
gestures, then growl, and finally bark. Inferior animals, 
8cJi as worms nave only the two former sorts of comraum 
cation Fishes, at least some kinds, have a power of ^ mit-^ 
ting a sonnd, thongh not properly n voice , this may be by 
the fins br ^lls. To insects also be seems to den^ voice, 
ninch more language, thongh they declare their feelmgs Ify 
tfound. Even of oxen, sta^ and some other qnadrupeds,^ 
he womd rather sav that they have v6ic8 than langunget 
Bat cats, doge, and birds, have a proper language^ All, 

.however, are excelled by man, who is truly called pr^Trora 
hia more clear and distinct articulations ^ .t, 

7 In the fifth place, however difficnlt it may appear to 
understand the language of brutes, we know that they uu 
derstnnd what is said to them , how moch more therefore 
oogid we, eupenor in reason to nnderstand thqm He pro- 
cce<la from hence to an analysis of the passions, which he, 
reduces to foor , joy, desire, gnef, and fWr Having thus 
drawn onr map of the passions, we must ascertain by ob- ‘ 

^Tvation what are the articulations of which any speciee o£^ 
animals is capable which cannot be done by description 
His own expenments were made on the dog and the hen 
Their articulatious are sometimes complex , as, when a dog ' 
ihintSplo cT'mo into his master’s chamber be begins by a ( 
shrill aruall yelp, expressive of desire, which b^mes deej^,^ 
BO as to denote a mingled desire and annoyance, and ends in 
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a lamentable howl of the latter feehne: alone. Fahricuis 
gives seveial other 1 ules (lednced fioni oljservation of dogs, 
hut ends by confessing that he has not fully attained ins 
object, winch was to furnish c\ciy one with a comjiendious 
method of undei standing the language of animals: the 
mquiier must therefore jnoceed upon these rudiments, and 
make out inoie by observation and good canine soiiety. He 
shows, finally, fiom the difl’erent structure of tlie organs of 
speech, that no brute can e\er rual man; the dnef instiu- 
ment being the tin oaf, which we use onl) foi \oucl sounds. 
Two important questions are liaidly tom lied in this little 
tieatisc; (list, as has hecn said, whethei lirutcs can commu- 
nicate specific facts to each othei ; and, secondly, to uhat 
extent they can .issociate ideas with the language of man. 
TJiese ought to occupy our cxi’cllent naturalists. 

8. Columna, belonging to the Colonna family, and one of 
notmiy- the greatest botanists of the sixteenth ceiitur), 
coimnnn i,i^^i„tained the honour of that science during the 
piescnt period, which liis long life embraced. In the aca- 
demy of the Lincei, to which tlic revival of natural ])hiIosophy 
IS greatly duo, Columna took a conspicuous share. JIis 
Ecphiasis, a history of laic plants, was ])iibhshed in tno 
paits at Rome, in iGOG and IGIG In this he laid doun 
the tiue basis of the science, by establishing tin* distinction of 
genera, which Gesnei, Cicsalpin, and .Toachini Caniorarius 
had aheady conceived, but which it W'as left foi Columna to 
confirm and enijiloy. He alone, of all the contemporary 
botanists, seems to have appieciatcd the luminous ideas winch 
Ciesalpm had bequeatlied to posterity. ^ In Ins jiosthumous 
observations on the natural history of Mexico by Hcrnande/, 
he still faithei developed the philosophy of botanical ai- 
rangements. Columna is the first W’ho used copper instead 
of wood to delineate plants, an impiovement which soon 
became general. Tins w^as in the fl^uToSaa-avoc, sive Plan- 
taium aliquot Histona, 1594<. Tliere aie errois in this 
■work , but It IS remarkable for the accuracy of the descrip- 
tions, and foi the coriectness and beauty of the figures, t 

9., Two hi others, John and Caspar Bauliin, inferior in 
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philosophy to Colaranot mndo more copious ndditious to the 
Dotnenclaturo nnd description of plants, Tlio elder, ^ 

who wns bom 10 1541, nnd liad acquired some ctle- 
bnty 08 a botanist in the lost ccuturj, lived to com 
pleto, but not to publish, on Hislona Plantnmm Universalis, 
whndi did not appear till 1650 It contnins the descriptions 
of 5000 species, and the figures of 3577* but small nnd ill 
executed* Hts brother though much younger, had preceded 
him not only by tba Phytopinax in 1596, but by lus chief 
work, the Rnax 'Ilicatn Botamci, in lOCS Caspar 
Beuhin,” says a modem botanist, ** is inferior to his hrotner 
m his descnptions and in sagacit) , but his delineations arc 
better, and Ins synonyms more complete. Tlioy are both 
below Qnsius in description, and belou sovornl older beta 
nists in thar figures. In their arrangement they follow 
Lobel and have neglected the lights >\bich Cfcsalpin and 
Columna had hold out, Thcjr chid" praise is to have uronglif 
together a grent deal of koowledge acquired by tbcir predc^ 
ceasora, but the merit of both Itas been cxag^jcraled ** • j 
10 Johnson, in lOSG, pnWislied an edition of Gcrmrti'i 
HerhaL Bat tira Theatmm Botanicum of Pnrkin * 
•on, in 1640, is a work, says Pnltcney, of ranch 
more onginolity than Gorrard*e, and it contams ahilndnntl^ 
more matter We find in it near 3800 plants , W inanj 
descriptions reenr more than once The arrangement is n 
seventeen druses, portly accord ng to the known or snppos^ 
qualities of the pliuit, and partly according to their external 
character + “ Idib heterogeneous classification, which seom* 
TihidAana»,'ihAnrb*hn3'»mnl]«'uhvinfiaf: 
that had been made towards any tmly saentific distribution ; 
on tl>e contrary, Gerard, Johnson, nnd ParkinsoD, hod rnthci 
gone back by not suffiaently porsoiug the example of Lobel ’ 


* Blon Unlr PoltsDey 
hifblj o( John TUnhlB. *< Thtt whleb 

0**»*r p«Hbnoed fcr toolo^ Jaba 
Baahh^ cSWted In botnoT It l\ Is 
fMlltT repoohorj of all tnnt vu nlu> 
abl* in Uw nuieirti, in bb bnouxBat# 
prodaecMc^ snd In tiw dlocowria of bb 


on tfanv rebting to tb« hklor; of to- 
gttnUei, «nd b tiomtcd vitl, thst aenf 
fvj crlUeml Jadgmot vhWh «u 
oolj b« cxlilbUod bf luptrior talaUi, 
Ubb of Uotanj In Engii^ L 190. 
t P H* 
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Sect. II On Anatomy and Medicine. 

Claims of early IVnlcis to the Discoi'cry of the Circulation of the Shod 
Hai vcy — Lacteal Vessels discovered by Ascllius — Medicine. 


11. The first important discovery that was made public in 
tins centur 3 ’’ was that of the valves of the veins ; 

the^eins whicli IS lustlv asci ibed to Fabncius de Aquapendente, 
a piofessorat Padua, because, though some of these 
valves are described even by Berenger, and further observ- 
ations were made on the subject by S^dvius, Vesahus, and 
other anatomists, 3’et Fallopius himself had in this instance 
thro\ATi back the science by denying their existence, and no 
one before Fabncius had generalised the discoveiy. This he 
did in his public lectures as eail3’^ as 152F ; but his tract De 
Venarum Ostiolis appeared in 1603. This discovery, as well 
as that of Haive3’’, has been attributed to Father Paul Sarpi, 
whose immense reputation in the north of Italy accredited 
eveiy tale favourable to his gloiy. But there seems to be no 
sort of ground foi either supposition. 

-12 The discovery of a general circulation in the blood has 
" ‘ done such honoui to Harvey’s name, and has been 

tbe blood s claimed for so many others, that it deserves more 

circulation i t i 

consiclei atlou tnan we can usually give to anatomical 
science. According to Galen, and the general theory of ana- 
tomists foimed by his writings, the arterial blood flows from 
the heart to the extremities, and returns again by the same 
channels, the venous blood being propelled, in like manner, 
to and from the liver. The discovery attributed to Haivey 
was, that the arteries communicate unth the veins, and that 
all the blood returns to the heart by the latter vessels. Be- 
sides this general or S3"stemic circulation, there is one called 
-the pulmonary, in which the blood is earned by certain arte- 
ries thiough the lungs, and returned again by corresponding 
veins, preparatory to its being sent into the general san- 
- guineous system ; so that its course is through a double series 
' of ramified vessels, each beginning and teiminating at the 
heart, but not at the same side of the heart , the left side, 
which from a cayity called itsventiicle throws out the arterial 
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blood by Uio aorta, and by another called it* nuncio receive* 
that which has passed through tho lungs by the pulmonary 
\*ein being separated bj a solid septum from tho right side, 
which, by means of similar cavities, receives the blood of nil 
tho veins excepting those of the lun^s, and throws it out into 
the pulmonary artery It is thus evident, that tho word pul 
monary circulation is not atnctl) proper, there bciug only one 
for tho whole body 

13 The famous work of Servetus, Chnstiamsmi Rest! 
tutio, has excited the attention of the litcmry part of ^ ^ 
tho world, not only by the unlmppy fato it brought •«cri^ u 
npon tho author, and its extreme senratj , but by a re 
markable passage wherein he has been supposed to describe tlic 
arculation of the blood That Servetus had a just idea of 
the pulmonary arculation and the aeration of thu blood in the 
longs, 18 manifest by this passage, and i* denied bj no one , 
but It lias been the opinion of anatomists tlmt ho did not 
apprehend tho return of tho moss of the blood tlirough tho 
veins to tho right annclo of the heart** > ^ 


Is (hfl fint ediUoa of tbb work, I 
mwkrd, toL L p. tliit Lrmnrr 
b»d cocDD tmrefa tteuvr to Uit tbrorj 
of • nntnl efrralitlao thtn Scrrrtiit. 
Bat to* ia Lmiar whkb I 

korw oalj’ O^kd Um qaotstk)o Is roml 
Hht. d« rAutod^ L S7S. dorr oot, 
oo coonltlof t^ book IimIT brv oat 
tb« InlieTwrt which ForOl ■eoc m to dr 
diic«t cod be hn, oot qtdtt ri^tly 
oodltcd cU wbl^ be tboogbt 

emaeota. Tliai LeTcwcar prcecdct the 
fnt MotcDcc of FortcT qaotilloo b^ tbc 
loDowisgt Intn (hi co«^} cant ihio* 
m mtrienR doo testom, Kpta qtMdcni 
meno dhcTcU, /cr ci^ ^(cwwlnaHBfait 
rt (piritxn comiDDnlicctttr la otroqiw 
dno Tea babentor For thk he qootn 
OtlcB t end tbc pcribretloa of tbc cep* 
tom of the bent U koown to be oo* of 
Oden'a cmn. Upoe tbc wbole, there 
•eecm do ground tor beUerhig tbit Le> 
raaror -pM teqnclatcd wilb tbc genml 
cirenlctkm | end tboogh hh la gu^ 
Ts»f ct flnw lad at to bcUerc tbit be 
■pccki of tbet thnjogb tbc long*, eren 
tid* h Dot dbtlnctl/ made oot. Sprcogol, 
in tifa niftorf ^ McdlciBe. om sot 
mentiaD tbe rarec of LoT ca ctir (or Vc»> 
•n*t a ho wes ecUed In Lctlo) emoog 
P 


tbocc who cnllnpatrd b uj drgrw the 
dlteerrtjcdrinruotloe. The book f}oo(rd 
bjr Porul b team b Anajatt^ntCor 
porlr Ilusxnl Tcbulw Quatcof Whrral 
Uisct prbtrd bctwtto I540asd iBcO. 

Aedrib (Orbbe c Pregmdo dVignl 
IJitmton, ok d p- S7 ) her pat- Va 
c rlcbn for • Sp«nl\h Cuiin br seme 
lldac, who, b c book printed In 15J3, 
hot of whkb there »ecnM to htre been 
CD arUer edhioa (Ubro <0 Sfcnlval* 
cberia beebo j ordeiado por Fmcivo 
dc Ic nc^Dc), carrts b nw cod pUln 
words •• Asdrfr gaota tbem In lUllui, 
that tbe blood gpa b drclc tbrouob 
cO tbc nndM. 1 do oot ksov that the 
book hca been mwo bj enp eoc cbe | aad 
U would be dairaUt to cxunlae the 
eootext, ibee other wrilm here ai me d 
to kaow (he truth without mllr tppre 
heodbig h. t 

Thet Berre na ww only Cc^uabted 
with tbe polmooery dmldHc, hnibeni 
th gcscTcl oplnkin. rnrUl, tbourt b 
ooe picee he taccki with lea preemon, 
repectedly Ihnlti the diKorery to thUj j 
ud Sart ue ci doa Dof cnterteln-QM lart 
wepWon that It went lartbn. AbS^a, 
(ci SS<k not certainly a 
thority tot eoqr^pont with aueb, cad 
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14. Columbus is acknowledged to have been acquainted 
tocoium- ■'Vith the pulmonary circulation. He says of Ins 
own discovery, that no one had observed oi con- 
signed It to writing befoie. Aiantius, according to Portal, 
has desciibed the pulmonary circulation still bettci than 
Columbus, while Spiengel denies that he has described it at 
all. It is perfectly certain, and is admitted on all sides, that 
Columbus did not know the systemic circulation : in what 
manner he disposed of the blood does not very clearly appeal ; 
but, as he conceived a passage to exist between the ventricles 
of the heart, it is probable, thougli Ins words do not lead to 
this inference, that he supposed the aerated blood to be trans- 


mitted back in this course.’^ 

very partial to Spanish claimants, asserts 
tlie same If a more general language 
may be found in some irnters, it may he 
ascribed to their -nant of distinguishing 
the two circulations A medical friend 
mIio, atmy request, perused and consi- 
dered the passage in Scnctus, as it is 
Quoted in Allwocrden’s life, sajs in a 
letter, “ All that this passage implies 
which has any reference to the greater cir- 
culation, maj be comprised in the follow- 
ing points — 1 That the heart transmits 
a\ivif}ing prmciple along the arteries 
and {ho blood which thet contain to the 
anastomosing veins f? That this Ining 
principle mmScs the liver and the venous 
S 3 stem generally S That the ha er pro- 
duces the blood itself, and transmits it 
through the aena caaa to the heart, in 
order to obtain the vital prmciple, by 
performing the lesser circulation, which 
Servetus seems perfectly to comprehend 
“ Now, according to this mcw of the 
passage, all the movement of the blood 
7mphed IS that winch takes place from 
the Irver, through the lena ca\a to the 
heart, and tliat of the lesser circulation 
It would appear to mo that Servetus is 
on the brink of the dlsco^ cry of the cir- 
culation , but that his notions respecting 
the transmission of his ‘Mtahs spiritus’ 
diverted his attention from that great 
movement of the blood itself, which Har- 
■V ey discovered It is clear, that the 

quantity of blood sent to the heart for 
the elaboration of the vitalis spiritus, is, 
according to Servetus, only that fur- 
nished by the liver to the \ena ca^a in- 
fenor But the blood thus introduced 


IS represented by him as performing tlie 
circulation through the lungs very regu- 
larly ” 

It apjicars singular that, v hile Sen ctus 
distinctly knew that the septum of the 
heart, panes illc mcdius, ns he calls it, is 
dosed, which Berengor had discovered, 
and Vcsalius confirmed (though the bulk 
of anatomists long afterwards adhered to 
Galen’s notion of perforation), and con- 
sequently that some otlicr means must 
exist for rcstonng the blood from the 
left division of the heart to the right, lie 
should not hate seen the nccessit\ of a 
system of scssels to carry forward this 
communication 

* The leading passage in Columbus, 
(Do Re Anatomica, lib vii p 177 edit 
1559,) which I haie not found quoted 
by Portal or Sprcngcl, is as follows — 
Inter bos scntriculos septum ndcst, per 
quod fere omnes oxistimant sanguini a 
dextro ventnculo ad smistrum iditum 
patcfieri , id ut fieret facihus, in transitu 
ob Mtahum spintuum generationom de- 
mum reddi, sed longa errant mi, nnm 
sanguis per nrtcriosam venom ad pul- 
montm fertur, ibique nttenuatur, dc- 
inde cum acre unn per artcriam venalem 
nd smistrum cordis xentriculum defertur, 
quod nemo hactenus aut animadicr- 
tit nut scriptum rebquit , licet maxime 
ct ah omnibus animadi ertendum He 
nfteranrds makes a remark, in which 
Servetus had preceded him, that the size 
of the pulmonary artery (vem artenosa) 
18 greater than would be required for the 
nutrition of the lungs alone Whether 
he knew of the passages in Serietus or 
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15 CresiJpin, whoso vcrsatilo gcnias entered upon every 
field of research, has, in raons than ono of Ins 
trentisea relating to very different topics, and ospc 
aahy m that upon plants, some remarkable passages on tho 
same subject, which approach more nenrlv than any wo liavo 
seen to n just notion of tho general circulatioD, and have led 
several imtors to insist on his claim as n prior discoverer tn 
Harvey Portal admits that this might bo regarded as a fair 
pretension/ if he \\*cre to^udgo from sodi passages , but there 
are others which contradict ^ts supposition, ond showOesal 
pin to have had a confosed and imperfect idea of the ofiico 
of the Ncins, Sprcngcl, though at first he seems to incline 
more towards the jirctcnsions of Gcftnlpin, comes ulttmatel) 
almost to tlie same conclusion j and giving the reader the 
words of most importance, leaves him to form his ownjudg 
ment. The Italians ore more confident Tirabosclu and Cor- 
nioni, neither of whom are medical nuthonties, put in on unlie> 
mtoung claim for Oesolpm os tlio discoverer of the arculation 
of the blood, not without unfair reflection* on Harvey • 


BO, DOtvlthiUtMllQ; hk diLm of oclftB- 
alltj h aot p tit up t ounifect ib« 
ddetm «t to tha firoctMa oT tlw itmg* 
In Bendoft tb« blood U renarkablo | bol 
if Cdombtn bad aojcDreet k a o^ IaJ go 
of Um Chr Utl iahc Bl RndmUo, h* il^ 
Bot cboow to fellov U Ib tb« r«Qtatk«bl* 
d Wo T ur ♦>>»« (ben h oo pctfmUoo la 
tho ■optn m bt t»MB tho vmlridoo. 

Tlrobooehl, x. 49 Conltnl, vl. 0. 
U qrratca, oo tho ootboriW of caotbor 
Itolko vriltr D iclodhlo dldoo (Ihotit 
Ittfileol, I fVatoUi Utmter 1 quail, nosik 
Bkto b«o« D p io tuo dl quota eatta, af 
«WZa mnimim JaU fa fmr* 
i^hnnmciUmiiwa. InnatikKibt,tiUtDora 
rrldeoeab prod accd,vbotbcr tbb bo tree. 

Tho pomgo la CbmIpIs • Qja at Vju c** 
ParlpaMlcB b eartalalj tbo mo<t ra> 
wiobU g B tilfaifot of tho codra intUi 
that can bo fatmd U tnj writer btfbra 
Harrey I tramertbo It fhJ® Dotosa' 
OtMin Am D ffcou rtaa, rol lb p. S3. 
rdeuTo ptdmo par rtiiam artcrlk Moil' 
l«m ox dextro eorcQs Tvotricolo fflTidom 
boutbna aangutoffP, TOnqno per anortiv 
raoahi artsle vonal reddena, qra 1b d. 
nktrsm oor&rcBtdoohnB trasa. 

odaao Interim aero Crigldo per tapom 
art4(it» oanalcf, qtil Joxta artarlam to. 

1 


naWm protaBdottar dob tamn CHnCa 
ceouBiukantca, ot pnU U Oalmn, aolo 
taetn ump CJat . Iltde ns^Inls 'Itirtu* 
Udooi ox daxtro conOa rr!dHcuC:i''p«r 
pnlnoor^ In dahtram rjoadntroBhrin}* 
raxn optbni rcqioadont oa qua ex di»- 
■redooo apfurral. ham dao aunt raaa 
In deitrom Tcsukolajn dctlnonda, doo 
otlaia InalBbtrom dnonua autem onom 
lotTomlldt tantruD, alteram cdncH, tDcnv 
branb CO iognuo roaadt iK \ailgltar 
InlromlUrar tcbo nt nta^na qoldcai In 
daxtro, qavcaraappellatiir ( parra autom 
in (inlatro ex pnhaeoo In t i wlu c t iivrajtti 
uoka cat ttnd^ ot carteraroin rrnantnk 
\ta astarm edocena artcria cat magna 
qaldom ha ainhtre, qua aorta appoUatnr | 
parra aulem In dntro ad puhoooca de 
rirana, eaijoa UmilKaT doa annt tookee, 
Ot hi enicrk arteHli. 

la tbo tnedae Do Flantk va haro ■ 


aimOar but aborUr paiaoga.'' Nam In 
tnhnaUbo rldonnia alhncctom per ream 
dod ad coe tanqoam ad fBdiuun calorla 
iadtl, ct adeota halbl olthna pcrCmiotk, 
per artarlm I uolrtnaai e mpu t djctri. ' 
bui agrata ndHtn, qtil ex codani oil-* 
monto Is corao glgnlm 1 tiro taken 
thb Oom the artl^ oo Cmalpfai Co tbo 
Blegnphla Unlrcradla. 

4 •• 
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16. It IS thus manifest that several anatomists of the six- 
Generaiiy teeiith ceutury were on the veige of completely 
before"^° detecting the law by which the motion of the blood 
Harvey govemed j and the language of one is so strong, 
that we must have lecourse, in order to exclude his claim, to 
the irresistible fact that he did not confiim by proof his own 
theory, nor proclaim it in such a manner as to attract the 
attention of the woild. Certainly, when the doctrine of a ge- 
neral circulation was advanced by Hai vey, he both announced 
It as a paradox, and was not deceived m expecting that it 
would be so accounted. Those again who stiove to depre- 
ciate his onginality, sought intimations m the writings of the 
ancients, and even spread a rumour that he had stolen the 
papers of Father Paul; but it does not appear that they 
talked, like some moderns, of plagiaiism from Levasseui or 
Csesalpin. 

17 William Harvey first taught the circulation of the 
'Hisdisco- blood in London in I6l9 j but Ins Exercitatio de 

Motu Cordis was not published till l62S. ' He was 
induced, as is said, to conceive the probability of this gi eat 
tiuth, by reflecting on the final cause of those valves, which 
his master, Fabricius de Aquapendente, had demonstrated in 
the veins ; valves whose structure was such as to prevent the 
reflux of the blood towards the extiemities. Fabricius him- 
self seems to have been ignorant of this stiucture, and cer- 
tainly of the ciiculation , foi he piesumes that they serve to 
prevent the blood from flowing like a river towards the feet 
and hands, and fiom collecting in one part. Hai vey followed 
his own happy conjecture by a long inductive process of ex- 
periments on the effects of hgatuies, and on the observed 
motion of the blood 111 living animals. 

18 Poital has imputed to Hai vey an unfaii silence as to 

Seivetus, Columbus, Levasseui, and Cfesalpin, who 
do"ilbtS^to had all pieceded him in the same track. Tiraboschi 
' copies Portal, and Corniani speaks of the appropri- 
ation of Csesalpin’s discoveiy by Hai vey. It may be replied, 
that no one can reasonably presume Harvey to have been ac- 
quainted with the passage in Servetus But the imputation 
of suppressing the meiits of Columbus is grossly unjust, and 
founded upon ignoiance 01 foigetfulness of Harvey’s cele- 
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Iratod Exenntation In the proffimium to tliia. trcntisc, hp ^ 
observes, tlmt almost all aimtomists have hitherto supposed 
Anth Galen, that the mechanism of the pulse is the same ns 
that of respiration But ho not less than three times mokes 
an exception for Columbus, to whom lie most expressly refers 
the theory of a pulmonary circulation • Of Ccesalpin ho cer- 
tainly says nothing , hut there seems to bo no presumption 
that no ^YBS acquainted with that author s WTitings. Were it 
even true that he had been guided m bis researches by the 
obscure passages wo have quoted, could this set aside tlie 
merit of that patient raduction by ahich ho established bis 
own theory ? Ccesalpin asserts at best, what wo may say he 
divined, but did not know to bo tmo Harvey asserts what 
he bad demonstrated The one is on ompmc in n phHoso- 
phicnl aense, the other a legitimate minister of truth It has 
been justly said, that be alone discovera who proves , nor is 
there a more odious office, or a more sophistical coarse of 
reasoning, than to impair the credit of great men, ns Dutens 
wasted his erudioon in doing, by bunting oat cqunocol and 
msalated passages from older wntera, id order to depreemto 
the ongiimlit) of the real teachers of roankind t It may 


Fnt ocBoa biw ca qu « vutomU 
madle! «t pbQoaophl mp p mimt ntin 
CUeno roBa»m tmnn «»m fmltut, <}iMm 
ra yifitk pk. Ihit tboocb b« ecT^olf 
Um doctrlo* oT k gvnenl clrraU 
tloo >s vbctlr Ml ovn, cad ecRDti U 
pendoT vUa vin itc^ CTWT ooe, ba 
c« txprodj rrfin (p. SS. cad 41 oT (be 
E crdtctlo) tbet « palmottcr^ twtt- 
mbdon bC tbe blood to Colamlnn, 
tkrfiBO, dootkihaoqca cmtomleo) end 
obcrrrci, lo bb pimmiora. ca <n oti^ccw 
tloo to tbc nedred tbeoej qaooiodo 
pnbcblW rA (ad ntrinO AimUb* Cebo*. 
hd) tento HogoiM opxa cm* nd DUtri- 
tkmm pnloKnom, con boo rci, rcoc 
TidcGcrt ertorioM [Id cat, crtcric pnlmo> 
nclb] cT m it i c t magoitodino tftramqiN 
/■mum d kt rib utl och tco* a m davea- 
d«ttii entnlcm, p. IQ. 

t Thu If th« gcoCTcl cbsrvtcr of c 
fWlly kcnMd esd loteradng »oclk Iw 
Dntcm, Oriclitc d*i Bdooa crtci ettrv 
iniea cm Moderoec. Joedee b doc to 
pM» who here Int ftniek ont, cm 
witbont fbOowing up, origlncl kin* In 
*aj edeoM) bot not ct tbccspcDnof 


tbon who, groncllj wUboot ka»&dn 
of what bad bem nid bdbre, baft ok* 
dneod tbc nmc prlndplc* ftom noaamng 
or rrom obtcrralkn, cad carried tbm 
out to important comc qu ocq. Pcical 
qoote* Uootal{m for tbetbrewd rcmarLt 
uct we iboulo try a edcq wbo nji a 
vice tblsf, (or we maj oAn And tbat be 
doe* Dot uodentaad it. Tbon wbo co- 
tcTtain a CMwbld JnloTsy fmodcniplii* 
locophj ar* glad to ar^ tbcmnlraa of 
■uafa bnntm into obnorc cntiqQhT aa 
Dolana, cod thej ere neooded bj clf tlw 
endoua, tbc lutcasdUl, cad by mam of 
tb« onr^cctlog KBODg mankind. With 
rtcpcet to tbe Immcdicta qpcMlon, tbe 
paangec wideh Dutcnc bu quoted iVora 
lUppocTatea aod Plato hare certainly 
•11 appeararK* of nprtidng c real elm- 
UtMo of tbc blood by tbc word* r ^teSer 
and rr^i^i^i^ii'n chuwwrt btitotban,and 
wpcelally 00 c from Mcmeainc, on which 
•otae nllcoec baa been placed, oo- 
thing more then tbe flm and rcA x f 
tbc blood, vUeh tbe eofttractloa end (B. 
latathro of tbc beert w«i wppoccJ to 
prodoee. Sec Dotooi, oJ 0. p. 8 13 , 
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indeed be tbouglit wonderful that Seivctiis, Columbus, or 
Cresalpin should not have more distinctly apprehended the 
consequences of what they maintained, since it seems difiicult 
to conceive the lesser circulation without the greater; hut 
the defectiveness of their views is not to he alleged as a coun- 
tei balance to the more steady sagacity of JIarvey. Tlic solu- 
tion of their falling so short is that they were right, not indeed 
quite by guess, hut upon insnnicient proof ; and that tlic con- 
sciousness of this embarrassing their minds prevented them 
from deducing inferences which now appear inesistihle. In 
every department of jihilosophy, the lescarches of the first 
inquirers have often been arrested by similar causes.’^ 

19- Ilarve}^ is the authoi of a tieatise on generation, 
wherein he maintains that all animals, including 
t/cai^on men, arc derived from an egg. In this hook wc 
first find an argument maintained against sponta- 
neous generation, winch, in the case of the lower animals, 
liad been generally received. Spreiigel thinks this treatise 
prolix, and not equal to the author’s reputation. t It nas 
hist published in 1651. 

20. Next in impoitancc to the discovery of Harvey is that 
of Asellius as to the lacteal vessels. Eustachius 
<Iisnn ered had observed the thoracic duct in a horse. But 
bj sc us more by chance, as he owns, than by 

sagacit)'’, perceived the lacteals in a fat dog wliom lie opened 
soon after it had eaten. Tins was in 1622, and his treatise 
De Lacteis Venis was published in l627.t Ilaivey did not 
assent to this discoveiy, and endeavouied to dispute the use 


Mr Coleridge 1ms been deceived in tlie 
same manner by some lines of Jordano 
Bruno, ivliich be takes to describe the 
circulation of the blood , svberens they 
merelj express its mo\emcnt to and fro, 
meat et remcal, u Inch might bo by the 
same system of vessels 

The biographer of Harvey in the 
Biograpliie Universcllc strongly vindi- 
cates bis claim Tous les bommes in- 
struits conviennent nujourd’hui que 
Harvey est la veritable auteur de cette 
belle d^couverte Cdsalpm pressen- 
toit la circulation nrtfirielle, en siipposant 
que le sang rdtoume des extrdmitds au 
coeur , mais ces assertions ne fiiront 


point prouvdes, dies nc sc trouvdrcnt 
Cta}dcs par nucuno experience, par auciin 
fait , ct I’on pout dire de Ccsalpin qu’il 
divina presque la grande circulation 
dont les lois lui furent totilcrociit in- 
connues , la decouverte cn etait reservde 
A Guillaume Ilnrvej 

f Hist, do la blddecine, iv 299 Por- 
tal, 11 477 

i Portal, 11 4C1 Sprengel, i\ 201 
Peiresc soon after tins got the body of a 
man fresh hanged after a good supper, 
and had the pleasure of confirming the 
discover) of Aselhus bj his own c}cs. 
Gassendi, Vita Pcirescii, ji 177 
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of the ^csMl8 , nor is it to Ins liononr thnt even to the end of 
hi8 hfo he disrcpnrdcd the snbscqpcnt confirmation that 
Pecquet and Bartholin had fornislicd * The fonner dc 
lected the common origin of the lacteal and lymphatic v«icl8 
10 lCt7, though hia work on the snbject wns not pullislied 
tUl 1G51 Bat Ohms Rudheck wn« ilie first who clcnrlj 
distinguished these two kinds of vessels 

21 iidieincr pro\cd that the retina is tho organ of sight, 
nnd that tlic humours «.r\c onl) to refract the rajs 
which paint die olgcct on the optic nrne Tins 
^^ls in n treatise entitled Ocnhis, hoc cst, Fundamen 
tom Opbeum, I0l9 + Tlio writings of sc\en\\ anatomists 
of this penod, such as Riolan, Veshng, Bardiohn, contain 
partial accessions to the science, hut it scents to ba\c been 
less enriched by great discoeenes after those olrcndj named, 
than in the preceding century 

22. The mystical mediant of Paracclsns continued to Iiatts 
many advocates In Germany A new class of m 
thusmsts sprung from the same uchool, nnd railing 
thcmsels’cs Rosicruaans, pretended to airc diseases 
by faith and imagination A true nosicrutnan, they held, 
had only to look on a patient to cun. him Tlic analogy of 
magnetism, rented in the Inst and present nge, tros com 
monlj employed t Of this school the nio^t eminent was 
Van Ilelmont who combined tho Pnmcelsmn 8U|H:rstitions 
with some original ideas of Ins own His general idea of 
mediaoo was t(mt Us business was to regulate dm nrelweus, 
an immaterial principle of lift and licallh , to >\bicb, like 
Pnracekus, In. attributed a myiitcnoas being nnd cfTicacj 
TIic sent of die Brcliieus is in the stomneh , nnd it is to be 
effected either by a idiemo of diet or dirough the imagina 
tion Sprengef praises Van Ilelmont for oserthrowung 
many current errors, and for nmiooncing principles since 


Sprwirt hr 'W. 

14 S70. 

AQ In TulQn Crotl of IIow 
0 (M of Uw prln«lpa] tbcowf UiU I to*' 
diont, WlWhjf j al1th*tQTnbnU«THid 
fynr or a*truta, «bkh connot ort »llh» 
CTTt • bodf b«t fma en« (o m- 

<Hbcr All tUop In Uie DWToewnara 


Tomi alio in tlw nltmovTB. Th^ hi 
Irani of »itnd u d U GahaUt,fro(a vbWh 
the acWtm h uoifd. TbW G bafn or 
li ti a roapKt to titmul 
ebjfrtswWchluhifUttrarti. 5frdW»« 
•rt by « raagOrtU finer. Sarroffrl 50. 
aC3. 
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rpuisued.^ The French physicians adheied to the Hippo- 
cratic school^ m opposition to- what Sprengel calls the 
Chemiatric, which more or less may be reckoned that of 
Paracelsus. The Italians were still renowned m medicine. 
Sanctorius, De Medicina Statica, 1614, seems the only work 
to which we need allude. It is loaded Avith eulogy by 
-Portal, Tiraboschi, and other writers, t 


Sect. III. 


On Oriental Literature — Hebretu Learning — Arabic and other Eastern 

Languages 


23. During no period of equal length since the revival of 
Diffusion of letters, has the knowledge of the Hebrew language 
Hebrew becD, apparently, so much diffused among the lite- 
rary world as in that before us. The frequent sprinkling of 
Its characters in works of the most miscellaneous eiudition. 
will strike the eye of every one who habitually consults them. 
Nor was this learning by any means so much confined to 
the clergy as it has been in later times, though their order 
naturally furnished the greater poi tion of those who laboured 
in that field. Some of the chief Hebraists of this age were 
laymen. The study of this language prevailed most in the 
protestant countries of Europe, and it was cultivated with 
much zeal in England. The period between the last years of 
Elizabeth and the Restoration may perhaps be reckoned that 
in which a knowledge of Hebrew has been most usual among 
oui divines. 

24. Upon this subject I can only asseit what I collect to 
be the verdict of judicious cntics. t It seems that the Hebrew 
» 

* Vol V p 22 arranged, and highly useful for reference 

t Portal, 11 391 Tiraboschi, xi 270 Jenisch, in his preface to Meninski’s 
Biog Univ Thesaurus, (Vienna, 1780,) has traced a 

t The fifth viilume of Eiclihom’s sketch of the same subject. We may 
Geschichte der Cultur is devoted to the have trusted in some respects to Simon, 
progress of Oriental literature in Europe, Histoire Cntique du Vieux Testament, 
not very full in characterising the various The biographical dictionanes,Enghsh and 
productions it mentions, but analytically French, have of course been resorted to 
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lon^unge was not yet suffiaently fitad!C<l in tlic method most ^ 
hkdy to givo an insight into its pnnciplcs, by com i— 
paring it with all tho cognate tongoes, latterly hTu^wt 
called Semitic, spoken lu tlie noighbonnng parts of 
Asia, and manifestly springing from a common scarce 
Postel, indeed, bad made somo attempts at tins m the last 
centnry, but his learning twis very slight} and Sclnndlcr,^ 
published in l6l2 a L^con Pcntaglottom, in which tho 
Arabic, os well as ^Tinc and Chaldnic, were placed in 
opposition with the Hebrew text. Loms do Dicn, whoso 
Remarks on all tho Books of the Old Testament ** were 


published at Leyden in 1G4-S, has fre<jucntly recourse to 
some of tho kindred languages, m order to explain tho 
Hebrew • But tho 6rst mstrnctors in tlio latter bad been 
Jewish rabbis , and tho Hebraists of tbo sixteenth age had 
imbibed a prgudico not unnatural though nnfounded, that 
thar teachers were best conversant with the language of their 
forefathers, + They had donved from tho same source an 
extravagant notion of tlio Icanty, antiqnity, and capacity of 
the Hebrew, and, combining this with still more chimerical 
dreams of a mystical philosophy, lost sight of all real pnn 
aples of cnaasoi 

25 The most omineat Hebrew scholars of this age were 
tho two Boxtorfi of Basle, father and son, both do- 
voted to the rabbinical sciiool The elder who had 
become diatingaished before the end of the preceding centnry, 
pnblishod a grammar m lG09, which long continued to bo 
reckoned the best, and a lexicon of Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Synoc, in 1623, which was not superseded for more tlmn a 
hundred years. Many other works relating to these three 
dialects, as well as to that of tho later Jew's, do honour to tho 
erudition of tho elder Buxtorf , but he is considered ns repre- 
senting a class of Hebraists winch in tho more comprehensive 
onentalism of the eighteenth centuiy has lost much of its 
credit. The son trod closely in his father s footsteps, whom 


tBm e n , Hbt. CrMqna da VIetrx 
TattaMuL p.4(k, 

t Thl« ym Dot tb* cut wUh T.nf>i^ 
vbo re^wted Um aotbotl^ ot tb« nbUa, 
aad tbod^ DotM bat CbriiUAm ocfoU 
u ad eiiUij i a tba Old TotniMat 


p. 375 Bat SJtnwtcr Fulm, aad v. 
T«nl otben, vfao an foasa In tb« CH* 
tki flacri, gm wtj to tb« pnjadle* In 
broar oT nbblnlcal oplnlooi, aad tbalr 
nmnentarlaa are eo Qa cn m ntJT too Ju 
dakaL p. 405. 
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"he succeeded as piofessor of Hebrew at Basle. They held 
this chair between them more than seventy years. The 
younger Buxtorf was engaged in controversies which had not 
begun in his fathei’s lifetime. Morin, one of those learned 
Protestants who had gone over to the church of Rome, 
systematically laboured to establish the authority of those ver- 
sions which the church had approved, by weakening that of 
the text which passed for original. * Hence he endeavoured 
to show, though this could not logically do much for his 
object, that the Samaritan Pentateuch, then lately brought to 
Europe, which is not in a different language, but merely the 
Hebrew written in Samaritan characters, is deserving of 
preference above what is called the Masoretic text, from 
which the protestant versions are taken. The variations 
between these are sufficiently numerous to affect a favourite 
hypothesis, borrowed from the rabbis, but strenuously mam- 
tamed by the generality of Protestants, that the Hebrew text 
of the Masoretic recension is perfectly incoirupt. t Morin’s 
opinion was opposed by Buxtorf and Hottinger, and by other 
wnters even of the Romish church. It has, however, been 
countenanced by Simon and Kenmcott. Tlie integrity, at least, 
of the Hebrew copies was gradually given up, and it has since 
been shown that they differ greatly among themselves. The 
Samaritan Pentateuch was first published in 1645, several 
years after this controversy began, by Siomta, editor of the 
Parisian Polyglott. This edition, sometimes called by the 
name of Le Jay, contains most that is in the Polyglott of 
Antwerp, with the addition of the Syriac and Arabic versions 
of the Old Testament. 

26. An epoch was made in Hebrew ciiticism by a work 
of Louis Cappel, piofessor of that language at Saumur, the 
Arcanum Punctuationis Revelatum, m 1624. He 
rej^tel’by maintained m this an opinion pi omulgated by Elias 
Levita, and held by the first reformers and many 
othei Protestants of the highest authority, though contrary to 
that vulgar orthodoxy which is always omnivoious, that the 
vowel points of Hebrew were invented by certain Jews of 
Tiberias in the sixth century. They had been generally 


• Simon, p 522 


f Id p 522 Eichhorn, v 464. 
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decmc<l cocvnl with tlio Inngoogc, or nt least brooght in by ^ 
Esdms through divioe inspimtion It is not surprising that 
sncli an hypothesis clashed xvilb the prejudices of mankind, 
and Coppel was obliged to publish his work in Holland 
The Protestants looked upon it as too great n conceflsion m 
favour of tho Vulgate i which havioff been translated before 
the Masorebc punctuation, on Coppel's hypothesis, hod been ^ 
applied to the text, might now claim to stand on Iii^bet 
ground, and ^VIl3 not to be judged by these innovnlionsj 
After twenty j-eara the younmr Boxtorf endea\ cured to vin 
dicate the ontiqnity of vowel points , but it is now confessed 
that the victory remained with Coppel, who has been styled 
the father of Hebrew enbasro His pnnapol work is the 
Onbea Sacra, published nt Pans m IWO, wherein ho still 
farther discredits tlie exisbog manosenpts of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, as well aa tho Mnsoretic punctuabon • ' 

27 Tbe rabbinical literature, meaning as well tlio Talmud 
ond other anaeot books, as those of tho later oges nttm 
smee the revival of intellectual pursuits among the 
Jews of Spam and the Bast, gavo ocenpabon to a consider- 
able doss of sdiolors. Several of these belong to England, 
such aa Ainsworth, Godwin, Ligbtfoot, Sclden, and Po- 
CDcke. The onbqoibes of Judaism were illustrated by 
Cunrcas in Jus Reginm Hebrmoruro, 1G2S, and especially 
^ Selden, botli in tho Uxor Hebraica, and in tho Ircnbso 

Jure Naturali et Genbnra juxtn Hcbrrvos But no one 
has left a more durable reputnbon in tins literature than 
Bochart, a protcstnnt minister nt Cnen His Geograplim 
Sacra, published ro is not tho most famous of Ins 

works, but tlie only one which falls wthm tins period It 
displays great leornmg and sagaaty , but it was impossible, 

08 has becnjastly observed, that he could thoroughly cluci 
date this subject at a brao when wo knew conipnrnb\'dy httlo 
of modern Asia, and hod few good books of travels. A 
similar observabon might of course be applied to Ins Hioro 
xoicon, on the animals menboued m Scripture Both these 
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NYOiks, howevei, were much extolled in tlie seventeenth 
cental y. 

28. In the Chaldee and Syriac lang-na<Tcs, which approach 
cimWocnnd SO closcly to Hcbrcw, tliat the best scholars in the 
syrinc. latter are laiely unacquainted with them, besides the 
Buxtorfs, we find Ferrari, autiioi of a Syriac lexicon, pub- 
lished at Rome in lG22 ; Louis do Dieu of Leyden, nhose 
Syriac grammar appeared in 162G ; and the Synac trans- 
dation of the Old Testament in the Parisian Poljglott, edited 
by Gabiiel Sionita, in lfj4'2. A Syriac college for theMaron- 
ites of Libamis had been founded at Rome by Gregory XIII. ; 
but It did not asyctpioducc any thing of importance. 

29 . But a language incomparably more rich in literary 

treasures, and long neglected bv Buroi)(‘, began now 

Arabic , ’ ® 1 . , r 

to take a conspicuous place in the annals of learning. 
Scaliger deserves the glory of being the fiist real Arabic 
scholar ; for Postel, Christman, and a very few more of the 
sixteenth centurj’’, are hardly worth notice. His friend, 
Casaubon, who extols his acquirements, ns usual, very highly, 
devoted himself some time to this study. But Scaliger made 
use of the language chiefly to enlarge his own vast sphere of 
erudition. He published nothing on the subject j but his 
collections became the base of Rapheling’s Arabic lexicon ; 
and it IS said, that they were far more extensive than what 
appears in that work. He who properly added this language 
Erpenius domaiii of learning, was Eipenius, a natne 

of Gorcuni, who, at an eaily age, had gained so un- 
rivalled an acquaintance with the Oriental languages as to be 
appointed piofessor of them at Leyden, in I6l3. He edited 
the same year the above-mentioned lexicon of Raphehng, and 
published a grammai, which might not only be accounted the 
fiist composed m Em ope that deserved the name, but became 
the guide to most later scholars. Erpenius gave several 
other works to the world, chiefly connected nnth the Arabic 
veision of the Scriptures.*' Gohus, his successoi 
m the Oriental chair at Leyden, besides publishing 
a lexicon of the language, which is said to be still the most 
copious, elaborate, and complete that has appeared t, and 
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•ereml editions of Arabic wntin^, -poetical and histoncal, , 
contnbuted still more extensively to bnng the range of 
Arabian literature before the world He enriched with a 
hnodred and fifty manascnpts, collected in his travels, the 
library of Lej'den to which Srahger had beqneathed forty 
The mannscnpta belonging to Crpenins found their ^vay to 
Cambndge , while, partly by tiie rnumficence of Land, 
portly by later accessions, the Bodleian Idbraiy at Oxford 
became extremely nch in this line. Tbe mnch larger collec ^ 
tiou in the Escnnnl seems to Lave been chiefly formed under 


Philip HL England u'as now as conspicnons in Arabian os 
in Hebrew learning Selden, Gr^ve*, and Pococko, espe 
aally the last, who was probably eqnal to any Onental scholar 
whom Europe Itad hitherto produced, by translations of the 
histoncal and philosophical wntingi of the Saracenic penod, 
gave a larger compass to general erudition + 

30 Ihe remaimng langnages of the East are of less im 


portance. The Turkish had attracted some degree 
of attention in the sixteenth century, bnt the first 
grammar was published by Megiser, m 1612, a 
very slight performance , and a better at Pans, by do Ryer, 
in l630 J The Persic grararoar was given at Rome by 
Raimondi, m 1614, by de Bieu, at Leyden m l6S9 » by 
Greaves, at London, in 1641 and 164^ J An Armenian 


dictionary, by Rivoh, in 1621 seems the only accession to 
onrjknowledge of that anaent language dnnng tins penod. i| 
Athanasins Kircher, a man of immense erudition, restored 
the Coptic, of which Eqrope bad been wholly ignorant. 
Those farther eastward had not yet began to enter into the 
Btndiea of Enrope Nothing was known of the Indian , bnt 
some Chinese manascnpts bad been brought to Rome and 
Madnd as early as 1580 , and not long afterwards, two 
Jesuits, Roger and Ricci both raissionanes in Oiioa, were 
the first who acquired a sufifiaent knowledge of the language 
to translate from it ^ But scarcely any farbier advance took 
place before the middle of the century 
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On Giograph^ and Jlmtor^ 


31. PuRCHAS, an English clcig}ni!n), imbued by nature, 
iM.rrin?’. Halvluyt, ^\^tb u stiong bias towards geogra- 
riigrim pineal studies, aftei having foinied an e\tensi\c 
libiaiy 111 tliat dejiartment, and consulted, as be professes, 
above 1200 authors, published the fiist volume of Ins Pilgimi, 
a collection of voyages in all paits of the world, m lOlS , 
foul more followed in 162,5. The accuiacy of this useful 
compiler has been denied by those ^ho have had better rne.ins 
of knowledge, and piob.ably is infeiioi to that of Ilnklnyt; 
but his labour was fai moie comprehensive. Tlie Pilgrim 
was at all events a gieat source of knowledge to the con- 
tempoianes of Puichas.* 

32. Oloarius wsas ambassador from the Duke of Ilolstem 

oicarhH md Moscovy aiid Pcisia from 1633 to 1639. His 
ric£odciia travels, m German, weie jnibhshed in l6l7, mid 
hav'c been several times lejirmtcd and transkited. 
He has well described the baibnrism of Pussia and the 
despotism of Persia , he is dillusc and ejiisodical, but not 
wearisome , he observes well and relates faithfully : .ill who 
have knowm the countiies he has visited are said to speak 
w^ell of him.t Pietio della V.allc is a fai moie amusing 
writer. He has thiowm his ti^avels ov'ci Syiia and Peisia 
into the foim of letters w'littcn fiom time to time, and which 
he professes to hav^e lecov'eied fiom his coiiespondents. Tins 
pel haps is not a veiy probable story, both on account of the 
length of the letteis, and the w-ant of that reference to the 
present time and to small passing events, wdnch such as are 
authentic commonly exhibit. His obscurations, however, on 
all the countries he visited, especially Persia, are apparently 
consistent wntli the kiiowdedge we liave obtained from later 
travelleis. Gibbon says that none ha\re bettei observed Persia, 
but his vanity and piolixity aie insufferable. Yet I think that 

* Biogr Umv Pinkerton’s Collection of Vojnges and Travels Tlie latter does 
not value Purclias liighly for correctness 
Biogr Universelle 
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De^la Vafle can barfly be reckoned tedious , and if be'ia'i 
little egotistical, the usual and almost laudable chamc{enstic 
of travellers, this gives a liveliness and racy air to his nnrra 
tive What his wife, the Lady Moani, an Assynnn Christian, 
whom ho met with at Bagdad, and who accompanied hun 
throogh his long wandenngB, may really have been, we'ean 
only judge from his eulogies on her beauty her fidelity, and 
her conrago , but slie mrows an nir of romnneo over Fns 
adventures, not unpleasmg to tho reader The travels of 
Pietro della Valle took place from 1G14 to l62C, but the 
book was first published at Rome in l650, and has been 
translated into difibrent languages. 

S3 The Lexicon Geogrnphicnm of Ferrari, in 1C27» was 
the chief general work ou geography, it is nlplm 
beQcal, and contains 9000 articles The errors 
have been corrected in later editions, so tliat the first would 
probably be required in order to estimate tho knowledge of 
Its author’s age * 

34 The h^ measure, perimps, of gcographieal eoence, 
are the mop published from time to tune, as pr 
fectly for tne most prt, wo may presume, as their 
editors could render them If we compare the map of the 
world in the “ Theatrum Orbis Tcrrorum aivo Novns Atlas” 
of Blaew in 1548 with that of the edition of Ortohus pub 
lished at Antwerp in 1512, the improvements will not appear 
exceedingly great. Amenca is still separated from Asia by 
the straits of Anion about lat 50 , but the coast to the south 
IS made to trend away more fhan before , on the N E. coast 
we find Davis’s Sea, and Estotiland has vuoished to give 
way to Greenland. Canada contmuea to be roost inaccurately 
laid down, though thero is a general idea of lakes and nvers 
better than in Ortelms, Scandinavia is far better, and toler 
ably correct. In the South, Terra del Fuego terminates in 
Cape Horn, instead of being united to Terra Australia , but 
m the East, Corea appears os an obloug island , the Sea of 
Aral 18 not set down and the wall of China is placed nortJi 
of the fiftieth parallel India is very mnch too small, and the 
shape of the Caspian Sea is wholly maccnnitc. But a com 

Ul. xi. 418 Blogr UnlTtniB*. 
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parison wtli the map m Hakluyt, mentioned in our second 
volume, will not exhibit so much superiority of Blaew’s 
Atlas. The latter however shows more knowledge of the 
interior countiy, especially in North America, and a better 
outline in manypaits of the Asiatic coast. The maps of 
particular legions in Europe are on a large scale, and 
numerous. Speed’s maps, 1646, appeal by no means in- 
feiior to those of Blaew , but several of the errors are the 
same. Consideiing the progress of commerce, especially 
that of the Dutch, during this half century, we may rather 
be surpiised at the defective state of these maps. 

35. Two histones of geneial reputation were published in 

Da^iiadnd Italian language duiing these fifty years, one of 
Bcntiiogiio gjyjj France by Davila, in l630, and 

another of those in Flandeis by Caidinal Bentivogho. Both 
of these had the advantage of inteiesting subjects ; they had 
keen sufficiently conveisant until the actors to know much 
and to judge well, without that particular responsibility which 
tempts an historian to prevarication. They were both men 
of cool and sedate tempers, accustomed to think policy a 
game in which the strong play with the weak, obtuse, espe- 
cially the formei, in moral sentiment, but on this account not 
inclined to calumniate an opposite party, or to withhold ad- 
miiation from intellectual power Both these histones may 
be read over and over with pleasure , if Davila is too refined, 
if he is not altogether faithful, if his style wants the ele- 
gance of some older Italians, he more than redeems all this 
by the importance of his subject, the variety and picturesque- 
ness of his narration, and the acuteness of his leflections. 
Bentivogho is reckoned, as a writer, among the very first of 
his age. 

36. The History of the War of Granada, that is, the i e- 

belhon of the Moriscos in 1565, by the famous 
wTnlf Diego de Mendoza, was published posthumously in 
1610 It is placed by the Spaniards themselves on 
a level with the most renowned of the ancients. The French 
have now their first general historian, Mezeray, a 
Mereray esteemed for Ins lively style and bold sense, 

but little read, of course, in an age like the last oi our own, 
which have demanded an exactness in matter of fact, and an 
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extent of historical crnidition, which was formerly anknown 
"We now began, in England, to cultivate histoncn! 
composition and with so much success, that the 
]3resont period was far more prodacti\*c of snch works os ‘ 
deservo remembrance than a whole century that next followed 
Bat tlnj most considerable of these liavu already been 
mentioned Lord Herbert of Qierbnry's History of ^^**^**^ 
Henry VIII ought hero to bo added to the list, as a book of 
good authority, relativTly at least to any that preceded, and 
wntten in a manly and judicious spint« CamdenV Life of 
Elizabeth IS also a solid and valnable history Bacon*a Life 
of Henry VII is something more , it is the first instaucc in 
our langnago of the application of philosophy to reasoning on 
public events in the manner of the ancients nnd the Italians 
Praise upon Henrj is too largely bestowed , hut it was in the 
nature of Bacon to admire too much a crafty and selfish 
policy, and he thouglit also, no donbt, that so near an ances- 
tor of his own sovereign should not be treated with 8c\Tro 
impartiality 


Sect V 

O* Geurrml StmU vf IMfrttvrt 

S7 Of the Italian nnd other continental nniversilies, we 
have little to say beyond what may be collected from 
the general tenor of this litemrj history, that they ^ 
contnbuted little to those dcjmrtmcnts of knowledge to nhich 
we have paid most attention nnd adlicring pertmadously 
to their ancient studies, were loft behind in the advance of tlie 
human raiud They wore, indeed, not leas crowded with 
scholars than before, being the necessary nnd prescribed road 
to lacmtive professions. In theology, Ian, and mediane, 
saences, the two former of which, at least, did not claim to 
be progressive, they might sustnia a respectable posture , in 
philosophy, nnd oven m pobte letters, they wore less pro- 
raiaent. 
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38. The English universities are in one point of view very- 
different from those of the rest of Europe. Their 
Hbrnr^ ' great endowments created a lesident class, neither 
teachers nor students,, who might devote an unbroken 
leisuie to learning with the advantage of that command of 
books Avliich no othei couise of life could have afforded. It 
is true that in no age has the number of these been great j 
but the diligence of a few is enough to cast a veil over the 
laziness of many. The century began with an extraordinary 
piece of foitune to the university of Oxford, which formed m 
the seventeenth century, whatever it may since have been, one 
great cause of her literary distinction. Sir Thomas Bodley, 
Avith a munificence which has rendered his name more immor- 
tal than the foundation of a family could have done, bestowed 
on the university a library collected by him at great cost, 
building a magnificent room fonts reception, and bequeathed 
laige funds foi its increase. The building was completed in 
1606 ; and Casaubon has, veiy shortly afterwaids, given 
such an account of the university itself, as well as of the Bod- 
leian libiaiy, as will perhaps be mteresting to the readei, 
though It contains some of those mistakes into which a 
stranger is apt to fall. 

39 . “ I wrote you word,’^ he says in July, I6l3, to one 
of his coriespondents, “a month since, that I was 
^Mou^tof going to (Jxrord in order to visit that university and 
Its libraiy, of which I had heard 'much. Every 
thing proved beyond my expectation. The colleges are nu- 
mierous ; most of them verywich. The revenues of these 
colleges maintain above two thousand students, geneially of 
respectable parentage, and some even of the first nobility ; for 
what we call the habits of pedagogues (piedagogica vitee ratio) 
is not found in these English colleges. Leaining is here cul- 
tivated in a liberal style, the heads of houses live handsomely, 
even splendidly, like men of rank. Some of them can spend 
ten thousand livres (^about 1000/. at that time, if I mistake 
not^ by the year. I much approved the mode in which pecu- 
niary concerns are kept distinct from the business of leara- 
ing.* Many still are found, who emulate the liberality of 

Res studiosorum et rationes sepa- gnen the translation which seemed bestj 
ratas sunt, quod valde probavi I have but I may be mistaken 
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their predecessors. Hence new bmldings nso every-day , 
even some new colleges are raised from the foondation , some 
are enlarged, such as that of IMerton, over which Savile pre- 
sides, and sereral more. There is one begun by Caramal 
AVolsev, which if it shoold be completed, will bo worthy oi 
the greatest admiration Bathe left at his death manjbaild 
mgs which he had begun in an nnhmshed state, and whichno 
one expects to see complete None of tbe colleges, however 
attracts me so much as the Bodleian library, a work rather 
for a king than a pnvate roan It is certain that Bodley, 
living or dead, roast have expended J200 000 hvrcs on tbal 
building Ihe ground plot is the 6gnre of the lt5tter T The 
part which represents the perpendicalar stem was formerly 
bont by some pnnee, and is very handsome , the rest was 
addedby Bodley with no lees magniBcence In the lov^r'parl 
18 a divinity s<AooI, to which perhaps nothing m Europe i! 
comparable. It is vaulted with pwiliar skill The nppei 
story IB the library itself, very w^ bmlt, and fitted with at 
immense qaaobty of books. Do not imagine that sad 
plenty of manosenpts can be found here, as m the roya 
libraiy (of Pans) , there are not a few manosenpU in Eng 
land, bat nothing to what tbe king posaessea. Bat the nnm 
her of pnnted b^ka is wonderfal and increasing every year, 
for Bodley has beqneathed a considerable revenue for thai 
purpose. As long as I remamed at Oxford I passed whoh 
days in the hbrary , for books cannot be taken out, bnt th( 
library is open to all scholars for seven or eight hoars ever^ 
dny Yoa might always see therefore many of these greedily 
enjoying tbe bmnqnet prepared for them, wbicii gave me no 
small pTeasnre.”* 

40 The Earl of Pembroke, Selden and above all, Arcb^ 
bishop Laud, greatly improved the Bodleian hbrary It 
became, especially througn the munificence of that prelate, 
extremely nch m Onantm mnnnscnpts. The Dnke oi Back 
ingbam presented a collection made by Erpenins to the pob 
he hbrary at Cambridge, which, though far behind that of the 
sister umversity, was ennehedby many donations, and became 
very considerable. Usher formed the library of Tnmty Col 
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leg'e, Dublin ; an university founded on tbe English model, 
with noble revenues, and a corporate body of fellows and 
scholars to enjoy them. 

41. A catalogue of the Bodleian library was published by 

James in 1620. It contains about 20,000 ai tides. 
Rodleian Of these no great number are in English, and such 
as theie aie chiefly of a later date than the year 
1600 , Bodley, perhaps, had been rather negligent of poetiy 
and plays. The editor observes that there were in the library 
thiee or four thousand volumes in modern languages. Tins 
catalogue is not classed, but alphabetical j which James men- 
tions as something new, remarking at the same time the 
difficulty of classification, and that in the German catalogues 
we find grammais entered undei the head of philosophy. 
One published by Draud, Bibliotheca Classica, sive Catalogus 
Officinalis, Frankfort, l62<5, is hardly worth mention. It 
professes to be a general list of printed books , but as tbe 
number seems to be not more than 30,000, all in Latin, it 
must be very defective. About two fifths of tbe whole are 
theological. A catalogue of the library of Sion College, 
founded m 1631, was printed in 1050, it contains eight oi 
nine thousand volumes.* 

42. The library of Leyden had been founded by the first 

continen. pniicc of Oraiige. Scahger bequeathed his own to 
taiiibraries obtained the Oiiental manuscripts of 

Golius. A catalogue Jiad been punted by Peter Bertius as 
early as 1597*t Blany public and private hbiaiies either 
now began to be foimed in Fiance, or received gieat acces- 
sions ; among the latter, those of the historian De Thou, and 
the president Seguier t No German library, aftei that of 
Vienna, had been so consideiable as one formed in the couise 
of several ages by the Electois Palatine at Heidelbeig. It 
contained many rare manuscripts. On the capture of the 
city by Tilly m 1622, he sent a number of these to Rome, 
and they long continued to sleep in the recesses of the Vatican. 
Napoleon, emulous of such a precedent, obtained thirty-eight 
of the Heidelberg manuscripts by the treaty of Tolentiuo, 
which were transmitted to Pans. On the restitution of these 
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m 1815, It was justly thoagbt thai prescnption was noftobe 
pleaded by Home for the rest of the plunder especially when 
she was recovering what she had lost by the same n^ht of 
spohation , and the a hole collection has been replaced in the 
library of Heidelberg 

43 The Itafinn academies have been often represented os 
partaking in the alleged decline of literary spirit 
donng the first part of the seventeenth century 
^or IS this reproach a new one. Boccalini after the cOra 
mencement of this period, tclb os that these institnUons once 
BO famous had fallen into decay, thar ardent zeal ra litemry 
exercises and discossions havtng abated by time, so that while 
they had once been frequented by pnvnte men, and esteemed 
by pnnees, they were now abandoned nod despised by nil 
They petition Apollo, therefore, in a chapter of his Ra^na 
gli di Pamasso, for a reform But the god replies that all 
things have their old age and decay, and as nothing con pre 
vent the neatest pair of slippers from weanng out, so nothing 
can rcscae academies from a similar lot , hence ho can only 
advise them to suppress the worst, and to supply their places 
by others,* If oolp such a connsel were required, the insti 
tution of academies m general would not pensh And in fact 
we really find chat while some societies of this class came to 
nothing, 08 is always the case with self constituted bodies, the 
seventeenth ccotury had births of its own to boast, not infe 
nor to the older progeny of the lost age. Tlie Academy of 
Hnmonsts at Rome was one of these. It arose casually at 
the mamago of a young noblenoan of the Mnnciui family, 
and took the same line as many bad done, reciting verses and 
discoorses, or occasionaDy representing plays. Tho tragedy 
of Demetnus by Rocco, one of this academy, is reckoned 
among the best of the age. The Apatisti of Florence took 
thar name from Fioretti who had assumed the appellation of 
Udeno Nisielo Academico Apatista. The Rom of Siena, 
whom the government bad suppressed in 1568, revived again 
in 1605 and nvalled another soaety of the same aty the 
Intronati The former especially dedicated tbejr time to pas- 
toral in the rustic dialect (comedm msQcale), a speaea of 
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dramatic writing’ that might amuse at the moment, and was 
designed for no other end, though several of these farces are 
extant. * 

44. The Academy Della Crusca, which had more solid ob- 

jects for the advantages of letters m view, has been 
ThcLincei jjj another place. But that of the Lincei, 

founded by Frederic Cesi, stands upon a higher ground than 
any of the rest. This young man was born at Rome in 
1585, son of the Duke of Acqua Sparta, a father and a fa- 
mily known only for their pride and ignorance. But nature 
had created in Cesi a philosophic mind , in conjunction with a 
few of similar dispositions, he gave his entire regard to science, 
and projected himself, at the age of eighteen, an academy, 
that IS, a private association of friends for intellectual pursuits, 
which, with lefeience to their desiie of piercing with acute 
discernment into the depths of truth, he denominated the 
Lynxes. Their device was that animal, with its eyes turned 
towards heaven, and tearing a Cerberus mth its claws , thus 
intimating that they were prepared for war against error and 
falsehood. The church, always suspicious, and inclined to 
make common cause with all established tenets, gave them 
some tiouble, though neither theology nor politics entered 
into their scheme. This embraced, as in their academies, 
poetry and elegant literature , but physical science was their 
peculiar object. Porta, Galileo, Colonna, and many othei 
distinguished men, both of Italy and the Tiansalpine coun- 
tiies, were eni oiled among the Lynxes , and Cesi is said to 
have framed rather a visionary plan of a general combination 
of philosophei s, in the manner of the Pythagoreans, which 
should extend itself to every part of Europe. The constitu- 
tions of this imaginary order were even published m l624 ; 
they are such as could not have been realised, but from the 
organisation and secrecy that seem to have been their ele- 
ments, might not improbably have drawn down a prosecution 
upon themselves, oi even rendered the name of philosophy 
obnoxious. Cesi died in l6S0, and his academy of Lynxes 
did not long survive the loss of their chief.t 

45. The tide of public opinion had hitherto set regularly m 
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one direction , nncient times, anaent learning, ancient wis- 
dom and virtne, were regarded witli unqnalified ve* pr«Mk* 
Deration , the very conrae of natmti was hardly 
believed to be the same, and a common d^cuemey 
was thought to have overspread the earth and its inbabitanta 
This had been at its height m the first century after the re- 
vival of letters, the prejudice id favonr of the past, always 
current with the old, who afiect to dictate the mnxinis of ^ 
penence, conspinng with the genuine lustre of classical liter 
store and ancient history, which dazzled tho youtliful scholar 
Bat this nnatocracj’ of learning was now assailed by a new 
power which had risen np m snlficent strength to dispute tho 
pre-eminence. Wc, emd Bacon, are the true ancients , wliat 
we call tho antiquity of the world was but its infancy This 
thought, e<^wdly just and brilliant, was caught up and echoed 
by many , it will bo repeatedly found m later works. It bo 
came a question whether tho modems had not really left bo- 
bind their progenitors , and thongh it has been hioti^, tliat a 
dwarf on a giaot*e shoolders secs 'farther than the giant, this 
u, in cue sense, to concede the point m dispute.* 

40 Tassom was one of tho first who combated tho csta 
blisbed prejudice by morntmumg that modem times arc not 
infenor to ouaeot , it well became lus lutrepid disposition t 
Bnt Lonalotb, an Italian ecclesiastic, and member of several 
academies, pursued this sul^cct in on elaborate work, in 
tended to prove, first, that the world was neither morally 
worse nor more afflicted by calamities tlmu it had been , 
secondly, that the ratellectmil abilities of mankind had not 
degenerated It bears the general title, L Hoggidi, To- 
Day , and 18 throughout a nmcnlo of those whom ho calls 
Hoggidmni, perpotnal declaimers agmust the present state of 
things He IS a very copious and learned wnter, and no 
fnend to antiquity , each cnapter being euQtled Disiuganno 
and intended to remove some fnlso prejudice. Tlio first part 
of this work appeared m 1623, the second after tlie author s 
death, not oU 1G58 Lancilotti wrote another book with 

Ao qocsMdmodinn pjgmm bu> an* la noatra ora conrtnis 
iaerti InidiiM lo^oi qaem aUq Id, doo nn»«Tc{lk toTlare, tot parri 

gt^w pTQ^tlMre, mqae tvatn m q i uta oew fuennit debratut. 

majocvi b«b«n a t tUi moluim trlbuan C/priooi, Vlu rjmpan^ii-» p. 15 
hs Dca Y«ta-[Dii labarftna TlgtUb- f 5tUl,ii.36L 
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somowliat a similar olijrrt, entitled I'arfalloni de^l’ Antirhi 
Istorici, and dcsipi'iicd to turn the ancieiit liistonnus into 
ridicule; with a g'ood d(‘al of pleaeiautry, hut chiefly on 
account of stones uliich no one in his tune notihi hate 
believed. The same frmnnd was taken soon afterwards by 
an Eiiijlish duiiK*, Geoip* Ilakeuill, in Ins “Aj»olo^>, or 
Declaration of the Power and Pro\idence of (yr)d in tlu* 
Govcrnnieiit of the World,” published in IfrJ/. This is 
designed to prove that there is not that peqietual and uni- 
versal decay in nature which many suppose. It is an 
claboiate refutation of inan\ absurd notions which seem to 
liave ])revailed ; some heluwing that even jdosical nature, the 
sun and stars, tlic eartli and waters, were the wor^c for 
wear. A greater number thought this true of man, his 
age, his si/e, his strength, his powers of mind, were all sup- 
posed to have been deteriorated. Ilakewill patiently and 
learnedly refuted .dl this. The moral (li.ir/uter of antiquity 
he shows to be much e.Natrg'crated, nnimnd\ erting especiiilly 
on the Pomans. The most remarkable, and certainly the 
most disputable chapters, arc those whuh relate to the litc- 
lary merits of ancient and modern tunes. He seems to he 
one of the first who \cntured to put in a claim for the latter. 
In this he anticipates Wottoii, who had more to sa}. Ilake- 
will goes much too far in calling Sidney’s Arcadia “ nothing 
inferior to the choicest piece among the ancients , ” and e\eu 
thinks “he should not much wrong ^'^ 1 rgll hy matclmiG: him 
w’lth Du Bartas.” The learning shown m this treatise is 
very extensive, but llakew'ill lias no taste, and cannot per- 
ceive any leal sujierioiity in the ancients. Compared with 
Lancilotti, lie is much inferior in Inehness, perhaps even in 
learning , but I have not observed that he lias boi row'ed any 
thing from the Italian, wdiose publication was but four }cars 
earlier. 

47. Browne’s Inquiry into Vulgar Errors displays a great 
deal of erudition, but scarcely raises .i high notion 
vui^a"/' of Browme himself as a plnlosophei, oi of the state 
of phj^sical know’ledge in England. The errors he 
indicates aie such as none but illiterate persons, we should 
think, weie likely to hold, and I believe that few on the 
Continent, so late as 1646, wmiild liave reqniied to have 
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them exploded with sach an ostentation of proof Who di3 
not know that the pbcenti is a fable? Browne was where ■''* 
the learned in Enrope had been seventy years before, and 
seems to have been one of those who satumte their rninda 
with bad books till they have little room for any thing new 
that 18 better A man of so ranch credulity and such an 
irregular imagination aa Browne wns almost sure to believe 
in witchcraft and all sorts of spintoal agencies. In no 
respect did he ^ in advance of his age unless we make an 
exception for his declaration agaiast persecution He seems 
to have been fond of those tnfliag questions which the bad 
taste of the schoolmen and their contemporaries introduced , 
^ whether a man has fewer nbs than a woman, whether 
Adam and Eve hod navels, whether Methnsaleh was the old 
est man , the problems of children pot to adnlts. With a 
strong cnnosity and a real love of troth, Browne is a stnk 
in^ instance of a merely ecapincal mind , he is at sea with 
Bails and a rudder bat without a compass or log book , and 
has so little nottou of any laws of natore, or of any indncttve 
reasoning either os to efficient or final causes, that bo never 
seems to judge any thing to be troe or false except by expe- 
riment. 

48 In conclodiiig onr review of the sixteenth centnry, we 
selected Pinelli, as a single model of tho literary 
character, which loving and onconraging knowledge, 
is yet too httle distingmshed by any wntings to mil •''****■ 
natorally within the general subject of these voloraea. Tho 
penod which we now bnng to a close will furnish os with a 
much more considerable instance Nicolas Peircsc was bom 
10 1580, of an nnaeot family in Provence, which had for 
some generations held jodicml offices in tho parliament of 
An An extraordinary thirst for every land of knowledge 
charactensed Peiresc from bis earliest yooth, and being of a 
weak coDjtttotion, aa well as ample fortune, thoogh he ro- 
twned, like his family, an honour^le post m the parhament, 
his time was pnnapally devoted to the mnlttfanoas pursuits 
of an enh^tened scholar Like Pinelli, he delighted in the 
rantiea of art and antiquity, hot his own snpenor genius, 
and the vocation of that age towards saence, him on to a 
far more extensive field of inquiry We have the life of 
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Peircsc written by Ins countryman and intimate friend Gas- 
sendi f and no one who has any sympathy with science or 
wntli a noble cliaiacter w'lll read it wnthout pleasure. Few 
hooks, indeed, of tliat period are more full of casual inform- 
ation. 

49. Peiresc travelled much in the early part of his life ; 
he was at Rome in I6OO, and came to England and Holland 
in 1606. The hard drinking, even of our learned men*", 
disconcerted Ins southern stomach ; hut he was repaid by the 
society of Camden, Savile, and Cotton The king received 
Peiresc courteously, and he W’as present at the opening of 
parliament. On returning to Ins native province, he began 
to form Ins extensive collections of marbles and medals, hut 
especially of natuial history in every line. He was, perhaps, 
the first who observed the structure of zoophytes, thougli he 
seems not to have suspected their animal nature. Petrifac- 
tions occupied much of Ins time ; and he framed a theory of 
them wdnch Gtissendi explains at length, hut wdnch, ns might 
he expected, is not the truth, t Botany w.as among his 
favourite studies, and Europe ow'cs to him, according to 
Gassendi, the Indian jessamine, the gourd of Mecca, the real 
EgjqDtiaii papyrus, wdnch is not that descnhed by Prosper 
Alpinus. He first planted ginger, as well as many otlier 
Oriental plants, 111 an European garden, and also the cocoa- 
nut, from wdnch however he could not obtain fruit. 

50 . Peiresc wms not less devoted to astronomy ; he had 
no sooner heard of the discoveries of Ghilileo than he set 
himself to procuie a telescope, and had in the course of the 
same year, I6IO, the pleasure of observing the moons of 
Jupiter. It even occurred to him that these might serve to 
ascertain the longitude, though he did not folloiv up the idea. 
Galileo indeed, wuth a still more inventive mind, and wnth more 
of mathematics, seems to have stood in the w'ay of Peiresc. 
He took, as far as appears, no great pains to publish his 
researches, contenting himself with the intercourse of literary 
men, who passed near him, or wuth wdiom he could maintain 
coriespondence. Several discoveiies are ascribed to him by 
Gassendi , of their originality I cannot venture to decide. 


• Gassendi, Vita Peiresoii, p 51 
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From hit retreat,” sny« nnollicr bioftroplicr, " Pcirese ga\T 
more encoumpoment to letter# tlian an^ pniiec, more c\ cn timn 
tHc Cardinal do Riclielica, who sometime afterwards foonded 
the French Academy Wortliy to liave been called byBa}lc - 
the attomcy-^cnrr^l of htcmtnre, he kept alwaj*8 on tlio 
level of progrcssiNC saence, puhhsiied manasenpts at his 
ouTi expense, followed the lohoors of the learned tbroopliout 
Europe, and gave them an aclno impulse liy Ins oum aid ” 
Scalip^r, Salmoaius IloUtcnms, Ktrclirr, Mmenne, Grotins 
Valois, arc hut some of the grwit names of Ecropc whom he 
assisted Ij\ \Tinou5 kinds of lihcmht) • He published no- 
thing himself, but some of Ins letters Imvc been collected. 

51 The ciraracter of Peircsc was amiable and enresmed 
among hii friends, but lie was too inurh absorbed in the 
love of knowledge for insipid coinrrsatinn For the same 
reason his biograplicr infonns us, he disliked the societ) of 
women gaming nothing vnloabic from the infles and scandal 
upon which alone the) coaid converse + Possibly tbo society 
of botli sexes at Aix, In the age of Pcirese, was such ns, mih 
no cxectsive fasudiousness, he might avoid In his eager 
ness for new trutlis, he became somcwliat crctlulous , an 
error not perhaps nsy to he avoided, while the oecnmuhtion 
of facts proceeded more mpidl) tlum the n^cirtainment of 
natural laws But for a genuine liberality of mmd nnd 
cxtcnsi>c attainments in knowledge \ct) few ran be com 
pare<l to Peircsc, nor among those who Imve resembled- him 
in tins employment of wealth nnd leisure do I know tliat 
any names hare descended to postenty with ctjoid lustre, 
except our two countiymco of the next generation, v\ho 
anproaclwd so nenrl) to his clmmctcr and course of hh, 
Boyle nnd Evelyn 
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CHAPTER I 

UtSTOnT OF ANCIEOT LITERATURE IN EUROPE, FR05I 
1050 TO 1700 


Sect I 

DtOti Se^^oUn —JenU ndJtnuadti PIMagm — Deipiu BdUtout— Fmei 
ScMan — En^lai SdioiaTi — BenlUy 

1 The de^ith of Solmosios aboot the begiDQiog of tlis pcnod 
left a chasm m cndcal Iiieratore winch no one ^\■as 
equal to fill But the nearest to tins giant of phiJo- 
logy iN-as James Frcdcnc Gronovius, a native of 
H^burg, but drami, hkc several more of Ins countiymoD 
to the universities of Holland, tlio peculiarly learned state of 
Europe through the seventeenth centniy The principal 
labours of Gronovius were those of corrocting the text of 
Latm writers, in Greek wo find v-ery httlo duo to him • His 
notes form an useful and considerabfe part of those which arc 
collected in what are generally styled the Vanorum editions, 
published, chiefly after IGGO, by the Dutch booksellers* Tlieso 
contain selections from the older cnOcs, some of them, espe- 
aally those first edited, indiflereDtly made and often mntilat^, 
others with more attention to preserve entire the ongmal 
notes. These however ore for the most part only critical, os 
if explanatory observations Nvere below tbu notice of an editor, 
though, as Le Clerc sayi, those of Manutius on Cicero s 
episUes cost him much more time than modern editors have 
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given to tlicii coiijortnros.* In general, tlie Vanoi nin cflitions 
weie not greatly prized, with the (‘xception of those hy the 
two Groiiovii ,111(1 Gi.evius. ■{ 

2. The pl.icc of the ehlet Gronovius, in the latter part of 

TnmwGro prcsciit pci 10(1, w.'is filh’d hy his son. James 

noviu, GronoMus, hy indef.ititf.ahle labour, and h} a greater 
niimhei of editions which heai his name, inaj lie reckoned, if 
not a griMter philologer, oiu* not less (elebr.ited than his 
f.itliei. He w'as at le.ist a better Gieek (ritu, and in tin-, 
language, though fai below those* who weie about to arise, 
and w'ho did in Jact eclipse hitn lontr before his de.ith, lif'iitley 
and Bui man, he kept a high jil.ueloi sevei.d jears.l Gne\ius, 

.mother German, wdioni the JDnlth universities h.id 
attiacted .iiid retained, rontnbnted to the \'^ariornm 
editions, chiefly those of Latin authors, .m eiiidition not less 
copious than th.it of an) contcmpoiar\ siholar. 

3. Tlie jihilologic.il chai.icter of Ger.ud Vossins himself, 

if we might believe some partial testimonies, fell 
shoitof that of his son Isaac, whose observations 


on Pomponius iMela, and an edition of C.itnlhis, did him ex- 
traordinary Cl edit, and have placed him among tlie first 
philologers of this .age. lie w.is of a more lively genius, 
and pel haps h.aidly less cindition than his father, hut with a 
paradoxical pidgment, and has ceitainly rendered imieh less 
seivice to letters. § Another son of a gre.it f.ither, Nicolas 
Heinsius, has by none been placed on a level w ith him , but 
his editions of Prudentius and Cl.audian are better than any 
that h.ad piecedcd them. 

4. Germany fell low’cr and low'er in classical literature. 
Deciineof complaiiis, that only modern 

books of Latin were taught in the schools, and that 
the btiidents in the unu^eisities despised .all gr.un- 
matic.al learning. The study “not of oiii own language, 
wdnch we entirely neglect, but of Fiench,” he reckons among 
the causes of this decay in .ancient leaining; the French 
translations of the classics led many to im.agine that the 
original couldbedispensedvvith.il Ezekiel Spanlieim, envmy 


* Parrhasmna, i 213 f Bnillct, n 54S Niccron, ii 177 

+ A list of the Variorum editions § Niccron, ^ol xni 
will be found in Baillct, Cntiqucs (j Burcklmrdt, Dc Lingua: Latina: 
Grammairiens, n G04 liodie neglccta; Cnusis Oratio, p 34 
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from the coort of Bnmdehurp to tbet of Louis XH^ , was 
& distniguished exception , his edition of Jolion, 
and his notes on seveml other wnters, attest on 
extensive learning which has still preserved his name in 
honour As the ccntnrj drew mgh to its close, Germany 
began to revive , a few men of real philological learning, 
especially Fnbncitts, appeared ns heralds of those greater 
names which adorn her literary annals m tho next age 

5 The Jesnits had lon^ bwn conspicuonsly tlic classical 
scholars of Franco , in their colleges tho purest and 
most elegant Lntmity v,t!A sopposed to be found , 
thej" bad early cultivated these graces of literature, 
while all polite writing was confined to the Lntin language, 
and tb^ still preserved them in its comparative disuse 
** Tho Jesuits ” Huet says, ** wnto and speak Latin well, 
but their style is almost always too rhetoncal Tins is 
owing to their keeping r^cnacs [[an usual phrase for nca 
demical exercises] from their early youth, which causes them 
to speak incessantly in public, and become accustomed to a 
sustained and polished style above the tone of common sub- 
jects,”* Jonvancy, whoso Ladn orations uero published m 
1700, has had no equal, if wo may trust n pnnegynst siuce 
Mnffei and Mnretas,t 

i 5 The Jonsenists appeared ready at one time to wrest 
this palm from their inveterate foes Loncclot ^ 
threw some additional lustre round Port Royal by 
the Latin and Greek grammars, whicli nrc more 
frequently called by the name of that famous cloister than 
by his own Both were received with great approbation m 
the French schools, except, I suppose, where the Jesuits pro 
dominated and their reputation lasted for many years liiey 
were never so popular, though well known, in this country 
*‘The public,” says BaiTlet of the Greek grammar, which is 
rather the more eminent of tho two, bears witness tliat 
nothing of its kind has been more finished, Tlio order is 
dear and conaso We find in it many remarks, both judi 
cions and important for the full knowl^ge of the language 
Though I^celot hos chiefly followed Cmiuius, Sylburgius, 
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Saiictius, and Vossius, liis arrangement is new, and he has 
selected what is most valuable in then works.” ^ In fact, he 
, professes to advance nothing of his own, being moie indebted, 
he says, to Caninius than to any one else. The method of 
Clenaidus he disapproves, and thinks that of Ramus intiicate. 
He adopts the division into three declensions. But his 
notions of the proper meaning of the tenses aie strangely 
confused and erroneous: seveial othei mistakes of an ob\uous 
natuie, as we should now say, will occur in his syntax ;,and 
upon the whole the Port Royal grammai* does not give us a 
high idea of the critical knowledge of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as to the moie difhcuU language of antiquity. 

7 . The Latin, on the other hand, had been so minutely 
and laboriously studied, that little more than glean- 
rcrizoniuj great haivest could be obtained. Tlic 

Aristarchus of Vossius, and his other gTammatic<il 
Avoiks, though partly not published till tins peiiod, have been 
mentioned in the last volume. Perizonius, a professoi at 
Franekei, and in many respects one of the most leained of 
this age, published a good edition of the Minerva of Sanctius 
in l6S7* This celehiated giammar liad become very scaice, 
as well as that of Scioppius, which contained nothing but 
remaiks upon Sanctius. Perizonius combined the tuo with 
notes more ample than those of Scioppius, and more bold in 
differing fioin the Spanish grammarian. 

8. If other editions of the classical authois have been 
Deiphin preferied by critics, none, at least of this period, 
editions moie celebrated than those which Louis 

XIV., at the suggestion of the Duke de Montausier, caused 
to be prepared foi the use of the dauphin. The object in 
view was to elucidate the Latin writers, both by a continual 
gloss in the maigin, and by such notes as should bring a 
copious mass of ancient leaining to bear on the explanation, 
not of the more difficult passages alone, but of all those in 
which an ordinal y reader might require some aid. The 
former of these is less useful and less satisfactonly executed 
than the latter , as for the notes, it must be owned that, with 
much that is superfluous even to tolerable scholais, they bung 
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together a great deal of very eCTYicenbla illo»trhtion The 
choice of authors as well as of editors was referred to Huet, 
who fixed the nomher of the former at for^ The idea 
of an index on a more extensive plan than in any earlier ^ 
editions, was also doe to Hne^ who had designed to fose 
those of eadi work into one more general, ns a standing 
historical analysis of the Latm language^* These editions 
are of very unequal merit, as might be expected from the 
number of persons employed , a hst of whom will be fonnd 
in BailleLt 

9 Tanaquil Faber, thus belter known than by his real 
name, Tannuguy lo Fevre, a man learned, animated, 
not fearing the reproach of paradox, acquired a con “•*^***^ 
siderable name among French cntics by several editions, as 
well as by other wntings in philology Bot none of his 
literary productioDS were so cel^rated as his daughter, Anne 
le Fevre, afterwords Madame Dacier The knowledge of 
Greek thoogh ooce not very nneommon m a woman, had be- 
come prodigious in the days of IjOuis XIV , and when this 
distiognisbed lady taoght Homer and Sappho to speak French 
prose, she appeared a ph®nu in the eyes of her countrymen 
She was undoubtedly a person of very rare talents and esti 
mable characteV, her translations are numerous and reputed 
to be correct, though Niceron has observed that she did not 
raise Homer in the eyes of those who were not prgudiced in 
his favour Her husband was n scholar of kindred mind and 
the same pursuits. Their nmon was facetiously called the 
wedding of Latm and Greek Bot each of this learned couplo 
was BkiTled m both languages Dncier was a great translator , 
his Horace is perhaps the best known of his versions , but 
the Poetics of Anstotle have done him most honour The 
Daciers bad to fight the battle of antiqoitv against a gener- 
ation both Ignorant and vain-glonous, yet Iceen siglited in the 
detection of blemishes, and disposed to avenge the wrongs of 
their fathers who had been trampled upon by pedants with 
the help of a new pedantry, that of the court and the mode, 
With OTeat learning they had a competent share of good 
sense, but not perhaps a saffiaontly discerning taste, or live 

t Ciitiqaa Gmnnatrica, tu 605 . 
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liness enough of style, to maintain a cause that had so many 
piejudices of the world now enlisted against it. ^ 

10. Hem y Valois might have been mentioned before for 
Henry Valois. edition of Ammianus Marcelhnus in 1 d 36, 
S’diJlTy"^ which established his philological reputation. Many 
learning other worlcs in the same line of criticism followed , 
he is among the great ornaments of learning iii this penod. 
Nor was France destitute of others that did her honoui. 
Cotelier, it is said, deserved by his knowledge of Greek to be 
placed on a level with the great scholars of former times. Yet 
there seems to have been some decline, at least towards the 
close of the century, in that prodigious erudition which had 
distinguished the preceding period. For we know no one,” 
says Le Oleic, about 1699, “who equals in learning, in dili- 
gence, and in the quantity of Ins works, the Scaligeis, the 
Lipsii, the Casaubous, the Salinasii, the Meuisii, the Vossii, 
the Seldens, the Gronovii, and many more of former times.” t 
Though perhaps in this reflection there was something of the 
customary bias against the present geneiation, we must own 
that the writings of scholais were less massive, and conse- 
quently gave less apparent evidence of industry than foi mtrly. 
But in classical philology at least, a better day was about to 
arise, and the first omen of it came from a country not yet 
much known m that literatuie. 

11. It has been obseived m a foimei passage, that while 
Engiuh England was very fai from wanting men of extep- 
learn^g sive cruditiou, she had not been at all eminent m 

aucient or classical liteiature. The pi oof which the 
absence of critical wiitings, or even of any respectable edi- 
tions, furnishes, appeals weighty, nor can it be lepelled by 
sufficient testimony In the middle of the centuiy James 
Dupoit, Greek professoi at Cambridge, deserves honour by 
standing almost alone. “He appears,” says a late biographer, 
“ to have been the mam instrument by which liteiatuie was 
upheld in this, university during the civil distuibances of the 


* Baillet Niceron, vol ui Bibho- XiCj den II restoit presque tout seul du 

theque Uni\erselle, x 295, xxii 176, nombre des savans d’Hollande U n’est 

XXIV 241 261 Blogr Univ plus dans ce pais-Ia des gens faits oomme 

f Parrhasiana, vol i p 225 Je viens Jos Scaliger, Baudius, Heinsiu^ Salma- 

d’apprendre, says Charles Patin in one of sius, et Grotius (P 582 ) 
his letters, que M Gronovius est mort S 
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seventeenth century , and though little knomi nt^nficnt, ho 
enjoyed on nlmost tmnscendant reputation for n great length 
of time among Ina contemporaries as well ns m the gener 
abon which nnracdmtely succeeded Duport, hoircver, has/" 
httle claim to this reputation except hy translations of tlm 
writings of Solomon, the boo]c of Job, nnd the Psalms, into 
Greek hexnraeters , concerning which his biograplicr gently 
intimates that “his notions of versification were not fonned 
in ttseiero or cnticnl scliool,"** and by wlrnt has certainly been 
more esteemed, his Homcn Gnomologin, which Le Clerc 
and Bishop Monk agree to praise, as veiy nscful to the student 
of Homer Duport gn\c nlso some lectures on Theophrastus 
about lG50, which wrro afterwords published in Needham s 
edition of dint author “In these,*’ saj-s Le Clerc, ‘ ho 
explains words wntli much exactness^ nnd so ns to show that 
he nndcrst(x>d the analog) of tlio langiinge”t ‘The) are, 
njKin tlie whole, calcnlated sn)'s the Bi^oji of Gloucester 
“ to give no anfavourahlo opinion of the slate of Greek learn 
mg ID the oniicrsitv nt that memorable crisis " 

12 It cannot be fa\rly_8nid tliat our universiues declined 
in general fearnmg under the usurpation of Croni 
well The) contained, on tho contron, moro extra 
ordinary men tlmu in on) earlier penod, but not 
generally well nffected to the prcdoniinnnt power Greek 
hoWover seems not mucli to Im\ o floonshwl, c\ cn iinmcdiatel) 
after tlio Restoration Borrow, who was chosen Greek profes- 
sor m IGGO, coraplmns diat no one attended his lectures, “ I 
sit like an Attic owl ” he says, “dn\cn out from the society 
of nil other liirds,”t Acconling indeed to tho sclicme of 
study retained from a more borbarons ngt, no knowledge of 
the Greek language apjKrars to have been rwjuircd from tlio 
students, as neccssar) for their degrees. And if wo may 


* Mawinn Crftleom, tnL IL p. CTO. ll>«X rtliUd lo rtodr w« mad« aftrr Uw 
Hiij tb«ntdKipo(Gtoon*)ct andHitAoL) Uom eC llnoj Vlll or£dvmnl'\L 
■f DlbUoUiJ^a* Cbohie, ur IS. ( Tb« KtxidMn of tti« CuDbrtiln 

^ 8«c a bkifrnhie*! nwracU' of Ber wbool* about 1 6SO co(ubt«d of loflp 
TV* prWUed to Ilogbc* ■ oditloa of hi atblot natnnl pbUoaofhj and matbe. 
Torla. Thk tiwititat •iLcteh of atodla BWtleai tho kttor bna^ of koovledi^ 
pomod hi tba tailmitj of Cambridf* which waa dndoed Kibteqocntlj to tua 
frocD the twalOh to the iwTaniccnth c«a< tho l**d, and almoQ rrall^ op iha mt, 
tuT 7 brief indeed, but aneh ta I ■hoold bad then bat rcecntlj bccuiM an object • 
han be«o (pad to harwen bdbra. p,<n. of much altcntloc Mook'i TJC, of 
K altcnUon hi tho Katntoi^ oo to aa Benlky p. C.— IS-ISj 
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a satirical wntei of the time of Charles IL, but one 
satire had great circulation and was not taxed with 
od, the geneial state of education, both in the schools 
iiversities, was as narrow, pedantic, and unprofitable, 
be conceived.* 

We were not, nevertheless, destitute of men distin- 
guished for ciitical skill, even fiom the commence- 
i ment of this period. The first was a very learned 
divine, Thomas Gatakei, one whom a foieign writer 
ced among the six Protestants, most conspicuous, in his 
Blit, foi depth of reading. His Cinnus, sive Adversaria 
lanea, published in 1651, to which a longer woik, en- 
^dversaria Postil uma, is subjoined m later editions, may 
■oduced here; since, among a far greater numbei of 
iral explanations, both of these miscellanies contain many 
g to piofaue antiquity. He claims a higher place for his 
of Marcus Antoninus the next year. This is the earliest 
, if I am not mistaken, of any classical wiiter published 
gland witli original annotations. Those of Gataker 
a very copious learning, and^the edition is still perhaps 
led the best that has been given of this author. 

Thomas Stanley, author of the History of Ancient 
■s Philosophy, undertook a more difficult task, and 
gave m 1663 his celebiated edition of j3Escbylus. 
!, as every one has admitted, by far superior to any that 
receded it, nor can Stanley's leal piaise be effaced, 
h. It may be diminished, by an unfoitunate charge that 
en brought against him, of having appropriated to him- 
le conjectuies, most of them unpublished, of Casaubon, 

, and Scaliger, to the number of at least three hundred 
lations of the text It will hardly be reckoned a pi oof 
i nationality, that a living English scholar Avas the fiist 
ect and announce this plagiarism of a critic, in whom 
i been accustomed to take piide, from these foieigneis.t 
these plumes have been withdrawn, Stanley's Aischylus 
Bmain a great monument of critical learning. 

, Meiic Casaubon by his notes on Persius, Antoninus, 

chard’s Grounds and Occasions •}■ Edinburgh Revierp, xix 494 Mu- 
Uontempt of the Clergy This seum Criticuni) u 498 (both by the 
act was published in 1670, and Bishop of London ) 
rough ten editions by 1696 
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and TJtogcnes I*nertias, Pcanwn by those on the last author, 
Gnlo on lambhclms, Pneo on Apnlein^, lladson hy 
ha ediaons of Thacvdjdcs nnd Jo«^plju«, Potter li) 
that of Lycophron, liaxter of Anacreon, attested ^ 

the progress of classical Icaminp in n soil so well fittetl to 
give u nourishment The same William IJaxtcr puhlahetl 
the first grammar, not quite clcmcnlnr}, nhicli Iiad nupcaml 
ID England, entitled Do Analogio, sen Arto Latinrr I ingum 
Coramentanus It relates pnnapall) to eljmolog), and to 
the deduction of the dificrcnl |»arts of the \crb from n-^tcin, 
which ho concedes to be the imp<*ran\x inooil Baxter was 
a man of some ability, but, in the style of enttet onpn*'ivcl) 
contemptuous tonarifs Ins brethren of the craft 

IG We must liaslcn to the greatest of hnglah mtirs in 
this, or possibl) any other age, Richard Bentlej 
His first book was the cpailc to IMilI, sulgoincil to 
the latter*a edition of the chronicle of John Mnbda, 
a Greek uTitcr of the loiter cmpirt In a ilesulton nnd 
almost garrulous strain, Bentic) pours forth nn iinincn'ie 
Btoro of norcl IcarniDg ^nd of nrutc cnlinsm, especially on 
his favonnte subject, wludi was destined to U'coino Ins 
glor), the scattered relics of tho nnoent dramatists Dm 
style of Bentlej, always terse and litelj, somrlimes humorous 
nnd dnly sarcastic, Mhetlicr lio wrote m Ijitin or in Imglisli, 
could not but augment (be admiration winch Ins lenrumg 
challenged Grn»\ius and Spanlwim pronounctnl him dm 
rising star of Bntish literntun, oiid a corn'^jwndcncc inth 
the former began in 1G93, wbicli cominoed in unbroken 
fnendshjn till his death 

17 But the rare qualities of Bcnilc) were more abundnntl) 
displaced, and before the L'}es of n more numerous 
tnbnpal, mins famous doiscrtnlion on the epistles 
ascnbcMl to Phalons. Dus wns provoked, in the first in 
stance, b^ a feu lines of eulogj on these epistles b) ^ir 
AViilinra Temple, i\ho pretended to find in thorn indubitable 
marks of nutlienticit} Bentley, in n dissertation subjoined to 
Wotton’s Rtflections on Modern and Ancient Lcnmiug, gn\o 
tolerably coaclusiic proofs of tliu contrar} A }oiing man of 
high family nnd respectable Icnniing Cliarlca liojle, bad pulu* 
hslicd ail cdiliouof tlio Epistles of Piialans, with boiiio rcllec 
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tion on Bentley for personal incivility ; a charge which he 
seems to have satisfactorily disproved. Bentley animadverted 
on this in his dissertation. Boyle the next year, with the 
assistance of some leading men at Oxford, Aldiich, King, and 
Atterbury, published his Examination of Bentley’s Disser- 
tation on Phalaris , a book generally called, in familiar bre- 
vity, Boyle against Bentley.* The Cambridge giant of 
criticism replied m an answei which goes by the name of 
Bentley against Boyle. It was the first great literary war 
that bad been waged in England , and like that of Troy, it 
has still the prerogative of being remembered after the 
Epistles of Phalaris are almost as much buried as the walls 
of Troy itself. Both combatants were skilful in wielding 
the sword : the arms of Boyle, in Swift’s language, were 
given him by all the gods , but his antagonist stood forward 
m no such figurative strength, master of a learning to which 
nothing parallel had been known in England, and that di- 
rected by an undei standing prompt, discriminating, not idly 
sceptical, but still farther removed froui trust in authority, 
sagacious in perceiving coriuptions of language, and inge- 
nious, at the least, in removing them, with a style rapid, 
concise, amusing, and supenor to Boyle in that which he had 
chiefly to boast, a sarcastic wit.f 

18. It may now seem extraoi dinary to us, even without 
looking at the anachionisms or similai errors which Bentley 
has exposed, that any one should be deceived by the Epistles 
of Phalaris. The rhetoiical common-places, the cold decla- 
mation of the sophist, the caie to please the reader, the ab- 
sence of that simplicity, with which a man who has never 


* “ The pnncipal share in the under- 
taking fell to the lot of Atterbury , this 
Was suspected at the tune, and has since 
been placed beyond all doubt by the 
publication of a letter of his to Boyle ’* 
Monk’s Life of Bentley, p 69 

f “ In point of classical learning the 
joint stock of the confederacy bore no 
proportion to that of Bentley , their ac- 
quaintance with several of the books 
upon which they comment appears only 
to have begun upon that occasion, and 
r sometimes they are indebted for their 
knowledge of ^em to their adversary , 
compared with his boundless erudition 


their learning was that of school-bojs, 
and not always sufficient to presen'e 
them from distressing mistakes But 
profound literature was at that period 
confined to few, while wit and raillery 
found numerous and eager readers It 
mpy be doubtful whether Bushy himself, 
by whom every one of the confederated 
band had been educated, possessed know- 
ledge which would have qualified him to 
enter the lists in such a controversy ” 
Monk’s Bentley, p 69 Warburton has 
justly said, that Bentley bj his wit foiled 
the Oxford men at their own weapons 
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known restraint in diagnising his thonghts or ^dhoosiDg Ins 
words, is sore to express turaself, etnke. ns in the pretended 
letters of this boaloned tyrant, the Icod Baailice of the nn 
dent world Bat this was doubtless 'flioaght evidence of ^ 
their authenticity by many, who might say, as others have 
done m n happy vein of metaphor, that they seemed not 
wntten with a pen bat with a sceptre. The argument from 
the use of the Atbc dialect by a Sicilian tyrant, contemporary 
with Pythagoras, is of itself conclosive, and wonld leave no 
doubt in the present day 

19 “It may be remarked,” says the Bishop of Gloucester, 
**thatnBcbolar at that time possessed neither the aids 
nor the encouragements whiidi ore now presented to 
smooth the jaths of literature. The grammars of 
the Latin and Greek longnn^es were imperfectly and erro- 
noously taught , and the cntica) scholar must have felt se 
verely the absence of sufficient mdexes, particnlarly of the 
volamiDoos schohasts, grammanona, and later wnters of 
Greece, mtbe examinatiOD of which no iDconsiderable portion 
of a life might be eonsamed Bentley, relying upon ms own 
exertaons end the resources of bis own mind, pursued an 
original path of endasra, id which the intuitive amckness and 
Bobtilty of fats genius qualified him to excel In tbe faculty 
of memory so important for such pursuits, he has himself 
■candidly declared that he was not particularly gifted Con 
sequenUy be practised throughout life the precaution of 
noting m the margin of hi3 books the suggestions and con 
j^nres which roshed into his mind during therr perusal 
To tins habit of laying up materials m store, we may partly 
attribute the surpnsmg rapidity with which some of his most 
important works were complete He was also at the trouble 
of constructing for hia own use indexes of authore quoted bj 
the pnnapal schohosts, byDostatbios and other anaent com 
mentators, of a nature amilar to those afterwards published 
by Fabnaufl in his Bibliotheca Graca , whi^h latter ivere the 
produce of the joint labour of vnnoua hands ” * 


HIoD^ li& of Bcstlej p. 1 ^ 
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Sect. II. — On Antiouities. 

Gi^cvnis nml Gronovnis — TPahrctli — Ktaimmahc Writer'; — Chronotogi/ 


20. The two most industrious scholars of tlieir time, Gra’vius 
Thesauri Gfoiiovius, colIcctcd iiito 0110 body siicli of the 

and^Gro- nuinorous treatises on Roman and Greek antiquities 
as they thought most wortliy of pieservation in an 
uniform and accessible work. TJiese form tlic Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum Romanarum by Graivius, m twelve volumes, 
the Tliesaurus Antiquitatum Grtccarum by Groiiovius, in 
thirteen volumes; the former published in lC94, the first 
volumes of the latter in 1697- They comprehend many of 
the labouis of the older antiquaiies already commemorated 
from the middle of the sixteenth to that of the seventeenth 
century, and some also of a later date. Among these, in the 
collection of Gr?e\nus, are a ti eatise of Albert Rubens, son of 
the great painter, on the dress of the Romans, particularly 
the laticlave, (Antwerp, 1665,) the enlarged edition of Octa- 
vius Ferrarius on the same subject, several treatises by Span- 
heim and Ursatus, and the Roma Antica of Nardini, pub- 
lished in 1666. Gronovius gave a place ■-jn Jus twelfth 
volume (1702) to the veiy recent work of ^ v^ng English- 
man, Potter’s Antiquities, which the authCir, at the request of 
the veteran antiquary, had so much enlarged, that the Latin 
tianslation in Gronovius is nearly double m lenntli the hist 
edition of the English.* The warm eulogie^-oi Gronovius 
attest the merit of this celebiated work. Potter was but 
twenty-three years of age ; he had of course availed himself 
of the writings of Meursius, but he has also contributed to 
supersede them. It has been said that he is less exact in at- 
tending to the difference of times and places than our finer 
ciiticism requires, t 

21. Bellori, in a long list of antiquarian ■writings, Fal- 
Fubretti cooieri 111 sGveial moie, especially his Inscriptiones 
Athleticae, raamtained the honoui of Italy in tins 
province so justly claimed as her own.$ But no one has 


• The first edition of Potter’s Anti- f Biogr Univ 
qwties was published in 1697 and 1698 i Salfi, vol \i p 364 
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been accounted equal to Raphael Fnbrctb, by lud^ea bo com 
petent na MnfTci, Gravino, Fnbroni, and VisconU * Hib 
diligenco m collecting inscnptionB was only surpassed bj Ijia 
sngncity in exploming' them , and his antlionty has been pre^ •* 
ferred to that of any other antiquary + His time ivos spent in 
delving among mins and vaults, to eicplorc the subterranean 
treasures of LaOurn, no heat, nor cold, nor nun, nor bad 
ness of road, could deter him from these solitary percCTina 
boas. Yet the glory of Fahrotti must be partlj snared mtli 
biB horse Thia wise and faithful rniimal, named Marco 
Polo, had acquired, it is said, the habit of standing still, and 
as It were ooin/iny, when he came near an antiquity , Ins 
master candidly ownrag tJtfit several things which would ha%e 
escaped him had been detected by the antiquarian quadra 
ped.t Fobrettfs pnnapal works arc tlircc ilisscrtations on 
the Roman aqueducts, and one on the Tmjan column 
Little, says Fobroni, was known before about the Roman 
galleys or tbcir naval nlTaini m general § Fabrctti was tlic 
first who reduced lapidary remains into classes, and arranged 
them BO 08 to illustrate each other , a mctliod, says pno of 
his most distinguished successors, which has laid tlie founda 
tioua of the scieace^ll A profusion of collateral learning is 
mingled with the mara stream of nil his lavestigntions 

22 No one had ever como to the study o? medals \ntli 
such stores of erudition as Bxckitl Spnnbcim Tlio 
earlier writers on the subject, A^co, Enzzo, Angc- 
lorn, were not comparable to him, and Irad mtner 
dwelt on the gcnnincness or rarity of conia than on their usc- 
folness ID illustrating history Spanbeim’s Dissertations on 
the Use of Medals, the second improved edition of whicli 
appeared m IC7], 6rst connected tliem with Uio most pro- 
found and cnbcal rcscarcli into antiquity % Vnillunt, tm\el 
ling into the Levant, brought home great treasures of Greek 
coinage, especially those of iho Seleucidtc, at oaco ennchiog 
the cabinets of the cunous and cstablislung lustoncal tmtli 
MedalJio evidence, in fact, may be reckoned among those 


FtbrettTi Ufc bu beoi wiHUn bj J Filmnl, p. 192. 

tvD wj CtnxnUe Uofnpbcn, Fibrcpcb j I* 201 

in Vk*ItalOTTim,TotTi, lod ■V'kcwti, | DWr Unir 

In tW Blofwptk UnlTmeOe. t DM- Cboliie, «J uO. 

t Fnbroni, p. 187 Biojr IWt 
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" checks upon the negligence of historians, tliat Iiaving been 
retiieved by industiious antiquaries, have created a CHautious 
and discerning spirit whicli lias been exercised in later times 
upon facts, and winch, beginning in scepticism, passes on- 
waid to a more lational, and therefore more secure, coimc- 
tion of what can fairly be proved. .Tobci t, in 1 692, consoli- 
dated the lesearches of Spanlieim, Vaillant, and other 
numismatic writers in his book, entitled La Science des 
Medailles, a better system of the science than had been pub- 
lished. 

23. It would of course not be difficult to fill these pages 
Chronology 'vvitli bricf iioticcs of Other books that fall ndtliin the 
extensive range of classical antiquity. But we 
have no space for more than a mere enumeration, which* 
would give little satisfaction Chronology has received some 
attention in former volumes. Our le.arned Aichbishop Usher 
might there have been named, since the first pait of his 
Annals of the Old Testament, which goes down to the year 
of the world 3828, was published in 1650 The second 
part followed in 1654*. This has been the chionology gene- 
rally adopted by English historians, as well as by Bossuet, 
Calmet, and Rolhn, so that for many years it might be called 
the orthodox scheme of Europe. No foimer annals of the 
world had been so exact m marking dates and collating 
sacred history mth profane. It was therefoie exceedingly 
convenient foi those who, possessing no sufficient leisure or 
learning for these inquiries, might very reasonably confide 
in such authority. 

24<. Usher, like Scahgei and Petavius, had strictly con- 
pezron focmed to the Hebrew chionology in all scriptural 
dates. But it is well known that the Septuagint 
version, and also the Samaritan Pentateuch, differ greatly 
fiom the Hebrew and from each other, so that the age of the 
world has nearly 2000 years moie antiquity in the Greek 
than m the oiiginal text. Jeiome had followed the latter in 
the Vulgate; and in the seventeenth centuiy it was usual to 
maintain the incori upt purity of the Hebrew manuscripts, so 
that when Pezron, in his Antiquite des Temps devoilee, 
1687» attempted to establish the Septuagint chronology, it 

* Biogr Univ 
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esatod a clnmour m sorae of Bis cliorcli, oa derogatory to tho 
Vulgate tranalahoD Jlartianay defeadnl the received cliro- 
nology, and the sj'stera of Pezron gained littlo favour in tlmt 
age • It baa since become more popular, chiefly jierhapa on 
account of tho greater latitude it gives to speculntions on tlio 
on^n of kingdoms and other events of tho early world, 
which are certainly somewhat crampetl in tho common 
reckoning But the Septuagint chronolo^ is not free from 
Its own difficulties, and Uic internal evidence seems rallicr 
ngmnst its been the onginol VTiero tuo must be 

wrong, It 18 pos^lo that all three maj be so , and the moat 
jndiaous inquirers into ancient lustoiy havTi of late been 
coming to the opinion, that, wnth certain exceptions, there 
are no means of establishing an entire neenmey m dates 
before the 01}Tnpiads« \Vliilo much of tho more nnaent 
history itself, even m leading and important events, is so 
precanous os must bo acknowledged, there can be little con 
fidence in chronological schemes They seem ho\\*cvcr to bo 
very seduang, so tliat those who enter upon tho subject os 
sceptics become believers in their own theorj 

S5 Among those nbo addressed tlicir ottcntion to parti 
cular portions of chronology. Sir John IMarsbam 
ought to be mentioned In his Canon Chronicus 
iEgyptiacus he attempted, os the learned were still more 
prone than they ore nou to reconcile conflicting authorities 
without r^cctiug any He is said to Imvo first started the 
ingenious idea timt the Egyptian dynastJcs, stretching to ancfi 
immense antiquity, were not bucccssivc but conatcml + 
Marsham feU, like many others after him, into tho unfortu 
nate mistake of confounding Sesostns with Sesac. But in 
times when discovcncs that Morshara could not havo antici 
pated were yet at a distance he is extolled by most of those 
who had laboured, by help of the Greek and Hebrew writers 
oloue, to fix nnaent history on a stable foundation, as tho 
restorer of the I^yptmn annals. 

Unit »rti. ruiuu tnd Mw ♦ Blocnpfa. DriliimlcB. 

BlbUotit^qoa Unir uIt 103 . 
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CHAPTER IT. 

HISTORY OF THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, EROM 

1650 TO 1700. 


Sect. I. 


Papal Poiuc) hmilcd hp the Galhcan Church — Dupm — Tlcurp — Proicrtanl 
Controversy — Bossuct — llt<! Assaults on Prvti stnntisni — Jansenism — Pro- 
gress of Amnniamsni in England — Trtmlarmn Controrersy — Defences of 
Chrtsiiantly — PascaPs Thoughts — Toleration — Boplc — hocle — Fnneh 
Sermons ~And English — Other Theological Jl oris 


1. It has been observed in the last volume, tliat while 
little or no decline conld be perceived in the general 
papal in. church of Rome at the conclusion of that jienod 
which we then liad before us, yet the papal autlio- 
nty itself had lost a part of that foi midable character, which 
through the Jesuits, and especially Bellarmin, it had some 
years before assumed. This was now still moic decidedly 
manifest : the temporal power over kings was not, certainly, 
renounced, for Rome never retracts any thing 5 nor was it 
perhaps without Italian Jesuits to WTite in its behalf; but 
the common consent of nations rejected it so strenuously, 
that on no occasion has it been brought forward by any 
accredited or eminent advocate. There was also a growincr 
disposition to control the court of Rome ; the ti eaty of 
Westphalia was concluded in utter disregard of her protest. 
But such matters of history do not belong to us, when they 
do not bear a close relation to the warfare of the pen. Some 
events there weie which have had a remarkable influence on 
^ the theological literature of France, and indirectly of the rest 
of Europe. 
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2. Looi# XrV , more arrognnt, m hia earlier life, tlinn 
biggotted, became involved m n contest 'vitli Inno- Ditfouce 
cent XI , by a piece of hia osoal despotism and ^ 

contempt of bis subjects* ngbls. Ho extended in 
IG 73 the onaont prerogative, called the regale, by whicli 
the hmg enjoyed the revenoes of vacant bishopnca, to nil 
the kingdom, though many sees had been le^lv exempt 
from It. Two bishops appealed to the pope, who interfered 
m their favonr more peremptorily tlian the times would per 
mit Innocent, it is but jnst to saj, was maintaining the 
fair rights of the cburcli, rather tlmn nny claim of his own 
Bat the dispute took at length n different form Fnincc was 
nch m prelates of eminent worth, and among such, ns is cvi 
dent, the Gsnlpmo tlieones bad never Imu whollj dormant since 
the conneds of Constance and Basle Loms conveiic<l the 
faraons assembly of the Golhcnn clergy in 1G82 Bossuct, 
who 18 said to Kave felt some oppchensions lest the spirit of 
resistance should become one of rebellion, was oppoiDtc<l to 
open this assembly, and hi$ sermon on tlmt occasion is 
oraon^ his most splendid works His postoro was indeed 
magniGcent ho stands foward, not so much the minister of 
relimon ns her arbitrator , ive sco him poiso in his hands 
carui and heaven, and draw tlmt boundary lino whlcli neither 
was to transgress , he speaks tho langoago of reverential 
love touTirds tlie mother church, that of St Peter, and tJio 
fairest of her daughters to which ho belongs, conahoting 
their transient fend } yet In this mnjcstic tone winch ho as- 
sumes, no arrogance betrays itself, no thonglit of himself ns 
one endowed with transcendant infloenco, no speaks for his 
church and yet we feel that he raises lutnself above those 
for whom he speaks * 

9 Bossuet ivos finally entmsted with draiving up tlm 
four articles, which tho assembly, rather nt tlie in 
stigation perhaps of Colbert tliau of its own accord, £5^ 
promul^ted as the Gallican creed on the limita 
tiona of papal aothonty These declare 1 That kings oro 
subject to DO ecclesiastical power in temporals, nor can be 
deposed directly or indirectly by tho chiefs of the cliurch 
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2. That the decrees of the council of Constance as to tlie 
papal authority are in full foice and ought to he observed : 

3. That this authoiitycan only be exerted in conformity uith 
"^the canons received in the Gallican chuich : i-. TJiat though 

the pope has the principal share in determining controversies 
of faith, and his decrees extend to all chuiches, they are not 
absolutely final, unless the consent of the catholic chinch be 
supei added. It appears that some bishops would have wil- 
lingly used stronger language, but Bossuet foresaw the risk 
of an absolute schism. Even thus the Galilean church aji- 
proached so nearly to it that, the ])0))e refusing the usual 
bulls to bishops nominated by the king according to the 
concordat, between thirty and forty sees, at last, weie left 
vacant. No reconciliation was effected till 16.93, in the 
pontificate of Innocent XII. It is to be observed, whether 
the French writers slur tins over or not, that the jiope gained 
the honours of war , the bishops who had sat in the assembly 
of 1682 writing separately letters wdnch have the ap))carance 
of regretting, if not retracting, wdiat they Iiad done. These 
were however worded with intentional equivocation , and as 
the court of Rome yields to none in suspecting the subter- 
fuges of wwds. It IS plain that it contented itself wuth an ex- 
terior humiliation of its adversaries. The old question of the 
regale w^as tacitly settled , Louis enjoyed all that he had de- 
sired, and Rome might justly think herself not bound to fight 
for the privileges of those wdio bad made her so bad a return.*' 

4. The doctiine of the four articles gained ground perhaps 
Dupinon chuTch of Fraiicc through a w'ork of great 

boldiiess, and deriving authority from the learning 
and judgment of its author Dupin. In the height 
of the contest, while many were considering how far the 
Galilean church might dispense with the institution of bishops 
at Rome, that point in the established system wLich evi- 
dently secured the victory to their antagonist, m the year 
1686, he published a treatise on the ancient discipline of the 
church. It is written in Latin, which he piobably chose as 


• I have denved most of this account the Gallican prelates in 1 693 But n hen 
from Bausset’s life of Bossuet, vol ii. the Roman legions had passed under the 
Both the bishop and his biographer yoke at the Caudine forks, they were 
shuffle a good d^ about the letter of ready to take up arms again 
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less obnoxiotis tlmn bis own longnngti. It mny be true, 
which I cannot affirm or deny, that each position in this 
work bad been advanced before, bat tbe ^nend tone socm^ 
undoubtedly more adverse to the papal supremacy than any 
book winch could have come from a man of repnted ortlio- 
doxy It tends, notwithstanding* a few necessary admissions, 
to represent almost all that can bo called pow^r or junsdic 
tion ui the see of Rome as acquired, if not abusive, and would 
leave, m a practical sense, no real pope at all , mere pnmocj^ 
being a tnne, and even the right of intcrfenug b} admoni 
tion being of no great vnloe when there was no definite obh 
CTtion to obey Ihe prinaplo of Dupin is, that the church 
naviDg reached her perfection in the fourth century, wc 
sbonld endeavour, os far os arcamstnnees wtII admit, to re 
store the discipline of that age Dot, even in the Gnlbcan 
church, it has generally been held that he has nrged hts 
argument farther than is consistent with a necessary snbordi 
nation to Rome • 

S In the same year Dupin published the first volomo of 
a more celebrated work, his NoovcJlo DibliotWlqoc 
des Auteurs Ecclesiastiqucs, « complete history of 
theological bteratUre, at least within the limits of 
the church, which, in a long senes of lolnmcs, he finally 
brought down to the close of the seventeenth centnry It is 
unquestionably the most standard work of that kind extant, 
whatever defiaenaes may have been fonnd m its execntion 
Tho immense erudition requisite for such on nndcrtaking 
most have rendered it inevitable to toko some things nt 
second baud, or to fall into some errors , and wo may odd 
other caoses less necessary, tbe youth of tJie imfer m tlie 
first volomcs, and the rapidity witli which they appeared In 
tegnty, love of truth, and rooderatiOD, distinguish this cede 
siashcal history, perhaps beyond any other Dupin is often 
near the frontier of orthodoxy but be is corefol, even in tho 
eyes of jralons Catholics, not ^alte to overstep it. Tins w ork 
was soon translated into Rnglish, and furnished a large part 
of such knowledge on tbo sulgect as our own divines pos- 

UnI»B»dk, tL lOB. throng by tboM wbo voald uodanUod 
The Uiok k my eleer coidae, and aaeb mattm. I hara not oba uuj th. f 
l«niea, » that It i, vorth reading It li nmeh qnotad by F-njjIUTi vrlten. 
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sessed. His fiee way of speaking, liowevcr, on the Roman 
supiemacy and some other points, cvcited tlie nniinadver‘?ion 
of more rigid peisons, and among others of Bossuet, who 
stood on his own vantage-ground, ready to strike on every 
side. The most impartial critics liave hcen of Dujiin’s mind ; 
but Bossuet, like all dogmatic champions of orthodoxy, never 
sought truth by an analytical process of investigation, assum- 
ing his oivii possession of it as an axiom in the controversy.^ 
6. Dupin was followed a few years afterwaids by one 
not his superior in learning and candour (though 
Ecclcsiajti. deficient in neither), but m skill of narration and 
^ beauty of style, Claude Floury. The first volume 
of his Ecclesiastical History came forth in IO 9 I j but a part 
only of the long senes falls within this century The learn- 
ing of Fleury has been said to be frequently not original, and 
Ins piohxity to be too gieat for an elementary historian. 
The former is onl)’’ blamable when he has concealed his 
immediate authorities ; few works of great magnitude have 
been written wholly from the prime sources ; uitli legard to 
his diffuseness, it is very convenient to those who want ac- 
cess to the original writers, or leisure to collate them. Floury 
has been called by some credulous and uncritical , but he is 
esteemed faithful, moderate, and more respectful or cautious 
than Dupin. Yet many of his volumes are a continual pio- 
test against the vices and ambitiou of the medneval pojies, 
and his Ecclesiastical History must be leckoned among the 
causes of that estrangement, in spirit and aflection, from the 
court of Rome which leavens the theological literature of 
France m the eighteenth century. 

7* Tlie dissertations of Fleury, interspersed with his his- 
HisDis- tor}'-, were more generally read and more conspi- 
Bcrtfltions. cuously excellent. Concise, but neither dry nor 
superficial , luminous, yet appearing simple , philosophical 
without the affectation of profundity, seizing all that is most 
essential in their subject without the tediousness of detail or 

* Bibliotheque Universellc, ui 39 , provokes tlie prelnte of jMcauv Ccs 
vn 335 , xxii. 120 Biogr Unl^erso]le grands critiques sont peu fa^orablcs aux 
CEuvres de Bossuet, vol Dupm sup4rioritts ccclcsiostiques, ct n’nimcnt 

seems not to have held the superiority gudre plus celles des evequcs que colic 
of bishops to priests jure divino, which du pope p 491 
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the pedantry of qnotation , written, above all, with that clear- 
ness, that ease, that unaffected punty of taste, winch belong 
to the French style of that bestage, they present n contrast 
not only to the infenor writings on philosophical history with 
which our age abonads, bnt, in some respects, even to the 
best. It cannot be a enmo that these dissertations contain a 
good deal which, after more than a centurj^s labour in his- 
toncal inquiry, has become more familiar than it was 

8 The French Protestants, notwithstanding their disarmed 
condition, were not, I apprehend, ranch oppressed 
under Richelieu and iMtumnn Bnt soon afterwards 
an eagerness to accelerate what wis talang place 
throngh natural canses, their retom into tlie church, brought 
on a senes of harassing edicts, which ended in the rcvoca 
•boa of that of Nantes. During this bine they were assailed 
by less ternblo weapons, yet such as reqmr^ no ordinary 
strength to resist, the polemical writings of the three greotest 
men in the chorch of France, Nicole, Amanld, and Bossuct 
The two former were desiroos to eflace tho rcproadic* of an 
approoamation to Calvinism, and of a disob^ienco to tlio 
cathobc chnrch, under which their Jnnsenist J>ar^ was 
laboormpf Nicole began with a small treatise, entitled La 
Perp4tuit6 de la Foi de I’Eglise Qxtholiqua, toochant I’Eu 
ehansbe, in 1664 'Ibis aimed to prove that tho tenet of 
tnmsubstantmbon had been constant in the churth Claude, 
the most able controverbst among the French Protestants, re- 
plied ID the next year This led to a much more considerable 
work by Nicole and Anrauld conjointly with the same btio 
as the former , nor was Claude alow m combating his double 
headed adversary Nicole is said to have written the greater 
portion of this second treatise, though it commbnly bears the 
name of hia more illostnons colleague,* 

9 Both Amauld and Nicole were eclipsed by tho most 
difltrapnahed and successful advocate of tlie catholic - 
church, Bossnet. His Exposibon de la Foi Catho- ^ 

hqoe WHS written m 16 to, for tho use of two 
brothers of the Dangeau family, but having been communi 
cated to Turenoe, the most eminent Protestant that remained 
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in France, it contributed much to Ins conveision. It was 
published m I67I ; and though enlarged from the first 
sketch, does not exceed eighty pages m octavo. Nothing can 
be more precise, more cleai, or moie free from all circuity 
and detail than this little book, every thing is put in the most 
specious light , the authonty of the ancient chnrcli, recog- 
nised, at least nominally, by the majority of Protestants, is 
alone kept in sight. Bossuet limits himself to doctrines 
established by the council of Trent, leaving out of the dis- 
cussion not only all questionable points, but, what is perhaps 
less fair, all rites and usages, however general, or sanctioned 
by the regular discipline of the church, except so fai as 
formally approved by that council. Hence he glides with a 
transient step over the invocation of saints and the woiship 
of images, but presses with his usual dextenty on the incon- 
sistencies and weak concessions of his antagonists. Tlie 
Calvinists, or some of them, had employed a jargon of words 
about real presence, which he exposes with admirable brevity 
and vigour.* Nor does he gain less advantage in favour of 
tradition and church authority from the assumption of some- 
what similar claims by the same party. It has often been, 
alleged that the Exposition of Bossuet was not well leceived 
by many on his own side. And for this there seems to be 
some foundation, though the protestant controvertists have 
made too much of the facts. It was published at Rome 
in 1678, and approved in the most formal manner by Inno- 
cent XI. the next year. But it must have been perceived to 
separate the faith of the church, as it rested on dry proposi- 
tions, from the same faith living and embodied in the every- 
day worship of the people.t 

10 Bossuet was now the acknowledged champion of the 
Roman church 111 France, Claude was in equal pre-eminence 


* Bossuet observes, that most other 
controversies are found to depend more 
on words than substance, and the differ- 
ence becomes less the more they are ex- 
atnmed , but m that of the euchanst the 
contrary is the case, since the Calvinists 
endeavour to accommodate their phrase- 
ology to the Cathohcs, while essentially 
they differ Vol xviii p 135 

f The wntmgs of Bossuet against 


the Protestants occupy nine volume^ 
xviu — sxvi , m the great edition of his 
works Versailles, 1816 The Expo- 
sition de la Foi is in the eighteenth 
Bausset, m his life of Bossuet, appears 
to have refuted the exaggerations of 
many Protestants as to the ill reception 
of this little hook at Rome. Yet there 
was a certain foundation for them See 
Bibhotheque Universelle, vol xi p 455 
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on the other side. These great adversaries had a regular 
conference io I678 Mademoiselle de Dnras^ a pro- ^ ^ 
(eatant ]ady, like most others of her rank at that 
time, was wavering about religicm, and in her 
presence the dispute was earned on It entirely turned on 
church authority The arguraents of Bossoet differ only 
from those which have often been adduced by the spirit and 
conaseneas vnth which he presses them We have his own 
account, which of course gives himself the victory It was 
almost as much of course that the lady was converted , for 
It IS seldom that a woman can withstand the popnlar argu 
meat on that side, when she has once gone far enough to 
admit the possibility of its truth, by giving it a heanng Yet 
Bosauet deals in sophisms which, though always in the months 
of those who call themselves orthodox, are contemptible to 
such as know facts as well as logic. “ I urged,” he says, 

‘ in a few words, what presumption it was to believe that 
we can better understand the word of God than all the rest 
of the chorcb, and that nothing would thus prevent there * 
beiug as many religious as persons Bnt there can be no 
presamption m supposing that we may understand any thing 
better than oae who has never examined it at all , and if this 
rest of the church so magniBcently brought forward, have 
commonly acted on Bossoet s pnnaple and thought it pre 
sumptuous to judge for themselves , if out of many millions 
of persons a few only have deliberately reasoned on religion, 
and the rest have been, like tme rcros, nothing in themsmvea, 
hot much in sequence, if also, as is most frequeudy the case, 
this presumptuousneas 13 not the assertion of a paradox or 
novelty, but the preference of one denomination of Christians, 
or of one tenet roaintnnied by respectable authonly, to another 
we can only scorn tJie emptiness, as well as resent the ef 
frontery of this common place that nngs so often ra our ears. 
Certainly reason is bo far from condemning a deference to 
the ^udraent of the wise and good, that nothing is more 
irrationd than to neglect it, but when this is churned for 
those whom we need not believe to have been uiser and 
bettet than ourselves, nay, sometimes i\hom without vain 


(Eorni d« Bqiut, Trffl £90. 
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glory we may esteem less, and that so as to set aside the 
real authority of the most philosophical, unbiassed, and judi- 
cious of mankind, it is not pride or presumption, but a sober 
use of our faculties that rejects the jurisdiction. 

11. Bossuet once more engaged in a similar discussion 
coTTcspond- about 1691 . Among the German Lutherans there 
md seems to have been for a long time a lurking notion 
Lcibnitr. some terms or other a reconciliation with the 

church of Rome could be effected ; and this was most coun- 
tenanced in the dominions of Brunswick, and above all in the 
university of Helmstadt. Leibnitz himself and Molanus, a Lu- 
theran divine, were the negotiators on that side with Bossuet. 
Their treaty, for such it was apparently understood to be, was 
conducted by writing ; and when we read their papers on both 
sides, nothing is more remarkable than the tone of superiority 
which the catholic plenipotentiary, if such he could be deemed 
without powers from any one but himself, has thought fit to 
assume. No concession is offered, no tenet explained away ; 
the sacramental cup to the laity, and a permission to the Lu- 
theran clergy already married to retain their wives after their 
re-ordination, is all that he holds forth ; and in this, doubt- 
less, he had no authority from Rome. Bossuet could not 
veil his haughty countenance, and his language is that of as- 
perity and contemptuousness instead of moderation. He 
dictates terms of surrender as to a besieged city when the 
breach is already practicable, and hardly deigns to show his 
clemency by granting the smallest favour to the garrison. It 
is curious to see the strained constructions, the artifices of 
silence to which Molanus has recourse, 111 order to make out 
some pretence for his ignominious surrender. Leibnitz, with 
whom the correspondence broke off in 1693, and was renewed 
again in 1699 , seems not quite so yielding as the other ; and 
the last biographer of Bossuet suspects that the German 
philosopher was insincere or tortuous in the negotiation. If 
this were so, he must have entered upon it less of his own 
accord than to satisfy the Princess Sophia, who, like many 
of her family, had been a little wavering, till our act of set- 
tlement became a true settlement to their faith. This bias of 
the court of Hanover is intimated m several passages. The 
success of this treaty of union, or rather of subjection, was 
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ns little to bo expected as it woa deairnble , tbo old spirit of 
Lntheranism was much worn ont, bnt thoro mast surely have 


been a determination to resist so nneqoal a compromise 
Rome negotiated as a conqueror with these beaten Cartha 
graians , yet no one had beaten them bat themselves,* 

12 The warfare of the Roman churcli may be earned on 


other m a senes of conflicts on the vanous doc- in,v^ 


tnnea wherein the reformers separated from her, or 
by one pitched battle on the main question of a con 
elusive authonty somewhere in the church, Bossuet*8 tern 
per, 09 well as ms infenonty in ongmal learning, led him in 
preference to the latter scheme of theological strategy R 
was also manifestly that coarse of argument which was 
most likely to persuade the nnleamed. He followed up tho 
blow which he bad already struck n^nst Claude m lus 
famona work on the Variations of Rrolestant Chnrchcs 


Never did hia gcnias find a subject more fit to display its 
cbaiaetensQo impetuosity, its arrogance, or its CDttm|: and 
ineroJess gpint of sarcasm Tha weaknesses, the mcom f 
sistent evasions, the extravagances of Luther, Zwinglc, 
Colvin, and Bees, pass, one after another, before ns, dll these 
great reformers seem like victim pnsoners to be heim doun 
by the indignant prophet. That Bosquet is candid in Btotc 
ment, or even faithful m quotation, 1 should much doubt , 
he gives the words of his advereanes m his own French, and 
the references are not made to any specified edition of their 
Toluminoos writings. The mom point, os he contends it to 
be, that the protestant churches (lor be does not confine this 
to persons'^ fLactcDoted m. the wxteeatfe. ^satavy, \t, 

Bofficaently proved , but it remoinod to show that this was a 
reproach Those who have taken a different view from 
Boasoet may perhaps think that a little more of this censure 
would have been well incurred , that they have Taned too 
httle rather than too much , and that it is far more 
difficultj even in controvert with the church of Rome, 
to withstand the inference which their long creeds and con 
fessions, as well as the language too common with their 
theologians, have fomisbed to her more ancient and catholic 


CEorra de Boaoct, Tols. sxT tadxxrL f 
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claim of infallibility, than to vindicate those successive varia- 
tions which are analogous to the necessary course of human 
reason on all other subjects. The essential fallacy of Roman- 
ism, that tiuth must ever exist visibly on earth, is implied m 
the whole strain of Bossuet’s attack on the variances of pro- 
testantism : it is evident that variance of opinion proves erroi 
somewhere , but unless it can be shown that we have any 
certain method of excluding it, this should only lead us to 
be more indulgent towards the judgment of others, and less 
confident of our own. The notion of an intiinsic moral 
criminality in religious error is at the root of the whole argu- 
ment ; and till Protestants are well nd of this, there seems 
no secure mode of withstanding the effect which the vast 
weight of authority asserted by the Latin church, even where 
It has not the aid of the Eastern, must produce on timid and 
scrupulous minds. 

13. In no penod has the Anglican church stood up so 
- Anglican powcrfuHy lu defciice of the protestant cause as in 

^insf that before us. From the aera of the Restoration 
to the close of the century the war was uni emitting 
and vigorous. And it is particularly to be remarked, that 
the principal champions of the church of England threw off 
that ambiguous syncretism which had displayed itself under 
the first Stuarts, and, comparatively at least with their imme- 
diate predecessors, avoided every admission which might 
facilitate a deceitful compromise. We can only mention a 
few of the writers who signalised themselves in this con- 
troversy. 

14. TayloPs Dissuasive from Popery was published in 
Taylor's l664 , aud lu tliis liis latest wolk we find the same 
Dissuasive general strain of protestant leasoning, the same 

1 ejection of all but scriptural authority, the same free 
exposuie of the inconsistencies and fallacies of tradition, 
the same tendency to excite a sceptical feeling as to all 
except the primary doctrines of religion, which had^'charac- 
tensed the Liberty of Prophesying. These are mixed, 
indeed, in Taylor’s manner, with a few passages, (they are, 

I think, but few,) which singly taken might seem to breathe 
not quite this spirit , but the tide flows foi the most part the 
same way, and it- is evident that his mindjiad undergone no 
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change. The learning, in nil Iiib Wntings, is profnM , Cot 
Tnvlor never leaves me with the impression that ho is exact 
nnd scrupulous in its application In ono part of tins 
Dissuasive from Poper), hnvmg been nfproachctl wntli some 
iDconsistcncVi ho has no scruple to avow tliat in a former 
work he had employed weak arguments for a laudable pur 
pose • 

13 Barrow, not so extensively learned as Tailor, who 
had read rather too mneh, bat infcnor, ^bajis, 
even in that respect to hnrdi) nnv ono else, and 
above him in closeness and strength of reasoning, combated 
against Rome in many of his sermons, nnd cspecraJlv in a 
long treatise on the papal supremacy Stillingflcct followed, 
a man deeply versed in ecclesiastical antiquity, of an argu 
mentative mmd, excellently fitted for polemics dispute, but 
perhaps by those habits of Ins hfo Ttinaunid too mucli of an 
advocate to satisfy an impartm) render In the cntical reign 
of James II , ho mo) be considered as the lender on thd 
protestant sidci hut Woke, 171)01500, nnd several more 
would deservo mention lo a fulier history of ecclesiastical 
literature. 

16 The controversies nlwa)*s smouldering in tlio diurcli of 
Rome, and sometimes breaking into flame, to which 
the Anti Pciagum writings of Augustin Imd ongin 
ally given birth, linvo been sbgbtl) loncbcd in our fomicr 
volomes. It bos been seen tlmt the rigidlj prcdestmnnnn 
theoncs had been condemned by the court of Romo m Baius, 
that the opposite doctnne of Molina Imd narrow)} c5cn|ied 
ceasnre, mot it was safest to abstain from any language not 
verbally that of the church or of Augustin, whom tlio clinrcli 
held incontrovertible But now a more senous and cclc 
brated controversy, that of die Jansenista, pierced os it were 
to the heart of mo chorcli It arose before tho middle of 
the century Jonsemos, Bishop of Ypres, in his Augustinus, 
pobbsbed, after his death, m 1640, gave as he professed, n 
faithful statement of the tenets of that father “ We do hot 
inquire,” he says, ** what men ought to bdievo on tho pow’ers 


TVylof** WoTk^ I, sot, Thk b of mlag tigUBWit* uxl nm»rhl« la 
DO* wprtdng. M in bb I>tictsr i3abl> fOB tnmri y vblda »• do not bcUera lo 
Undora, xL t84. b« nmfatalTM tb« right b« TsUd 
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of human nature, or on the giace and predestination of God, 
but what Augustin once preached with the approbation of tlie 
church, and has consigned to writing in many of his works.” 
This book is in three parts ; the first containing a histoiy of 
the Pelagian contioversy, the second and third an exposition 
of the tenets of Augustin. Jansenius does not, however, 
confine himself so much to mere analysis, but that he attacks 
the Jesuits Lessius and Molina, and even reflects on the 
bull of Pius V. condemning Baius, which he cannot wholly 
approve. * 

17 . Richelieu, who is said to have retained some animo- 
condemna- sitj aguiust Jauscmus on account of a book called 
Mars Gallicus, which he had wntten on the side of 
in france, sovereign the king of Spam, designed to obtain 
the condemnation of the Augustinus by the French clergy. 
The Jesuits, therefore, had gained ground so far that the 
doctrines of Augustin were out of fashion, though few 
besides themselves ventured to reject his nominal authority. 
It IS certainly clear that Jansenius offended the greater part 
of the church. But he had some powerful advocates, and 
especially Antony Arnauld, the most renowned of a family 
long conspicuous for eloquence, for piety, and for opposition 
to the Jesuits. In 1649, after several years of obscure dis- 
pute, Comet, syndic of the faculty of theology in the Uni- 
versity of Pans, brought forwaid for censure seven pro- 
positions, five of which became aftei wards so famous, without 
saying that they were found in the woik of Jansenius. The 
faculty condemned them, though it had never been reckoned 
favourable to the Jesuits j a presumption that they were at 
least expressed in a manner repugnant to the prevalent 
doctnne. Yet Le Clerc declaies his own opinion that there 
may be some ambiguity in the style of the first, but that the 

• Averycopioiishistory of Jansenism, his tragedies do m verse, it entitles him 
tahing it up from the council of Trent, to rank in the list of those ivho have 
will be found in the fourteenth" volume succeeded in both Is it not probable, 
ofthe’Bibhotheque Universelle, p 139 — that in some scenes of Athalie he had 
,398 from which Mosheim has derived Port Royal before his eyes ? The his- 
tmost of what we read in his Ecclesias- tory and the tragedy were written about 
tical History And the History of Fort the same time Racine, it is rather re- 
Royal was wntten by Racme in so per- markable, had entered the field against 
spicuous and neat a style, that, though Nicole in 1666, chiefly indeed to defend 
we mav hardly think with Ohvet that it theatrical representations, but not with- 
places him as high m prose wnting as out many sarcasms against Jansenism 
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other four arc decidedly conforroiible to tlio tlieology of 
Augiutin « 

18 Tlio Jesuits now took the course of calling jn thu 
authority of Rome* Tlioy pressed Innocent X to 
condemn the five propositions, whidi i\cre mom 
tamed by ®ome doctors in FraDcc. It is not tho poluy of 
that court to corapromiso so delicate a possession ns infnlli 
bihty by bnnging it to tho test of that personal judgment, % 
which 18 of necessity the arbiter of caw man's own obe- 
dience The popes have, in fact, rarely taken a part, 
independently of counaU, m theso school debates* Tlio bull 
of Rus V*, a man too xealons by character to regard pro 
dence, in whidi be condemned many tenets of Bolus, had 
not, nor could it give satisfaction to those who saw^Mth their 
own eyes that it swerved from the Augnstinian theory 
Innocent was, at first, nnwilling to meddle with a subject 
which, as be owned to a fncod, ho did not understand But 
after beenog somo discussions, ho grew moro confident of 
hi3 knowled^ wfaicli ho ascribed, as id duty bound, to tlio 
inspiration of the Holj Ghost, end uxnt so heartily along 
with the Anti-Janscaists, timt lio refused to bear tho deputies 
of the other party On tlie Slot of May, 1GJ3, ho con 
demned the five propositions, four os erroneoas, and tlio fiftli 
in stronger language ; declanng boivcvcr, not m thd bull, 
but orally, that he did not cond^n tho tenet of elBcaaous 
puce (winch all the DotninicaiiB Jicid), nor the doctnno of 
^nt Angustm, which was, and over would bo, that of tho 
church 


19 The Jausenists wero not bold onougli to hint that they 
did not acknowledge tho infallibility of tho popo m 
an express and positive declaratiOu Lven if tlicy SttiST 
bad done so, they had ail e^dont recogmtion of this * 

censure of the five propositions by tboir own chnrcli, and 
might dread its being so generally received ns to give tho 
sancHoD which no Catholic can withstand They had recourse, 
unfortunately, to a subtcrfpgo which put them in the wrong 
Tb^ admitted that the propostaont wore false, bnt dcuieil 
that they could bo found in tho book of Jonsenius. ITiua each 
party rested on tho denial of a matter of fact, and each erro- 
neously, according a^ least to the judgment of thomost learned 
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and impartial Protestants. The five propositions expiess the 
doctrine of Augustin himself, and if they do tins, we can 
haidly doubt that they express that of Jansenius. In a short 
time tins ground of evasion was talcen fiom tlieir party An 
assembly of French prelates in the fiist place, and aftei wards 
Alexander VII., successor of Innocent X., condemned the 
propositions, as in Jansenius, and m the sense intended by 
'Jansenius. 

SO. The Jansenists were now driven to the wall : the Sor- 
andnreper- bonue in l655, ill conscquence of some proposi- 
secuted tions of Ariiauld, expelled him from the theological 
faculty ; a formulary was drawn up to be signed by the clergj’-, 
condemning the propositions of Jansenius, which was finally 
established in l66l ; and those who lefused, even nuns, under- 
went a harassing persecution. The most stnlang instance of 
this, which still retains an historical character, was the disso- 


lution of the famous convent of Port-Royal, over which An- 
^gelica Arnauld, sister of the great advocate of Jansenism, had 
long presided with signal reputation. This nunnery was at 
Pans, having been removed in 1644 from an ancient Cister- 
tian convent of the same name, about six leagues distant, and 
called for distinction Port-Royal des Cliamps. To this now 
unfrequented building some of the most eminent men repaired 
for study, whose writings being anonymously published, have 
been usually known by the name of their residence. Arnauld, 
Pascal, Nicole, Lancelot, De Sacy, are among the Messieurs 
de Port-Royal, an appellation so glonous in the seventeenth 
century. * The Jansenists now took a distinction, very i eason- 
able, as it seems, in its nature, between the authority which 
asserts or denies a proposition, and that which does the like 
as to a fact. They refused to the pope, that is, m this in- 
stance, to the church, the latter infallibility. We cannot pro- 
--secute this part of ecclesiastical history fai ther ; if wiitings of 
any literary importance had been produced by the conti oversy, 
theyWould demand our attention , but this does not appear to 
have been the case. The conti ov6rsy between Arnauld and 
Malebranche may perhaps be an exception. The latter, carried 
forward* by his original genius, attempted to deal with the 
doctnnes of theology as with metaphysical problems, in his 
Trait6 de la Nature et de la Grace. Arnauld ammadveited 
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tm thifl in his Rofloxious Philost^hiqucs et T] ic'd Deques. 
Mnlebrauche replied in Lettres da Mnlcbrnuclie ik an de 
863 Amis. Tins mis pnblislicd in 16S0, nnd tlie controicrsy 
beto'cen sach eminent masters of abstruse reasoning b^^n to 
exate attention iNIalebrancho seems to have rcliron first 
from tile field His antagonist had grent ndimnlages iil the 
dispute according to received systems of thcolog) , \nth wincli 
he was ranch more conversant, nnd pcHiaps on the \vholo id 
the philosophical part of the question This IioMoicr cnimot 
be reckoned entirely n Jansemstic control cr*}, thougli U in 
voU'ed those penlons difficulties whicli had raiseil tliat flame * 

21 The credit of Aagustin rvns now ns much shaken in 

the proteatnnt, as in the catholic i^ions of Curopc. ^ ^ 

Episcopiua had gi\cn to the ntmonstmnt part) u 
repatatJon winch no sect 10 inconsidemblo m Us sc 

pamte character bos ever possesscil Tlio Dutch Armminns 
xvcrc at no time numeroos , the) took no hold of the iieoplo, 
thejf had few chorches, and thoogh not persecuted h} tlio non 
lenient policy of Holland, were still under the ban of no or 
thodos aergr, os exclusuc and bigotted as before But their 
UTitings arcnlatod o\ er Europe, nnd mode n silent impression 
on the adverse party It beaimo less usunl to bnng fonvnrd 
the AngusOnian lu^theais in prominent or uneqm 
loCol languB^ Courcclles bom nt Geneva and the 
sncccessor of Episcopius in tho Rcmonstmnt congregntion nt 
Amsterdam witli less a^ius tlmn Ins^preilocessor, had per 
haps a more cxtensi\o knowledge of cwJesiastical antiquity 
His works were math lu esteem \vul) the thcolo^nns of that 
iray of thioking , but they /mnj not fnhen in my iray 

22 liiraborch, great-nepheu of Episcopms, seems more 
than any other Arminion di\ino to lm\e inhonted 

his mantle His most itnportout uork is the Thco 
logm Chnstiana, containing a aptem of duinitj and moral' 
in seven books and moro^tmm CKK) pages, pubhslicil in iGSf 
* It IS tho fullest delineation of tho Armiumn schemo , but-n 
the Armmmns were by tlieir pnnaplo free inquirers, aud no 
like otlier churches, bondsmen oT symbolical jormulancs, n 
one book can strictly bq token as their rcprcsentnli\c Til 

^ win b* foroJ rt length in the ■nood toloine 

ofthn BT)UcPth*q6e U IremD* 

VOL TTr 
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tenets of Limboicli aie, in tlie majority of disputable points, 
such as impartial men have geneially found in the primitive 
or Ante-Nicene fathers, but in some he probably deviates 
fiom them, steering fai avi^ay fiom all that the Piotestants of 
the Swiss refoim had abandoned as superstitious or unin- 
telligible. 

23. John Le Clerc in the same relationship to Courcelles 
Led Limboich was to Episcopius, and like him trans- 

planted fiom Geneva to the more liberal air, at that 
time, of the United Provinces, claims a high place among the 
Dutch Aiminians, for though he did not maintain their cause 
either in systematic or polemical writings, his commentary on 
the Old Testament, and still more Ins excellent and celebiated 
leviews, the Bibhotheques Universelle, Choisie, and Ancienne 
et Moderne, must be leckoned a peipetual combat on that 
^^ide. These journals enjoyed an extiaoidinary influence over 
.^"Euiope, and deserved to enjoy it. Le Clerc is generally 
temperate, judicious, appeals to no passion, displays a very 
extensive, though not peihaps a veiy deep erudition, lies in 
wait for the weakness and temerity of those he leviews, thus 
sometimes gaining the advantage over more learned men than 
himself. He would have been a peifect master of that sort 
of criticism, then newly current in liteiatuie, if he could have 
repiessed an irritability in matters peisonal to himself, and a 
degree of prejudice against the Romish writeis, or perhaps 
those styled orthodox in general, which sometimes disturbs 
» the phlegmatic steadiness with which a good reviewer, like a 
piactised sportsman, brings down his game.'’' 

~ 24. The most remaikable progress made by the Arminian 


* Bishop Monk observes that Le Clerc 
“ seems to have been the first person who 
understood the power which may be ex- 
ercised over literature by a reviewer ” 
Life of Bentley, p 209 This may be 
true, especially as he was nearly the first 
reviewer, and certainly better than his 
predecessors But this remark is fol- 
lowed by a sarcastic animadversion upon 
Le Clerc’s ignorance of Greek metres, 
and by the severe assertion, that “ by an 
absolute system of terror he made himself 
a despot in the republic of letters ” The 
former is also so fhr true, that he neither 


understood the Greek metres as u ell as 
Bentley and Person, or those who have 
trod in their steps, nor supposed that all 
learning was concentred in that know- 
ledge, as we seemed in danger of suppos- 
ing within my meraorv The latter is 
not warranted by the general character 
of Le Clerc’s criticisms, which, where he 
has no personal quarrel, is temperate and 
moderate, neither traducing men, nor 
imputing motives , and consequently un- 
like certam periodical criticism of a later 
date 
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thcolo^ry was in England Tins Iiad bcgnn under Jnmea 
and Charles , but it \ni5 tJien tnken up in conjnnclion 
with that patnstic learning- winch adonted the rmirlli 
and fifth centonea as tlio stnntlnrd of ortliwlox ^ 
faith Perhaps the first rerj bold nnd nnatnhtguons attack 
on the CoUnoistic system ^Uncll we shall mention camo from 
this quarter Tins utis in an anonymous Latin pampldit, 
entitled FurPncilcstmntus, poblislidl in 1051, and generally 
nsenhed to Sancroft, at tliat time n \'oangr man It is n 
diologno betuTen a thief under sentence of death nnd Ins 
nttcodant miuistcr, wherein the former insists upon Ins nssor- 
anco of being prcdcsUnntcil to salvation In this idea time 
IS nothing but what is sulTiciently obvious , but the dialogue 
IS conducted with some fpint and Mvacit) Lvct) posmera 
in tlio tlncPa mouth is taken from nmnent Cainnistic unters, 


nnd what is chiefly worth notice, is iJmt Sancroft, for tbn 
first time, has tentured to irrmign the gTratt**t heroes of thP * 
Hcformation, not onl) CaUnn, Been, and Znnchius, hut, whu 
Itad been hitherto spared, Lather and 7innglc It was m 
the nature of a manifesto from tho Anninmn part), tliat they 
would not defer in future to any modem oothonty * 

05 The lopl Anglican clergy, sulfering persecution at the 
liands of Cohmistic lectanes, might be uatnndlj 
expected to cherish llie opposilo principles. Tliwe 
nrfi imuiifcat in die scrmonti of Barrow, mthcr per 
haps by bis silence than Iiis tone, nnd more explicitly in tboso 
of Soutli But many exceptions might be found among 
lending men, such os Sanderson , nhilo in on opposite quar 
Kvtt viT/avig •gevrenAwn “oViti Vfl«A 

tlie times, arose a more formidable spirit of Amnnianifini, 
which chonged tho fnee of tJic Xnghsh church Tins was 
displaced among those wlio, just about the ijioeh of tho Re- 
Btorntioii, were denominateif Latitude men, or more com 
monly Lititudiaanans trained m the pniiaplin of EpiBcopinn 
and Clnlhogworth, strongly averse to every compromise with 
Twpery and tlius distinguished from the high church party, 
Jenmed mthcr in profaiio phno«oph} tlian in the fatlicrs, 
mom full of Plato nnd Plotinus than Joromo or ChrjTw/toiTi, 


Tb* Pnr Pnrdr^tlntn U 
to irOjlyV Ufa cf S»»eToft, It I vrurii 
1 T 
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gieat maintainers of natural icligion, and of the eternal laws 
of moiality, not very solicitous about systems of orthodoxy, 
and limiting veiy considerably beyond the notions of former 
ages the fundamental tenets of Christianity. This is given 
as a geneial character, but varying in the degree of its appli- 
cation to particulai peisons. Burnet enumerates ns the chief 
of this body of men, More, Cudwoith, Whichcot, Tillotson, 
'Stilhnglleet *, some, especially the last, moie tenacious of the 
authority of the fatheis and of the chuich than others, but 
all concurring in the adoption of an Armmian theolog}'.' 
This became so predominant before the Kevolution, that few 
English divines of eminence lemaincd, who so much ns en- 
deavoured to steer a middle couise, or to dissemble then re- 
nunciation of the doctiines which had been sanctioned at the 
synod of Doi t by the delegates of their chuich. “ The Theo- 
logical Institutions of Episcopius,” says a contemporary 
wiiter, “were at that time (l6S5) generally in the hands 
of our students of divinity in both iimvcisitics, as the best 
system of divinity that had appeal ed.’^t And he proceeds 
afterwards: “The Remonstiant writers, among whom there 
were men of excellent learning and parts, had now acquired 
a considerable reputation in oui universities by the means of 
some gieat men among us.” This testimony seems irre- 
sistible, and as one hundred yeais befoie the Institutes of 
Calvin were read in the same academical studies, we must 
own, unless Calvin and Episcopius shall be maintained to 
have held the same tenets, that Bossuet might have added a 
chapter to the Variations of Protestant Churches. 

26. The methods adopted in order to subveit the Augus- 
Buii’sHar tliBology wci 6 sometimes direct, by explicit 

ApoJtoiica. controversy, of by. an opposite tiain of sciiptural 
interpietation in regular commentaries , more fre- 
quently perhaps indirect, by inculcating moral duties, and 
especially by magnifying the law of nature. Among the 
fiist class the Haimonia Apostolica of Bull seems to be 
reckoned the pimcipal work of this peiiod. It was published 

* Burnet’s History oOHis Omi Times, tracts, entitled TlicPhccnix.vol ii p 499 
1 187 “ Account of the new sect called •}• Nelson’s Life of , Bull, in’ Bull’s 
Lntitudinarians,” in the collection of Works, vol viii p 257 

J , .* 
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in IGG 9 and x\as fiercely cncouutercd at first not nicrcl\ b} 
the prcsbvtcnnn partj, but bj ^lnn^ of llio cinircli, tilt I u 
thoran tenets as to justification by foitli beinp still decincd 
orthcHloi Bull ciitnbliibcs os llio groundwork of bis bar 
mony between ibo npostles Paul and James on a sul^ect 
where tlieir language np|mrvntl) clashes in tcmi% tliat u-c arc 
to interpret St« Paul by St James, and not St James bj 
St Paul, because the latest autliontyi and that which maj Iw 
presumed to Jm\c explained what w*as obscure in (be former 
ouglit to ]jrcvrul *, a rule doubtless applicable in man) ca es, 
wluterer it maj in tins. It nt least tumeil to Ins advan 
tage , but It was not so cas) for Inni to rcconCTlo Ins opinions 
wndi those of the reformers, or with the Anglican articles 

27 Tho Pamphraso and Annotations of Ilnmniond on 
the New Testament giic a different colour to the 
Epistles of St Paul from that whicli they display -Ut**- 
in tlw Imnds of Bcia and the other theologians of 

the sixtceath century And the name of Hammond Btoixl so 
high with the Anglican elerg}, that he naturallr tnnicd the 
tide of interpretation his own way Tlic wnlinga of low 
ler, Bllkins, and Mlndfrot oro chiefly intended to ixlnbit 
the moral lustre of Qinstmnit) and to magnify the im 
portancL of \irtaous Iifu Ullkins left an unfimslietl work 
00 the Pnncjplca ami Duties of Natural Bchgion TwcUo 
dinptcrs only, about half tho tolmiiL, were rradf for the 
press nt his dentil , tho rest irns compiled hj Tillotson 
ns well 05 tlio mntcnnls left by the nullior would allow , and 
tho expressions cmplojcd lead as to believe that much was 
due to tlie editor The latter's preface strongly presses llm 
sopamte obligation of natural religion, upon which Ifotli tlio 
dieaples of Hobbes and nmnj of tfiu less learned sectaries 
were nt issue vnth him 

28 Wo do not find much of importance written on tho 
Tnmtanan controversy before tho middle of tho 
sevonteeutU conturj, except b) tlic Soanums them 

selves But tlic caso vtm now very (hfi'drenU Tliongli tho 
Polish or rather German Unitarians did not produco mnro 
distinguished men than bofon, they enmo mure forward m 


* K«l*«’*LIfrofIlan 
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tile field of dispute. Finally expelled from Poland in 1660, 
they sought lefuge in more learned, as well as more tolerant 
regions, and especially m the genial soil of religious liberty, 
the United Piovmces. Even here they enjoyed no avowed 
toleration ; but the press, with a very slight concealment of 
place, under the atti active words Eleutheropohs, Irenopohs, 
or Freystadt, was ready to serve them with its natural im- 
partiality. They began to make a slight progress m Eng- 
land , the wTitings of Biddle were such as even Cromivell, 
though habitually tolerant, did not overlook , the author un- 
deiwent an impiisonment both at that time and after the 
Restoration. In geneial, the Unitarian writers preserved a 
disguise. Milton’s tieatise, not long since brought to light, 
goes on the Aiian hypothesis, wdiich had probably been 
countenanced by some others. It became common, in the 
reign of‘ Charles II., foi the English divines to attack the 
Auti-Tnmtarians of each denomination. 

29 . An epoch is supposed to have been made in this con- 
troveisy by the famous work of Bull, Defensio Fidei 
few.ojfdei Nicenae. This w^as not primarily directed against 
the heterodox party. In thfe Dogmata Theologica of 
Petavius, published in ]64iF, that learned Jesuit, laboriously 
compiling passages from the fathers, had come to the con- 
clusion that most of those before the Nicene council had 
seemed, by their language, to run into nearly the same heresy 
as that which the council had condemned, and this inference 
appeared to rest on a long sei les of quotations. The Armi- 
niau Couicelles, and even the English philosophei Cudworth, 
the lattei of whom w^as as little suspected of an heterodox 
leaning as Petavius himself, had come to the same lesultj 
so that a considerable triumph w'^as given to the Anans, m 
which the Socinians, perhaps at that time moie numerous, 
seem to have thought themselves entitled to partake. Bull 
had therefore to contend with authorities not to be despised 
by the learned. 

SO The Defensio Fidei Nicenre ivas published in 1685. 
It di^ not want answerers in England , but it obtained a great 
reputation, and an assembly of the French clergy, through 
the influence of Bossuet, returned thanks to the author. It 
W'as indeed evident that Petavius, though he had certainly 
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fonnttl his opiiiibn >ntli iwrCret Iioncstj, wns prcpann" the 
way for ao inference, that if the jinmitivc fathers could he 
heterodot ou n point of so mnpnUude, wo innsl look 

for infallibihl) not in them nor m the diflushc rhurdi, but in 
general councils presided o\cr h\ the pop*., or oltimatclj iti 
the pope himsdr Tills, though not nnsuilablc to iho no- 
tions of Feme results, M*a» tlianieincallr opjiosiic to the jinn 
aplcs of the Galhcnn cliurch, wliidi profcssctl to repose on n 
perpetual and catholic (mdition « 

31 Tsotmthimodniir the |>opiilann of this deft nee of iho 
Niccnc faith, and the learning ic displai^s, the nil 
thor was far from ending the controviTsi , or from » 
wtisf^ang nil hit renders. It u*ns nllrgcil llal he 
does nut meet the quefition with irhich in deals , that the 
wonl Itring almost nen At the time of the conii^ 

cil, and being obscure and inctophysicnl in itwlf, rn]uired a 
preaso definition to make t)ic rcadir itec lifs irn) Itcfore hioi, 
or at least one lictter than Jhdl has given irliirli tlic ndvrr 
sary might probabU adopt ivithoat nmch scnijdi. , that the 
passages adduced Ironi the fathers on ofim itisuffincnl for 
ms purpose j that he crfiifounds tl»c rtrriml csst net tvitli the 
eternal personality or dittmctncss of the I-^igos, though well 
aware, of course, that many of the rarl\ wrmra cinploicil 
different names (nlishro; nnd t/ • for thi*sr dud 

that ho docs not rcjici tome of the passages uhirli enn liardl) 
bear nn orlhwlox interprclalion It was urgetl, inoreoicr, 
that Ins own hypothesis, taken nltogetlier, is hut n palliated 
Ananism , thatb) insisting for mon than our hundred pages 
on the subordination of tho Son to the lather, hr rninc 
dose to nliat since lias borne that name, though it might not 
bi5 preasdy nliat liad been condcninetl nt isice, nnd could 
not be reconctlwl with the Atlmiinsmu crt'ctl, rxeent h) such 
nn interpretation of llic latter ns is ncithir probable nor lias 
been rujiatctl ortliodox 

32 Among die tlicolopcal writers of tho Homan cliurch, 
nnd in a less degree among Protestants, tlitro 1ms ^ ^ 
always been a dass not inconsidifablo for numbera or 
for inflnence prcnerolly denominated in}^tics, or, uliLifthur 
language has been more tmniensarrd eutlmsmsts nnd fanatic#. 
Thcao may bo tUstinguished into tvs-o kinds, diough it must 

T 
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readily be undei stood that the)' may often lun mucli into one 
another , the first believing' that the soul, by immediate com- 
munion with the Deit)', receives a peculiai illumination and 
knowledge of truths, not cognizable by the understanding ; 
the second less solicitous about intellectual than moral light, 
and aiming at such pine contemplation of the attributes of 
God, and such an intimate perception of spiritual life as may 
end in a sort of absoiption into the divine essence. But I 
should not probably have alluded to any wiitings of this de- 
scription, if the two most conspicuous luminaries of the 
Tendon F^^ncli cliiircli, Bossuct aiul Fenelon, had not clashed 
with each other in that famous contioversy of Quiet- 
ism, to which the enthusiastic writings of Madame Guyon 
-gave birth. The “ Mnximes des Saints” of Fenelon J have 
never seen , some editions of Ins entire works, as they affect to 
be, do not include what the church has condemned , and the 
original book has probably become scarce. Fenelon appears to 
liave been treated by his fiiend, shall we call him ^ or rival, 
with lemarkable harshness. Bossuct might have felt some 
jealousy at the lapid elevation of the Aichbishop of Cambiay, 
but W'e need not have recourse to tins, the iigoui of ortho- 
doxy 111 a temper like his will account for all. Tliere could 
be little doubt but that many saints honouied by the church 
had uttered things quite as stiong as any that Fenelon’s work 
contained. Bossuet however succeeded m obtaining its con- 
demnation at Rome. Fenelon w'as of the second class 
above mentioned among the mystics, and seems to have been 
absolutely flee from such pretences to illumination as w'e find 
in Behmen or Barclay. The puie disinterested love of God 
Was the mam spring of Ins religious tlieoiy. The Divine 
(Economy of Ponet, B)S6, and the writings of a German 
quietist, Spenei, do not require any paiticular mention.* 

33. Tins later period of the seventeenth ceiituiy W'as 
maiked by an incieasmsf boldness m rehmous in- 

Changein •' /- i i in i ® 

tile charac. quiiy, we nna moie disregaia ot authoiity, more 
nSuic. disposition to question received tenets, a more sus- 
picious ciiticism, both as to the genuineness and the 
credibility of ancient wiitings, a moie aident love of tiuth. 


* Bibl Unnerselle, \ 412 xvi 224 
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ttat IS, of perceinug nod nnderstnndin^ what is tmo, instcnd 
of presumiDg that \Te possess it witlioot any understanding 
at oil Much of this wtis assoaoted, no doubt, wth the 
other revolndODfl in literary opinion , with the philosophy of 
Bacon Desoirtcs, Gassendi, Hobbes, Baylc, and Locke, 
with the spmt which a eligbdy learned, yet ncotc generation 
of men rather conversant with the world than inth libraries, 
to whom the appeal m modem langnogcs must be made, was 
sure to breathe, with that incessant reference to proof whicli 
the physical sciences taught mankind to demand Hence 
quotnaons are comparatively rare id the tlieologicnl wntinge 
of this age , they are better reduced to tlieir due office of 
testimony as to fact, aomctmiea of illustmtion or better state- 
ment of an argument bat not so much alleged os hi^pmcnt 
or aathontyin themselves Even those who combated on the 
aide of established doctnoes*acro compelled to nrgno uiohs 
from themselves, lest the public, their umpire, sbou/d reiect, 
With an opposite prejudice, what had enslaved Uie prejudices 
(5f their fathers 

34 It 18 util known that a disbelief in ClinstjaDity* be- 
came very fneqaeot about tins time Severn! books 
more or less appear lo indicate this spmt, bnt the 
charge has often been made with no BafficiCDt rea 
eon Of Hobbes euougli has been already said, and Spi 
Doaa’s place os a roetn^ysician will be in tbo next chapter 
Hu Tmetotua Theologico-Pohticus, published anonymously 
at Amsterdam, with the false date of Hamburg, in iGyO, 
contains many obscrvatioua on the Old Testament, whicIi 
though they do not really affect its gencml nuthenoaty and 
truth clashed with the commonly received opinion of its ab- 
solute inspiration Some of tnese remarks nerc, if not 
borrowed, at least repented id a book of more cdtbnty 
Sentimens do qoelqnes Tb^ologicns d Hollando sur 1 Histoiro 
Cntiquo do P^re Simon This work is written by Le Clorc, 
but it bas been doubted whether ho is the author of those 
acute but hardy questions on the inspiration of Scnptnro 
which it contains, Hiey must however be presumed to co- 
mcide for the most part with his own opinion , but be bos 
afterwards declared bis dissent from the hypothesis contained 
m these volumes, that Moses was not the author of the Pen 
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tateuch. The Archffiologia Philosophica of Thomas Burnet 
IS intended to dispute the liteial histoiy of the creation and 
fall. But few will pretend that either Le Cleic or Burnet 
weie disbelievers in Revelation. 

35. Among those who sustained the truth of Christianity 

Thougiits by argument ratliei than authorit3’', the first place 
of Pascal order of time and of excellence is due to 

Pascal, though his Thoughts were not published till I67O, 
some years after his death, and, in the first edition, not with- 
out suppressions. They have been supposed to be fragments 
of a more systematic work that he had planned, or peihaps 
only reflections committed to paper, with no design of pub- 
lication m then actual form. But, as is generally the case 

,'With works of genius, we do not easily persuade ourselves that 
they could have been improved by anj’^ such alteration as 
‘-would have destroyed their type.' They are at present bound 
togethei by a real* coherence through the predominant cha- 
racter of the reasonings and sentiments, and give us every 
thing that we could desiie in a more regular treatise without 
the tedious verbosity which regularity is apt to pioduce. The 
style IS not so polished as in the Provincial Letters, and the 
sentences are sometimes ill constructed and elliptical. Pas- 
sages almost transcribed fiom Montaigne have been published 
by careless editors as Pascal’s. 

36 . But the Thoughts of Pascal are to be ranked, as a 
monument of his genius, above the Provincial Letters, though 
some have asseited the contrarj\ They bum with an intense 
light ; condensed in expression, sublime, energetic, rapid, 
they huiry away the reader till he is scarcely able or willing 
to distinguish the sophisms fiom the truth which they con- 
tain. For that many of them are incapable of bearing a calm 
scrutiny is very manifest to those who apply such a test. 
The notes of Voltaire, though always intended to detract, are 
sometimes unanswerable , but the splendour of Pascal’s elo- 
quence absolutely annihilates, in effect on the general reader, 
even this antagonist ' 

37. Pascal had piobably not lead veiy largely, which has 
given an ampler sweep to his genius. Except the Bible and 
the writings of Augustin, the book that seems most to have 
atti acted him was the Essays of Montaigne. Yet no men 
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eotJd be more onbke in personfll dispoaitions and in tlie cast 
of their intellect Bnt Pascal, tbongli nbliomng the rdi 
giODS and raond carelessness of Montaigne, found tnucli that 
fell in with hifl own reflections in tho contempt of hnmaii 
opinions, the perpetual humbling of human reason, whicli 
runs throngh the bold and onginnl work of his predecessor 
He quotes no book so frequently , and indeed, except Epic 
tetns, and once or twice Descartes, ho hardly quotes any 
other at ah Pascal was too aente a geometer, and too am 
cere a lover of truth to coontonanco tlie soplnsms of mere 
Pyrrhonism , but like many theolt^cal ivntcrs, m exalting 
faith ho does not alwayi give reason her value, and furnishes 
^veapon8 which the sceptic ought employ against himself It 
has been said that he denies the vnlioity of tlie proofs of 
natnral religion Tins seems to bo in somo measnro an t 
error, founded on mistaking the objections ho puts in the; 
mouths of unbelievers for his own But it most, I tlnnk, bo 
ndnutted that bis argnments for the being of a God are too 
often d fusion, that it is the safer side to take ‘ 

38 The Tboaghts of Pascal on miracles abound in proofs 
of bis acuteness and ongirmlity, an originality mneh more 
striking when ne recollect that tlie subject had not been dis- 
cussed as It has since, but witli an intermixturo of somo 
sophistical and questionable positions. Several of thorn have 
o secret reference to tho famons enrc of his niece, Mademoi 
selle Pener by the holy thorn Bat lie is orabarmssed vritli 
tie difficult question whether miraculous events are sore tests 
of the doctnne which tliey support, aud is not nholly con 
WBtentiTi biB reasoning, or saUsiaclory in his distinctions 1 
tun unable to nrononnee whether Pascal s other observations 
on the rational proofs of OinsOonity are as ongiaal os tliey 
are frequently ingenious and powerful 

39 Bat the Tcadiog pnociplo of Pascal's theology, that 
from which he dednees the necessary truth of Revelation, is 
the fallen nature of mankind , dwdling less upon scriptural 
prpefs, which be takes for granted, ^ii on the evidence 
which be supposes man himself to supply Nothing, Lon 
ever, can be more dissimilar tbnfl his beautiful visious to the 
vulgar Calvitnsm of the pulpit. It is n6t the sordid, grovel 
ling, degraded Caliban*of that school, but the ruined arch 
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angel that he delights to paint. Man is so gieat, that his 
greatness is manifest, even in his laiowledge of his own 
misery. A tree does not know itself to be misei able. It is 
true that to know we are miserable is miseiy j but still it is 
greatness to know it. All Ins misery proves his greatness ; 
It IS the miser}’’ of a great lord, of a king, dispossessed of 
their own. Man is the feeblest branch of nature, but it is a 
branch that thinks He requires not tlie univeise to crush 
him. He may be killed by a vapoui, by a drop of water. 
But if the whole univeise should ciush him, he would be 
nobler than that which causes his death, because he knows 
that he is dying, and the universe would not know its power 
over him. This is very evidently sophistical and declama- 
tory ; but it is the sophistry of a hue imagination. It would 
be easy, however, to find better passages. The dominant 
idea recuis in almost ever 3 ’'page of Pascal. His melancholy 
genius plays in wild and rapid flashes, like lightning round 
the scathed oak, about the fallen greatness of man. He per- 
ceives every characteristic quality of his nature undei these 
conditions. They are the solution of every pioblem, the 
clearing up of eveiy inconsistency that perplexes us. Mau,’’ 
he says veiy hnely, “has a secret instinct that leads him to 
seek diversion and employment from without; which springs 
from the sense of his continual misery. And he has another 
secret instinct, remaining from the greatness of his oiiginal 
nature, which teaches him that happiness can onl}'- exist m 
repose. And fiom these two contiary instincts there aiises 
in him an obscure propensity, concealed m his soul, which 
piompts him to seek repose through agitation, and even to 
fancy that the contentment he does not enjoy will be found, 
if by sti ugglmg j’et a little longer he can open a dooi to 
rest.” ^ 

40. It can haidly be conceived tliat anj’’ one would think 
the worse of human nature or of hmiself by reading these 
magnificent lamentations of Pascal. He adorns and en- 
nobles the degeneracy that he exaggerates. The ruined 
aqueduct, the broken column, the desolated city, suggest no 
ideas but of dignity and leveience. No one is ashamed 
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of a misery which bears witness to his grandenr If 
we Bhould persuade a labourer that the blood of pnnces 
flows m hiB veins, wo might spoil his contentment with the 
only lot he has drawn, but scarcely kill in him the seeds of 
pnde. , 

4-1 Pascal, like many otliera who have dwelt on this 
alleged degeneracy of mankind, seems never to have dis- 
entangled hi8 mind from the notion, that what wo call hnman 
nature has not merely an arbitrary and grammatical, but an 
intrinsic objective reality The common and convenient 
forms of language the analogies of sensible things which 
the imagination readily aopphes, conspire to delude os into 
this fallacy Yet though each man is born with certain 
powers and dispositions which conatitote his own natfire,'and^ 
the resemblance of these m all his fellows produces a genend 
idea, or a collective appellation, whichever we may prefer to 
say called the nature of man, few would in this age erpli 
cidy contend for the existence of this as a snbstzmce capable of 
qualities, and those qualities vnnable, or subject to mutation 
ihe corruptiod of hnman nature is therefore a phrase wdiich 
may convey an intelligible menning if it i; acknowledged to 
be merely analogical and inexact, but vnll misled those who 
do not keep this in mind illans nature, ns it now is, that 
which each man and all men possess is the immediate work 
manship of Gmd as ranch ns at his creation , nor is any 
other hypothesis consistent witli theism 

42. This notion of a real omversal m human nature pre- 
sents to ns in on exaggerated light those noomalies from w hich 
writers of Pascal’s school are apt to infer some vast change 
m onr onginnl constitution Exaggerated, I say for it can- 
not be denied, that we frequently perceive a sort of inco- 
herence as It appears at least to oor defective vision in the 
-same individnal , and like threads of vanon^ hoes shot 
throogh one web, the love of vice and of virtne, the strength 
and weakness of the heart, are wondcrfuiry blended m self 
contradictory and self destroying conjunction Bnt even if 
we should fail altogether m solving the very first ste^ of 
this problem, there is no coarse for a reasonable being 
except to acknowledge the limitations of his own faculties, 
and It seems rather nnwamuitable, on the credit of this 
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humble confession, that ive do not comprehend the deptlis of 
whfit has been withheld from us, to substitute sometlnng' 
far moie incomprehensible and levolting- to our moral and 
lational capacities in its place. “What,” says Pascal, “can 
be moie contrary to the lules of our wi etched justice, than 
to damn eternally an infant incapable of volition, for an 
offence wherein he seems to have had no share, and which 
was committed six thousand years before he was boi n ? 
Ceitainly, nothing' shocks us more ludely than this doctrine ; 
and yet, without this mysteiy, the most incompiehensible of 
all, we aie incompiehensible to ourselves. Man is more 
inconceivable without this mystery, than the mystery is in- 
conceivable to man.” 

43. It might be wandeiing from the propei subject of 
these volumes, if we were to pause, even shortly, to inqiiiie 
whether, while the cieation of a woild so full of evil must 
ever lemam the most insciutable of mysteries. Me might not 
be led some M'^ay in tracing the connexion of moral and phy- 
sical evil lu mankind with his place in that creation ; and 
especiall)’’, ndiether the lau'’ of continuity, which it has not 
pleased his Maker to bieak with respect to his bodily stiuc- 
tuie, and which binds that, in the unity of one great type, to 
the lowei forms of animal life by the common conditions of 
nourishment, reproduction, and self-defence, has not lendered 
necessaiy both the physical appetites and the propensities 
which terminate in self, ndiethei, again, the supeiior endoM"- 
ments of his intellectual natuie, his susceptibility of moial 
emotion, and of those disinteiested affections M'hich, if not 
exclusively, he far moie intensely possesses than any inferior 
being , above all, the gifts of conscience, and a capacity to 
know God, might not be expected, even beforehand, by then 
conflict with the animal passions, to produce some paitial 
inconsistencies, some anomalies at least, which he could not 
himself explain, in so compound a being. Every link in the 
long chain of creation does not pass by easy transition into 
the next. Theie are necessary chasms, and, as it M-^ere, 
leaps, from one creature to another, which, though not 
exceptions to the law of continuity, are accommodations of it 
to a new senes of being. If man was made in the image of 
God, he M'as also made in the image of an ape. The fiame- 
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work of the body of Inra wlio has ^\'ciglicd the stars, nnd 
mado the lightning his 8la\c, approaches to that of a speech 
less brute, who wanders in the forests of Soruntm Tlius 
standing on the frontier land betwetm animal and angelic 
natures, wliat wonder lliat ho should partake of botli I But 
these are thiiTga winch it is difTicaU to toucli , nor M’ould 
they ha\*e been Iicro introduced, but in onlcr to weaken tbo 
force of positions so confidently asserted b) many, nnd so 
eloquently by PascaL 

44 Among the i\orks immedmtcl) designed to confimi 
the truth of Qinstranit), a certain reputation was 
acquired, through tlie known erudition of its autlior, 
by the Dcmonslrutio E\*aogelica of Iluct, Bishop of j 

A\TTinches« This is paraded with definitions axioms, nnd 
propositions, in order to diallengc tbo name it assumes. But 
the axioms, upon which so much u to rest, are often qaestiou 
ableoreqmiocal, os, for instance Omni* prophoJm cst \cnix, 
qu£Bpr?cduat res ot'cntu demde complctas,— egcitocal m the 
word terttr Huet also confirms liis axioms by argument, 
which sliofl.'s that they are not truU such Tlic uholo book is 
full of ienming , but bo frcquentl) loses sight of the points 
he would prore, and his quotations fall beside the mark ^ ct 
lie has furnished modi to others, nnd posslbl) no earlier x\ nrk 
on tlie same subject is so dobomte and coniprcltcnsttc Tlie 
next place, if notainglicr one, might be given to the treatise of 
Abbadic, a French refugee published m IGSJ- Ills country 
men bestow on it the highest eulogies, hot it was never so v\ dl 
known m England, and is now almost forgotten Thu oral 
conferences of LimborcK with OroUio, n Jevk of causMbiciahle. 
learning and ability, on tjm propbeaes relating to tlio Messiah, 
were reduced into writing and published , tlio) arc still m 
some request No book of tins jicnod, among man) that 
were written, reached so higli a reputation in England ns 
Leslie's Short Method with the Deists, pubhslicd in IGOI- , 
in which he has started an orgument pursued \nth moro 
entical analysis by others, on the |)eculrarly distinctive marks 
of credibility that pertain to tlie scnptuml mimdea Tlio 
authenticity of this little treatise bos bwn idly questioned on 
the Continent, for no better reason than that a trauslntion of 
It has been published in a posthumous edition (1792) of tlio 
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wolks of Saint -Real, who died in \iW. But postluimoiis 
editions aie nevei deemed of snnicient antliority to establish 
a literary title against possession , and Prosper Marchand 
infoinis us that seveial other tiacts, in this edition of vSaint 
Real, are eironeonsly ascnbed to liini. The internal evuh-nco 
that the Shoit Method \ias written by a Protestant should be 
conclusive.^ 

45. Eveiy change in public opinion wdiich this penod wit- 
nessed, confii tiled the principles of religious tolera- 
tolcraiit tioii, that had taken root in the eaihcr jiart of the 
centuiy ; the piogiess of a larger and moie catholic 
theology, the w'cakcning of bigotry in the minds of laymen, 
and the consequent disrcgaid of ecclesiastical clamour, not 
only in England and Holland, but to a consideiable extent in 
France , w'c might even add, tlie violent jirocecdings of the 
last goveininent in the revocation of the edict of N.uites and 
the ciuelties wdiich attended it. Louis XIV., at a time vhen 
mankind w'ere beginning to renounce the \eiy theory of jier- 
secntion, lenewed the ancient enormities of its practice, and 
thus unconsciously gave the aid ol nioial sjmpathy and in- 
dignation to the adveise argument. The piotestant lefugccs 
of Fiance, scattered among their biethien, bi ought liome to 
all minds the gieat question of free conscience; not with 
the stupid and impudent limitation wdnch even Piotestants 
had sometimes employed, that tiuth indeed iniglit not be 
restrained, but that eiroi ‘might; a bioader foundation was 
laid by the great advocates of toleration in this peiiod, Ba}le, 


* The Biographic Uni\crscllc, art 
Leslie, savs, Cct ouwigc, qui passe pour 
ce qu’il a fait dcmicm, Un a ttC contcstL 
Le Docteur Gleigli [sic] a fait de grinds 
efforts pour prouver qu’il nppartcnait u 
Leslie, quoiqu’il iut publiC parmi Ics 
ouvrages de I’iVbbL de Saint Heal, niort 
en 1692 It is "melancholj to sec this 
petty spirit of casil against an English 
irriter in so respectable a ii ork ns the 
Biographic Unn erselle No grands charts 
could be required from Dr Gleigor any 
one else, to prove that a book was vrriltcn 
by Leslie, which bore his name, which 
was addressed to an English peer, and 
had gone through many editions, when 
there is literally no claimant on the other 
Bide, for a posthumous edition, forty years 


after the supposed author’s death, without 
attestation, IS no literary evidence at all, 
even where the book is published for the 
first time, much less vv hero it has a know a 
stains ns the production of a certain au- 
thor This is so manifest to iinv one 
who has the slightest tincture of ciiUcal 
judgment, that we need not urge the 
))nl])able improbability of ascribing to 
Saint Real, a Romish ecclesiastic, an ar- 
gument which turns peculiarly on the 
distinction betnecn the scriptural mira- 
cles and those alleged upon inferior evi- 
dence I have lost, or never made, the 
reference to Prosper Marchand but the 
passage will be found in his Dictionnaire 
Hislorique, which contains a full article 
on Saint Real 
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LimbortJ], and Locke, as it had formerly been by Taylor ani 
Episcopiofl ‘ 

' 46 Bayle, m 1686, while yet the smart of his banish 
meat was keenly felt, pubbshw hi» Philosophical Btyirtm- 
Commentary on the text in Scnptaro, Compel 
^them to come m a text which some of the advo- 
cates of persecQtioa were accostomed to produce Ho gives 
m the first part nine reasons against this literal meaning, 
among which none are pbiiological In the second part he 
tfiplie* to various objections. This work of Bayle does not 
seem to me as sobtle end logical as he was wont to be, not- 
withstaading the formal syllogisms with which he commences 
each of his chapters, ms argument against compulsory ' 
conversions, which the absurd interpretation of the .text by^ 
hiB advereanes required is indeed irresistible , but this is far 
from safBaendy establishing the nght of toleration itself 
It appears not very difficolt for a slnlfu] sophist, anef dodo 
was more so than Boyle himself, to have met somb of lus 
reasoning with a speaous reply The scepbcal argnment of 
Taylor, that we can rarely be sure of knowing tbe truth our 
selves, and conseqaontly of condemning in others what is 
error touches bnt slightly, nor does he dwell on the 
political advantages which expenence baa shown a full toler- 
ation to possess In the third part of the Philosophical 
Commentary, he refutes the apology of Angnstm for perse- 
cution , and a few years afterwards he nubushed a sanDle 


cution , and a few years afterwards he published a supple 
ment answering a book of Jnnea, which had appeared in the 
mean time. 

47 Locke pnbbshed anoDyraonsly his Letter on Toler 
ation m 1689 The season was propitious , a legal 
tolerance of public ivoralup had first been granted 
to the dissenters after the Hevolution, bmited indeed 
to such os held most of the doctrines of the church, hot pre- 
paring the nadon for a more extensive application of its 
spint. In the Liberty of Prophesying, Taylor had chiefly 

Doteh cl«Qr tnd • Fnoeb nwl tbo iDod*r«t* ae llbertl prln 

TnlnlMcr in H TWn d, Jnrleij, cf gnat dplea In rtJigwo wtkfa oomKoUd 
In bk <ky thmigli now -wUh U. L* Own pond hk Ilf in. 
fflkf j rKrvn \rf ttwiim at hk adren^ Sgbllxi|’ Uia bcttlcv •nd mnny nrticlti 
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jii View to deduce tlie justice of tolerating- a diversity in re- 
ligion, from the difficulty of Icnowing the truth, lie is not 
very consistent as to the political question, and limits too 
narrowly the province of tolciable opinions. Locke goes 
more expressly to the right of the civil magistrate, not omit- 
ting, but dwelling less foicibly on the chief arguments of his 
predecessoi. His own theory of government came to his 
aid. The cleigyin general, and perhaps Tajlor himself, had 
derived the magistrate’s jurisdiction from paternal power. 
And as they appaieutly assumed this jjower to extend over 
adult children, it w’as natuial to give those who succeeded to it 
in political communities a large sw’ay over the moral and reli- 
gious behaviour of subjects. Loeke, adopting the opposite 
theory of compact, defines the commonwealth to be a society 
of men constituted only for the piocuring, preserving, and 
advancing their owm civil interests. He denies altogether 
that the caie of souls belongs to the civil magistrate, as it 
has never been committed to him. “All the power of civil 
gov^einment relates only to men’s civil interests, is confined 
to the things of this woild, and hath nothing to do vMththe 
world to come.” 

48. The admission of this principle would apparently de- 
cide the controversy, so far as it rests on religious grounds. 
But Locke has recourse to several other arguments inde- 
pendent of It. He proves, with no great difficult)’, that the 
civil power* cannot justl)’-, or consistently with any true prin- 
ciple of religion, compel men to profess what they do not 
believe. Tin's, how’ever, is wdiat very few'- w’ould, at present, 
be inclined to maintain. The real question w’as as to the 
publicity of opinions deemed heterodox, and especially m 
social worship , and this is what those who held the magis- 
trate to possess an authority patiiarchal, umv’^ersal, and arbi- 
t traiy, and who were also rigidly tenacious of the necessity of 
an orthodox faith, as w’ell as perfectly convunced that it was no 
other than their owm, w'^ould haidly be persuaded to admit by 
any arguments that Locke has alleged. But the tendency of 
public opinion had begun to manifest itself agaiust both these 
tenets of the high-chuicli paity, so that, in the eighteenth 
centuiy, the principles of general tolerance became too popu- 
lar to be disputed with any chance of attention. Locke w'as 
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engaged in a contro;^™) tbrougli his first letter on tolcr 
abOD, ^hich produced a 8 cc 6 rfd and a thinl , but it does not 
appear to mo that these, tJiongh lon^r tlmo the first, have 
couBidembly modified its leading positions* • It is to be ob- 
served that ho pleads for tho nnucrsnl tolemtion of nil mo<le 8 
of worship not iramoml m their nature, or involving doc- 
tnnes mimical to good government, plaang in tho latter 
category some tenets of tno churcli of Rome 

49 It 18 confessed by Goujet that, oven in tlio middlo of 
tho seventeenth century, France could boast very 
little of pulpit eloquence FreqaLUt quotations from 
heathen writers, and from tho schoolmen, with httlo solid 
raomlity and less good reasoning, make up the sermons of 
that age t But tno revolution m tins stjle, as in all others, 
though perhaps gradual was complete 10 tljo reign of 
Louis XIV A ali^it BpnukUng of passages from tlie fatliLTs, 
and aliU more frequently from tho Scriptures, bat always 
short, and seeming to nse out of tho preacher's heart, rather 
than to be sought for in his memory, replnced that mtolcrablc 
parade of a theological common place tvhicli had been 
as customary m France os in Unglnod The stjlc was to bo 
the perfection of French eloquence, tlie reasoning persuasive 
ratlier than dogmatic, the mmngcnicnt more nictJioilicnl 
and distributive than at present, but vntliout tho excess wo 
find in our old preachers Tins js tlio general character of 
French sermons, but those who most adorned tho pulpit Iiad 
of course their individual distinctions Wtliout ddapng to 
caeatioa tK<j!Sc «j.ho wre wA grvtivly ftwclv as 

La Rue, Hubert, Moscaron, we most confine ourselves to 
three of high reputation, Bourdalouc, Bosauet, nnd Flecbicr 
60 Bourdalouc, a Jesuit, but ns litUo of a Josuif in tlie 
worst acceptation of tho word os tho order has pro- 
duced 18 remarkably simple, earnest, practical , ho ^*^^*^**^ 
convinces rather than commondB , and by convinaug ho per 
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suades ; foi liis discomses tend always to some duty, to 
somethinof that is to be done oi avoided. His sentences aie 
short, intei rogative, full of plain and solid leasoinng, unam- 
bitious in expression, and wholly without tliat caie in the 
choice of words and cadences which we detect in Bossuet and 
Flechier. No one would call Bourdaloue a ihetoiician, and 
though he coiitiuually intioduces the fatheis, he has not 
caught their vices of language.^ 

51. Bouidaloue is almost in the same relation to Bossuet 

as Patru to Le Maistre, though the two oiatois of 
■with*'Bos- the pulpit aie far above those of the bar. As the 
one IS short, condensed, plain, reasoning, and though 
never feeble, not often what is generally called eloquent, so 
the othei is animated, figuiative, rather diffuse and prodigal 
of oinament, addressing the imagination moie than the judg- 
ment, rich and copious iii cadence, elevating the heaier to the 
pitch of his own subhmlt 3 ^ Bossuet is sometimes too decla- 
matoiy ; and Bourdaloue peihaps sometimes borders on dry- 
ness. Much in the sermons of the formei is true poetry ; 
but he has less of satisfactory aud peisuasive leasoning than 
the latter. His tone is also, as in all his wiitings, too domi- 
neering and dogmatical for those who demand something be- 
yond the speaker’s authoiity when they listen. 

52. The sei mons however of Bossuet, taken generally, aie 

not reckoned iii the highest class of his numeious 
discourses writings ; peihaps scaicely justice has been done to 
them. His genius, on the othei hand, by universal 
confession, never shone higher than in the six which bear the 
name of Oraisons Funebres. They belong in substance so 
much more naturally to the piovince of eloquence than of the- 
ology, that I should have reserved them for another place, if 
the sepaiation would not have seemed lather unexpected to 
“ the reader. Few works of genius peihaps in the Fiench 


* The public did justice to Bourda- 
louc, as they generally do to a solid and 
impressive style of preaching Je crois, 
sajs Goujet, p 300, que tout le monde 
convient qh’aucun autre ne lui est sup^- 
neur C’est le grand maitre pour I’^Io- 
quence de la chaire , c’est le prince des 
prSdicateurs Le public n’a jamais dtd 
partag6 sur son sujet , la ville et la cour 


I’ont ^galement estimd et admird C’est 
qu’il avoit reuni en sa personne tons les 
grands caracteres de la bonne eloquence, 
la simplicite du discours Chr6tien avec 
la majest4 et la grandeur, le sublime avec 
I’mtelligible et le populaire, la force avec 
la douceur, la vehemence avec lonction, 
la liberty avec la justcsse, et la plus vi%e 
ardeur avec la plus pure lumiere 
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language are better knomi, or Iiave been more prodigally tx- 
tolled In tbnt stylo of eloquence which tlio ancients called 
demonstmtive, or rather descriptive (tnUitnicts), the stylo of 
panegync or commemoration, they nro doubtless snpenor to 
those justly celebrated producoons of Tliucydidcfl and Pinto 
that have descended to ua from Greece, nor has Bossnot boco 
equalled by any later writer Tliose on tho Qaeen of Eng- 
land, on her daughter the Dnehoss of Orleana, and on tho 
Pnuce of Cond4, outshine the rest , and if a difference is to 
be made among these wo might perhaps, after some hesi 
tntion confer palm on tlio first Tiio range of topics is 
so vanons, tho tbonghts so jnst, tho images so noble and 
poetical, the whole is in sudi perfect keeping, the tone of 
awful contemplatiou is so uniform, that if it has not any pas 
sages of such extraordinary beauty as occur in tlic other twOj 
Its general effect on tho mind is more irresistible. * 

53 In this style, much more of ornament, more of nlint 
speaks in the spint, and even the very phrase, of poetry, to 
tne imagioatioo and the heart, is permitted bj a ngorous 
cntiasra, than in forensic or iq dehl^mtiro cloqnencc Tho 
beauties that nae before the anther’s vision arc not renounced, 
the brilliant colonrs of his fan<^ ore not subdued, tho periods 
assume a more rythmical cadence, and emulate, like metro 
Itself, the voloptuous harmony of musical inlcmils , the wliolo 
composition is more evidently formed to delight , but it will 
delight to little purpose, or even cense, in nnj strong eeusuof 
-the wonl, to do so at nil unless it is cuuoblcd by moral wis- 
dom In this Bossoet was pre-eminent , his llioughts arc 
never subtle or far fetched, tlieyhnvo a sort of breadth, a gene- 
rality of application, whifli is peculiarly required in tlioso who 

$ . « 

An Euglkh pimUu of coofptCTWta grW of tn tntirt oaiJon In (he wUberioc 
mown fcr tloqaiBtt* wm cilled opoa, of UioM ymJooi of bopo wtuet «h Upeu 
▼Itbln DO pwt Ifofth of time, to Ibo untried youib f royally In itt-oym, 
wrmlrte Um funeral dieeomae of Boanwt petfay -with mndcor anoihtlatcd, irltlf* 
oa tbe pwidwi death of Ileiirletta of oeoiuy and uiDoccoea prcelpluted farto 
Orleoao. 11 had beftoa hhn mbjert the binh. Nor did ba tint beneath his 
iDoocDporohlr morn deep io Intenot, nbjeet, oxeept aa compared srith Boo- 
mora fbrtfl* In groat and tfwhln* suet. Tb* aennoo t which my llodon 

oollooa — ba bod to doaerlbc pot tba wOl bo nnderstood la oatcomed by many 
Jdaa aoTTow cf conrtlm, not tba dirick tbo finest eflbrt of this preacher j hot U 
of wdden surprise that echo*! by Igbt read tochtbor oHlJ UmU of hs prototype 
in tbo halls f Vcrwaie^ Dot tb# apo- It will bo laid aside as almost frdd a and 
eryphal penHcnee of cno so tolotod by nnlmpresslrr 
the world's Intceo u ise^ but Um manly 
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address a mixed assembl}'’, and wliich many tliat aim at what 
is profound and original are apt to miss. It may be con- 
fessed, that these funeral discourses are not exempt from some 
defects, fiequently inherent in pauegyiical eloquence; they 
are sometimes too rhetorical, and do not appear to sliow so 
little effort as some have fancied ; the amplifications are some- 
times too unmeasured, the language sometimes borders too 
nearly on that of the stage ; above all, there is a tone of adu- 
lation not quite pleasing to a calm posterity. 

54. Flechier, (the third name of the seventeenth century, 
foi Massillon belongs only to the next,) like Bossuet, 

" has been more celebrated for his funeral sermons than 
for any others , but, in this line, it is unfortunate for him to 
enter into unavoidable competition with one whom he cannot 
rival. The French critics extol Flechier for the arrangement 
and harmony of his periods ; yet even in this, according to 
La Harpe, he is not essentially superior to Bossuet , and to 
an English ear, accustomed to the long swell of our own 
writers and of the Ciceroman*school in Latin, he Tinll pi obably 
not give so much gratification. He does not want a moral 
dignity, or a cei tain elevation of thought, without which the 
funeral panegyric must be contemptible ; but he has not the 
majestic tone of Bossuet ; he does not, like him, raise the 
heroes and princes of the earth m order to abase them by 
paintings of mortality and weakness, or recall the hearer in 
every passage to something more awful than human power, 
and more magnificent than human grandeur. Tins religious 
solemnity, so charactenstic lu Bossuet, is hardly felt m the 
less emphatic sentences of Flechier. Even where his exor- 
dium is almost worthy of companson, as in the funeral dis- , 
course, on Turenne, we find him degenerate into a trivial 
eulogy", and he flatters both more piofusely and with less skill. 

^ His style IS graceful, but not without affectation and false 
taste.^ La Harpe has compared him to Isociates among the 
^ oiators of Greece, the place of Demosthenes being of course 
leserved for Bossuet. t 

‘ • [[La Harpe justl} ridicules an ex- monde, et que les dames n’^taient ndes 
prcssion of Flechier, in his funeral sermon que pour le repos et pour la retraite. — 
on Madame de Montausier Un ancien 1842 ] , 

disait autrefois que les hommes 4taient f The native critics ascribe a reform 
n6s pour Taction et pour la conduite du in the stj le of preaching to Paolo Seg- 
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G5 The style of prcnchmg m England mis less oni^i^ 
mental, and spoke less to the imnginntion and nfTcc 
tions, than these celebrated maters of the Gnlltcan 
^orch , but in some of onr clucf dmnes it had its 
own excellencies The sermons of Barrow display a strength 
of mind, a coinprchcnsucness and fertility, which Imic mrel^ 
been equalled No better proof can bo given than his eight 
Bcmions on the government of the tongne , copious nnd cx 
haaitire vntboaC taotology or superfluous dcclamntjon, tJiey 
arc, m moral preaching, what the best parts of Anstotlo nrc 
in ctlucal philosophy, mtli more of dcielopmcnt nnd a more 
extensii'o obscnation It would bo Mid of these sermons, 
and indeed, wntli a few exceptions, of all those of Barrow, 
that they are not what is now called evTingelicnl , tliey indi 
cate the ascendancy of an Arminian party, dwelling far more 
than IS nsonl in the pulpit on moral and rationn), or cicii 
temporal, inducements, nnd sometimes hardly abstaining 
from what ivonld give a htlla olTenco in later times • llis 


Mrl, vbom Corataal iact oot brtluw lo 
can, villi ODCllofl. b« aft, of pod** 
ritj Um Gilbcr <if ItilliA oto^enee. ft 
b toba moraberrd tliot In oo luuuii/ 
hM tb* pdpU beta to moeb de^raJrd 
\rj raptjr cbeUsLiUoQ, tad em hj • 
dspU bafilMDCTj * Th* Unpui^ oT 
Sr^ncTi. tb« «DW vrltCT obvrm. “ b 
alvtp foU of dttfaltj tod btranaj 1!* 
lidtid H vilb tpleadld tod n 

preadoQs tad hu tlnn abt«ln«a pUro 
tb* entbon to vbom •olhorll/ 
b*t b«*Q u l r en bj tb* DrtU Cnuct dl** 
Uootiy IIU ptriodf an &ovhif% na 
tnnlftadbiUlllflUc, vHlwat UwtfC;^ 
Udon of obtolH* Tjmabm^ vjbbfa /ww 
for (;rae«« of tb* vich aunx 

Tinboacbl, vltb much otmaradtUoa of 
Srsnol, adjiilts tbtt v« flod la blm •om* 
Totbew of tb* Cibe tet* h« eQdnroomi 
to r^om. The rery lUtlo Uat I h*T« 
am of tb* tcnaoc n of Sr^arrl glrn oo 
impmieo of aay merh tbat can b* 
rcAooed nor* than rrUUro t tb* ml* 
Knbl* too* of bb prrdcctw w fc Tb* 
Ibllovltis qmh o i a b £rom ooe of bl 
nmt admlnd ■maoosi — E Crbto boo 
peird otteorr* da toI ebe gU rlowtdat* 
tm terto, on aSVonto, tm aggnTlai 003 
pmUrui? Cb* Tormt* d* Cfa^oT 
Vomsta eh rgll t 1 il geituae »appU* 
U 


rbetoltd ptrdi k thlcdeTri qvmu gmk? 
lo *an qooU per dUt H rpt H tarrUi* 1 
prrcbd K MW dubiU dl prodmxi d MedI 
dl on tmTiiorr qutl en CIih]*, dl U 
nrglblbdl «eiugarglWTl,(Ut«rl^lWl 1 , 

SCO »1 Ter pa garrebbt rr^ lo, dl Cinl 
rrdrf* gloortbbni k pW ro^tri. M ] 

Ct bl«ofl*e di uaio per aooi m l k com* 
pUmlo? Ah C*T»lkTi» CanOrti lo 
noa Toml qimU rolU Cml airorUrc. 

Nrf mto L> w dl rtrlo, eh* ■« aUeHUnto 
fbn** Ttd dovtandalo da qerlU doarna 
cb* e h la jo at * La mUa dama, da «pulU, 

(fl e«l (onroBatl Idolaint* □ rdlto, la* 
doriaaie le vogllr amUuIc gnrir doq 
»I / TTt* J»*fv lanto 1 
£ pol tI bt* prrgartaoto ftfugjfl^prr 

wd eroer d^ T O roof oil Uu- 

pCTol O t ug off oa 1 ItaeroOS AtPrene 
ItaUao* (U CWrt ItalbSr VoVU^« 
I1.51S* ^ ^ ‘ 

Tlib b certainly oot tba mAnprr of 
Dowri and non Ilk* that ofatblf^ ^ 
mto bletbodUi amoeg ut. 

Tboa, la hb M iaiua agalint rrtl 
fpraklag <rri). Oarrov treat it u It 
**fbr rmtlo boon or loen of coarmt Ho* * 
ration and rtnploTmrat vbo hariog 
tbnr ralndj debavd by being co m ri i aal 
ia maancat aOalrt, do Tcet thalr aorry 
pualom and Ueker about tb«b petty 
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quotations also from ancient pbilosophei s, though not so 
numerous as in Taylor, aie equally uncongenial to our ears. 
In his style, notwithstanding its richness and occasional vi- 
vacity, we may censure a redundancy and excess of apposi- 
tion : it IS not sufficient to avoid strict tautology , no second 
phrase (to lay down a general lule not without exception) 
should be so like the first, that the leader would naturally 
have understood it to be comprised therein. Barrow’s lan- 
guage IS more antiquated and formal than that of his age ; 
and he abounds too much in uncommon words of Latin deri-„ 
vation, frequently such as appeal to have no authority but 
his own. 

'56. South’s seimons begin, in order of date, befoie the 
Restoration, and come dowm to nearly the end of 
the century. They were much celebiated at the 
time, and retain a poition of their lenoivn. This is by no 
means suipiising. South had great qualifications for that 
populanty which attends the pulpit, and his mannei was at 
that time original. Not diffuse, not leained, not foimal in 
argument like Barrow, with a more natuial structure of 
sentences, a more pointed, though by no means a more fair 
and satisfactory turn of reasoning, with a style clear and 
English, fiee fiom all pedantry, but abounding ■with those 
colloquial novelties of idiom, which, though now become 
vulgar and offensive, the age of Charles II. affected, sparing 
no personal or temporal y sarcasm, but, if he seems for a 
moment to tiead on the verge of buffoon eiy, recoveiing him- 
self by some stroke of vigorous sense and language ; such 
was the ■witty Dr. South, whom the courtieis delighted to 
hear. His sermons want all that is called unction, and some- 
times even earnestness, which is owing, m a great measuie, 
to a perpetual tone of gibing at rebels and fanatics , but there is 
a masculine spirit about them, which, combined with their pe- 
culiar 'characteristics, would naturally fill the churches where 
|te might be heard. South appeals to bend towards the 


concernments in such strains, who also, unworthy of those persons, and cannot 
not being capable of a fair reputation, or easily he drawn from them, who are 
sensible of disgrace to themsehes, do wont to exercise their thoughts about 
little lalue the credit of others, or care nobler matters,” &c No one would \en- 
for aspersing it But such language is ture this now from the pulpit 
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Armininn theology, withoot adopting so niucli of it as somd 
of hifl contemporones 

57 Tho sermons of Tdlotson wore for half a century 
more read than any m our language The} are now 
bought almost as waste paper, and hordl} read at 
nil Such 15 the dchlcnesa of religious taste, as abundantly 
numerous instnuccs would prove Tillotson i« rcckoucil \‘er 
hose and Inngmd He has not tlie former defect in ncorl} so 
great a degree as some of his eminent predecessors, but 
there 18 ccrtninl} little vigour or vivaaty in his style Full 
of the Romish cootroierey, he is perpetually recurring to 
that “ world’s deUata and lie is not much less hostile to 
all the Calvinistic tenets. Wlmt is most remarkable in tho 
theology of 'nilotson is his strong assertion, in almost all Ins 
sermons, of the pnuaples of catand religion and morahtj, 
not only os tho basis of all revelation, \nthoot a dependentfo 
on which it cannot bo behoved, but as nearly coincident wnth 
CbnatiQinty in their extent, a length to which few at present 
would be ready to follow him Tillotson is nlwaj-s of a to- 
lerant and catholic spint, enforang nght actions mtlier tlmu 
ortliodox opinioas, and obnoxious, ihr tlmt ond other reasons, 
to all tho bigots of bis own age 

5S It has becomo ncccssnn to draw towwds a conclusion 
of this chapter , tho matonnls arc far from being 
exhausted. In expository, or, as some call it, exc 
geticnl theology, tlw English dmnes bad already token a 
conspicuous station Andres, no partial estimator of pro- 
testant wnters, extols them with marked praise • Tliosc 
who belonged to tho earlier part of tho centuiy form a por- 
tion of a vast collection, the Cntici Snen, published by one 
Bee, a bookseller, in IGCO This was m nmo foho \olumcB , 
and in 1669, Matthew Pool, a non conforming minister, 
produced his Synopsis Cnaconiro in five \olame8, being in 
great measure an abridgement nud digest of tho former Bee 
complained of the infraction of his copynght, or rather InS 
ei^mteblo interest , but such a dispute hardly jicrtmns to our 

I ■oil IngloJ, eb* •mpio tp^alo doo open d penurttaw tencr dittro ■ tuttfl 
dimtbboDo ocoopara Id qunto eepo ddC plu decnl Dodn ■riin» 7 VoL xix 
ntgttln ■*cn, •• 1 bUtnto ddk otMi* p.353 
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history.* The work of Pool was evidently a inoie oiiginal 
]al)our than the formei. Hammond, Patrick, and other com- 
mentators, do honour to the Anglican church in the latter part 
of the centuiy. 

59 . Pearson’s Exposition of the Apostle’s Creed, pub- 
PeaTEonon hshed in 1659, IS a standaid book m English di- 
the Creed It oxpands beyond tlic literal purport of the 

creed itself to most articles of orthodox belief, and is a 
valuable summary of arguments and authoiities on that side. 
The closeness of Pearson, and his judicious selection of proofs, . 
distinguish him from many, especially the earlier, theologians. 
Some might surmise that his unde\nating adherence to what 
he calls the church is hardly consistent with independence of 
thinking , but, considered as an advocate, he is one of much 
judgment and sloll. Such men as Pearson and Stilhngfleet 
would have been conspicuous at the bai, which we could not 
quite affirm of Jeremy Taylor. 

, 60 . Simon, a regular priest of the congregation called 
Simon’s Oratory, which has been iich in eminent men, 

Hist^es much of his fame to his Critical History of the 

Old Testament. This work, bold in many of its po- 
sitions, as it then seemed to both the Catholic and Piotestant 
orthodox, after being neai ly strangled by Bossuet m France, 
appeared at Rotterdam m 1685. Bossuet attacked it with ex- 
treme vivacity, but with a real inferioiity to Simon both in 
learning and candoui . t Le Clerc on Ins side carped more at 
the Critical History than it seems to deserve. Many paradoxes, 
as they then were called, in this famous work are now re- 
ceived as truth, or at least pass -without reproof. Simon may 
possibly be too prone to novelty, but a love of ti uth as well 
as great acuteness are visible throughout. His Critical His- 
tory of the New Testament was published in 1689, and one 
^ or two more works of a similai description before the close 
of the centuiy. 

61. I have on a formei occasion adverted, in a coi re- 
sponding chapter, to publications on witchcraft and similar 
superstitions. Severd might be mentioned at this time , the 


* Chalmers^ 

f Defense de^a Tradition des Saints 
Peres CEuvres Bossuet, vol v , and 


Instructions sur la' Version du N T , 
imprim^e a Trevoux, Id vol iv p 313 
Bausset, "Vie de Bossuet, iv 276 
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behof m such talcs ^vaa asstulcd by a prevalent scepticism 
which called out their advocates. Of these the most unwoF 
thy to have exhibited their great talents in such a cause were 
our oaTi philosophers Henry More and Joseph Glan\il Tlio 
Sadduasraus Tnuraphatus, or Treatise on Apparitions, hj 
the. latter, has pos^ through several editions, while his 
Scepsis Scienufica has hardly been seen, perhaps, hj six 
living persons, A Dutch minister, by name Bekker, raised 
a great clamour ogaiuat himself by a downnght denial of 
nil power to the devil, and coosequcntlj to lus supposed 
instruments, tho ancient beldams of Holland and other 
countries His Monde £nc)mnt 6 , originally published in 
Dutch, IS in four volumes, written m a systematic manner, 
and with tedious prolixity There was no ground for imput 
mg infidelity to tho author, except the usual ground of calum 
mating every one who qvnts tho beaten path in theology , but 
his explanations of Senpturo in the ease of the demoniacs and 
tho like are, os usual with those who lni\o taken Uic sami^ 
lino, rather forced The fourth volume, which contains se- 
veral cunous stones of imagined possession, and some wbidi 
resemble what is now called magnetism, is the only part of 
Bekker's once celeb •• • • • ^ i 

Bure Bekker was 
much 01^ Cartesian 
acting on body 


rntea wok mat can ue rcaa wiin any plea 
a Oirteaum, and his theory was built too 
assumptions of the impossibility of apmt 
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iiisTOii\ 01 siMXDi, \'i IM, rniiosorin, inoM 
1()30 lo 1700 

ArislolclifiiK — Ln^irnns — Ctiihiorif! — S^rtihoflht J'/thi -tjA y itj (tn rvi — 
Cnrlcummm — Pott-Uoyal — Analyi s t! r .S itrc/i J‘<r 'i rt (t i>f 

AlnlchrancUc, find of the Jllfnrs oj Sjmiotn — it In i I — Lome's hit ly ot P > 
JItiit mi Uuderttaudtuq 


1 . Tiu: Aiistotoliau and scliolasuc motaj)li\>iC'», tliongli 
Arutotcinii sli.ikcn Oil ovory ''idc, and cspL-i i.dly h} tlio r.i))id 
tnrtnph)iiM |)i ogj ygs of llic Cartcsiaii tlicoriu‘ 5 , had not lost their 
hold 01 cr the theolog-iaiis of the Koin.in tliunh, or cieii the 
protestaiit universities, at the heginniii"- of till', period, and 
hardly at its close. liincKcr cnuiiiei.ites seieral vnters of 
that class 111 Geiniany* j .tiid we lind, ns late ns 1003 , a 
formal injunction bj' the Sorboiine, that none mIio taught 
philosophy in the colleges undei its jurisdiction should 
introduce any novelties, or swerie fiom the Aristotelian doc» 
trinc.f The Jesuits, lathci nnfoi tunately foi their credit, 
distinguished theiiisehcs as strenuous advocates of the old 
philosophy, and thus lost the advantage they h.id obtained 111 
philology as encniies of haibarous piejndice, and eiicouiagers 
of a piogicssivc spiiit 111 their disciples. Rajiiii, one of their 
most accomplished men, after speaking with little respect of 
the Novum Organum, c.xtols the disputations of the schools 
as the best method 111 the cdiuMotm of young men, who, ns 


• Vol l^ See Ins long nnd laborious 
diapter on the Aristotelian philosophers 
of the sixteenth and sLvcntccnth centu- 
ries, no one else seems to linie done 
more than cops Bruckor 

f Cum relatum csset ad Soeictatcin 
(Sorhoniciin) iionnullob philosophin: 
professorcs, e\ iis ctiain ahquando qui 
ad Societatem anhtlant, nons qinsdnm 
doctnuas in philosophicis sedan, ininus- 


que AristotcliCT doctrina* studcrc, qinm 
Inctoniis usuqntum fucrit in Acadcini i 
PirLsicnsi, consult .Sociotas injuiigLiHlutn 
esse illis, nno ct ns qui doctiit jihiloso- 
phinin in colkgiis siio rcgiinnii crcditis, 
lie dtniccps iiositatibns stndcnni, nut nb 
Aristotthcn doctrinn dclicctnnt 31 I)ct 
ICOT Argcntrt, Colicctio Judiciorum, 
u 150 
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be fancies, have too little experience to delight in physijal 
^ence.*’ * 

2 It 18 a difficnlt and dangotons choice, m a new state^of 

C ’ ' c opiniou^fand we have to moke it at present) ThflUde. 

een that whidi may itself pass away, and that TbocQu 
which must effiice what has gone before Those 
who clung to the ancient philoBophj believed that Bacon and 
Descartes were the idols of a transitory fashion, and that the 
wisdom of long ages would regain its ascendancy They 
were deceived, and their own repatntion has been swept oflf 
Avith tha systems to which they adhered Thomas White, 
an English catholic pneat, whose Latin appellation is Albios, 
endeavonred to momtain the Aristotelian metBphvsica and 
the scholastic terminology in several works, and especinlly in 
an attack npon Glonvii s Vanity of Dogmatizing This 
book, entitled San, I know only throngh Gianni s reply m 
Mb second edition, by which White appears to be h more 
Anstotebm. He waa a fnend of Sir ^nelm Di^by, who 
was himself, tboagh a man of considerable talents, incapable 
of disentangling his mind from the Penpatetic hypotheses. 
The newer of worcU indeed is eo great, the illnsions of what 
IB called realism, or of believing that general terms have an 
objective extenor being, are so natural, and especially so 
boand up both ivith our nottons of easentin], especially Geo- 
logical, truth, and with oor popular language, that no man 
could m that age be much censured for not casting off his 
fetters, even when he bad heard the call to liba^ from 
some modem voices. We find that even after two ceutanes 
ot a better method, many are always ready to fall back into 
a verbal process of theonsing 

3 Logic was taught m the Anstotehan method or rather 
in one wtucli, with some change for Ge worse had 
been gradually founded upon it Burgersdicms, in 


lUleuoBi tor U p. 3SS> 

n tHmlti. bcnrrrrr to istradoa* 
mon cxpeiiiMnt ud ol * ei TtUoo vooSd 
Im ut ImpTOTtmcnt. Da iMt< U j p< 
JMKDM qo* In loU, qui oa acnfiVcct 
polat ifhmoTttloii dna dc« dxMa 

tiniT«rMn«mcnt nutarberont 

point if utn mrHyirU ccH* qol wt 

n^oord'lml «d tmg« dwtj In dbItw 


flltd* ) «en d« n* pu domur trop da iL 
noee i U pcnlgn qaoo a mtmolkmem' 
pour In noQT«nM opbiloe*, dbot k coca 
nt dVM d«Jif:mun coiu^qrMoc* <l.rr. 
unfctmtbkn ) to pftrticomremmt 
^ U pbOoHphk «t un dn orffna 
ooot m nrt U rSlgloa pour '» erpUjjticr j 
dasa m d^ddoo*. 
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this and in other sciences, seems to have been in lepute; 
Smiglecius also is mentioned with praise.’'^ These lived 
both in the foimer part of the centuiy. But they were 
supeiseded, at least in England, by Wallis, whose Institutio 
Logicse ad Communes Usus Accomniodata was published in 
1687. He claims as an mipiovement upon the leceived 
system, the classifying singulai propositions among imi- 
veisals t Ramus had made a thud class of them, and in 
this he seems to have been generally followed. Aiistotle, 
though It does not appeal that lie is explicit on the subject, 
does not rank them as paiticular. Tliat Wallis is light 
will not be doubted by any one at present ; but Ins originality 
we must not assert. Tlie same Iiad been perceived by the 
authors of the Port-Ro}^^! Logic ; a work to which he has 
made no allusion. $ Wallis claims also as Ins own the 
method of 1 educing hypothetical to categorical sjllogisms, 
and pioves it elaborately in a separate dissertation. “A 
smaller treatise, still much used at Oxford, by Aldiich, 
Compendium Artis Logicte, 1691 ) is clear and concise, but 
seems to contain nothing very important ; and he alludes to 
the Art de Penser in a tone of insolence, nhicli must rouse 
indignation in those who are acquainted wnth tliat excellent 
work. Aldrich’s censuies are, in many instances, mere 
cavil and misrepresentation , I do nof know that they are 


• La Lo;^quo de Smiglecius, sajs Rn- 
pin, est un bel ouvragc The same \vntcr 
proceeds to obsorte that the Spaniards of 
the preceding century had corrupted 
logic by their subtilties. Eii se jettant 
dans des spdculations creuses qui n’a- 
voient nen de rdel, leur philosophcs trou- 
vdrent I’art d’avoir de la raison malgrd 
le bon sens, et de donner de la coulcur, 
et mdme je.no seal quoi de spdcieuse, A 
ce qui dtoit de plus ddraisonnable, p 382 
But this must have been rather the fault 
of their metaphysics than of ivhat is 
strictly called logic 

f Atque hoc signanter notatum velim, 
quia novus forte hic videar, et prajter 
aliorum loquendi formulam hveo dicere 
Nam plenquelogici propositionera quam 
vocant smgularem, hoc est, de subjecto 
individuo sive smgulan, pro particulari 
habent, non universali. Sed perperam 


hoc faciiHit, et preeter montem Aristole- 
lis, (qui, quantum memini, nunquam 
ejusmodi smgularem, ttjv Kara pepor np- 
pcllat aut pro tali habet,) et prniter rci 
iiatumm Non enim liic agitur do par- 
ticularitate subjecti (quod aro/iov locat 
Aristotelis, non /cara/ifpoy) sed departia- 
litate prffidicationis. Neque ego in- 
terim novator censendus sum qui haio 
dixerim, sed illi potius no\atorcs qm ab 
Anstotelica doctrina recesserint, coque 
multa introduxennt incommoda de qui- 
bus suo loco dicetur, p 125 lie has 
afterwards a separate dissertation or the- 
sis to prove tins more at length It 
seems that the Rnmists held a third class 
of propositions, neither umversal nor par- 
ticular, to which they gave the name of 
propria, equivalent to singular 
I Art de Penser, part ii chap iii 
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ngtt m nny • Of tho Art do Pcnscr itself we alwll Imve 
somethrag to say in tlio coarse of this chapter ^ 

Before wo proceed to those ^\ho8o philosophy rnny he 
Tc<dtoacd onginnl or at least raodeni, a tery few ^ 
deserve rnention'who have cndcaionred to maintain 
or restore that of antiquity Stanley's History of 
J^hdosophy, in lG55, is m great measure confined to bio- 
graphy, and comprehends no name later tlian Cnmeadcs. 
Most IS denved from Diogenes Laertius , hut an analysis of 
the Platonic pHlosophy is given from Alcinous, and tho 
author has compiled one of tho Pcnpatctic system from 
Anstotle himself Tho doctrine of tho Stoics is also clabo- 
ratedy dcdoced from vanoos sources Stanley, on tho whole, 
brought n good deal from an almost untrodden field , bnt lie 
IB merely an Iiistonan, and never a cntic of pliHosop^ lie 
docs not mention Hpicums at all, probaU} because Gassendi 
had BO well wntten that phflosoplicr’s life * 

5 Gale’s Coart of tho Gentiles, %\hieh appeared portly ip 
IGG 9 and partly m later years, is incomparall) 0 o,jrto»rt 
tnoro learned work than that of Stanley Its aim •'‘**®*‘»* 

18 to prove that all heathen philosoph), whether barhanc or 
Greek, was borrowed from the Scriptures, or at least from 
the Jews, Tho first part is entitled Of Philology, which 
traces tlie same leading principle by means of language , the 
second. Of X’hilosoph) , the third treats of the Vnnil} of 
Philosophy, and the fonrth of Rcformeil Philosophy, “ where 
in Plato’s moral and mctnpbysic or pnmo philosophy is 
redoced to on useful form and nfelhod * Gale lias been 
reckoned among Platonic philosophers, and indeed bo pro- 
fesses to find a great resemblance between tlie philosoph) of 
Plato and his own But lie is n determined Calvinist in nil 
respects, and scruples not to say, " "Wlmtcver God wills is 
just, because he wills it,’* and ogam, God willcib. nothing 
withont himself because it is just, bat it is therefore just be 
cause be willeth it TTie reasons of good and c\il cxtnnsic^ 

• Om of Alditcfa's eb«j 5 « ogiloK ajQoglsm ana that bu ebrlomlr fro 
tba r rtihw of tba Art do rooHr Ic, that tarmst Uitu atparttog tha Oiford tto 
ba Cinrait! as a great tSseoTRy daotj for trbatn ho wrota to ballsTf that 

tba atjoalltj of tha aogtoa cf a chOlagoa Amtnjr AraatJd oallhoT hna» iba first 
to 19iw right aagksj and another Is, book « Eoelid, ooc tho mera rttdimeDU 
that ha f^rta as an asantpla of a rsgoW of coousot) 
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to tlie (liMiic csscMit’C me all dependent on the divine will, 
oUher derernent oi leeriblalive.” * It is not likely that Plato 
vvovdd have aekuo\\leda;ed such a disuple. 

0. A much irioie enmient .itid enhfjhtened man than 
^ Gale, ]{alph Cndwoilh, h) his Intelleetnal S\stem 
anViuctini of the Universe, pidihshed in lO/S, hut written 
•icvcial \ears hefoic’, jilac ed himscdf in atnuldle point 
between the declining and iisiu"- schools of plnIo^oj)hy ; more 
independent of authoiity, and moiedose, jierhaps, in argu- 
ment than the fonner, hut nioie piodigal of learning, more 
technical in languagi', and h‘ss conversant with analjlieal 
and inductive processes of icasonmg than tin* lattcT. Upon 
the whole, howev'cr, he hclongs to the school of antupntv, 
and piobably Ins wish w.is to be cl.issed with it. (didworth 
was one of those whom Ilohhes had lonsed hv the alheistie 
and immoral theories of the Leviathan, nor did anv anta- 
gonist perhaps of that phdosojiher bring a nioie vigorous 
nndcrstandincf to the combat. Tins nndeistandinii' was not so 
much obsti noted m its own e\ereise by a vast erudition, ns it 
IS sometimes concealed by it fioin the readei. Cndvvoith 
has passed more for a recorder of anrient philosophy, th.in 
for one who might stand in a respectable class among philoso- 
pheis, and Ins woik, though long, being unfinished, as well 
as full of digression, its object has not been fully apprehended. 

7- Tins object was to establish the liberty ot human ac- 
„ . tions against the fatalists. Of these lie la>s it down 

that there arc three Kinds: the fust titlieistic , tlie 
second admitting a Deitj , hut one .ictnig necessarily and w ith- 
out moral peifections , the third granting the nior.d attributes 
of God, but asseiting all human actions to he governed by 
iiecessaiy law^s which he has ordained. The fiist book of the 
Intellectual System, vvdnch alone is extant, relates wholly to 
the pi oofs of the existence of a Deity against the atheistic 
fatalists, his moral nature being inrely or nev'cr touched ; so 
that the greatei and moic mteicsting part of the work, foi 
the sake of vvdnch the author piojccted it, is wdiolly wanting, 
unless w^e take foi fragments of it some writings of the aiithoi 
preseiv’^ed in the Biitish Museum. 


* Part i\ p. 3S9. 
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8 ITie first chapter contains aii account o£ the ancient 

corpnecnlar philosophy, which, till corrupted by k 

Leucippus and DemocntUB, Codworth takes to have ^ 
been not only theistic, but more consonant to theastic pnfa 
cjplea than any other These two however, brought in a 
fatalism grounded on their own atomic theory In the se- 
cond chapter he states very folly and fairly their argu 
ments, or rather all that have ever been adduced on the 
atheistic side. In the third he expatiates on the hylozoio 
atheism, as he calls it, of Strato, which accounts the uni 
veme to be animated m all its parts, but without a single 
controlling intelligence, and adverts to another hypothesis, 
which pvca a vegetable but not sentient life to the world 

9 This leads Codworth to his own famous theory of d 
plastic nature, a device to account for the opera 

tions of physical laws without the contmoed agency 
of the Deity Of this plastic energy be spe^s in rather K 
confuBcd sod indefinite manner, giving itin one place a sort 
of sentient life, or whnt he calls ** a drowsy unawakened 
cogitation,” and always treating it as an entity or real being 
This language of Cudworth, and indeed the whole hypothesis 
of a plastic nature, was unable to stand the searching eye of 
Bayle, who, in au artide of his dictionary, pointed out its 
nnphdosopfaical and dangerous assumptions Le Clerc en- 
deavoured to support Cudworth ngmust Bayle, but with little 
success • It hM had however some partuans, though ra 
ther among physiologists than metaphysicians^ Grew adopted 
It to explain vegetation , and the plastic nature differs only 
ns I conceive, from what Hunter and Ahemethy have called 
life ID organised bodies by its more extensive agency , for if 
we are to believe that there is a vital power, not a mere 
name for the sequence of pbrnoomena, which marshals the 
molecules of animal and vegetable substance, we can jee no 
reason why a similar ener^ should not determine other mole- 
cules to assume geometnral figures in crystallizatiOD The 
error or paradox consists m assigmng a 1*601 unity of exist 
cnce, and a real power of causation, to that which is unin 
telhgent 
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10. The fourth chapter of the Intellectual System, of 

vast length, and occupying half the entire work, 
launches into a sea of old philosophy, in order to 
show the unity of a supreme God to have been a 
general belief of antiquity. “ In this fourth chaptei,” he 
says, “ we were necessitated by the matter itself to run out 
into philology and antiquity, as also in the other parts of the 
book we do often give an account of the doctnne of the an- 
cients j which, however, some ovei -severe philosophers may 
look upon fastidiously or undervalue and depreciate, yet as 
we conceived it often necessary, so possibly may the variety 
thereof not be ungrateful to others, and this mixture of phi- 
lology throughout the whole sweeten and allay the severity 
of philosophy to them , the main thing which the book pre- 
tends to, in the mean time, being the philosophy of religion. 
But for our part we neither call philology, nor yet philoso- 
phy, our mistress, but serve ourselves of either as occasion 
requiretli.” * 

11. The whole fourth chaptei may be reckoned one great 
episode, and as it contains a store of useful knowledge on 
ancient philosophy, it has not only been more read than the 
remaining part of the Intellectual System, but has been the 
cause, m more than one lespect, that the work has been 
erroneously judged. Thus Cudworth has been reckoned, by 
very respectable authorities, in the Platonic school of philoso- 
phers, and even in that of the later Platonists ; for which I 
peiceive little other reason than that he has gone diffusely 
into a supposed lesemblance between the Platonic and Chris- 
tian Tiinity. Whether we agree with him m this oi no, the 
subject is insulated, and belongs only to the history of theo- 
logical opinion ; m Cudworth’s own philosophy he appears 
to be an eclectic, not the vassal of Plato, Plotinus, or Aris- 
totle, though deeply versed m them all. 

12. In the fifth and last chapter of the first and only book 
Huargu- of the Intellectual System, Cudworth, reverting to 
against the various atheistical arguments which he had 
atheism, g^^ted in the second chapter, answeis them at great 

length, and though not without much erudition, perhaps 


* Preface, p. 37. 
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more than was requisite, yet depending cliiefl^ on bis own 
Btor^ of reasoning And masmnch as even a second rate 

f jhDoaopber ranks higher in btemry precedence than the moat 
earned reporter of other men’s doctrine, it may be onfortanate 
for Cudworth’s reputation that he consumed so much time in 
the preceding chapter upon mere learning, even though that 
sho^d be reckoned more nsefd than his own reasomngs 
These however are frequently valuable, and, as I have inti 
mated above, he is partially tinctored by the phdosophy of his 
own generation, while he endeavours to tread in the ancient 
paths Yet be seems not awnro of the place which Bacon, 
Descartes, and Gassendi were to bold , and not only names 
them soraetimea with censure, hardly with praise, but most 
inexcusably throws out several intimnOons that they had de- 
signedly served the cause of atheism The disposition of the 
two former to slight the argument from final causes, tliongb 
It might justly be ammadverted upon, could not warrant this 
most uDcandid and untrue nspeitnon But jusQce was even 
handed, Cudworth himself did not escape the slander of 
bigots, It was idly said byDrydeo, that be had put the nrgn 
meats against a Deity so well, that some tbonght he had not 
answered them , and if Warbnrton may be bdievcd, the re- 
maining part of the Intellectual System was never prihhahed, 
on account of the world s malignity in jndging of the first. • 
Probably it was never written 

13 Cudworth is too credulous and uncritical about anaent 
wntuigs, defending all as genuine, even where his own age 
bad been sceptical His terminology is stiff and pedantic, as 
18 the case with all our older metaphysicians, alwonding in 
words, which the English language h^ not reccgnised He 
18 full of the anaents, bat rarely quotes the schoolmen 
Hobbes is the adversary with whom he most grapples , the 
matenaligm, the resolving all ideas mto sensation, the low 
morahty of that wnter were obnoxious to the animadversion 
of so strenuouB an advocate of a more elevated philosophy 
In some respects Cudworth has as I conceive much the ad 
vantage , m others, he will generally be thought by our me- 
taphysioans to wont precision and logical reasoning, and 
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upon the whole we must rank him, m philosophical acumen, 

’ far below Hobbes, Malebranche, and Locke, but also farabo\e 
any meie Aiistotehans, oi retailers of Scotus and Aquinas. 

14'. Ileiiiy Moie, though by no means less eminent than 
Cudworth in Ins own age, ought not to be jilaced 
on the same level. More fell not only into the 
mystical notions of the latci PJatonists, but even of the 
Cabbalistic writers. His metaphysical philosophy was bor- 
rowed in great measure from them ; and though he was in 
correspondence with Descartes, and enchanted with the new 
views that opened upon him, yet we find that he was reckoned 
much less of a Caitesian afterwards, and even wiote against 
parts of the theory.’’^ The most peculiar tenet of More was 
the extension of spirit ; acknowledging and even striving for 
the soul’s immateriality, he still could not conceive it to be 
unextended. Yet it seems evident that if we give extension 
as well as figure, which is implied in finite extension, to the 
single self-conscious monad, qualities as heterogeneous to 
thinking as material impenetrability itself, we shall find it in 
vain to deny the possibility at least of the latter. Some in- 
deed might question whether what we call matter is any real 
being at all, except as extension under peculiar conditions. 
But this conjecture need not here be pressed. 

15. Gassendi himself, by the extensiveness of Ins erudition, 

Gassendi United tlie two schools of sjiecu- 

lative philosophy, the historical and the experimental, 
though the character of his mind determined him far more 
lowaids the lattei. He belongs in point of time rather to 
the earlier period of the century ; but his Syntagma Philo- 
sophicum having been published in 1658, we have deferred 
the review of it for this volume. This posthumous woik, in 
two volumes folio, and nearly l600 pages closely printed in 
-double columns, is divided into three parts, the Logic, the 
Physics, and the Ethics j the second occupying more than 


* Baillet, ne de Descartes, liv vii 
It must lie observed that More never 
•wholly agreed with Descartes. Thus 
they dififered about the omnipresence of 
the Deity , Descartes thought that he 
was partout k raison de sa puissance, et 


qu’d raison de son essence il n'a ahsolii- 
meiit aucune relation an lieu More, 
wlio may he called a lo\er of extension, 
maintained a stnctlj local presence 
OEuvres de Descartes, \ol x p 239 
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five Bixthfl of the whole. ITie Logic is mtrodaced by two pro©- 
miol books j one containing a history of the scieuce o 

from Zeno of Elea, the parent of systcraatio logic, 
to Bqcod and Descartes • , the other, stiU more valuable, ^n 
the cntena of truth , shortly criticising also in a chapter of 
tins book, the several schemes of logic which he had merely 
described in the former After stating very prolixly, as is 
usual with him the arguments of the sceptics agamat the 
evidence of the senses, and those of the dogmatics, as be calls 
them, who refer the sole cntenon of truth to the understand- 
ing, he proponnds a sort of middle course. It is necessary, 
he observes, before we can infer truth, that there should be 
some sensible sign, «r^iw , for, since all the know- 

ledge we possess is derived from the sense, the mind must 
first have some sensible image, by which it may be led to a 
knowledge of what is latent and not perceived by sense. 
Hence we may diatmgnish in onrselves a donblo cntenon , one 
by which we perceive the sign, namely the senses , another, 
by which we understand through reasoning the latent thing 
namely, the intellect or rationaT faculty t This ho illoatratea 
by the pores of the skin which we do not perceive, but infer 
t^r existence by observing the pcrracaDon of moisture 
l6 In the first part of the treatise itself on Logic, to wbidi 
these two books are introductory, Gassendi lays ni*ih«fT 
down again his favonnte pnoaple, that every idea 
in the mmd is ultimately denvea from the senses But while 
what the senses transmit are only singular ideas, the mind 
has the fiiculty of making general ideas out of a number of 
these siDgular ones when they resemble each other t lu this 


PrKtlTffTIMiloni JMCTD DOD CSt ob 
evn, qai ciltbxilatcm Org nunn , 
dr* Fnoelwl Bteocib VNultiiiU. 
H« ettob Bun blgfalr bttt n 

cqbItsIa of til* Ncrmm Or gMUun vitbont 
imwih utdritm. X>e Logloe Orlghi*, ax. 

Loflo* Vcmlunn, OmmuJI mt* In 
anotbs plu*, totx *e p«r m ad pb;*!. 
cam, atqit* adira ad Ttrltatan aodUaitrr* 
rarmn garmanam bahendam eoctandlt. 
Pnaotpo^ autmi In *o «t, ot bao* lm»> 
giiwiu qnataoTS Tiilt ata* Imp t Ua k 
axDcada onob pntjodkk w oom da- 
ioda iwtlooai Idauro *x jiorii dabltdqo* 
fiwds axparlnHDtla Indimadaa. IxigW 
X 


Cbrtull rtsti qoldam Veralamll Imlt*- 
Uoo* ab ao noidhur mtod ad berM hno. 
gfauadum pTXTapr«jcuuela*TtMDda,r«7ta 
TWO Isdoasda Tiilt, 4a p, ea 

P 61 If tbia pauaga be veil at 
taoded to, it vill abov tb* pbQo- 
of Oaaaaodl baa bam mtirt'il-i- 
bj tfaoae vbo confoimd h vitb tba 
mcnlj UTwnal aebool of mrtaphjXKdaita. 
No ooa ha* mora dearly or mon at 
langtb, dladngtiiibadtbe prftfrar « x ***** 
th aendble aawclalad dgn, from tho nn- 
Im a flio abla objecta ^ pure loUUeot, aa 
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pait of Ills Logic lie cxpi esses himself clearly and uiicquivo- 
<cal]y a coiiceptualist. 

17* Tlie Pliysics were expanded with a piodigality of 
learning upon every province of natnic. Gassendi is full of 
quotation, and his systematic method manifests the conijirc- 
hensiveness of his researclies. In the third hook of the second 
pait of the third section of the Physics, he treats of the imma- 
teriality, and, m the fouiteenth, of the immortality of the soul, 
and maintains the alhimative of both propositions. Tins may 
not he what those who judge of Gassendi merely from his 
objections to the Meditations of Destai tes have sujijiosed. 
But a dealer insight into his metaphysical theoiy will he ob- 
tained from the ninth hook of the same pai t of the Piiysics, 
entitled De Intellectu, on the Human Understanding. 

IS. Ill this hook, after much display of eiiidition on the 
tenets of jiliilosopheis, he determines the soul to be 
Ctu?cof“ an iiicorpoical substance, created by God, and in- 
fused into the body, so that it resides in it as an in- 
foiming and not merely a jiiesent iiatuie, forma informaiis, et 
non simphcitei assistens.* He next distinguishes intellection 
01 understanding from imagination or jieiception, which is 
woithy of particular notice, because in Ins controversy w’ltli 
Descaites he had tliiowui out doubts as to any distinction be- 
tween them. We have in ouiselves a kind of faculty which 
enables us, by means of leasonnig, to undei stand that which 
by no endeavours we can imagine or repiesent to the niind.f 
Of this the size of the sun, oi innumerable othei examples 
might be given , the mind having no idea suggested by the 


* P 440 

f itaque cst in nobis intollectils spe- 
cies, qua rntiocimndo co provelnmur, ut 
nliquid intclhgamus, quod iinaginnri, icl 
cujus Inbere obicrsnntem irmginein, 
qunntumcunque animi Mres contonden- 
mus, non possimus AHer instancing 
tbe size of the sun, possunt consimilia 
sexcenta afTerri Verum quidcm istud 
sufficiat, ut constet quidpiam nos intclli- 
gere quod imaginan non liceat, et intcl- 
lectum ila esse distinctum a pbantasia, ut 
cum phantasm habcat materiales species, 
sub quibus res imaginatur, non habeat 
tamen inteUectus, sub quibus res intel- 
ligat neque enini uUam, v g habet ilhus 
magnitudinis quam in sole intelligit , 


sed tanlum M propria, seu ratiocinando, 
earn esse in sole rmgnitudineni compre- 
licndit, nc pan modo caitcra Nempe ox 
lioc cflicitur, ut rem sine specie rmtonali 
intelligcns, esse immatcnalis debeat , 
sicuti phantasm ox oo nmtcrmlis argiiitur, 
quod inateriah specie utatur Ac utitur 
quidcm etmm intollectus spccicbus phan- 
tasm porceptis, tanquam gradibus, ut ra- 
liocinando assequatur ea, qum dcinccps 
sine sjicciebus phantasmatisve intelligit 
sed hoc ipsum est quod illius imma- 
tcrmlitatcm arguit, quod ultra omnem 
spcciem maternlem sc proiehat, quid- 
pmmque cujus nullam habcat phantasma 
revera agnoscat 
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imagination of tho 8un*8 magnitnde, bat knowing it by n'poctl 
Imr operation of reason And hence wre infer that tho inttl 
IcctaaJ 80 ul ib immatonal, because it understands that which 
no material imago presents to it, as >ro infer also that tho 
imaginative facnlty is material, because it employs tho images 
snpphed by sense It is trao that the intellect makes use of 
these sensible images, os steps towards its reasoning upon 
things which cannot bo imagined , bot the proof of its imma 
terrality is given by this, that it passes bcj'ond all material 
images, ana attains a tmo knowledge of tlint whereof it has 
no imn^ 

19 Bnblo observes that m what Gassendi lias said on tho 
power of tho mind to understand what it cannot conceive, 
there 18 a forgetfulness of his pnnaplc, Omt nothing is in tho 
understanding whldt has not been in tho sense But, unless 
we impute repeated contradictions to this philosopher, lio must 
have meant that axiom in a less extended sense than it Ims 
been taken by some who have since cmnlo)cd it By tlrnt 
which IS *'io tho understanding, ho could onl) latcDd defi 
nitc images demed from sense, which must be present before 
the mind can exerdiw faculty, or proceed to reason up to 
ummoginablo things The fallacy of tho sensualist sdiool, 
English and rrench, lias been to conclndo llmt wo cnnIm\o no 
knowledge of that which is not ‘in tho understanding an 
inference true in tho popular sense of words, but false in tho 
metaphywenL 

20 ^ere is, moreover, Gassendi proceeds, n class of re 
flex operations, whereby tho raind understinds itself 

and iCs own theufties, and is conscious that it ifl 
cierasing such acts. And this faculty is superior 
to any that a mntcnnl sabstanco possesses j for no bod} can 
net reflexly on itself, bat most move from one place to 
another • Oar observation tlicreforo of oar own imaginings 
must be by a power supenor to imagination itself, for imngt 
nation is employed on the image, not on the perception of tho 
image, since there is no imago of the net of perception 

AUoulli at noDS rdUunon p«rim ) rjamUm qukqoid nnomnn 

tkmotn,qoflw«lat41*et«alp«ini,tw. at, h* «r1o le*o, ■! t ptmaanucr •It* 
ffD* ftioetlMK* IstcOl^ «• «p«ebthn M ■weedento’ nt, trt aota TTtcut 
LDt«Ulf» nlmadrcTtit. VUcOat hoc m, ted kJ did Term all od dWenam t m 

muinj* at nranl fiKultate corpora to- procedan poabU. 
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21. ' Tlie intellect also not only forms univci sal ideas, but 
peiceives the natuie of univeisality. And tins seems peculiar 
to mankind ; foi brutes do not show any thing more than a 
power of association by icscmblanco. In our own conception 
of an universal, it may be uiged, there is always some admix- 
ture of singulaiity, as of a paiticulai form, magnitude, or 
coloui , yet we are able, Gassendi thinks, to strip the image 
successively of all these particular adjuncts.^ lie seems 
therefore, as has been remarked above, to have held the ron- 
ceptuahst theoiyin the strictest mannei, admitting the reality 
of universal ideas even as images piesent to the mind. 

22. Intellection being the proper operation of the soul, it 

is needless to inquire whether it does this by its ou n 

iiaturc, 01 by a peculiar faculty called understand- 
eination sliould wc troublc ourscUes about the 

Aristotelian distinction of the active and passive intellect, t 
We have only to distinguish this intellection from mere con- 
ception derived from the phantasy, which is necessarily asso- 
ciated with It. We cannot conceive God in this life, except 
under some image thus supplied , and it is the same with all 
other incorpoieal things. Nor do we comprehend infinite 
quantities, but have a soit of confused image of indefinite 
extension. Tins is surely a right account of the matter ; 
and if Stewait had paid any attention to these and several 
othei passages, he could not have so much misconceived the 
philosophy of Gassendi, 

23. The mind, as long as it dwells in the body, seems to 
have no intelligible species, except phantasms deiived fioin 
sense. These he takes foi impressions on the brain, diiveii 
to and fro by the animal spirits till they reach t]\Q phantawt, 
or imaginative faculty, and cause it to imagine sensible 
things. The soul, in Gassendi’s tlieoiy, consists of an 
incorporeal part or intellect, and of a corporeal pait, the 
phantasy or sensitive soul, which he conceives to be diffused 
throughout the body. The intellectual soul instantly per- 
ceives, by Its union wth the phantasy, the images impiessed 

* Et ne jnstes in nobis quoque, dum ccssiit spoUan d nobis nnturam qunlibet 
universale concipimus, admiscen semper speciali magnitudinc, qualibet spcciali 
aliquid singulantafis, ut cortai mngnitu- figura, quolibet speciali colore, atquo 
dims, certas liguroj, ccrti colons, &.o ex- ita de caiteris 
perimiir tamen, nisi [sic] simul, saltern sue- ■}• P 44C 
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upon the latter, not by impolae of these sensible and uilftennl 

1 k.»» sntnsHevn #kf flirtit* imen'M tn tll6 Ttlinntnorr * 


ipecies, bnt by mtoibon of their ima^ i 
Taias, if I rightly apprehend his meaning, we are to diatin 
goifih , first, the species m the brain, derived from imme 
diate sens© or reminiscence , secondly, the image^of these 
conceived by the phantasy , thirdly, the act of perception in 
the tmnd itself, ny whii it knows the phantasy to have 
imagined these apeciea, and knows also the flpeaes them- 
selves to have, or to have had, their external archetypes 
This distinction of the onimM, or reasonable, from the 
antma, or sensitave sool, he took, ns he did a great part of 
hi8 phdosophy from Epicnms, 

24 The phantasy and intellect proceed together, so that 
they might appear at first to be the same faculty Not only, 
however, are they different in their operation even as to 
objects which fall onder the senses, and are represented to 
the mrad, hot the intellect has certain operations peculiar to 
Itself Sach is the apprehension of things which cannot be 
perceived by sense, os the Deity, whom though we can only 
imagine as corporeal, we apprehend or understand to bo 
otherwise* t Bfe repeats a goro deal of what he had before 
said on the distioctive province of the understanding, by 
which wo reason on tbinga mcapable of being imagined, 
drawing several instances from the geometry of infinites, as 
m asymptotes, wherein he says, something is always raferred 
by reasoning which we presume to be true, and yet cannot 
reach by any effort of the imagination % 

25 J have given a few extrarts ixonj Gassandj ;d 

to confirm what has been said, bis writings being Hbphuo- 
httle read in England, and his philosophy not 
hflviDg been olways represented m the same man 


Eodni TSQDMDtO iot^WotlH 4b (o- 
thram ml pmntlsm eolu«rtmiftmqiia 
mm nn t jrxlrm eoctoelor 

r < 30 . 

f Hoo tft TTt»m yi K tn pbcotnis 
(■onDoi, btcDwtSa pt c ipthn profvbnn, 
potMttp* wlm ttSa «pi)nhcnlo son 
Imtghvtia. aedliittUlmtU Tvl louHeetlo 
dleL Non n^ool mtilkctns ooi te dpWl 
•DMm ab Ipaa pban£MbL nqktciiKDdl ««• 
ali^oVl oIm Id, qood ipMla Imagtavr* 
rtpmentatsr ncqoe da rimnl eomitciw 


tam Ul«m ^Melam vd nauinaUooam 
habcali Kd quod Bpprcbtuut, hitallU 
ntT« aBoidd, ad qiM apprabeodoidinn 
me pac w pi an dmn aaaura a i e phaotnia 
soo poaait, ot qw oduiTdo tenmnatar 
xmn ip eji tg ov era Ima^ORs, tx 
w operxtlo hnaglBaUo appaOdnr 


t In ontboB aw a pc aliqoid argamaD. 
tando gJlIgttPT quod at T cmn lo. 
tatagbsoa ct ImajiftTaTKln dcd naeqnmrur 
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ii'er. ' Dcgcrando has claimed, on two occasions, tlic priority 
foi Gassendi in that tlicoiy of tlic gcnciation of ideas winch 
has usually been asciibcd to Locke.* But Stewart protests 
against this alleged similarity in the tenets of the I'Vcnch 
and English philosophers. “The remark,” he says, “is 
cei tainly just, if restrained to Locke’s doctrine as interpreted 
by the gieatei pait of philosophers on the Continent; hut it 
IS veiy wnde of the truth, if applied to it ns now explained 
and modified by the most intelligent of Ins disciples in this 
country. The main scojie, indeed, of Gassendi’s argument 
against Descaites is to materialise that class of our ideas 
winch the Lockists as well as the Cartesians consider as the 
exclusive objects of the power of rvJJcciwiu and to show that 
these ideas are all ultimately lesolvable into images or con- 
ceptions borrowed from things external. It is not therefore 
wdiat is sound and valuable in this part of Locke’s system,* 
hut the errois grafted on it in the comments of some of his 
follow^ers, that can justly be said to have been boi rowed from 
Gassendi. Nor has Gassendi the merit of originality even 
m these errors , for scarcely a remark on the subject occurs 
in Ins wwlcs, but what is copied from the accounts trans- 
mitted to us of the Epicurean inetaph3sics.”1 

26 . It wall probably appear to those w'ho consider what I 
have quoted fiom Gassendi, that in his latest wTitings he did 
not differ so much from Locke, and lead the w'ay so much to 
the school of the French metaphysicians of the eighteenth 
century as Stewart has supposed. The resemblance to the 
Essay on the Human Understanding in several points, espe- 
cially m the impoi taut distinction of wdiat Locke has called 
ideas of reflection from those of sense, is too evident to be 
denied. I am at the same time unable to account in a satis- 
factory manner for the apparent discrepancy between the 


• Histoire compnrto ties SystCmes 
(1804, ^ol 1 p 301,nndBiogr Univer- 
selle, art Gassendi Yet in neither of 
these does M Degerando advert expressly 
to the peculiar resemblance between the 
s}'stems of Gassendi and Locke, m the 
account they give of ideas of reflection 
He refers however to a more particular 
essay of his own on the Gassendian phi- 
losophy, which I have not seen As to 


Locke’s positive obligations to his pre- 
decessor, I should bo perhaps inclined to 
doubt whether he, who was no great 
lover of large books, had read so un- 
wieldy a work ns the S 3 ntngmn Pliiloso- 
phicum , but the abridgement of Bernier 
would have sufficed 

t Preliminary Dissertation to Enej- 
cloprcdia 
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Itmgmge of Gtisscndi in iho Syntagma Plnlosophictiiff» anti 
that which wo find in his objections to the Meditations of * . 
I>escartes. Ko great interval of time Iwd intervened be 
tween the two works , for his correspondence with Descales 
bears date m lO-il, nnd it appears bj that intli Louis, Count 
of Angoulcmc, in the sneering year, tlmt ho iras nlrcadj 
employed on the first part of tho Sptngma Plnlosophicum • 
■Whether he urged some of his objeetjons against the Cor 
tf^ip p metaphysics with a regard to victory rnthcr than troth, < 
or, ns woold be the rooro candid and perhaps more reason 
able hypothesis, ho was indoccd bj die acuteness of his great 
antagonist to renew nnd reform his own opinions, I must 
1001*0 to the philosophical reader t 

27 Stewart liad evidently httlo or no knowledge of tho 
Syntagma Philosopincnra But lie liod seen an 
•Abridgement of the Phdosophj of Gassendi bj 
Bernier published at Ljons in 1078 , and finding 
in this the doctnno of I-«ko on ideas of reflection, concciicd 


that It did not faithfully represent its own original But 
this was hardly a very plaosiblo conjoctorc, Btmii.r lung 
a man of considerable ablht), an miimate fnend of Gas 
scndi, nnd hia cpitomo bong so far from concjw tliat it ex 
tends to eight small volumes, Ilnnng not indccil collated 
the two books, bat read them mlhm n snort intcmil of tinic^ 


I can say that Bernier hoar given n faithful account of the 
philosophy of Gassendi, os n is contained in tho Sj-ntagma 
Phnosophicnm, for ho takes notice of no other work, nor 
has he here added any thing of Ins own But in lCS 2 he 
published another little book, entitled Dontes do M Benner 
sur ^clqucs uns dcs pnna|uiax Cliapitrcs do son Abngc do 
la Pnilosophio do Ga^ndi One of these doubts relates to 


Gwendi Oi>m, toL tI p. Isa 
Thna iHtm ar« lotmAlng (0 thwwbo 
vmild ■todj tb« pbUowfltT at OtwratL 
t DtUkt. fa bt* lift oT Dmrtrv 
voold l«»d u, to Iblak Uict OMKfxtt 
w*» too ttmeh (nHutmd by penooal 
nwdrw b »TlUa(C D«rartrt, 

«bo hod nwattooed pluraomu of 
pariMlIt, wlthoDt aUadlog to ■ tTfirti 
tloa of GMKDdl Oft Um tohjcci. T|w 
teur It itcB t , o»n, b a ktwr to lUwt, 


that be kbtmld DOt hart nambed 10 
elowly Ui* toeUphyaJer of Dcft:trte«» K 
b« bm tmx«d \jy hbn vflb at 
much ^Uww n h« lud expected. 
VJt da Uevartn, IW rL Tba rrtorl of 
Drteortrs O c*ro 1 («• \ol. IL of thb 
»oek p.+ta) cCVoded OaHn^ aad 
etmed a coWoeaai »hkh, a«t»dlng to 
BaUkt SariiJra aggraratnl, aoting a 
trtaebrrotri t»frt la ateperaiinff Uh 
ttbdofOarwdL 
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the existence of spnce j tand in nnotlior place he denies tlic 
reality of eternity or ahstiact dniation. J 3 eriiier obseivcs, as 
Descartes had done, tliat it is vain and even dangerous to 
attempt a definition of evident tilings, such as motion, he- 
causc we are apt to mistake a deliiiition of the woid for one 
of the thing ; and philosopliers seem to conceive that motion 
is a real being, when they talk of a billiard-ball communicat- 
ing or losing It.* 

28 . The Cartesian plnlosojihy, which its adversaries had 
r 0 5 or expected to expire with its founder, spread more 
Cartesian and more after his death, nor had it e\er depended 
on any peisonal favour or popularity of Descartes, 
since he did not possess such except with a few friends. Tlie 
churches and schools of Holland were full of Cartesians. 
The old scholastic philosophy became ridiculous, its distinc- 
tions, Its maxims were laughed it, ns its adherents complain ; 
and probably a more fatal blow \^as given to the Aiistotch,m 
system by Descartes than even by Bacon. The Cartesian 
them les were obnoxious to the rigid class of theologians; but 
two parties of considerable importance in Holland, the Ar- 
minians and the Coccejans, geneinlly espoused the new phi- 
losophy. Many speculations in theology vere immediately 
connected with it, and it acted on the fice and scrutinising 
spirit which began to sap the bulwarks of established ortho- 
doxy. The Cartesians were denounced in ecclesiastical synods, 
and weie hardly admitted to any office in the church. They 
were condemned by several universities, and especially by that 
of Leyden in I67S, for the position that the truth of Scripture 
must be proved by reason.f Nor were they less exposed to 
persecution in Fiance. $ 


* E\on Gassendi lias defined dura- 
tion “ an incorporeal floiving extension," 
ivliich IS a good instance of the success 
that can attend such definitions of simple 
ideas 

f Lejdcn had condemned tlio whole 
Cartesian system ns early as 1G51, on the 
ground that it was an inno\ation on the 
Aristotelian philosopliy so long rcceiicd , 
and ordained, ut in Academia intra An- 
stotelica; philosoplna! limites, quai Inc 
liactenus rccepta fuit, nos contineamus, 
utque in posterum nee philosophiro, ne- 


qiic nomnus Cnrtcsnni in disputntionilius 
Icctionibus nut publicis nliis cxcrciliis, 
lice pro ncc contra mentio fiat. Utrecht, 
in 1G4'1, had gone farther, and her decree 
IS couched in terms -nhich might haic 
been used by nnj one who wished to ri- 
dicule uniicrsitj prejudice b\ a forgerj 
Rcjiecrc novnm istnm pliilosophinm, 
primo quin \cten plnlosophia;, qunm 
Academia; toto orbi terrnrum Inctcnus 
optimo consilio docuere, nd\ ersatur, ejus- 
qtie fundamenta subicrtit, dcinde quis 
jmentutem a \eteri et sann philosophia 
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59 The Carteginn philosophy, m one sense, caitied m 
Itself the seeds of its own dechne , it was the Scylla of many 
dogs , It taoght men to think for themselves, and to think 
often better Descartes had done, A new eclectic phi 
loaophy or rather the gentuno spmt of free inqnny, made 
Cartesianism cease as a sect, though it left mnch tbOt had 
been introduced by it. We owe thanks to these Cartesians 
of the seventeenth centnry for their strenaons assertion of 
Reason against prescriptive authority the latter part of this 
age was signalised by the overthrow of a despotism which 
had fought every m<i m its retreat, and it was manifestly 
after ^ struggle, on the Continent^ with this new philosophy, 
that it was nltimately vanquished • 

30 The Cartesian wnters of France, the Low Coontnes, 
and Germany, were nnmerous and respectable Ijx l.f«^ 
Forge of Saumnr first developed the tneory of occa 
eional causes to explain the nnion of sonl and body, wherein 
he was followed by Gealinx, Regis, "NVittich, and Malebrancbe t 
But this and other iDDovattons aispleaaed the stneter Cartesians 
who did not find them in their master Oaaberg m Ger 
many, Clerseher m France, Le Grand m the Low Conntnes, 
should le mentioaed among the lenders of the school Bn( 
no one has left so comprehensive a statement and defence oi 
Cartesianism, as Jean Silvain Regis, whose Sysfeme de la 
Fhilosophie, in three quarto volumes, appeared at Pans in 


mrvtiC impedkqoe qootaloQi ttd 
ffWftftwti pntilkitKri to f{ood Mai 
pnemnptw plillo«](>bl« *diiih]lenlo «t 
fwiirrfiy ifi ^ uJuJUm Kbrit p t yt i 
tmmmjm krthmiim ft a<> 

tatm, p o«tmno good « 

ndsn Tut* «t tl*oTda» oplnloon 
pvtlm cmCgaaxrtor pcrtlm ab Impro' 
>111* Joiwtnts dedoot poMl t pogDuita* 
ram dWip TInU gt 

ttqiM inqjrlmla earn ortbodox* theologt* I 
MDMjTb i^tor «t itat ow omaa phlloH^ 
pblcm in b*eAMdeml* dootota fnipa*> 
tvnm * bll luiHulD rt laetpto ibcti. 
Dm deberc, eoDtratoa wndtcB Ubwittt 
d J m tntim H In rin^olnibot rtfm T1t« 
oplnloBQMii ■! allcrinn r<lrt»iiirii Aa^ 
dfi ii Ulu m rxnnplam Me adtet*, lu at 
■ leltik at reupt* Amd*- 

meitA boo UbaCkctrab T«p*L Hbt. 
mk«. OcrtCiiuH^ p. 75. 


t As tno uDl of tb« wtantw [n vMd 
tlia Cartcusa ven Tiiired throurt tbo 
Jnalta i* grra by iL Coutln, m the 
J oraal dee Smut, Alereh, 1838. 

For the of tb« Cutnles phOo, 
7 Iq tbe 11& of U> fbonder ns tbs 
of DeeoutM by BtQlet, fi tdI*. In 
qiMiitt, vhkh be eftnwude ebeUfed in 
ISmo. After tbe death of DeeeErtn, it 
may be best traced by me«m of Bruakcr 
Bobla, n tmal, b a mere cop y at of Mi 
pradsetnor He b«i b oeerer firwi 4 
foliar aeeoont of Heci*. A oontempo- 
nry BMory of Cartel^ PMloeophT by 
Tepd eootalm rather a neath^ w ritte n 
ra imn ary of tbe eoedroTartia it cxdted 
both in tbe Hfethm of Hcmtee tvl 
for Ibw yean eftorvardi. 

t Ttocmemi CManod de la Phllo- 
wp(d% U. 89 ) tnnbci tfab theory to 
O mThij . flee alao Bmclw t 704 
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1690 . It is divided into four parts, on Logic, Metaphysics, 
, Physics, and Ethics. In the three iattei Regis claims notlnng 
as his own except some explanations. “ All that I have said 
being due to M. Descartes, whose method and principles I 
have followed, even in explanations that are diffeientfrom his 
own.” And in his Logic he professes to have gone little 
beyond the author of the Art de Penser.^ Notwithstanding 
this rare modesty, Regis is not a writer unworthy of being 
consulted by the studious of philosophy, nor deficient in clearer 
and fuller statements than will always be found in Descai tes. 
It might even be said that he has many things which would 
be sought in vain thiough his mastei’s writings, though I am 
unable to prove that they might not be traced in those of the 
intermediate Cartesians. Though our limits will not permit 
any further account of Regis, I will give a few passages 111 
a note.t 


*■ It IS remarkable that Regis says 
nothing about figures and modes of syl- 
logism Nous ne dirons rien des figures 
ne des syllogismes cu general , car bicn 
quo tout cela puisse servir de quelque 
chose pour la sp6culation de la logique, 
il n’est au moms d’aucun usage pour H 
pratique, laquelle est I’unique but quo 
nous nous sommes proposes dans cc 
traits p 37 

f Regis, in imitation of his master, 
and perhaps with more cleaniess, ob- 
serves that our knowledge of our own 
existence is not derived from reasomng, 
mais par une counoissance simple et m- 
tdrieure, qui precede toutes les connois- 
sances acquisds, et qui j’appelle conscience 
En elFet, quand je dis que je connois ou 
que je crois connoitre, cc je presuppose 
lui-mSme mon existence, dtant impossible 
“que je connoisse, ou seulement que je 
croie connoitre, et que je ne sois pas 
quelque chose d’existant p 68 The 
Cartesian paradox, as it at fiijt appears, 
tbit thinking is the essence of the soul, 
Regis has explained away After coming 
to the conclusion, Je sms done une pen- 
s^e, he immediately corrects himself 
Cependant je crams encore de me d6finir 
mal, quand je dis que je suis une pens^e, 
qui a la propri^td de douter et d’avoir de 
la certitude , car quelle apparence v a-t-il 
tque ma nature, qui doit ctre une chose 
fixe et permanente, consiste dans Ii pen- 
sHc, puisque je sais par experience que 


mes penses sont dans un flux continucl, 
ot quo je ne pense jamais A la memo 
chose deux moraens do suite ? miis quind 
jc considcre la difhculte do plus pres, je 
0009013 aisement qu’ellc vicnt de co quo 
Ic mot He pcns^c est equivoque, ct quo jo 
m’on sors indiffcremment jiour signifier 
la pcnsce qui constitue ma nature, et pour 
designer les dificrcntes manieres d’etre 
de cette pensde , ce qui est une erreur ex- 
treme, car il y a cette diflhrence entre la 
pensee qui constitue ma nature, et les 
pens6es qui n’en sont que les maniAres 
d’etre, que la premidre est une pensCe 
fixe et permanente, ct que les autres sont 
des pens^es changeantes ct passagilres 
C’est pourquoi, afin do donner une idee 
exactc de ma nature, je dirai que jc suis 
une pens6e qui cxiste on clle-meme, et 
qui est le sujet de toutes mes manieres 
de penser Je dis queje suis une pensfe 
pour marquer ce quo la pensde qui con- 
stitue ma nature a de commun avee la 
pensde en general qui comprend sous soi 
toutes les mauieres particuberes de pen- 
ser et j’njoutc, qui existe en elle mCme, 
et qui est le sujet de differentes ma- 
nieres de penser, pour designei ce quo 
cette pensde a do particulier qui la dis- 
tingue de la pensee en gdndral, vu qu’ello 
n’existe que dans I’entendement do celui 
qui la confoit ainsi que toutes les autres 
natures univcrselles p 70 

Every mode supposes a substance 
wherein it exists From this axiom 
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81 Huet, BiaBop of Avranches, a man of more general 
emdjtion than philosophical acuteness, yet not qoitc 
without this, arraigned the whole theory in his Cen 
Bura PhiloBophifB Cartesianm He bad been for 
many years, as he teUs us, a favourer of Cartesianism, "but 
hiB retractation is very complete. It cannot bo denied that 
Hnet strikes well at the vmnerable parts of the Cartesian 
metaphysics, and exposes their alternate scepticism and dog 
matism with some justice. In other respects he displays an 
infenof knowledge of the homan mind and of the principles 
of reasoning to Hescartea Ho repeats Gassendi’s cavil that, 
Cogito ergo sum, involves the tmth of Quod cogitat, est. 
The Cartesians, Huet observes, assert the major, or nniverBal, 
to be deduced from the minor , which thon^ true m thmga 
known by indocOoD is not so in propositions necessarily 
known, or as the schools say, h pnon, as that the whole is 
greater than its part. It is not, however, probable that 
Descartes woold nave extended his reply to Gassendi’s cn 
tidsm so fur as this , some have referred our knowledge of 
geometneal axioms to mere experience, bnt this seems not 
agreeable to the Cartesian theory 

8S IIiG influence of the Cartesian philosophy was displayed 


dedtKCi the ab5«etlr« b«hig oT Ua» at • pcrCect b«ing t od loa proof 
bccBoM hrrr Uw hka of iiiTnr ml more pot by 

IcDgUi, br— Jtb, mod depth, vhlmh omoDot Dmacvtcm. Ertry Idem nnpbmm mn o1>> 
bmloof to ouimeliea, our mook brnrinf jmetirm rcmllty t for otbmrvk* there would 
DOM of theme propertki ( oar ooold th* bm ma mfbot without m Yet In 

Idea be mnggemted by « aopctloc being. If thk we bmee tb« Kphkns and ti»CTm g 
mpmoe i£d not exk^ beemoM they would of goonoum of whkh we cuty m imny 
Im the r tpr — nlm tloctt of oouaotity hu^necs in SplnoH. 
which k kcAoaibte. Hut thk trmnmwo. loth Mroetd part of tlw flrmt boo^ 
denial proof k too nbtle fbr tha world. fakinctapbrika, Ucgktreala of the onion 
It k an axkm of Re^ that wa ooly of moul and body rM cooelodM the 
know throgm wUhout » mcaci 4 ^ modcru of thm l^r only met oc thm loal 
Ueaa, mnd that tfalogm of which wm hare by a mpcekl win of Ood, who hmi deter 
DO kkai, mrm in rtgmxd to tim n If they tnhud to prodoca iH-iia l n thouahta mi- 
(Udnotcxktmtmll. Another axiom k that nnillaDmoualj whh certain boSy mo- 
mll idena, eonddnwl in reapert to their tiooa. p. 194. God k the efflei«it flrrt 
repnamnlaUTe property depeod oa oh- eaoao of all effheta, bk ci ca tm ia are but 
Jeeta ti their tjpea, or eeaaa txemptsirt*. eceoodarfly mflleient. Bot ma tlwy act 
And m third, that the “ oonme exon- Immediatdy we may aaerfbe all 
pklim of Ideaa mtat contain all the beinga to the cflMeoey of aceaod emiaea. 
pnpcrtiea wfakh the Idea* itpiuaU, And be preferm thk exprematon to that 
Thm a tiom a, aeetrdmg to him, are the of oeeaaionii eaoaea, Tm «1 among the 
betea of all mtalnty In pbyilcal trstl^ Carteiiana, be caua e be farwtW tlwktter ,, 
From the Mcnod axiom be dednen the rather darofitory to the fixed wiH of 
oh ^ t l T i ty or “ canme eanapUIre ofbk Ood. 
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in a treatise of deserved reputation, L’Art de Penser, often 
Port-noyai Called the Port-Royal Logic. It seems to have been 
the work of Antony Arnauld, with some assistance, 
perhaps by Nicole. Arnauld was not an entire Cartesian , 
he'^ had himself been engaged in controversy with Descartes ; 
but his understanding was clear and calm, Ins love of truth 
sincere, and he could not avoid recognising the vast supe- 
riority of the new philosophy to that received in the schools. 
This logic accordingly is perhajis the first regular treatise on 
that science that contained a protestation, though in very 
moderate language, against the Aristotelian method. The 
author tells us that after some doubt he had resolved to insert 
a few things rather troublesome and of little v.alue, such as 
the rules of conversion and the demonstration of the syllogistic 
figures, chiefly as exercises of the understanding, for which 
difficulties aie not mthout utiht 3 % The method of syllogism 
Itself he deems little serviceable in the discovery of truth ; 
while many things dwelt upon m books of logic, such as the 
ten categories, rather injuie than improve the reasoning facul- 
ties, because they accustom men to satisfy themselves with 
words, and to mistake a long catalogue of arbitrary definitions 
for real knowledge. Of Aristotle he speaks in more honour- 
able terms than Bacon had done before, or than Malebranche 
did afterwards; acknowledging the extraoi dinary meiit of 
some of his writings, but pointing out with an independent 
spnit his failings as a master m the art of reasoning. 

33. The first part of L’Art de Penser is almost entirely 
metaphysical, m the usual sense of that word. It consideis 
ideas in their nature and origin, in the chief diflhrences of the 
objects , they repiesent, in their simplicity oi composition, in 
* their extent, as universal, particular, or singular, and, lastl)’’, 
in their distinctness or confusion. The word idea, it is ob- 
sei ved, is among those which are so clear that we cannot ex- 
plain them by means of others, because none can be more 
clear and simple than themselves * But here it may be 
doubtful whether the sense in which the word is to be taken 
must stiike every one in the same way. The clearness of a 
word does not depend on its association with a distinct cou- 
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ception iQ oor own minds, bnt on tho generally of this sami 
assoaatjon in tho minds of otliers. 

34 No fohoiTcr of Descortes has more unambignoosK 
than this nnthor dtsUngmshed bcti\'Ccn irangination and iri^ 
lection, though he gives tho name of idea to both Monj 
sapposc, he saj^ they cannot conceive n thing wher 
they cannot imagme it. Bat wo cannot imagino a n^ro ol 
1000 Bides, though we can conccivo it nnd reason upon it 
We may indeed got a confosed imago of a figure mth rannj 
sides, bnt these arc no more 1000 than they are 999 Thu« 
also wo have ideas of thinking affirming, donj'mg, nnd the 
hliO, thongh wo have no imagmntion of these operations 
ideas therefore we mean not images painted in tho fnnc), bnl 
all that 13 in onr minds when wc say that xvc conceive an) 
thing, in whatever manner wo may concciv’o it Hence it i! 
easy to judge of tho falsehood of some opinions held m thi! 
Me, Ooe philosopher has advanced that wo havo no idea ol 
God , another that oil reasoning is hot an assemblage ol 
words connected by an ofBrmatJon Ho glances here at Gas* 
sendi and Hobbes * For from all oor ideas coming from tlic 
senses, as the Aristotelians havo said, and os Gassendi ossortt 
in his Logic, wo may say, on tho contrary, that no idea in out 
minds IS denved from the senses except occasionnllj (pnt 
occasion) , that is, the movements of tho bmin, which is all 
that the organs of sense can affect, give occasion to the soul 
to form different ideas which it would not otherwise form, 
though these ideas havo scarce over any resemblance to what 
occurs in the organs of sense nod in tho bnun, and though 
there are also very mauy ideas, whicli deriving nothing from 
any bodily imago, cannot without absurdity bo referred to tho 
Benac8.t This is pcrlwps a dearer statement of an important 
truth than will be found m Mnlehranche or in H^cartes 
himself 

35 In tho second part Amauld treats of words and propo- 

• Tb* reflection oo G*»eiull b n tner® thb eentroTer^ irith the &lb«r of tW 
■■ by rtmaikisf vhet aav pfaQosoptiy kmI the db mp lei (cillln# 

bo bao rwHy aid, »ad wbkfa wo bsTo tfa* ontbor at L Art do Potocr nob in o 
qofltod o few pa^ oboro. Tho Corte- gODonl oenoo) reUHotod by oqaol cotv 

mno wm rooohrto Ifl laiag ooa ooiMo of uounoat. 

tbo word Idoo, wbflo Gooooodl aood oa t C. I 1 

otbv He bod hhnoelf boon to btoroe in 
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sitions. Much of It may be reckoned more within the pro- 
vince of giammar than of logic. But as it is inconvenient to 
refer the student to works of a different class, especially if it 
should be the case that no good grammars, written with a 
regard to logical principles, were then to be found, this can- 
not justly be made an objection. In the latter chapters of 
this second part, he comes to much that is strictly logical, 
and taken from ordinary books on that science. The third 
part relates to syllogisms, and notwithstanding the author’s 
low estimation of that method, m comparison with the general 
regard foi it in the schools, he has not omitted the common 
explanations of mood and figure, ending with a concise but 
good account of the chief sophisms. 

36. The fourth and last part is entitled. On Method, and 
contains the principles of connected reasoning, which he justly 
observes to be more important than the rules of single syllo- 
gisms, wheiein few make any mistake. Tlie laws of demon- 
stration given by Pascal are here laid do\vn Avith some 
enlargement. Many observations not wholly bearing on 
merely logcal proof are found m this part of the treatise. 

37. The Port-Royal Logc, though not, perhaps, veiy 
much" lead in England, has always been reckoned among 
the best works m that science, and certainly had a great in- 
fluence in rendering it more metaphysical, more etbical (for 
much is said by Arnauld on the moral discipline of the mind 
in order to fit it for the investigation of truth), more exempt 
from technical barbarisms and tnfling definitions and divisions. 
It became more and more acknowledged that the rules of 
syllogsm go a very little way in lendering the mind able to 

' follow a couise of inquiiy without erioi, much less in assist- 
ing it to discover truth, and that even then vaunted piero- 
gative of securing us fiom fallacy is nearly ineffectual in 
exercise. The substitution of the French language, in its 
highest polish, foi the uncouth Latmity of the Aristotelians, 
was another advantage of which the Cartesian school legti- 
mately availed themselves. 

38. Malebranche, whose Recherche de la V6rite was pub- 

lished m 1674, was a warm and almost enthusiastic 

admirer of Descartes, but his mind was independent, 
searching, and fond of its omi inventions, he acknowledged no 
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roaster, and m£onie points dissents from tlio Cnrtesran school 
His natnrnl tempcmmcnt was sincere and rigid , he judges 
the moral and intollectnal fm)in|!s of mankind ^itli a seicrc 
scrutiny, and a contemptuousness not gcnendlj unjust in it- 
self, but displnpng too groat confidence m his omi sujKnornj 
This was enhanced b) a rchp:iou8 mystiasm, which enters, ns 
on essential element, loto his pbflosonhy of the mind The 
fame of Malcbmnchc, and still moro tno populantj in modern 
braes of his Search for Truth, has been afTcctcd by that pccu 
liar hypothesis, so mj'sbcally expressed, the seeing all tnings 
in Gr^ which has been more remembered than any other 
part of that (realise. *‘7Tjc union,* he sot’s, **of the soul 
to God IS the only means bj which wo acquire a knowledge 
of troth This onion has indeed been rendered bo obscure 
by onginal sin, that few can understand what it means, to 
those who follow blindly the dictates of sense and passion it 
appears imaginary Tlio same cause has so fortified tho 
connexion between the soul and body that we look on them' 
as one substance, of which tho bttcr is the pnnapol part* 
And hence we may all fear that wo do not well discern the 
confused soands \ndi which die senses fill tho imagination 
from that pure voice of troth which speaks to the soul The 
bod) speaks louder than God himself, nnd our pndo mokes 
ns presamptuous enough to judge wiiliont wailing for those 
words of troth, w'lthout which wo cannot trnl) jod^c at all 
And the present work,” ho adds, may gi\o evidence of 
this , for it 18 not published ns being infallible. But Jet my 
readers judge of m) opinions nccoi^ing to tho clear nnd dis- 
tinct answers they shall receive from tlic only Lord of all 
men, after they shall have interrogated him by paying 
senous nttentiou to the sulgect.** Tins is a strong evidence 
of the cntliUBiastic confidence in eujjernatural illnmination 
which belongs to Malebninclie, nnd which we are almost sur 
prised to find united with so mnch cool and nento reasoning 
as his writings contnia 

39 The Recherche de In Vtnt6 is in six hooks , tho 
first five on the errors springing from tho senses, 
from the imagination, from the understanding, ’°*‘*’*^ 
from tlie natarol inclioations, and from the passions Tlio*' 
sixth contains tlio method of avoiding tlicse, which liowovcr 
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has been anticipated in great measure tlnonghont tlic preced- 
ing. Malebianclie lias many repetitions, but Jittle, J think, 
that can be called digressive, though he takes a laigc range 
of illustiation, and dwells lathei diffusely on topics of sub- 
ordinate importance. His style is adiniiable; cleai, precise, 
elegant, sparing in metaphors, yet not w.inting tliein in due 
place, warm, and sometimes eloquent, a little icduiidant, but 
never jiassionate or declamatory. 

40. Error, according to Malebrancbe, is the source of all 
Sketch of human misery; man is miseiable beciiuse he is a 
hii theory siuiier, uiid Iic would not sin if he did not consent 

to eii. For the will alone judges and le.isons, the und(‘r- 
standing only perceives things and their relations — a devia- 
tion from common language, to say the least, that seems 
quite unnecessary. The will is active and free, not that 
we can avoid willing our own happiness ; but it jiossesses 
a power of turning the undci standing towards such objects 
as please us, and commanding it to examine every thing 
thoioughly, else we should he perpetually deceived, and with- 
out remedy, by the appeal anccs of tiutli. And this liberty 
we should use on ev'^ery occasion : it is to become slav’’es, 
against the will of God, when we acquiesce in false appear- 
ances ; but It is in obedience to the voice of eternal trutli 
which speaks within us, that we submit to those secict 
reproaches of reason, winch accompany our refusal to yield 
to evidence. Tliere are, therefore, two fundamental rules, 
one for science, the other for morals ; never to give an entire 
consent to any propositions, except those which are so evi- 
dently true, that we cannot refuse to admit them without an 
internal uneasiness and reproach of our leason; and, never 
fully to love any thing, which we can abstain from loving 
without remorse. We may feel a great inclination to con- 
sent absolutely to a probable opinion , yet on reflection, we 
shall find that we are not compelled to do so by any tacit 
self-reproach if we do not And we ought to consent to such 
probable opinions for the time until we have more fully exa- 
mined the question. 

41. The sight is the noblest of our senses, and if they had 
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been civon ns to discover truth, it is through vision tlint wc 
sbonld have dono lU But it deceives us m nil that it repre- 
sents, in the sire of bodies, their figures nnd motions, m 
light and colours. None of these arc such os they nppear, 
ns he proves by nanny ob\'ious instances Thus we measure 
the velocity of motion b\ duration of time nnd extent of 
space, but of duration the mind can form no just estimate, 
and tho eye cannot determine equality of spaces. The dm 
meter of the moon is greater by measurement when she is 
high m tho heaicns, u appears greater to our eves in tho 
honioD * On all sides wo arc beset witli error through our 
senses Not tlint tho sensations ihcmstlvcs, propcrl) speak 
mg, deceive us. We arc not dcctucd in supposing that uc 
see an orb of light before the sun has risen nuoie the hon 
zon, but in supposing tltat what ne see is tbo son itself 
Were wo even delinoua, wo should see and feel wlmt our 
sense* present to os, though our judgment os to its rcoljty 
would bo erroaeoas. And this judgment we maj mtlihoM 
by assenting to notliing inthoat perfect certaint\ 

42 Itnould haio been impossible for a man endoned 
with such intrepidity and acuteness as Malcbranclio to o\cr 
look the question, so naturally raised by tins sceptical theory, 
ns to the objective cxistcucc of an external world There is 
no necessary connexion, he observes, between tho presence of 
an idea in the soul and tho existence of tlio thing which it 
represents, ns dreams and delinum prove, \ ct we may bo 
confident that extension, figure, nnd movement do gcntrally 
exist without us when wo perceive thorn 'Ihcsc arc not 
imaginary , we arc not deceived m believing tliar reality, 
though It IS very difficult to prove it. But it is far othc^\^8o 
with colours, smells, or sounds, for tlicjo do not exist at all 
beyond the mind Tins ho proceeds to show at considernhlo 
length + In one of the illustrations subsequently written in 
order to obviate objections, andsoi^oincd to tho Rcchcrdio do 
la Malebranclnj comes again to this problem of the 

reality of matter, and concludes by subverting every orgnment 
m Its favour, except what bo takes to be tho assertion of 

L. 1- e. 0. Ualelinmeb* ra eongod efienrards la ■ contrormy with RmiI* 
on tUa partkulo qoeftkn oftbt boruoDtil aooiu 
t 1-i.e.ia 
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Scnptuie. Berkeley, who (lid not see this in the same light, 
had scaicely a step to take in his own famous theory, vhicli 
we may consider as having been anticipated by Malebranchc, 
with the important exception that what was only scepticism 
and denial of certainty m the one, became a positive and dog- 
matic affirmation in the other. 

43. In all oui sensations, he proceeds to show, there are 
four tilings distinct in themselves, but whicli examined as 
they arise simultaneously, wo are ajit to confound j these are 
the action of the object, the cflect upon the oigan of sense, 
the mere sensation, and the judgment we form as toitsixuise. 
We fall into eriors as to all these, confounding the sensation 
with the action of bodies, as when wc s.iy there is heat in the 
fire 01 colour in the rose, or confounding the motion of the 
nerves with sensation, as when we refer heat to the hand , 
but most of all, in drawing mistaken inferences ns to the 
nature of objects from our sensations.* It may be lierc 
remaiked, that what Malebiaiichc has jiroperly called the 
judgment of the mind as to the cause of its sensations, is pre- 
cisely what Reid denominates perception ; a term less clear, 
and which seems to have led some of his school into im- 
portant eirois. Tlie language of the Scottish philosopher 
appears to imply that he consideicd perception as a distinct 
and original faculty of the mind, rather than what it is, a 
complex operation of the judgment and memory, applying 
knowledge already acquired by expeiience. Neither lie, nor 
his disciple Stewart, though aware of the mistakes that have 
aiiseu in this piovince of metaphysics by selecting our in- 
stances from the phsenomena of vision instead of the other 
- senses, have avoided the same source of erior. The sense of 
sight has the preiogative of enabling us to pronounce in- 
stantly on the external cause of oui sensation , and this per- 
ception is so intimately blended with the sensation itself, that 
It does not imply in our minds, whatever may be the case 
with young children, the least consciousness of a judgment. 
But we need (inly make oui expeiiment upon sound or smell, 
and we shall at once acknowledge that there is no soit of 
^ necessary connexion between the sensation and our know- 
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le^e of its con«ponding external obect AVe Lew soanda 
continaaUy, whicL wo4ire incapable of referring to any parti 
ctdar body, nor^ does any one I Bnppose, deny tliat it la by 
experience ^one we leom to pronounce, with more or leas of 
certainty according to its d^rce, on tho causes from which 
these Bcnsations proceed 

44^ SensaboD bo defines to bo “a rnodificntion of tho 
soul m relation to Boraetlimg whidi passes in the body to 
which she is nmted ” Tliese sensations we know by expe- 
rience, It 18 idle to go aboQt defining or explaining them, 
this cannot be done by nords It is on error, according to 
Malobraoche, to believo tliotoll men ba\o like sensations from 
the same objects. In this ho goes Tardier tlmn Pascal, w lio thinks 
It probable that they have, while ISfolebranelie holds it indubt 
table, from the organs of men being constructed differently, 
that they do not receive similar impressions , instancing 
music, some smelts and itavoors, and many other things of 
the same kind Bat it ls obvious to repl) that ho has nrgned 
from the exception to the rale , the great majonty of man 
kind agreeing as to mnsical sounds (ivhich is tho strongest 
cose that can be pat ogoiast Ins paradox), and most other 
shisations. That the sensations of different men, saj^eet to 
such exceptions, if not stnctl^ oIiKl, arc, so to say, m a con 
Btnnt ratio, seems os indispatable ns ony conclusion wo can 
draw from tlieir testimony 

45 Tho second book of Ma]ebmnoho*s treatise relates to 
the imagination, and the errors connected with iL ** The 
imagination consists in the power of tlie mind to form images 
of Ejects by produang a cnongo in the fibres of that part of 
the brain, nbich may be called pnncipal becanse it corre- 
sponds with all parts of tho body, and is the place where tb<) 
sou], if we may BO speak, immediately resides.* This bo sap- 
poses to be where all the filaments of tho brain terminate bo 
difficult was It, especially in that age, for a philosopher who 
had the clearest perception of the soal a iromatenolity to free 
himself from the analogies of extended presence and motofial 
impulse. The imagination, he says, comprehends two things , 
the action of the will and tho ob^ence of the animal spirits 
which trace images on the bnun The power of -concepdonv 
depends partly upon the strength of those animal spintsT^ 
Y 4 
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partly on the qualities of the brain itself. Foi just as the size, 
the depth, and the clearness of the lines in an engraving depend 
on the force with which the giaver acts, and on the obedience 
which the copper yields to it, so the depth and clearness of the 
traces of the imagination depend on the force of the animal 
spirits, and on the constitution of the fibres of the brain ; and 
It IS the difference of these which occasions almost the whole 
of that vast inequality which we find in the capacities of men. 

46. This arbitrary, though rather specious hypothesis, 
which in the present more advanced state of physiology a 
philosopher might not in all points reject, but would certainly 
not assume, is spread out by Malebi anche over a large part 
of his work, and especially the second book. The delicacy 
of the fibres of the brain, he supposes, is one of the chief 
causes of oui not giving sufficient application to difficult sub- 
jects. Women possess this delicacy, and hence have more 
intelligence than men as to all sensible objects , but whatever 
is abstract is to them incomprehensible. The fibres are soft 
in children, and become strongei with age, the greatest per- 
fection of the undei standing being between thiity and fifty; 
but with prejudiced men, and especially when they are 
advanced in life, the hardness of the cerebral fibre confirms 
them in error. For we can understand nothing without at- 
tention, noi attend to it without having a stiong image in 
the biain, nor can that image be formed without a suppleness 
and susceptibility of motion in the hi am itself. It is there- 
fore highly useful to get the habit of thinking on all subjects, 
and thus to give the brain a facility of motion analogous to 
that of the fingers in playing on a musical instrument. And 
this habit IS best acquired by seeking truth in difficult things 

-while we are young, because it is then that the fibres aie most 
easily bent in all directions.* 

47 . This hypothesis, earned so far as it has been by 
Malebranche, goes very great lengths in asserting not mei ely 
a connexion between the ceiebral motions and the operations 
of the mind, but something like a subordination of the latter 
to a plastic power in the animal spirits of the brain. For if 
the differences in the intellectual powers of mankind, and also, 
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as bo afterwards maintains, m their moral emotions, are to 
be accounted for by mere bodfly con6^mtion ns tlicir regu 
lating caused bttlo more tlion a naked individualit} of con- 
BOousness seems to bo left to the immatennl principle No 
oue, howo\cr, whether bo were staggered by tins dimculty or 
not, bad n more decided con\nction of tlio csscntinl dislinclion 
between mind and motfer than this disciple of Descartes 
Tbs soul, ho says, docs not become body, nor the bod) son), 
by their anion Dach sobstanco remains ns it is, tbo soul 
incapable of extension and motion, tlio body idcn|wiblo of 
thought and desire. All tbo alliance bolneen soul and bo<l) 
wham IS known to us consists in a natural and mutual corre- 



spirits. As soon os tbo sod receues new ideas, nen tmccs 
arc imprinted on tbo brain , nnd ns soon as external objects 
impnnt ucw traces, tlio soal receives new ideas. Not tlmt it 
coDtcmplatos these traces, for it has no knon ledge of them , 
nor that the traces contain tlio ideas, since the) )m\o no rcia 
tion to them , nor thot ttio sou) receives licr ideas from tlio 
traces, for it is lacoucctvablo tlmt tbo soul should receive nny 
thing from the bod), and become more enlightened, as serao 
philosoplicrs (meaning Gassendi) express it, b) turning itself 
towards tlio phantasms m tlio brain Tims, also, when tlm 
soul wills that tbo arm sitould move, tbo nnn moves, tliougli 
she does not oven know what else is necessary for its motion , 
and thus, when the animal spirits are put into movement, tbo 
soul IS distnrbed, though she docs not even know that tlwrc 
ore animal spirits in tlio body 

4^ These remarks of {Vlnlebronclie it is important to 
farailmnso to oar minds , and tliosc who reflect upon them 
Will neither fall into tbo gross matcnalism to wbidi man) 
physiologists appoor prone, nor, on tbo other hand, out of 
fear of allomng too mucJi to tbo bodily organs, reject nny 
Buffiaent proof that may be addneed for the relation between 
the cerebral system nnd tbo intcllcclnal processes Tlicsc 
opposite errors otl by no mams uncommon in tlio present 
age But, Without expressing an opinion on that peculiar 
hypothesis winch is generally called phrenology', we miglit 
ask whether it is not quite ns conceivable tlmt a certain state 
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of portions of the biain may be the antecedent condition of 
memory 01 imagination, as that a certain state of neivons 
filaments may be, wbat we know it is, an invariable ante- 
cedent of sensation. In neitbei instance can there be any 
resemblance oi proper repiesentation of the oiganic motion 
transferred to the soul ; nor ought we to employ, even in 
inetaphoi, the analogies of impulse or communication. But 
we have two plnenomena, between which, by the constitution 
of our human nature, and probably by that of the ver}’- 
lowest animals, there is a perpetual harmony and concomi- 
tance ; an ultimate fact, accoiding to the present state of our 
faculties, which may in some senses be called mysterious, 
inasmuch as we can neither fully apprehend its final causes, 
nor all the conditions of its operation, but one which seems 
not to involve any appearance of contradiction, and should 
therefoie not lead us into the useless perplexity of seeking a 
solution that is almost evidently beyond our reach. 

49. The association of ideas is far more extensively deve- 
loped by Malebianche m this second book than by any of the 
old wiiters, not even, I think, with the exception of Hobbes j 
though he is too fond of mixing the psychological facts whicli 
experience furnishes with his precarious, however plausible, 
theoiy of cerebral traces. Many of his remarks are acute 
and valuable. Thus he observes that wi iters who make use 


of many new terms in science, under the notion of being 
more intelligible, are often not understood at all, whatever 
care they may take to define their woids. ^ye giant in 
theory their right to do this ; but nature resists. The new 
words, having no ideas previously associated with them, fall 
out of the reader’s mind, except in mathematics, where they 
can be lendered evident by diagiams. In all this part, Male- 
branche expatiates on the excessive defeience shown to au- 
thority, which, because it is great in religion, we suppose 
equally conclusive in philosophy, and on the waste of time 
which mere reading of many books entails , experience, he 
says, having always shown that those who have studied most 


are the very peisons who have led the world into the greatest 
eriors. The whole of the chapters on this subject is worth 
perusal. 


50 . In another part of this second book, Malebranche has 
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opened a new and fertile vein, which ho is far from having' 
exhausted, du what be calls ihe aintiigioasness of a powcrfol 
ima^atiom Minds of this chamctcr, he observes, rule those 
which ore feebler in conception they give them by degrees 
their own habit, they impress their own type , and os men 
of strong imngination are themselves for mo most part very 
unreasonable, tlieir brains being cat np, ns it were, by deep 
traces, which leave no room for any thing else, no sonree of 
hntnan error is more dangerous than this contagiousness of 
their disorder Tbis he explains, in his favounte physiology, 
by a certain natural sympathy bortxeen the cerebral fibres of 
different men, which being wanting in any one ivith nfaom 
we converse, it is vara to expect that ho mil enter into onr 
views, and we must look for a more sympathetic tissno else- 
where. 

dl The moral obsermOons of Molebrnncho are worth 
more than these hypotheses wuh wVnch they are mingled 
Men of powerful imagination express themselves with force 
and vivaaty, thongfa not always lu tho most natoral manner, 
and often mth great animation of gesture , they deal with sub- 
jects that excite sensible images, ond from all t^s they acquire 
a great power of persoasion This is cxerased especially over 
persona in sabordinatfe relations, and thuscbildron, servants, 
or conrtiers adopt the opinions of tbeir sopenora. E\en in 
religion nabons have b«ii found to take np the doctrines of 
their rnlera, os has been acen in England In certain an 
thors; who icflnence onr minds witbont any weight of nrgn 
ment, this despobam of a strong imagiaabon is exora^, 
which be parbcalnrly fllnstrates by the examples of Tcrtulhan, 
Seneca, and Montaigne. The contagions power of irao^ 
nabon is also manifest m the crednlity of mankiDd ns to 
Bppantions and witchcraft, and he observes that where 
witches are burned, there is ^nerally a great number of 
them, wbfle, since some parliamenta have ceased to punish 
for sorcery, the offence has diminished within their jnns 
dicbon 

52 The appheabon which these stnking and onginal 
views will bear spreads far into the regionfl of moral philo- 
sophy m the largest aense of that word It i6 needless to 
dwell upon, and idle to cavil at the physiological theories to 
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wliicli Malebiniiclic* ]ins had leconrsc. False lot lliem ho, 
what IS derived from the expeiionce of litiman natiiie will 
always be true. No one geneial ])hrcnoniciion in the inter- 
community of mankind with each other is more noithy to be 
lemembeied, oi moie evident to an observing eye, than this 
contagiousness, as Mnlebranche jihrnses it, of a poueiful 
imagination, especially when assisted by any cirouinstancos 
that secure and augment its influence. Tlie history of every 
populai delusion, and even the potty events of every day in 
piivate life, arc vitncsses to its poucr. 

53. The third book is entitled. Of the Understanding or 
Puie Spirit (I’Espiit Pur). By the pure understanding he 
means the faculty of the soul to know the reality of certain 
thiuffs without the aid of images in the brain. And he vanis 
the reader that the inquiry will be found dry and obscure. Tlie 
essence of the soul, he says, following his Cartesian theory, 
consists in thinking, as that of matter does in extension ; 
wall, imagination, memory, and the like, arc modifications of 
thought 01 forms of the soul, as watci, wood, or fire aie 
modifications of matter. This sort of expiession has been 
adopted by oui metaphysicians of the Scots school in jircfcr- 
ence to the ideas of reflection, as these operations aic called by 
Locke. But by the w^oid thought (pensee) Malebranche, like 
Regis, does not mean these modifications, but the soul or think- 
ing pi mciple absolutely, capable of all these modifications, ns 
extension is neither round nor square, though capable of cither 
form. The power of volition and, by ])arity of reasoning w'c 
may add, of thinking, is inseparable from the soul, but not 
the acts of volition or thinking tliemselves , as a bod)’- is al- 
ways moveable, though it be not ahvays in motion. 

54. In this book it does not seem that Malebranche has 
been very successful m distinguishing the ideas of pure in- 
tellect fiom those winch the senses or imagination present to 
us , nor do we clearly see wdiat he means by the former, 
except those of existence and a few moie. But he now 
hastens to his peculiar hypothesis as to the mode of perception. 
By ideas he understands the immediate object of the soul, 
which all the world, he supposes, will agree not to be the 
same with the external object of sense. Ideas aie real exist- 
ences ; for they have properties, and repiesent veiy difleient 
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, lat4]6thiiig can Imye no property * How* then do 
they enter Into the^mind, or become present to it ? Is it, ns 
the Aristotelians hold, 1^ means of species transmitted from 
the external objects ^ ^ Or ore they produced instantaneously 
by some faculty of the soul? Or have they been created and 
posited ^ It were in the sonl, when it began to exist ? Or 
does God produce them in os whenorer we think or per- 
ceive? Or does the soul contain m herself m some transceo 
dental manner whatever is lo the sensible world? These 
hypotheses of elder phflosopherB, some of which are not qnito 
intelbgibly distinct worn each other, Molebrancho having suc- 
cessivdy refuted, comes to what bo considers the only possi 
ble alternative , namely, that tbe soul is united to on all 
perfect Being m whom all that belongs to his creatures is 
contained. Besides the cxclosion of every other supposition 
which by his sontes he conceives himself to hnve given, ho 
sabioiDS several direct arguments m favonr of his own theory, 
but lu general so obscure and full of arbitrary assorapOon that 
they cannot be stated in this brief sketch t 

55 Xbe mysticism of this eminent man displays itself 
throoghoat this part of his treatise, bat rarely leading him 
mto that figurative and anmeaning language from which the 
infenor class of enthusiasts are never free. His philosophy 
which has hitherto appeared so sceptical assumes now the 
character of intense irresistible conviction TTie sceptiasra 
of Malebronche is merely anallary to his mysticism His 
philosophy, if we may use so qaaint a descnption of it, is 
subjectivity leading objectivity’ m chains He seems to tn- 
■umph in his restoration of tbe inner man to his pristine great- 
ness, by eobdumg those false traitors and rebels, the nerves 
and brain, to whom, since the great lapse of Adam, his pos- 
terity bad been m thrall It bos been justly remarked by 


[Cudvalh QH« On Mm* itrfnnuDt mtnd, tlxngfa tbej cxi*t not b totb my 
foe Om rwBly of UcM. ** It U • rkB- when wUhout It, jrt tb «7 Dot tluzr*. 
enknj cofiow t of a modem br« nothlde Init farro u 

■»tUw that anirrml* ere nothhigelBbot entitj for ttWrerr rwoo, Umi»* they 
DfiiMi,t£trilKtcd to mxnyihigijkr bodies tr* i»ne«iT*bl«i ilooo nonentity k 
beocoM »t[»t»T€r k, 1, kngnkr For not eooalTrble, Tbatmr ii omicrlnblo 
thoegb vbstoTv «xiitnrfalw»t tbo nrfnd m m otjwt bf tbe mind U tbrrefonj 
bo tlngnlaf Trt.it k pkin thrt there «po ■omrthhy IntiHerttaTflyrtfiD, p. 731 
eonoeptkiM b oar mWj ohjeotirtly onl- — 184Z.T 
TctmL Which imlieiul obJeeU of oar + L, UL o. C. 
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Brown, that in the writings of Malebranche, as in all theo- 
logical metaphysicians of the catholic church, we perceive the 
commanding influence of Augustin.’*’ From him, rather than, 
in the fiist instance, from Plato or Plotinus, it may be sus- 
pected that Malebianche, who was not very leained in ancient 
philosophy, derived the manifest tinge of Platonism, that, 
mingling with his warm admiration of Descartes, has len- 
dered him a link between two famous systems, not very 
harmonious in their spirit and turn of reasoning. But his 
genius more clear, or at least disciplined m a more accurate 
logic than that of Augustin, taught him to dissent from that 
father by denying objective leality to eternal truths, such as 
that two and two are equal to four *, descending thus one 
step fiom unintelligible mysticism. 

56. “ Let us lepose,” he concludes, “in this tenet, that 
God IS the intelligible world, oi the place of spirits, like as 
the material world is the place of bodies ; that it is from his 
power they receive all then modifications ; that it is in his 
wisdom they find all then ideas ; and that it is by his love 
they feel all their well-regulated emotions. And since his 
power and his wisdom and his love are but himself, let us 
believe with St. Paul, that he is not fai from each of us, and 
that in him we live, and move, and have our being.” But 
sometimes Malebranche does not content himself ivith these 
fine effusions of piety. His theism, as has often been the case 
with mystical writeis, expands till it becomes as it were dark 
with excessive light, and almost vanishes in its own effulgence. 
He has passages that approach very closely to the pantheism 
of Jordano Bruno and Spinosa ; one especially, wherein he 
vindicates the Cartesian argument for a being of necessary 
existence in a strain which perhaps renders that argument 
less incomprehensible, but certainly cannot be said, in any 
legitimate sense, to establish the existence of a Deity.f 

57* It IS from the effect which the invention of so original 
and sti iking an hypothesis, and one that raises such magnificent 
conceptions of the' union between the Deity and the human 
soul, would produce on a man of an elevated and contem- 


* Philosophy of the Human Mind, paradoxical, ui expression at least, as any 
Lecture \xx Brown’s own position, that thing in Malebranche. 

“ the idea is the mind,”' seems to me as f L in. c 8 
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plahve genia^'tbat we most -Bccoont for Molebranclie’s^for 
getfolness of much that he baa jodicionalj aaid in part of hia 
trentiae, on the limitation of our faculties and the imperfect 
knowledge we caii attain as to onr intellectual nature For, 
if we should admit that ideas are substances, end not acci 
dents of the thinking spint, it would still be donbtfnl whether 
he has wholly enumerated, or conclusively refuted, the posiible 
hj^theses as to their enatenco m the mind And his more 
dii^ reasonmgs labour under the same diflSculty from the 
mamfest incapaaty of our onderstamhugB to do more than 
form coigectares and dim notions of what we can so imper- 
fectly bring before them 

58 The fonrth and fifth books of the Recherche de la 
V 6 nt 6 treat of the natural incliuations and passions and of 
the errors which spnng from those sources *1116*0 books 
are vanous and discursive, and very characteristic of the 
author a mind , abounding with a mystical theology, which ^ 
extends to an absolute negation of secondary causes, as well 
as with poignant satire ou the follies of mankind In every 
part of his treatise, bat especially id these books, Malebranche 
pursues with unspanng ndicule two classes, the men of learn 
mg, and the men of the world AVlth Aristotle and the whole 
school of bis diBciplea be has an inveterate quarrel, and omits 
no occasion of holding them forth to contempt. *11118 seems 
to have been in a great measure warranted by then* dogma- 
tism, tbetr bigotry, their pertmacioas resistance to m^em 
science, espeCTally to the Cartesian philosophy, which Male- 
branche lu general followed “ Let them,” he exclaims, 
“prove, if they can, that Anstotfe, or any of themselves, has 
deduced one truth in physical philosophy from any prmciple 

C har to himself, and we will promise never to speak of 
but in eulogy ’ * But, until this gauntlet should be 
taken up he thought himself at liberty to use very different^ 
languagB. “ The works of the Staginte,’ he observes, are 
so obsCTre and full of mdefimto words, that we have a colour 
for ascribing to him the most opposite opmionB, In fact, we 
make him say what we please, because ho says very little 
though with much parade , just as children fan(j' bells to say 


ImIt 0.8. 
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atiy tiling', because tliey make n gieat noise, and in reality 
say notlnng' at all.” 

59 But such jilnlosopliois are not the only class of the 
learned he depieciates. Tliose udio pass their time in ga/ing' 
throng’ll telescopes, and distribute provinces in the moon to 
their friends, those uho poie over worthless hooks, such as 
the Hahhiinc.d and other Oriental riters, or compose folio 
volumes on the animals mentioned in Scripture, while they 
can hardly tell what are found in their owai province, those 
who accumulate fpiotations to mfoi m ns not of truth, lint of 
what other men have taken for truth, are exposed to his sharp, 
hut doubtless exaggeiated and nnreasoiiidde ridicule. IMale- 
hianche, like many men of genius, Wiis much too intolerant 
of wdiat might give pleasure to other men, and too narrow’ in 
his measure of utility. He seems to think little vahndilc m 
human learning hut metaphysics and algehni."^ From the 
leained he passes to the great, and after enumerating the 
circumstances w'lnch obstruct their perception of ti uth, comes 
to the blunt conclusion that men * ** much raised ahov’c the rest 
by rank, dignity, or w’calth, or whose minds are occupied m 
gaming these advsantages, arc remarkably subject to error, 
and hardly capable of discerning any truths winch he a little 
out of the common w’ay.”t 

60. The sixth and last book announces a method of di- 
recting our jiursuit of truth, by w’lnch w'c may avoid the 
many eriors to wdnch our understandings me liable. It pro- 
mises to giv^e them all the perfection of which our nature is 
capable, by pi escribing the rules we should inv’anably observ'c. 
But it must, I think, be confessed that there is less originality 

* It IS rather amusing to find that, La plupnrt de hires do certains savans 
Tvliile lamenting the want of a renew of nc sont fnbrjqii(5s qii’a coups do diction- 
books, he predicts that we slinll iicicr naircs, et ils n’ont gutres hi que Ics 
see one, on account of the prejudice of tables des lures qu’ils citont, on quclqucs 
mankind in favour of authors Tlio pro- heux communs, ramassus de difii-rciis 
phoc} was falsified almost at the time. On auteurs. On n’oscroit entrer d’avan- 
regnrde ordiuairemont los auteurs comme tage dans le dCtail de ces choscs, men 

des hommes rarcs et extiaordinaires ct donner dos oxomplcs, de peur de choquer 
beaucoup cleits an dossus des autres, des porsonnes, aussi ficrcs et ausst hi- 
on les rdicre done au lieu de les mdpnser houses quo sont cos faux savnns , car on 
ct de les piinir Ainsi jl n’y a guilres nc prciid pas plaisir a se fnirc injuner cn 
d’apparcncc que los hommes tngent ja- Grcc ct cn Arabc 
inais un tnbunal pour examiner ct pour f C 9 
condamner tous les lures, qui nc font 
que corrorapre la raison c 8 
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ID this metlTcKl ^an might expect. M^c find, however, 
monj acute dud useful, if not always novel, observations on 
the conduct of , the understanding, and it inn^ bo reckoned 
among the books whicli would supply materials for wlrat is 
still wTinting to pbilosophical litemturc, nn amnio and useful 
logic. We are so frequently inattentive, he observes, espe 
CTall} to the pure ideas df Uil understanding, that nil resources 
should be employed to fix our thoughts And for this purpose 
wo mn\ make use of the passions, the senses or the iinagin 
ntion, but the second mth less danger llian tlw first, nnd the 
third than the second Gcoinctncnl figures he ranges under 
the aids supplied to the imngination mlhtr tliau to the funscs. 

Ho dwells much at length on the utiht) of geonictiy lu fixing 
our attention, and of algebra in compressing nnd nmnging 
our thouglita All sacncis, ho well rcmnrl s, nnd I do not 
know that it had been said before, which trent of things dis- 
tinguishable by more or less lu quantity, and which consc 
ouootly may bo represcnteil by extension, arc cnjiablo of 
Illustration by diagrams But tliose, ho couccive*, arc map- 
plicahfo to moral truths, though euro consequences ma) lie 
denved from tlicm Algebra, however is far more useful 
lu improvmg the understanding than geometry nnd is m fact 
with its sister nnthmctic, tbo boit means ilmt wo possess • 
But 05 men like better to excraso the imagination than the 
pure luldlect geometry is the more favountt study of tlic 
two 


X.. 1. c. 4. AU U(mf>vk)vt oC ab- 
alraet Idan, ba i^Ktl; n waail n b *ao(b«r 
ptM. «re Kcnspmlra vllb torrM Im* . 
(tutloo, tboD^b ve art oOra do( tvBTt 
^Itt bcoutt* tbCM 1 (Um htrt tw atturtl 
Imtfn or traert tMoeUtrd «Uh tbm. 
tnt nefa o«lj- M the vlll oT nun or 
ebtoot tm Thtn hi 

Iwttia c*fienU ibt hlcu, vt om lettort 
ud tlrii% tlnp, — txitlij viUi tbt 
« tb* tluB^ though Ihty »rt oot 
rttllj r*Ut«d, and tor tbU r eai o do not 
fflrt n Ttla, tod roeritird noOoot. 
Uroet, h« thhdu, tb« Urtt of Udagi 
«a only be pemlrtd by Uie ho- 
dtrtUnilm tt»y btone tetotnUtd with 
tbe trteetoo tbt bnlu, L e.S. Tlib It 
•rldtntly tt tpplieiblt to hutgistgt ta It 
Uto t%tbet, 
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Codtorth ha t toratwhtt dmlUr tO' 
mart bt bh lurmtitablf MortUty that 
tbt cojt^Ulloes we Inrt of corpoml 
Udogt trt aujtlly It hh trtlralctl UyW c 
both Bometlcil end phtnUwottktl to- 
ertbrr tbt oPc beiog •* It were the aoul, 
jod the other tbo body of them. Wbm- 
etrr wTlhliik of t phtoumtalkal (udr^ 
nl or ODlreTHlbed phtatmo, or a thing 
whleh wt hart do cktr InteUecthM tk, 
(or rxxTBple of tht luUar* of a root 
in gcaenl,) there h • eoeDpOcatloo of 
aometb og noetattkal and MaMthhig 
pfatuttmtiesl togttb«T| Ibr phattniM 
tbenaelre* tn well t% (totitioDi art aL 
wayi hidhldoal tHns^ i». 1 <3. — [Sro 
alao tht quotation ftocTdiwapdl, tupn, 
$li— 1W2.] 
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61 . Malebranche may, perhaps, be thought to have oc- 

cupied too much of our attention at tlie expense of 
V more popular writers. But foi this very reason, 

^ that the Recherche de la Verite is not at present 
much read, I have dwelt long on a treatise of so great cele- 
brity m Its own age, and which, even more perhaps than the 
metaphysical writings of Descartes, has influenced that de- 
partment of philosophy. Malebranche never loses sight of 
the great piinciple of the soul’s immateriality, even m his 
long and rather hypothetical disquisitions on the instiumen- 
tality of the brain in acts of thought ; and his language is 
far less objectionable on this subject than that of succeeding 
philosophers. He is always consistent and clear in distin- 
guishing the soul Itself from its modifications and properties. 
He knew well and had deeply considered the application of 
mathematical and physical science to the philosophy of the 
human mind. He is very copious and diligent in illustra- 
tion, and very cleat in definition. His piincipal errors, and 
the sources of them, in his peculiar temperament, have a|<sp. 
peared m the course of these pages. And to these we ir I'/ay 
add his maintaining some Cartesian paradoxes, such firroiflie 
system of vortices, and the want of sensation m bijiti.-^. 
The latter he deduced fiom the immateriality of a thinking • 
principle, supposing it incredible, though he ovras it had been 
the tenet of Augustin, that there co.uld be an immaterial spirit 
in the lower animals, and also from the incompatibility of 
any unmerited suffering with the justice of God.* Nor was 
Malebranche exempt from some prejudices of scholastic theo- 
logy , and though he generally took care to avoid its tech- 
nical language, is content to repel the objection to his denial 
of all secondary causation from its making God the sole 
author of sin, by saying that sin, being a privation of righte- 
ousness, IS negative, and consequently requires no cause. 

62. Malebianche bears a striking resemblance to his great 

' Compared contemporaiy Pascal, though they were not, I be- 
' p«cat ]jgyg^ personal relation to each other, 1101 could 

either have availed himself of the other’s writings. Both of 


• This he had' borrowed from a maxim whence, it seems, that father had mferred 
of Augustin sub justo Deo quisquam the imputation of onginal sin to infants , 
nisi mereatur, miser esse non potest , a happy mode of escapmg the difficulty 
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ardent mmdj oiidom:il mth strong imagination nnd li7oly 
ivit, earcast\<^^ severe, fearless, disdainful of popular opinion 
jind accredited reputations , both imbued mtli the notion of a 
vast difference bclivecn the ongiiml nnd actual state of man, 
and thos solving many pbrenotnena of bis being , both, in dif 
ferent modes and degrees, sceptical, and rigorous in tlie exae 
ton of proof, both undcnuloing all human knowledge beyond 
the regions of mathematea, both of rigid stnetness in 
morals, and a fervid enthusiastc piety But in jMnlebmncbc 
there is a less overpowering sense of religion , bis eye reams 
nnblenched in the light, beforo nluch that of I^scnl lind been 
veiled in awe, he is snstained by a less timid desire of 
trnth, by greater confidence in the mspiratons that arc 
breathed into his mind , ho it more quick in adopting a 
novel opinion, but less apt to embrace a sophism m defence 
of an old one] be has less encigy, but more copiousness 
and vanoty 

G3 Arnaold, wlro tliongh at first in personal fnendsbip 
with Molebrancho, held no fnendsbip m a balance 
with hia rigid love of truth, combated the chief 
points of the other’s theory la n treatso on true nnd 
fatso ideas Tins work 1 liavo never had the good fortune 
to see, It appears to assail a lending pnnciplo of Mole 
bnindhe, the separate existence of ideas, ns objects in the 
mind independent and distinguisbablo from the sensation 
itself Arnauld maintained, os Bcid nnd olberi have since 
done, tlmt wo do not perceive or feel ideas, but real olnccts, 
nnd thus led the way to n school which Ims been called that 
of Scotland, and has Lad a great jiopuiantv among our later 
metophysiaans. It would require a critical cxnmmatioii of 
hifl work, whicJi I have not been able to make, to dctorraino’" 
preasely^wbat were the o]nnioDS of this philosopher • 

64- pecnlior hypothesis of Malebrnnchc, that we scow 
all things in Qod, wns exammed by Locko m a short piece, 
contained in the collection of his works. It will rendily bo 
conceived that two philosophers, one eminently mystical, and^ 
6ndeBvonnog upon this highly transcendental theme to grasp 
in his mind and express in fiis longuago something beyond 

t 

BmeLsr UoU*. JletdV latdUettHl Poven. 
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the faculties of man, the othei as characteristically averse to 
mystery, and slow to admit any thing wthout pi oof, would 
have hardly any common giound even to fight upon. Locke, 
theiefore, does little else than complain that lie cannot under- 
stand what Malebranche has advanced , and most of his 
readers will probably find themselves in the same position. 

65. He had, howevei, an English supportei of some cele- 
^ ^ hiity in his own age, Noiris , a disciple, and one of 

the latest we have had, of the Platonic school of 
Henry More. The principal metaphysical treatise of Nor- 
ris, his Essay on the Ideal Woikl, was published in two 
paits, 1701 and 1702. It does not theiefore come within 
our limits. Noiris is more thoroughly Platonic than Male- 
branche, to whom, however, he pays great deference, and 
adopts his fundamental hypothesis of seeing all things 111 
God. He is a writer of fine genius and a noble elevation of 
moral sentiments, such as predisposes men for the Platonic 
schemes of theosophy. He looked up to Augustin with as 
much veneration as to Plato, and respected, more perhaps 
than Malebranche, certainly more than the generality of 
English writeis, the theological metaphysicians of the schools. 
With these he mingled some visions of a later mysticism. 
But his reasonings will seldom bear a close scrutiny. 

66. In the Thoughts of Pascal we find many striking 

^ , remaiks on the loffic of that science with which he 

was peculiarly conversant, and upon the general 
foundations of certainty. He had reflected deeply upon the 
sceptical objections to all human reasoning, and, though 
sometimes out of a desire to elevate religious faith at its 
expense, he seems to considei them unanswerable, he was too 
deal -headed to believe them just. “Reason,” he says, 
“confounds the dogmatists, and nature the sceptics.”"* 
“ We have an incapacity of demonstration, which one cannot 
overcome ; we have a conception of truth which the others 
cannot disturb.” t He throws out a notion of a more com- 
plete method of leasoning than that of geometry, wherein 
every thing shall be demonstrated, which however he holds 
to be unattainable $ , and perhaps on this account he might 


* (Euvres de Pascal, vol i p 205 
f P 208 
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think the cavils of pyrrhonism invincible by pore reaBon 
Bat as he -aftdn^ros admits that vpo may have a fidl cer- 
tainty of propositions that cannot be demonstrated, such as 
the infinity of namber and space, and that each incapability 
of direct proof is rather a perfection than a deftet, this nobou 
of a greater completeness in evidence seems neither clear nor 
consistent.* 

67 Geometry Pascal observes, is almost the only snb 
ject, as to which we find troths wherein all men 
And one cause of this is that geometers alone regard the 
true laws of demonstrabon These as ennmemted by him 
are eight in nomber 1 To define nothing which cannot be 
expressed in clearer terms than those in which it is already 
expressed 2 To leave no obacore or eqmvocal terras on 
defined 3 To employ in the defimbon no terms not already 
known 4 To omit nothing in the prinaples from which 
wo argne nnlcfss we are sore it is granted 5 To lay down 
no axiom which is not perfectly evident 6 To demonstrate 
nothing which is as clear uready as we can make it 

7 To prove every thing m the least donbtfiJj by means of 
se1f«evident axioms, or of proposibons already demonstrated 

8 To snbsbtate mentally the defimbon instead of the thing 
defined Of these rales, he says, the first, fourth, and sixth 
are not absolntoly necessary in order to avoid error, hot the 
other five are mdispeasable. Yet, thoogh they may be fonnd 
in books of logic, none bot the geometers have paid any 
regard to them The aothors of these books seem not to 
have entered into the spint of their own precepts. All other 
niles ifian ifioso ’fie 'fias given are assess or mischievous , 
they contain, he says, the whole art of demonstrabon f 

d8 The reverence of Pascal, like that of Malebranche, 
for what is established in religion does not extend to philo- 
sophy We do not find in them, as we may somebmes per 
ccive in the present day, all sorts of prejnmees against the 
liberties of the human mind clastenng together like a herd of 
bats, by an insbnctive associabon He has the same idea as 
Bacon, that the anaents were properly the chfldren among 

ComiBe la eaoae qol lea nod In- irldam ca maoqn da pmtra d cat pai 
capablaa da d fnwmtn tioo nmt pa* leaf «ui dd&at, dmIs pratAt not parffrtion. 
obanirild,mala an cmlrtire Intr aitrAtna f (Soma da jEWeal, L es. 
z*3* 
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mankind. Not only each man, he says, advances daily in 
science, but all men collectively make a constant progress, so 
that all generations of mankind during so many ages may be 
consideied as one man, always subsisting and always learn- 
ing ; and the old age of this universal man is not to be 
sought in the period next to his birth, but in that which is 
most removed from it. Those we call ancients were truly 
novices in all things , and we who have added to all they 
knew the expeiience of so many succeeding ages, have a 
bettei claim to that antiquity which we reveie in them. In 
this, with much ingenuity and much tiuth, there is a certain 
mixture of fallacy, which I shall not wait to point out. 

69. The genius of Pascal was admirably fitted for acute 
observation on the constitution of human nature, if he had 
not seen eveiy thing through a redacting medium of lehgious 
prejudice. When this does not inteifere to bias his judgment 
he abounds with fine remarks, though always a little tending 
towards seventy. One of the most useful and original is th^ 
following : “ When we would show any one that he is mi*® 
taken, our best course is to observe on what side he consideis 
the subject, for his view of it is generally right on this side, 
and admit to him that he is light so fai. He avjII be satisfied 
with this acknowledgment that he was not wrong in his 
judgment, but only inadvertent in not looking at the whole 
of the case. For we aie less ashamed of not having seen 
the whole, than of being deceived in what we do see , and 
this may perhaps arise from an impossibility of the undei- 
standing’s being deceived in what it does see, just as the pei- 
ceptions of the senses, as such, must be always true.” * 

70. The Caitesian philosophy has been supposed to have 

spinosav pioduced a metaphysician veiy divergent in most of 

his theory from that school, Benedict Spinosa. No 
treatise is wiitten 111 a more ngidly geometrical method than 
his Ethics. It rests on definitions and axioms, from which 
the propositions are derived in close, biief, and usually per- 
spicuous demonstrations. The few explanations he has thought 
necessary aie contained in scholia. Thus a fabiic is erected, 

* CEuvres de Pascal^ p 149 Though contrary asserted in other passages, he 
Pascal here says that the perceptions of is not uniformly consistent with himself 
the senses are alwajs true, we find the 
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astoDiBhing and bewildenng m its entire effect, yet so regu 
larly constructed, that the reader must pause and return on 
hi8 steps to drw»?er an error ra tho workmanship, while bo 
cannot also but acknowledffe the good faith and intimate per- 
suasion of having attained the truth, which the acute and 
deep-reflecting author every where displays. 

71 SpiDOsa xvns bom in 1032 , we find by his cone 
spondence with Oldenburg in IC 6 I, tliat ho had 
already developed fais entiro scheme, and m that 
with Be Vnea in lG63, the propositions of the Ethics are * 
alluded to numencally, as wo now read tliem • It was 
therefore the frart of early meditation, as its fcarlessnees, its 
genend disregard of the slow process of observation its un 
besitating dogmatism, might lead ns to expect. In what 
degree bo bad availed himself of pnor wnters is not evident; 
with Descortot and L#ord Bacon he was familiar, and from 
the former he bad denved some leading tenets , hut he ob- 
serves both m him end Bacon what be calls mistakes as to 
the first cause and ongin of tlungs, their ignomnce of the 
real nature of the human mind, and of tho true sources of 
error + Iha pantheistic theory of Jordnno Bruno 11 not 
very remote from that of Spinosa , but the rhnpsodifes of the 
Itoluin, who seldom aims at proof, can hardly hnvo supplied 
much to the subtle mind of the Jew of Amsterdam I^nhlo 
has given os on exposition of the Spinofitbo theory t But 
seveml propositions m this I do not find id the author, and 
Bohle has at least, without nny necessiW, entirely deviated 
from the arrangement ho found in the Ethics This seems 
as unreasonafiie in a worA so n^oroosly ^temabc, as it 
would be m the elements of Euclid , and I believe the fol 
lowing pages will prove more faithful to the text. But it is 
no easy task to translate nod ohndge n writer of sneh extra 
ordinary conciseness as well ns snbtilty , nor is it probable 
that my attempt will be intelhgible to those who have not 
habituated themselves to metaphysical inquiry 


Bpino** Optra PmUnirrM. p. 99S. banoM nModi bod engnortrimt 
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72. The first book or pait of the Ethics is entitled Con- 
cerning God, and contains the eiitiie theory of 
metaphysical Spiflosa. It may even be said that this is found in 
^ a few of the first propositions, which being granted, 
the rest could not easily be denied , presenting, as they do, 
little more than new aspects of the formei, or evident de- 
ductions from them. Upon eight definitions and seven axioms 
reposes this philosophical supeistiucture. A substance, by 
the third definition, is that, the conception of which does not 
require the conception of any thing else as antecedent to it.*^ 
The attiibute of a substance is whatever the mind perceives to 
constitute its essence.! The mode of a substance is its acci- 
dent or affection, by means of which it is conceived.! In the 
sixth definition he says, I undei stand by the name of God a 
being absolutely infinite , that is, a substance consisting of in- 
finite attributes, each of which expi esses an eternal and infinite 
essence. Whatevei expresses an essence, and involves no con- 
tradiction, may be predicated of an absolutely infinite being.§ 
The most impoitant of the axioms are the following: From 
a given determinate cause the ejffect necessarily follows , but 
if there be no deteiminate cause, no effect can follow. — The 
knowledge of an effect depends upon the knowledge of the 
cause, and includes it. — Things that have nothing in com- 
mon ivith each other cannot be understood by means of each 
other , that is, the conception of one does not include that of 

the other A true idea must agree with its object 1 | 

73. Spinosa proceeds to his demonstrations upon the basis 
of these assumptions alone. Two substances, having different 
attiibutes, have nothing in common with each other ; and 
hence one cannot be the cause of the other, since one may be 

* Per substantiam intelligo id quod § Per Deum intelhgo Ens absolute 
in se est, et per se concipitur , hoc est, infinituin, hoc est, substantiam constan- 
id cujus conceptus non indiget conceptu tem infinitis attributis, quorum unum- 
alterms rei, a quo forman debeat Tlie quodque seternam et infinitum essentiam 
last -n ords are omitted by Spinosa in a exprimit Dico absolute infinitum, non 
letter to De Vries (p 463 ), Trhere he autem in suo genere , quicquid einm in 
repeats this definition suo genere tantum infinitum est, infimta 

' J Per attributum intelhgo id quod de eo attnbuta negare possumus , quod 

intcllectus de substantin percipit, tan- autem absolute infinitum est, ad ejus 
qiiiim ejusdem essentiam constituens. -essentiam pertinet, quicquid essentiam 
I Per modum intelhgo substantue exprimit et negationein nullam iniolvit 
afiectiones, sue id, quod in aho est, per || Axiomata, 111 , iv, i, and m 
quod clnm concipitur 
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concaved ^VJtllOUt invoUnng the concq)lion of the other , bol 
an effect cannot bo concatcil without in\olang tlio knowledge 
of the cause • It eceins to he in this fourlli ononi, nnd in 
the proposition grounded upon it, that the fundnmcntnl fallac) 
lurks. Tilt reintion between a cnusc nnd cffi'ct i9 sunJy 
something different from our perfect comprehension of it, or 
indeed from onr hating any knowledge of it nt nil, much 
less can the contmr} assertion be deemed axiomatic. But if 
should concalc this postulate, it might pcHiaps be \ct) 
difficult to resist tlio subscqnent proofs, so ingcmoual} ond^ 
witli sudi geometneal npour arc ihcj arranged 

74 Tno or more things cannot be distingmsfied, except 
^ the dncrsil) of their attribute^ or bj that of tlitir modes 
For there is nolliing out of ourseUcs exetpt substances nnd 
their modes But tlierc cannot be two subslnnces of tho 
same nttnbutc, since tliere would be no means of distin 
gnishing them except thar modes or affections , nnd uen 
substance, being pnor m order of lime to its modes, roaj bo 
considered independently of them , hence iw o sudi substances 
contd not be distinguished nt nil One substance tlicreforo 
cannot be the cnusc of another, for the} cannot have the 
same attribute, tliat is, on\ thing in common \nOi one an 
other + E\er} substance therefore is iielf^auscd , tliat is, its 
essence implies its existence t It is also niTcssanly infinite, 
for It would otherwise be tcrinmatcil b} some other of die 
same nature and ncccssanlj existing , but two substances 
cannot have die same attribute, nnd therefore cannot bodi 
possess necessary existence § Tim more rcalit} or (existence 
any being {lossesscs, the more nttnbutcs ore to be ascribetl to 
It Tins ho says appears b) die definition of an altributi. 0 
Tile proof however is sure!} not manifest, nor do we dearly 
wiprclicnd wimt ho meant by degrees of reality or existence 
But of this theorem he was very proud I look u|K»n tho 
demonstmuon, he sa}8 m n letter, as capital (|mlmarmm), 
that the more nttnbutcs we osenbe to an} being, die more 
we nrc compelled to acknowledge its cxisltnco , dint is tho 
more we cooceivo it as true nnd not a mtrt chimera 5F And 
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from this he derived the real existence of God, though tlie 
former proof seems collateial to it. God, oi a substance 
consisting of infinite attributes, each expressing an eternal and 
infinite power, necessarily exists.^ For such an essence in- 
volves existence. And, besides this, if any thing does not 
exist, a cause must be given for its non-existence, since this 
requires one as much as existence itself.f Tiie cause may bo 
either in the nature of the thing, .is, e. gi . a square circle 
cannot exist by the ciiclc’s natuie, or in something extrinsic. 
JBut neither of these can prevent the existence of God. The 
later propositions in Spinosa .are chiefly obvious corollaries 
from the definitions and a few of the first propositions uhicli 
contain the whole theory, which he proceeds to expand. 

^ 5 . Theie can be no substance but God. Whatever is, 
IS in God, and nothing can be conceived without God.t 
For he IS the sole substance, and modes cannot be conceived 
without a substance ; but besides substance and mode nothing 
exists. God IS not corporeal, but body is a mode of God, 
and therefore uncreated. God is the permanent, but not the 
transient cause of all things. § He is the efficient cause of 
their essence, as well as their existence, since otherwise their 
essence might be conceived without^ God, which has been 
shown to be absurd. Thus particular things arc but the 
affections of God’s attributes, or modes m which they are de- 
teiminately expressed. || 

76. This pantheistic scheme is the fruitful mother of many 
paradoxes, upon which Spinosa proceeds to dwell. There 
is no contingency, but every thing is detei mined by the 
necessity of the divine nature, both as to its existence and 
operation ; nor could any thing be produced by God other- 
wise than as it is. ^ His power is the same as his essence ; 
for he IS the necessary cause both of himself and of all things, 
and It is as impossible for us to conceive him not to act as 
not to exist.* **" God, considered in the attributes of his m- 

* Prop XI § Deus cst omnium rerum causa 

f If twenty men exist, noitlier more immanens, sed nontransicns. Prop xvm 
nor less, an extrinsic reason must be |i Prop xxv and coroll 

given for this precise number, smee the "J Prop xxix — xxxiii 

definition of a man does not involve it Prop xxxix , and part 11 prop 111 
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finite Babstnncc, is tlio same as imtarc, that is, naiura uaiu 
nms , bat nature, in another sense, or natura nn/wra/rr, 
expresses but the modes under which the dmne nttnbutcs 
appear • And intelligence, considered in act, oven tliongh 
innnitc, shoold be refciTed to naUtra mturata , for intclli 
gence, in tins sense is but a mode of thinking, whicli can 
only be concaved by means of our cOncepUoo of thinking 
in the abstract, that is, on attribute of God t The 
faculty of thinking, as distinguished from the net, os also 
those of dcsinngf loimg, and the rest, Sptnosa cxphatly 
denies to exist at all " 

77 In on appendix to the first cJmptcr, Dc Deo, Spinosa 
contro\crta what he calls the prejudice nbout final causes 
Men are bom ignomat of causes, bnt merely conscious of 
their own appetites, by whiHi they desire th«r own good 
Hence the} only core for the final ennso of tlicir own actions 
or those of others, and inquire no fnrtlier when they ore 
satisfied obont tbe^ And finding man) things in them 
selves nod 10 nature, scning as means to a certain good, 
which things the} know not to bo provided by themselves, 
they have beheted timt sorno one bos provided them, argumg 
from the analog} of the means wludi the) in other instances 
theroedtes employ Hence tlicy ha>e imagined gods, end 
these gods they suppose to consult the good of men in order to 
bo worshipped by tnem, and have devised ever} mode of su 
pcrstitious devotion to insuro the fovour of these divinities* 
And finding in the midst of so many benefiaal things m nn 
tare not a few of an opposite cflect, tlic} ha\'c asenhed them 
to the anger of the pxls on nccoout of the neglect of men to 
ivorship diem , nor has cxpcneiice of calamities falling alike 
on ll>e pious and impious cored them of tins belief, choosing 
rather to acknowledge llieir iguoranco of tho reason wh} 
good and evil ore mas distnbnted, tlian to gi\o up Oicir 
theory Spinosa thinks tho h\T)othesi8 of final causes Ye- 
fated by his proposition that all things happen by eternal neces- 
sity hloreover, if God were to net for nn end, lio must desire 
something winch bo ivnnta j for it is acknowledged b} tbeo- 
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logians that he acts for his own sake, and not for the sake of 
things cieated. 

78. Men having satisfied themselves that all things weie 
created for them, have invented names to distinguish that as 
good which tends to their benefit , and believing themselves 
free, have gotten the notions of right and wrong, praise and 
dispraise. And when they can easily apprehend and re- 
collect the relations of things, they call them well ordered, if 
not, ill oidered , and then say that God cieated all things in 
Older, as if order were any thing except in regard to our 
imagination of it, and thus they asciibe imagination to God 
himself, unless they mean that he created things for the sake 
of our imagining them. 

79* It has been sometimes doubted whether the Spino- 
sistic philosophy excludes altogether an infinite intelligence. 
That It 1 ejected a moral providence oi creative mind is mani- 
fest in every proposition. His Deity could at most be but a 
cold passive intelligence, lost to our understandings and feel- 
ings in Its metaphysical infinity. It was not however m fact 
so much as this. It is ti ue that in a few passages we find what 
seems at first a dim recognition of the fundamental principle 
of theism. In one of his letters to Ojdenbuig, he asserts an 
infinite power of -thinking, which considered in its infinity, 
embraces all nature as its object, and of which the thoughts 
proceed according to the order of natuie, being its corielat 
tive ideas. ^ But afterwards he rejected the term, power of 
thinking, altogether. The first proposition of the second pait 
of the Ethics, or that entitled On the Mind, runs thus : 
Thought IS an attiibute of God, oi, God is a thinking being. 
Yet this, when we look at the demonstration, vanishes in an 
abstraction destructive of personality.! And in fact we can- 


• Statuo dan in natura potentiam 
infinitam cogitandi quse quatenus infi- 
nita in se continet totam naturam objec- 
tne, et cujus cogitationes procedunt 
eodem modo ac natura, ejus nimirum 
edictum p 441 In another place he 
says, perhaps at some expense of his 
usual candour, Aguosco interim, id quod 
summam milii prabet satisfactionem et 
mentis -trauquillitatem, cuncta potcntia 
Entis summ^ perfecti et ejus immutabili 
ita fieri decreto p 49S IVliat follows 
IS in the same strain But Spmosa had 


wrought himself up, like Bruno, to a 
mystical personification of his infinite 
unity 

f Singulares cogitationes, sive hiec et 
illa cogitatio, modi sunt, qui Dei naturam 
certo et determinate modo esprimunt. 
Competit ergo Dei attributum, cujus 
conceptum singulares omnes cogitationes 
involvunt, per quod etiam concipmntur 
Est igitur cogitatio unum ex infinitis 
Dei attnbutis quod Dei -Btemara et in- 
finitam essentiam exprimit, sive Deus 
est res cogitans 
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not reflect at all on the propositions alreatlj laid down by 
Spinosa, vnthoat perceiving tlmt they annihilate every possible 
hypothpsis in which the being of a God can bo intelligibly 
stated^ 

80 The second book of the Ethics be^ns, likd the first, 
with definitions and axioms Body he defines to be a certain 
and detenninato mode expressing the essencd of God con 
aidered as extended The essence of any tiling he defines to 
be that according to the affirmation or negation of which 
the thing exists or otherwise An idea is a conception which 
the mind forms as a thinking being And ho would rather say^ 
conception than perception, becanse tlie latter seems to imply 
the presence of an otgecL In the third axiom he says. 
Modes of tlunkiog such as love, desire, or whatever name 
ne may give to the affections of the mind, cannot exist with 
out on idea of their object, but an idea may exist with no 
other mode of thinking • And in the fifth We pertieive 
no Btngnlar things be^des bodies and modes of thinking^ 
thus distiagoishing, like Locke, between ideas of sensation 
and of reflection 

81 Exteasion, bv the second proposition, is an attn 
bate of God as well op thongbt. As it follows from the 
infiaite extension of God, that all bodies are portions of his 
snbstance, laasmnch os they cannot be conceived without it, 
so all particular acts of intelligence are portions of God s m 
finite intelhgence, and thus ml things are in him Mon is 
not a substance, but (wmething which is in God, and cannot 
be conceived without him , that is, an affection or mode of 
the divine aubatanco expressing its nature in a determinate 
manner + The human mind is not a substance, but on idea 
constitutes its actual being, end it mnat be the idea of an 
existing thing t In this he plainly loses sight of the perci 
pient in the perception , but it wns the inevitable result of! 
the fundamental sophisms of Spioosa to annihilate poraCniU 
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consciousness. Tiie hnnmn mind, lie aftenvnuls ns'^erlM, is 
part of the infinite intellect of God , and uhcn the 

mind perceives this or that, it is only that God, not ns in- 
finite, but so far as he constitutes the e'-sfiite of the human 
mind, has such or such ideas.* 

82. The oh)e( t of the human mind is body actually 
existing.f lie proceeds to explain the conue.xion of the 
liiiman body M’lth the mind, and the association of ideas. 
But ill .all this ndvancm;;^’ ah\a\s nlhetanlly and h) demon- 
stration, he becomes fiequeiillj obscure if not sophistn^l. 
Tlie idea of the human mind is in God, and h united to tin* 
mind itscl( in the same manner as the latter is to the hod} ] 
The obscurity and subtilt} of this proposition are not nboved 
by the demonstration ; hut in some ot these jiassai^es we may 
obserte a singular ajijuoximation to the tlieory of Male- 
branche. Both, though with %er} dillerent teneLs on the 
liighest subjects, had been trained in the same school , and il 
Spinosa had brought himself to acknowledije the personal dis- 
tinctness of the Supreme Being from his intelligent creation, 
he might have passed for one of those in} stieal theo=ophists, 
who w'cre not a\erse to an ohjectue pantheism. 

83. The mind does not know itself, cxccjit so far as it 
receives idc.as of the afiections of the body.§ But these ideas 
of sensation do not give an adequate knowhultre of an external 
body, nor of the human body itself. 11 The mind therefore 
has but an inadequate and confused knowledge of any thing, 
so long .as it judges only by fortuitous perceptions j but may 
attain one clear .and distinct by mteriial refieetion and com- 
parisoii.^f No positive idea c.au he c.allcd f.ilse *, for there uan 
be no such idea wathout God, and nil ideas in God are true, 
that is, correspond watli their object.** Falsity therefore con- 
sists in th.at privation of tiuth, which arises from inadequate 
ide.as. An adequate idea he has defined to he one which con- 
tains no incompatibility, without reg.ard to the le.aht} of its 
supposed correlative object. 


• Prop XI , coroll 
f Prop xiji 

t Mentis linmon'c dnturctnm in Deo 
idea, sive cognitio, qure in Deo codem 
modo sequitur, et nd Deum codem modo 
refertur, nc idea sive cognitio corporis 
liumani Prop xx Hrcc mentis idea 
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§ Prop xxiii 
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84 AH bodies ngreo m some tbogs, of 'have sometbiog 
jD common of these oJl men have adeqnate ideas • , and this 
^ js the ongin of what are called common notions, which all 
* men possess , as extension, daradoo, number Bnt to ex 
plain the nature of univemls, Spiuoea observe^ that the 
human body can only form at the same time a certain nnm 
her of distinct images , if this number be exceeded, they be 
come confused, and as the mind pcrcaves distinctly jnst so 
many images as can be formed in tbe body, when these are 
confused the mind will also perceive them confusedly and 
will comprehend them under one attribnte, as Man, Horse, 
Dog , the mind perceiving a number of ench images, but not 
their diflerences of stature, coloors, and the Iihe And these 
notions will not be alike m all minds, varying according to 
tbe frequency with which the parts of the complex image 
have occurr^ rhos those woo have contemplated most 
frequently the erect figure of man will think of him as n per 
pendicolar animal , otb^ as two-legged, others as DDfenthered, 
others as rational Hence so many disputes among philo- 
Bopbers who have tned to explain natural things by mere 
images.t 

^ Thus we form ouiversal ideas , first bv siDgnlars, 
represented by the senses confusedly, imperfectly, nnd dis- 
orderly , secondly, by sipis, that is, by assooatiug the 
remembrance of things with words , both of wbi(4i he calls 
imagination, or pnmi genens cog^tio , thirdly by what he 
calls reason, or secundi genens cognibo, and fourthly, by in 
tniOve knowledge, or tertii genens cognit]o4 Knowled^ of 
the first kmd, or imagination, is the only sonree of error , tbe 
second and third bang necessarily tme,§ These alone enn 
ble ns to distinguish troth from falsehood Reason contem 
plates things not as contingent but necessary , and whoever 
has a true idea, knows certainly that his idea is true. Every 
idea of a singular enstmg thing involves the eternal and lofi * 
nite being of God For nothing can be concaved without 
God, and the ideas of all things, having God for their cause, 
considered under the attribute of which they ore modes most 
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involve the conception of the attiibute, that is, the heing’ of 
God.^ 

86. It IS highly necessary to distinguish images, ideas, and 
words* which many confound. Those who think ideas con- 
sist in images which they peiceive, fancy that ideas of which 
we can foim no image aiehut arbitrary figments. They look 
at ideas, as pictuies on a tablet, and hence do not understand 
that an idea, as such, involves an affirmation or negation. 
And those who confound woids with ideas, fancy they can 
will something contraiy to what they perceive, because they can 
affirm oi deny it in words. But these piejudices will be laid 
aside by him who reflects that thought does not involve the 
conception of extension , and theiefoie that an idea, being a 
mode of thought, neither consists in images nor in words, 
the essence of which consists in corpoieal motions, not in- 
volving the conception of thought f 

87. The human mind has an adequate knowledge of the 
eternal and infinite being of God. But men cannot imagine 
God as they can bodies, and hence have not that clear pei- 
ception of his being which they have of that of bodies, and 
have also perplexed themselves by associating the word God 
with sensible images, which it is haid to avoid. This is the 
chief source of all eiior, that men do not apply names to 
things lightly. For they do not err in their own minds, but 
in this application ; as men who cast up wrong see diffeient 
numbeis in their minds from those in the true result $ 

88. The mind has no free will, but is determined by a 
cause, which itself is determined by some other, and so for 
ever. For the mind is but a mode of thinking, and there- 
fore cannot be the fiee cause of its own actions. Nor has it 
any absolute faculty of loving, desiring, undei standing , 
these being only metaphysical absti action s.§ Will and under- 
standing aie one and the same thing; and volitions are only 
affirmations or negations; each of which belongs to the 
essence of the idea affirmed or denied.il In this there seems 
to be not only an extraoi dlnary deviation from common laii- 

* Prop xlv j vel quia altenus mentem male mterpre- 

f SchoL prop xhs ’ tantur 

I Prop xlvii Atque hinc plerreque § Prop xlviii 
onuntur controversiffi, nempe, quia ho- || Prop xlrx 
mines mentem suam non recte expheant. 
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gtmge l)Dt an obsenco of any meaning which, tb my apprehen 
8ion at least, is capable of bemg pYen to hia words Yet we 
have seen something of the same land snidTiy Malebranche f 
and it w31 also be foond in a recently published work of Cud 
worth *, a writer certainly uninduenced by either^of these, 
BO that it may be suapected of having some older authonty*^ 

89 In the third part of this treaose, Spinosa comes to 
the consideration of the passions. Most who have 
wntten on moral snbjecta, he says, have rather 
treated man as sometniog out of nature, or as a 

kind of impenom in impeno, than as part of the general 
order They have conceived him to enjoy a power of dis* 
torbing that order by his own determination, and ascribed 
his weakneas and raconstancy not to the necessary laws oi 
the system, bnt to some strange defect in himself, which 
they cease not to lament, dende, or execrate. But the acts 
of mankind, and the passions from which they proceed, ore 
in reality but links in the senes, and proceed in hmTDony with 
the common laws of nmversal nature. 

90 We are said to act when any thing takes place within 
us, or without us, for which we are an adequate cause , that 
IS, when it may be explained by means of onr own nature 
alone. Wo are said to bo acted npon, when any thing takes 
place withm us which cannot whoDy be exploined by ora 
own nature Ihe affectiona of the body which mcrease oi 
diminish its power of action, and the ideas of those afTeebons 
ho denominates passions ^affectos) Neither the body can 
determine the mind to thmlang nor can the mind determine 
the body to motion or rest. For all that takes place in body 
must be cansed by God, considered under his attnbute of 
extension, and all that takes place in mmd most be caused 
by God under his attnbute ot thinkiDg The mind and body 
are but one thing, considered under different attributes , the 
order of action and passion in the body being the same in 
nature with that of action and passion m the mind But men, 
though Ignorant how far the natural powers of the body 
reach, ascribe its operations to the determination of the mind, 
veibag their ignorance ra iqieaons words For if they allege 
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that the body cannot act without the mind, it may be an- 
swered that the mind cannot think till it is impelled liy the 
body, nor tiie the volitions of the mind any thing else than 
its appetites, which aie modified by the body. 

91 . All things endeavoui to continno in tbeii actual being; 
this endeavoui being nothing else than tlieir essence, Avhieh 
causes tliem to be, until some exterior cause destro}S their 
being. The mind IS conscious of its own endc.ivoui to con- 
tinue as It IS, which is in other woids the appetite that seeks 
self-presei vation , wliat the mind is thus conscious of seeking. 
It judges to be good, and not imersely. Manj things; in- 
crease or diminisli the pow'cr of .ictioii in tlie liody, and all 
such things liavc a corresponding efiect on the power of 
thinking in the mind. Tlius it undergoes many changes, and 
passes thiough dilfeieiit stages of more oi less perfect power 
of thinking. Joy is the name of a passion, m winch tlie mind 
passes to a greater perfection oi powei of tliinkmg , grief, 
one m wdnch it p.isses to a less. Spmosa, in the rest of this 
book, deduces all the passions from these tw'o and from dc- 
siie; but as the development of his theory is rather long, 
and we have already seen that its basis is not quite mtel- 

' hgible, it will be unnecessary to dw'cll longer upon the sub- 
ject His analysis of the passions may be compared wntli 
that of Hobbes. 

92. Such IS the metaphysical theoiy of Spmosa, m as 

Character of concise a foriu as I have found myself able to derive 
bpinosism Etlues. It IS a remarkable proof, and 

his moral system will furnish anotber, liow an undeviatmg 
adherence to strict reasoning may lead a man of great acute- 
ness and sincerity from the paths of truth. Sjnnosa was 
truly, w^h at Voltaire has wnth rather less justice called Clarke, 
a reasoning machine. A few leading theorems, too hastily 
taken up as axiomatic, were sufficient to make him sacrifice, 
with no compromise 01 hesitation, not only eveiy pimciple of 
lehgion and moral nght, but the clear intuitive notions of 
common sense. If theie are tw'o axioms more indisputable 
than any others, they are that ourselves exist, and that our 
existence, simply considered, is independent of any other 
being. Yet both these are lost in the pantheism of Spmosa, 
as they had always been in that delusive reverie of the iina- 
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ginatjon In assertmg that the bang of the hnman^mind 
consists m the idea of an exiatmg thing presented to it, this 
^'subtle metaphysicmn fell into the error of the School which 
he most disdained, as deriving oil knowled^ from percep- 
tion, that of the Aristotelians, ^d, extending this conin'^ 
Sion of consaonsnesa with perception to tjie infinite substance, 
or**subatmtam of particalar idea^ he was led to deny it tho 
self, or consaons personality, without which the name of 
Deity only be given in a sense deceptive of the careless 
reader, and mconsiatent with the nso of language It \vas' 
an equally legitimata conseqnence of his onginnl sophism to ' 
deny all moral agency, in the sense usually received, to the*' 
hnman mind, ana even, os wo have seen, to confonnd action 
and passion themselves, in all hot name, as mere pbienomenn 
in the eternal seqaence of things. 

93 It was one great error of Spmosa to entertmn too nr 
rogant a notion of the hnman fncnlties, m which, by dint of 
his own subtle demonstmtiODS ho pretended to show n ca 
paaty of edeqoately comprehending the nature of what he 
denominated God And this was accompanied by a ngid 
dogmatism, no one proposition being stated with hesitation, 
by a disregard of experience, at least os the basis of reason* 
lag, and by nn uniform preference of the sjmtlicbc method 

of those, he sajs, who have turned their minds to those 
solgects have fallen into error, because they have not begun 
■ with the contemplation of the Divine nature, which both in 
Itself and in order of knowledge is first, but ivith sensible 
things, whidi ought to have been last. Hence ho seems to 
bava cadcoQftd. Baoio, and. <Eiten. D^waxt^s, mwlsleCT. ’.n. Oj/ss 
methods. 

94 All pantheism moat have onmnated in overstnuning 
tho infinity of the divine attribntes till the moral part of reli 
gion was annihilated m its metaphysics. It was tho cormp- 
tion or rather, if Ave may venture the phrase, the sniade of 
theism , nor conld this theory have arisen, except where we 
know it did anse, among those who bad elevated their con 
cephons above the vulgar polytheism that sniroonded them 
to a sense of the nnity of the Divine natoro 

95 Spinoss does not casentialiy differ from the pantheists 
of old He conceived, as they had done, that the infinity of 
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God requiied the exclusion of all other substance; that he 
was infinite ab Oinm paHcy and not only in certain senses. 
And probably the loose and hypeibohcal tenets of the school- 
men, deiived fiom ancient philosophy, ascribing', as a matter 
of course, a metaphysical infinity to all the dnine attributes, 
might appear to sanction those primary positions, from which 
Spinosa, unfettered by religion, even in outlaid profession, 
went on “ sounding his dim and peiilous track” to the pa- 
ladoxes that have tin own discredit on ins name, lie had 
certainly built much on the notion that the essence or defini- 
tion of the Deity involved his actuality or existence, to nhich 
Descartes had given vogue. 

96 . Notwithstanding the leading errors of this philosopher, 
his deal and acute understanding peiceived man) things 
which baffle ordinary minds. Thus he well saw and noil 
stated the immateriality of thought. Oldenburg, in one of 
his letters, had demurred to this, and reminded Spinosa that 
It was still controverted whether thought might not be a 
bodily motion. “ Be it so,” replied the other, “ though I 
am far fiom admitting it; but at least you must allow that 
extension, so fai as extension, is not the same as thought.” * 
It IS from inattention to this simple truth that all materialism, 
as It has been called, has sprung. Its adv'ocates confound 
the union between thinking and extension or matter (be it, if 
they will, an indissoluble one) with the identity of the tu o, 
which IS absurd and inconceivable. “Body,” says Sjiinosa, 
in one of his definitions, “ is not terminated by thinking, 
nor thinking by body.”t This also does not ill express tlie 
fundamental difference of matter and mind , there is an in- 


commensurability about them, which prevents one from 
bounding the other, because they can never be placed in 
juxta-position. 


t 


97* England, about the eia of the Restoration, began to 


GlanvU’a 

Scepsis 

SclentlBca. 


make a struggle against the metaphysical creed of 
the Aristotelians, as well as against their natural 
philosophy. A remarkable work, but one so scarce 


* At ais, forte cogitatio est nctus cor- 
poroiis Sit, quamvis nullus concedam , 
sed hoc iinum non negibis, extensionom, 
quoad extcnsionem, non esse cogitatio- 
nem, Epist iv 


■f Corpus dicitur finitum, quia nliud 
semper majus concipimus Sic cogitatio 
alia cogitationc terminatur At corpus 
non terminatur cogitntione, ncc cogitatio 
eorpore 
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as to 1)6 hnrdlv known at all, by name, was pnblialicd by 
Glonvil m iGGl, with the tide Tbo Vanity of Do^mtinne: 
A second edition, m 16C5, considerably altered, is entitled 
Sccipsis Saentifica • Ibis edition has a dedication to tho 
Rojid Society, which comes m place of a /nnaful preface^ 
wherein he had expaUated on the bodily and mental jH?rfcc- 
tious of bis protoplast, the fatlicr of mankind + I3ut m 
proportion to tho extraragant language ho employs to extol 
Adam before his lapse, is the depredation of his unfortnnato 
posterity, not, as common among theologians, with respect 
to tbcir moral nature, bat to their reasoning faculties* Hio 
scheme of Glanvil’a book ts to display tho ignorance of man, 
and cspccmlly to censure tho Peripatetic philosophy of tho 
schools. It IS, ho says, captious and verbal, and ytt docs not 
adhere itself to any coostont sense of words, unt huddles 
tt^ther insiguidcont terras, and nmntclhgible dcUmtions, it 
d^B with controversies, and seeks for no new discoxery or 
physical truth Nothing, he says, can be demonstrated hot 
when the contrary is impossible, and of this there arc not 
many instances. He lannches into n strain of what may bo 
called sceptiasm but ansvicred his parposo in combating tbo^ 
dogtnatie spint still miconqucred m our ocadcmicnl schools ^ 
Glanvil had stndied tho now philosophy, and speaks \nth 
ardent enloCT of that miracle of men, the illustnons Des- 
cartes.*’ Many, if not most, of his oum speculations aro 
tinged mth a Cartesian coloonng Ho \va8, however, far 
more sceptical than Descartes, or oven than Malebranclit 
Some passages from so rare and so aente a work may de- 
serve to be chosen, both for their own sakes, and m order 


i 


This boo^ 1 batWrCi tspedknj Is 
111* Mcood *d h loci, U exendli^ j •core*. 
Tb* •dUaci, b oweiti of tb# Btomplik 
Britwnlo*, art Okorfl. b»d **01 it. 

iko Ihi^ 8 u»*rt Tb* 8 m 
etfltkn, or Vaslty of Dogmatlilnf 1 * b 
tb* BodMaa Cataloju*, aad both «r* la 
tb* Britiib Uosacm, 

f Thm Koatg other CTtnngnwv* 
of th* Tklmod. b* Kyi, - Adam 
De*da ao Tho motmem of 

hk n*ttr™l optla (If e«ij«tar* n*T 
brnn «dJt) ahowtd hfa* math of tb* 
eriestkl ma^fle r Dc* mad brsrtry vltb- 


oulaGtllko tube I ud it b tKnt pro. 
babl* that bb oabed wjet coold r**cfa 
Dear much of tbb tipper vorid aa w* 
vith *11 the adrutagn of art It toay 
b* It vas as almml «tea la the iadc 
Dcvl of bb man tt , tltat tba cunaad ttan 
ifaould be ao Trry much Im tbb 
globo. a* tb* •ootrary sct mi In otu* ) 
and It la not uanbcly be hatj aa dear 
a pai MpU oo of tb* earth** motioo n ve 
have of It* ipBcacvDc*. p. 5 edit ICSI 
la tb* amod adltloo, be atQi adharaa to 
th* bypotbob of intchcctoal degenar a ey 
bat atitc* h vltb laa* of rtupaody 
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to display the revolution which was at work in speculative 
philosophy/ 

98. “ In the unions which we understand the extremes - 
aie reconciled hy interceding ])ai ticipations of natures, which 
have somewhat of either. But body and spirit stand at 
such a distance in their essential compositions, that to sup- 
pose an uniter of a middle constiuction that should jiartake of 
some of the qualities of both, is unwarranted by any of oui 
faculties, yea most absonous to our reasons , since there 
is not any the least allinity betwixt length, breadth, and 
thickness, and apprehension, judgment, and discourse , the 
former of which arc the most immediate results, if not essen- 
tials of matter, the latter of spiiit.”*' 

99. “ How IS it, and by uhat art does it (the soul) read 
that such an image or stiokc in matter (whetliei^that of her 
vehicle or of the brain, the case is the same,) signifies such 
an object ^ Did we learn an alphabet in our embryo state ^ 
And how comes it to pass that we arc not avare of any such 
congenite apprehensions? We know what ^^c know j but 
do we know any more? That by diveisity of motions we 
should spell out figures, distances, magnitudes, colours, 
things not resembled by them, w-^e must attribute to some 
secret deduction. But what this deduction should be, or by 
what medium this know'ledge is advanced, is as dark as 
ignoiance. One that hath not the know'ledge of letters may 
see the figures, but comprehends not the meaning included 
in them , an infant may hear the sounds and see the motion 
of the bps, but hath no conception conveyed by them, not 
knowing w'hat they are intended to signify. So our souls, 
though they might have perceived the motions and images 
themselves by simple sense, yet wuthout some implicit infer- 
ence It seems inconceivable how by that means they should 
appiehend their autitypes. The striking of diveis filaments 
'of the brain cannot w^ell be supposed to represent distances, 
except some kind of inference be allotted us m our faculties; 
the concession of which wnll only stead us as a refuge for ig- 
norance, when we shall meet what w^e W'ould seem to shun.” t 


* Scepsis Scientifica, p 16 We liavc just scon somctlnnff similar in Spinosa 
t P 22, 23 
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Glauvil, in this forablo atatemcnt of tlio heterogeneity of 
iensotibns with tho olnects that 80 ggMt them, lias but trod 
p the steps of tho whole Cartesian school, but ho did not 
muc thift up with those crude notions that lialt Indf way be- 
tween immotenalism and it* opposite , and afterwards well 
exposes tho tbeones of nccountin" for tho mcraor} means 
of images in the bmin, which, in NTinons wajs, Aristotle, 
liescartes, Digby, Gassendi, and Hobbes Itnd propounded, 
and which we have seen so favonnto a speculation of Male 
branche* 

100 It would bo easy to quote mon^ paragraphs of un 
common vivacity and acuteness from this forgotten trcbtiae 
The style is eminently spirited and eloquent, a little too 
figurative, like that of Locke, but less blomcnbly, bccouso 
Glanvil issrather destroving than bnilding up Evciy bold 
and ongintd thought of others finds a %villmg reception m 
GlanYil’s inmd, and his confident impetuous style gives them 
an oir of novelty whidi makes them pass for his own Ho 
stands forward as a motmeer against anthont), against cdu 
cadonal prejudice, against reverence for nntiquity • No ono 
thinks more intrepidly for himself, and it is probable Oiat, 
even in what scorns mere superstition, be had been rather 
misled by some paradoxical hypothesis of his onm ardent go 
niuB, than by slavishl) treading in the steps of others t 

101 Glanvil sometimes quotes Lord Bacon, but he seems 
^ to have had the ambition of contending mth tho Novnm Or 


" i%ow U wt faiqslra Un re fti oa vbjr 
Um nttrtwrmtta cod m«cbnk here 
•o mttefa got Um ctart la crovtb of othrr 
TV ib«ll find U probablj re- 
wind Into tbit aa ooa oaadoerMo eauar 
that tbnr pt miw b4th not b««o r*> 
ttided br tbat le r mn tbd av* of furtnaw 
d la c v rrriea, vbtcb bstb boea to grmt 
kUodrue* to tbeorkal fan pi ar ta McU. 
For at Um oobte Lord Vcro'Um batb 
nol<ditV«h*r« ftjsicubn ap pr ebtoriooof 
•allqidt 7 odOof Uut to «blcb lo trotb 
b tin vorliTt oon-egt; Anll<)altM c»- 
mUe*t Juitutoi nmodl, ^wnthbraio 
IdoOxlog of Aotbort vbbfa gsr* bbth to 
th«t tffly i mlt y of iTBprrtiacil dittloras 
tad tadaalng tntborlty b tblnip neitber 
rwalcl K not dewrTbg U. — 'Uetbbkt 
It tt t pltiftil plcc* of knowltdft tbet eta 
A J 


b* letrwd from n Index cod t poor 
mUtlon to be rich b tbe brratory of 
mnMbrr a tnaurt. To botrt a nwmory 
tbe EDOtt thtt Umw pedtott cxd tlm tt. 
It bit btusble o^tndctbtL p- IM 
I * Tbat tbe tkacj of OM mtn (boold 
bind tbe tbouRbU of taotber end deter 
ndaa Umn to tbeb ptrtleultr obfeetk will 
be tbooiht bapoedbUt which yet. If #« 
looV dc^y bto tbe rnttUr wtatinot^ 
pTobebriity’ p. UO. IIo dwrUt n»rh 
on tbbi tbe ptetagt b too loBg to 
extnet. It U mntrhtblt tbtt be top- 
powe mbtle etber (IDct tbtt of tbe mo- 
dcro McamorUtsX to be the metflimi of 

eommoakttVm b tuch caen I cod htd 

tbo t DotloQ of kKpbln] e tbm tyisp*- 
tbW by help of tbe tnlint mimdl, or 
mondtnt ipblt. 
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gaiium m some of his brilliant passages, and has leally de- 
veloped the doctrine of idoh %vith uncommon penetration, as 
well as force of language. “ Our initial age is like the 
melted wax to the prepared seal, capable of any impression 
from the documents of our teachers. The half-moon or cross 
" are indifferent to its reception ; and we may with equal faci- 
lity write on this ram tabula Turk or Christian. To deter- 
mine this indifferency our first task is to learn the creed of 
our countiy, and our next to maintain it. We seldom exa- 
mine our receptions, moie than children do their catechisms, 
but by a careless greediness swallow all at a venture. For 
implicit faith IS a virtue, where orthodoxy is the object. 
Some will not be at the trouble of a trial, others are scared 
from attempting it. If we do, ’tis not by a sun-beam or 
ray of light, but by a flame that is kindled by our affections, 
and fed by the fuel of our anticipations. And thus, like the 
hermit, we think the sun shines no where but in our cell, 
and all the world to be darkness but ourselves. We judge 
truth to be circumscribed by the confines of our belief and 
the doctrines we were brought up in.”*^ Few books, I 
think, are more deserving of being reprinted than the Scepsis 
Scientifica of Glanvil. 

102. Anothei bold and able attack was made on the an- 
hibpius cient philosophy by Glanvil in his “ Plus Ultra, or 

the Progress and Advancement of Knowledge since 
the Days of Aristotle, 1668.” His tone is peremptory and 
imposing, animated and intrepid, such as befits a uarrior m 
literature. Yet he was rather acute by nature, than deeply 
versed m learning, and talks of Vieta and Descartes’s algebra 
so as to show he had little knowledge of the science, or of 
what they had done for it. f His animosity against Aristotle 
is unreasonable, and he was plainly an incompetent judge of 
that philosophers general deserts. Of Bacon and Boyle he 
speaks with just eulogy. Nothing can be more free and 
bold than Glanvil’s asseition of the privilege of judging for 
himself m lehgionj, and he had doubtless a perfect nght 
to believe in witchcraft. 

103. Geoige Dalgarno, a native of Abeideen, conceived 


» P 95 


f Plus Ultra, p 24 and 33 
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and, OS it Bcemed to him, earned into effect the idea of an tmi 

^ vcrsal Ixmgmige and character His Ars SiCToriim, 

volgo Character Unuersalis ct Lingoa Pbilojso- 
'phica. Load. l6Gl, is dedicated to Charles IT in this philo- * 
sophical character, nhich most have been as great a mystery 
to'the sovereign os to his snlpects. This dedication foT 
lowed by a royal proclamation in good English, inviting all 
to study this nsefol art, which had been rccommcndea by 
divers leamed men, ^^ikins, Wallis, Ward, and others, 
“judging It to be of mngnlar use for facilitating the matter of ^ 
cooimnnication and intercourse between people of different^ 
languages ” The scheme of Dalgamo is fondaracntally bad, v 
in boassQmes Inmsclf, or the nnthors ho follows, to have 
given a complete distribution of oil things and ideas , after 
which hi^ language is only an artificml scheme of symbols 
It 15 evident that ontil olgects arc truly classiffed a represen 
tnOve method of signs can only nvet and perpetuate error 
We have but to look at his tabular synopsis to see that Ins 
Ignorance of physics, in the largest sense of the ntird ren 
ders his scheme defiaent , and he Itos also committed tlio 
error of adopting the combinations of the ordinary nlpbabot, 
mth Q little help from the Greek, which, cron with his 
slander knowledge of speacs, soon leave him incapablo of ex 
piessing them But Dolgorno has scrernl nente remarks , 
and It deserves especially to be obserred, that he nntiapatcd 
the famous discovery of the Dutch philologcrs, namely, that 
all other parts of speech may bo reduced to the noun dexte. 
rously, if not snccessfully, resolving the vcrb-substantiio into 
an amrmative particle * 

lOl- Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, one of the most ingc- 
niODS men of his age, published in 1008 his Essay 
towards a Philosopnicm Language, which has this 

Tandem mihl effuldt clarlor loxf Hm be myt, (g 

fcxinellm cnlmewmlrTtndnogmhmi po. vqolralent to tec. Tba, Pttna at La 
Uommi iJulTihi lo);Wva, perapt DuUam mim, mnjn, r«trTa~iu< — lo donu. 

MM pertlmlcm qw noQ deihctcir ■ ck>< Tbat U, It •ipiueu ca IdoaoTappordtloa 
lafaM ilhlao pnedleamcDUU, ot omnet or cotJ b nnhy a rjbjtct pre- 

puRealu MM T«r« otson '•ia nwdoe Do> dlttits. TbH b a Ukott to which m.n 
tionitm n r e wtmlh nn. p, 190. Ila does mlffit be led bj the tumU of oocHidering 
aot man to here erriv^ at thb coed propoahlom logleally ai>d Una mfa^g 
400 by atymologleal analytb, bat by hb *11 rorbe to tb« Teib^bntantlro i and It 
own lofieal UkotIm, h not ddtdent, at larrt, hi placmbinty 
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advantage over that of JDalcfarnn, tliat it abandons tbn alplia- 
bet, and consequently adnnts of a greater sarletj of cluirae- 
ters. It is not a new language, but a more anal) tn a) sdieine 
of cliaiacters foi Bngbsb. Dalgarno seems to ba\e bnoun 
something of it, though he was the first to publish, and 
glances at “a more (liflieult nay of writing Lnglisft,” 
Wilkins also intimates that Dalgarno’s eompendious method 
would not succeed. Ills own has the same fault of a pre- 
mature classification of things; and it is \erj fortunate that 
neither of these ingenious htit presumptuous attempts to 
fasten down the jirogressive powers of the human mind by 
tlic cramps of absociation had the least sin cess. ^ 

10.0. JBut from these paiti.al and now \er) obscure inide.i- 
r/>ci.ron vours of English writers in metaph} sic.al pliilo>o{diy 
umkr" 've come at length to the work tliat h.is eclqised 
♦tamiinr. ever}' otlicr, and gnen to such inquiries wh.itewr 
popularity the) e\<‘r possessed, the J>ssay ol Locke on the 
Human Uiulerstaiidmg. Neitiier ilie writings of 
umorio jjg j nor perlmjis those of 

Hobbes, so far ns strictly metajdiysical, had edited much 
attention in England bc} ond tlie class of merel) studious men. 
But the Essay on Human Understanding was freqiicntl) le- 
printed wnthin a few* jears from its publication, and became 
the acknowledged code of English philosophy.t The a'^sanlts 
It had to endure in the authoi’s lifetime, being deemed to 
fail, weie of seivicc to its rejnitation , and coiibideiahl) more 
than half a century w’as aftcrwaids to elapse befoic* any w liter 
in our language (nor wms the case ^ery diflerent m France, 
after the patronage accorded to it by Voltaire) could w ith much 
chance of success question any leading doctrine of its author. 


* Dnlgarno, mnn^ jenrs nRcmnnls, 
turned Ins attention to i subject of no 
slight interest, ctcii in mere pinlosoplit, 
the" instruction of the deaf and dumb 
Ills Didascalocoplius is pcrlnijis the first 
attempt to found tins on tlic nnnljsis of 
language But it is not so pliilosopliical 
ns what lias since been clTectcd 

It svns abridged nt Oxford, and 
used bj some tutors ns cnrlj as 1C95 
But tlie beads of the uimersitj cimc 
afterwards to a resolution to discourage 
the reading of it Stillmgflcet, among 
many others, s\rotc against the Essaj , 


and Locke, ns is well knonii, answered 
the bishop I do not kiion that the latter 
makes nltogctlicr so poor a figure as has 
been taken for grunted , but the defence 
of Ixicko will stein in most instances vi- 
Usfncton Its siicce'ss jii public opinion 
contributed much to the renown of bis 
work , for Stillingflecf, tlioiigli not at all 
consjucuoiis ns a pliilosoplicr, enjoeeel a 
great deal of reputation, and the world 
can seldom understand wlir a man who 
excels in one pros nice of litcriturc should 
fail m nnotber 
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Several arcomstancca no donbt conspired ^\^th its intnijsic 
excellence to establish so paramount a rule m on age that 
boasted of peculiar independence of thinkidg and full of 
intelligent and inquisitive spints. The sympathy of an EnJ ^ 
glish public with Locko’a tenets ns to government and religion 
was among tho chief of these, and the re-nction tliat took 
place m a large portion of the reading classes tOnTirda tho 
close of the eighteenth century turned in some measure tho 
tide even m metaphysical msquisition It then becorao 
fashionable sometimes to accuse Locke of preparing the way 
for sceptitasm , a charge which, if it Imd bwn truly applicable 
to some of his opinions, ought rather to have been ina^o’^ 
against the long lino of earlier wTiters with whom ho held 
them m common , sometimes, with more pretence, to nllcgc 
that he had conceded too mudi to mntenahsm , sometimes to 
point oat and exaggerate other faults and errors of Ins Essay, 
till we have seemed in danger of forgetting that it is per 
baps the first, and still the most complete chart of the human 
mind which boa been Imd down, the most ample repertory of 
troths reladog to our latellectuol being, ana tho one liook 
which we oro still compelled to name as tho most important 
in^metaphysical ecicncc* Locke had not, it may be said, the 
luminous perspicaaty of lan^^ange ^ve find m Descartes, and, 
when he does not soar too high, in Malehrnnclio , hut he had 
more judgment, more cantion more patience, more freedom 
^ from paradox, and from tho sonrccs of paradox, ^^lDlty and 
love of system, than either Wo ha\o no denial of sensation 
to brntes, no refercoce of mathematical troths to tho ^^^ll of 
Gkid no oscillaUon between the extremes of doubt and of 
positiveness, no bewildering n^ticism, no onmtclIigiblL cliaos 
of words Certninly neither Gassendi nor even Hobbes could 
be compored with him , and it might bo asked of the ad 
mirers of later philosophers, those of Berkeley, or Hume, pr 
Hartley or Bold, or SteNvart, or Brown, without naming finy 
on tliQ continent of Europe, whether m the extent of their 
researches or in the onginahty of their discovencs, any of 
di^ names ought to stand on a level wth that of Locke* 
One of^the greatest whom I have mentioned, and one who, 
though candid towards Locke, bad no prejudice wliatover m 
hia favour, has extolled the first two books of tho Essay on 
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Human Uiulci standing, wliu’li jot he dooms in many respoots 
inferior to the lliiid and font ill, as “a pionons nciossion to 
tile theory of the liiiman mirtd ; ns tin' riehost contrihiition of 
well-observed and nell-dosorihed facts whidi was over ho- 
(jucathed by a single indi\idnal; and as the mdispntahlo, 
tlionG;h not always aclviiowlodgod, soiirto of some of tho m*>^t 
refined oonchisions m ith rospoc t to the inti Hot tnal pluonoini na, 
which have boon since brought to light bj snrocoding in- 
quirers.” * 

106. It would bo an unnecossary proliMtj to ollor in this 
place an analjsis of so uoll-knoun a hof»k .is the 
luiicfccu jr.55.jy Q„ {},(, Ilntuan Understanding. I'ow h.wo 

turned their attention to motaphj sic.d inquirn’s without 
reading It. It has howevoi no inoonbidorabh* faults, which, 
though much ovcr-hnlanocd, are not to ho passed o\or in .t 
general eulogy. The stjlo of Locke is wanting in philos'o- 
plncal precision 5 it is .1 good model of bjtighsh language ; 
but too idiomatic and collmjnial, too indehmto and figurative, 
for the abstruse subjects with which he has to de.d. \Vr miss 
in every page tho translucent simplicity of his groat Fronoh 
predecessors. This seems to have been owing, m a oonsider- 
ablc degree, to an excessive desire of jiopni.irising tin* snhjort, 
and shunning the technical pcdnntrj' vv Inch had ropelleil tin* 
world from intcllcctnal plniosojilij*. Locke displaj s in all his 
waitings a respect winch can hardlj’ he too groat, for men 
of sound understanding unpnjndiced by anthoritj, mingled 
with a scoiii, perhaps a little ex.aggerated, of the gown-men 
or learned woild; little suspecting that the same appeal to 
the people, tho same policy ot setting up equivoc.d words and 
loose notions, called the common sense ol mankind, to dis- 
comfit subtle reasoning, would afterwauds be turned against 
himself, as it w’as, verj'^ unfairlj' and nnspariiiglj, by Held 
and Beattie. Hence be falls a little into a- l.ixity of phrase, 
not unusual, and not alvvaj's important, 111 popul.ir and prac- 
tical discourse, but an inevitable source of confusion in the . 
very abstract speculations wdncli Ins Essaj’’ contains. And it 
may pel baps be suspected, without disparagement to his gioat 
powers, that be did not .abv.ays preseive the utmost distinct- 


’ Stennrts Proliminarj Dissertation to Enc\clopatliii, part ii 
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ness of conception, and wna hable, a» dmost every oth^r, Ae- 
taphysacaan baa boon, to be entangled in A^_anibignitiea of 


107 n>e leading doctnne of Locke, as is well known, 
IS the derivation of Si our ideas firoin eensation and 

from reflection The former present no great diflB ID ^ 
fealty , we know what is meant by Ae expression , 
but he 18 not very clear or consistent about Ae latter He 
seems in general to limit Ae word to the vanons operations 
of onr own minds in Ainking, believing, wilbng, and so forth 
This, as has been shown formerly, is taken from, or at lea^t 
coincident wiA, Ae Aeory of GassenA in his Syntagma 
Philosophicnm It is highly probable that Locke was ac- 
qnaintea with that work , if not immediately, yet Aroogh 
me occonnt of Ae philosophy of Gassendi, published in 
English by Hr Charleton, in l663 whiA 1 have not seen, 
or Arongn Ae excellent and copious abndgeinent of Ae 
Syptagma by Bernier Bat he does not stnctly conflne his 
ideas of reflection to Aie class. HaratioD is certainly no 
mode of Ainkmg , yet Ae idea of dnrabon is reckons by 
IxxAe among Aose wiA which we are famished by reflectiob 
Hie same may perhaps be said, Aongh I do not know that be 
expresses himself wiA equal clearness, ns to his acconnt of 
several other ideas, which cannot be deduced from external 
sensation nor yet can bo reckoned modificabons or operations 
of Ae soul itsdf , such ns uamber, power existence. 

108 Stewart has been so much stmck bv Ais indefimte- 
ness, wiA which Ae phrase ‘‘ideas of reflection ' 

dutf* ihftjir JMeid iir ithr jSaay’ iShr j5^nnwir J huhi" 

stanAdg, that he “ does not Aink, notwithstanding 
someTasnal expressions which may seem to lavoor Ae con- 
trary supposition that Lock© would have hesitated for 
moment to admit, wiA CndworA and Pnce, that Ae under- 
standing iB Ae source of new ideas.'* * And Aongh some 
might olgect that Aia i& too much m oppoBihon, not to casual 
egressions, bat to Ae whole tenonr of Locke s Eesa^ Ins 
flan^uage concerning substance almost bears it out. Most oV 
Ae perplexity which /has ansen on this subject, Ae combats 
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of some metaphysicians with Locke, the portentous errors 
into which others have been led by want of attention to Iiis_, 
language, may be referred to the equivocal meaning of the 
'word idea. The Cartesians understood by this whatever is 
the object of thought, including an intellection as well as an^ 
imagination. By an intellection they meant that which the 
mind conceives to exist, and to be the subject of knowledge, 
-though It ma)'- be unimaginable and incomprehensible. Gas- 
sendi and Locke (at least in this part of his essay) limit the 
.word idea to somethmg which the mind sees and grasps as 
immediately present to it. “That,” as Locke not very well 
expresses it, “ which the mind is applied about while think- 
ing being the ideas that are there.” Hence he speaks with 
some iidicule of “ men who persuade themselves that they 
have clear comprehensive ideas of infinity.” Such men can 
hardly have existed ; but it is by annexing the epithets clear 
and comprehensive, that he shows the dispute to be merely 
veibal. For that we know the existence of infinites as objec- 
tively real, and can leasoii upon them, Locke would not have 
denied , and it is this knowledge to which others gave the 
name of idea. 

109. The different manner m which this all-important 
word was understood by philosophers is strikingly shown 
when they make use of the same illustration. Arnauld, if he 
is author of L’Art de Pensei, mentions the idea of a chihagon, 
or figuie of 1000 sides, as an instance of the distinction be- 
tween that which we imagine, and that which •u’’e conceive or 
understand Locke has employed the same instance to ex- 
emplify the difference between clear and obscure ideas. Ac- 
cording to the former, we do not imagine a figure with 1000 
sides at all ; according to the latter, we form a confused 
image of it. We have an idea of such a figuie, it is agieed 
by both , but in the sense of Arnauld, it is an idea of the 
undei standing alone; in the sense of Locke, it is an idea of 
sensation, framed, like other complex ideas, by putting toge- 
' ther those we have formerly received, though we may never 
have seen the precise figure. That the woid suggests to the 
mind an image of a polygon with many sides is indubitable y 
but It IS urged by the Cartesians, that as we are wholly inca- 
pable of distinguishing the exact number, we cannot be said 
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to hav^ in Locke’s tense of the word, anj idea, even animi 
distinct one, of a figore with 1000 sides , Atncd nil wg 3o 
iJntfcne is a polygon And it iii evident that in geoniet^ 
\?e do not reason from the properUes of the image, bat frOrt 
those of a figure which the understanding apprehends 
Locke, however, who generally preferred a popular meaning 
to one more metaphysically exact, thought it enough to call 
this a confused idea« He was not, I believe, conversant witl 
any bat elementary geometry Had he reflected upon thal 
which in hifl ago had made snch a wonderful banning oi 
even upon the fnndamental pnnciplea of it, nhich might Ik 
found in Euclid, the theory of infinitesimal quantities, hi 
must, one would suppose, have been more pnziled to applj 
hi» narrow definition of an idea. For what image can wt 
form of a differential, which can pretend to represent it it 
any other sense than as dx represents it, by suggestion, nol 
by resemblance ? i 

110 The case is however much worse when Locke de 
viates, OS m the third and fourth books be constantly does, 
from this sense that he has put on the word idea, and takes 11 
either m the Cartesian meaning, or m one still more genera] 
and tMpnlar Thus, m the ex^lent chapter on the BhQse''-0i 
words, he insists upon the advantage of using none without 
dear and distinct ideas , be who does not this only making 
a noise without any sense or signification ” If we cotnbiot 
this position with that in the second book, that we have nc 
dear and distinct idea of a frg^re with 1000 sides, it follows, 
with all the force of sylli^ism that we should not argue 
about a figure of 1000 sides at all, nor, by parity of rdosou, 
about many other things of far higher importance. It will 
be found, I indine to thiuk, that tKo large use of the word 
idea for that abont which we have some knowledge, withmil 
limiting It to what can be imagined, pervades the third and 
fourth books Stewart has iDgeniously coniectored tbql 
they were written before the second, and probably before the 
jmnd of Locke had been much turned to the psychological 
^^alysis which that contains It is however certara that jp 
the Treatise upon the Conduct of the Understanding which 
was not publiBned fill^after the Essay, ho nsea the word idea 
with full as mnch latitude ag in the third and fourth books ol 
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An error as 
to geome- 
trical figure 


, tlie fatter. We cannot, upon the whole, help admitting' that 
the story of a lady who, after the perusal of the Essay on the 
Human Understanding, laid it down with a lemark, that the 
bo'ok would be perfectly charming were it not for the fre- 
quent recurrence of one very hai d word, though told, 
possibly, in ridicule of the fair philosopher, pretty well lepre- 
sents the state of mind in which many ‘at first have found 
.themselves. 

111. Locke, as I have just intimated, seems to have pos- 
sessed but a slight knowledge of geometry ; a 
science which, both from the clearness of the illus- 
trations it affords, and from its admitted efficacy in 
rendering the logical powers acute and cautious, may be 
leckoned, without excepting physiology, the most valuable of 
all to the metaphysician. 'But it did not require any geo- 
metrical knowledge, strictly so called, to avoid one material 
eiior into which he has fallen; and which I mention the 
rather, because even Descartes, in one place, has said some- 
thing of the same kind , and I have met with it not only m 
Norris very distinctly and positively, but, more or less, m 
many or most of those who have treated of the metaphysics 
'oi abstract principles of geometry. “I doubt not,^* says 
^ Locke*, “ but it will be easily granted that the knowledge 
we have of mathematical truths is not only certain but real 
knowledge, and not the bare empty ^^slon of vain insignifi- 
cant chimeras of the brain , and yet if we well considei, we 
shall find, that it is only of our own ideas. The mathema- 
tician considers the truth and properties belonging to a rect- 
angle or circle only as they are m idea in his own mind ; for 
it IS possible he never found either of them existing mathe- 
matically, that is, precisely tiue, in his life All the dis- 

. courses of the mathematicians about the squaring of a circle, 
conic sections, or any other part of mathematics, concern not 
the existence of any of those figures ; ' but their demonstra- 
tions, which depend on their ideas, aie the same, whether 
theie be any square or circle in the world or no.’’ And the> 
inference he draws from this is, thatmoial as well as mathe- ' 
rnatical ideas, being archetypes themselves, and so adequate 
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and comploto ideas, all the agreement or disapwmcnt wliicli 
he rimll find in them ^11 produce real knowledge, v,c\\ os 
'ui'^miithofnatical figures. 

’112 It IS not perhaps necessary to inquire how far, upon 
\\>e hypothesis oV BcrKelcy, iHs notion of malhcinaUca! 
figures, ns mere creations of tho mind, could lie sustainciL 
But on tho supposition of the ol^cctivitv of space, ns irolj 
existing wilhoat ns, whidi Locke undoubtedly lx.hcrrd, it ts, 
certain that tho passage just quoted is entire)) erroneous, 
and that it invoices n confusion between llic gtomclncal 
figure Itself and its delineation to tho eye A geometrical 
figure M a portion of ipacc contained In boundaries deter 
mined by gtveu relations. It exists in llic infinite round 
about ns, ns the ttatue exists {n the block • No one can 
doubt, if he toms his mind to the snbjcct, tliat every point 
in space is equidistant, in all directions, from ceiiam other 
points. Draw a line through nil these, and you Imi'c the 
arenmfenmeo of a arclc , but the circle Itself and lU ar 
cumfercnco exist before the latter Is delineated Thus the 
orbit of a planet is not a regular geometrical figure, bemuse 
certain forces disturb it. But this distorbance means ouly a 
denation from a line which exists really in space, and whicli 
the planet would actually dcscnlw, if there were nothing m llm 
universe but itself and tho centre of ottmction Tlic expres 
Sion therefore of Locke, “ whether there be an) square or 
ardo existing in tlic world or no,” is highly innccumte, tlm 
latter nltcmotivo being on obsnrdit) All possible figures, 
and tlrat ** m number numberless,” exist every where , nor 
can wo evade tho perplexities into wlndi the geometry of 
infinites throws our imagination, by consiilrringtiiem ns mere 
beings of reason, the creatures of the geometer, wliidi I be- 
lieve somo arc Imlf disposed to ilo, nor by substituting tlio 
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vague and unpliilosopliical notion of indefinitude for a positive 
objective infinity, 

113. The distinction between ideas of mere sensation and 
those of intellection, between what the mind comprehends, 
and what it conceives \vithout comprehending, is the point of 
divergence between the two sects of psychology which still 
exist in the world. Nothing is in the intellect which has not 
befoie been in the sense, said the Aristotelian schoolmen. 
Every idea has its original in the senses, repeated the disciple 
of Epicurus, Gassendi. Locke indeed, as Gassendi had 
done before him, assigned another origin to one class of ideas; 
but these were few in number, and in the next century two 
writers of considerable influence. Hartley and Condillac, 
attempted to resolve them all into sensation. The Cartesian 
school, a name rather used for brevity, as a short denomi- 
nation of all who, like Cudworth, held the same tenets as to 
the nature of ideas, lost ground both in France and England; 
nor had Leibnitz, who was deemed an enemy to some of our 
great English names, sufficient weight to restore it. In the 
hands of some who followed in both countries, the worst 
phrases of Locke were preferred to the best ; whatever could 
be turned to the account of pyrihonism, materialism, or athe- 
ism, made a figure in the Epicurean system of a populai phi- 
losophy. The names alluded to will suggest themselves to 
the reader. The German metaphysicians from the time of 
Kant deserve at least the credit of having successfully with- 
stood this coarse sensualism, though they may have borrowed 
much that their disciples take for original, and added much 
that is hardly better than what they have overthrown. France 
has also made a rapid retui n, since the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and with more soundness of judgment than Germany, to- 
wards the doctnnes of the Cartesian school. Yet the opposite 
. philosophy to that which never rises above sensible images is 
exposed to a danger of its own ; it is one which the infirmity 
of the human faculties renders perpetually at hand ; few there 
~,are who in reasoning on subjects where we cannot attain what 
^ Locke has called “ positive comprehensive ideas” aie secure 
fiom falling into mere nonsense and repugnancy. In that 
part of physics which is simply conversant with quantity, this 
dangei is probably not gi eat,- but in all such inquiries as are 
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sometimefl called transcendental, it haa perpetually ^ship- 
wrecked the adventorous navigator 

* 114- In the langnage and probably the notibna of Cpcke 

as & the nature of the sonl there is an indietincfiieas ^ r 

more worthy of the Aristotelian schoolmen than of 
Jbde conversant with the Cartesian philosophy 
‘ Bodies,” he says, ** mamfeetly produce ideas in ns by im 
pulse, the only way which we can conceive bodiee to operate 
in If, then, external objects be not united to our mmds, when 
they produce ideas lo and yet we perceive these original 
qudities m sndi of them as si^ly fall under our senses, it is 
evident that some motion moat ne thence continued by our 
jierves, or animal spints, by some parts of oar bodies to the 
brain, or the seat of sensation, there to prodnce m our mmds 
the particular ideas we have of them And since the exten 
oon, figure, nnmber, and motion of bodies of an observable 
bigness may be perceived at a distance by the sight, it is evi^ 
dent some singly imperceptible bodies mnst come from them 
to the eyes, and thereby convey to the brain some motior 
which produces those ideas, which we have of them, in jns.*' 
He so for retracts his first position aften>'ards, as to admit, 
oonseqaence of what Mr Newton has shown in the 
Pnncipia on the gravitation of matter towards matter, * thal 
God not only can put into bodies powers and ways of opor 
ation above what can be explained from what we know ol 
ndatter, but that he baa actu^ly done so And he promisee 
to correct the former passage, which however he lias nevei 
performei In fact he seems, by the use of phrases whicl 
recur too often to be thought merely figurative, to have sup 
posed that something in the brain comes into local contaci 
with the mvnd^ He was here unable to divest himself, nnj 
more than, the schoolmen hud done, of the noton that then 
IS a proper acton of the body on the soul m percepton The 
Cartesians had brought m the theory of occasional causes anc 
other solntons of the pbrnnomena, so as to avoid wliat sfeerai 
^ jireconcileable with an immotenal pnnciple. No one is m 
lavish of a car^ral insQTimentality in mental irarigeS ai 
Malcbrauche, hei seems at every moment on the verge*^o: 
mntenalism , he coquets, as it were, with nn Epicurean -pjiy 
Biology , hot if I mky be allowed to contmne tne motaphdr. 
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lie perceives the moment wheie to stop, mul retires, like a 
dexterous fair one, with unsmirched honour to his immatcu- 
ality. It cannot be said that Locke is equally successful. 

' 115. In anothei and a u ell-known jinssngc, he lias thrown 
nnditjim- out a doubt whctlicr God might not superadd the 
materiality faculty of thinking to mattoi ; and, though he 

tliinks It probable that this has not been the case, leaves it at 
last a debateable question, wherein nothing else than presump- 
tions are to be had. Yet he has strongly argued against flic 
possibility of a material Deity upon reasons derited fiom the 
nature of matter. Locke almost appears to have taken the 
union of a thinking being witli matter for the thinking of 
mattei itself. What is there, Stilhngfleet well asks, like 
self-consciousness in mattci ? Nothing at all,” Locke re- 
plies, “ m matter as matter. But that God cannot bestow 
on some parcels of matter a jiowei of thinking, and witli it 
self-consciousness, will never be proved by asking how it is 
possible to apprehend that mcic body should perceive that it 
doth perceive.” But if that we call mind, and of whicli we 
are self-conscious, were thus superadded to matter, would it 
the less be something real ^ In what sense can it be com- 
pared to an accident or quality ? It has been justly observed 
that we are much more certain of the indejiendent existence 
‘of mind than of that of matter. But that, by the constitution 
of our nature, a definite organisation, or what will be gene- 
rally thought the preferable hypothesis, an organic molecule, 
should be a necessary concomitant of this immaterial prin- 
ciple, does not involve any absurdity at all, whatever want of 
evidence may be objected to it. 

116. It is remarkable that in the controversy wdth Stilling- 
fleet on this passage, Locke seems to take for granted that 
theie IS DO immaterial pnnciple in brutes; and as he had 
too much plain sense to adopt the Cartesian theory of their 
insensibility, he draws the most plausible argument for the 
possibility of thought in matter by the admitted fact of sen- 
sation and voluntaiy motion in these animal oiganisations. 

It IS not doubted but that the properties of a rose, a 
peach, or an elephant superadded to matter change not the 
Lproperties of matter, but matter is in these things matter 
still.” Few perhaps at present who believe in the imma- 
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tcnality of the haraan sonl woaId'*deny the wime to an 
VeJephont , bnt it mart be owned that the diecovenes of koo- 
lo^gy huTC poshed this to coaeeqoences which Bomo not 

readdy adopt. ^ Hie ppintnal being of a sponge revolts a 
little oor prgadices , yet there la no resting pla«j Rod 
**10081 admit this, or bo content to sink onrsdvea into a moss 
of medollary fibre. Brotea have been as slowly emanapated 
m philosophy os some classes of mankmd have been in civil 
pobty , their souls, we see, were almost ouiversally disputed 
to them at the end of the seventeenth centnry, even by thoao 
who did not absolnlely bring them down to noacbmery Even 
witbin the recollection of many, it was common to deny 
them any kind, of reasonmg faculty, and to solve their moat 
sagacious actions by the vague word ifistmct. We have 
come of late years- to thlnk^ better of our humble compa- 
nions , and as usual m similar cases, the predominant bias, 
at least with foreign aataraliats, seems rather too much of a 
levelhng character 

117 No qoahty more remarkably distmgmshe* Locke 
than bifl love of truth He is of no^ sect or party, has 
no oblique desi^, such as we so frequently per ", 

ceive, of BustaiDiug some tenet which be suppresses, i 

no submissiveness to the opinions of others, nor, what verij*^ 
few lay aside, to his own Without having adopted certain' 
dominant ideas^ hke Descartes and Malebrauche, he foQows 
with inflexible impartiabty and unwearied patience the long, 
process of analysis to which he has subjected the humou 
miuL No great writer baa been more exempt from vanity, 
in which he is very advantageously coutrast^ with Bacon 
and Descartes, but he is sometimes a hole sharp and con 
temptuoDS of his predecessors The onginahty of Locke is 
real and unaffected, not that ho has derived nothing from 
others, which would hr a great reproach to hims^ or to 
them, bnt m whatever he has in common with other philos<K^ 
^phers, there is always a tinge of his own thoughts, a modi’’, 
^ficntion of the porticalar tenet, or at least n pecuhanty jif 
language which renders it not very easy of detection j *^It 
was not to be expected,” says Stewart, ** that in a wotk 
composed bv snatchte, to borrow a phrase of the anthdr,' 5 ie 
should be able accurately to draw me line between hia own 
D-t '8 
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ideas and the hints for which he was indebted to others. To 
those who are well acquainted with his speculations it must' 
appear evident that he had studied diligently the metaphy- 
sical writings both of Hobbes and Gassendi, and that he was 
no stranger to the Essays of Montaigne, to the philosophical 
works of Bacon, and to Malebranche’s Inquiry after Truth. 
That he was familiarly conversant with the Cartesian system 
may be presumed from what we are told by Ins biographer, 
that It was this which first inspired him with a disgust at the 
jargon of the schools, and led him into that train of thinking 
which he afterwards prosecuted so successfully. I do not, / 
however, recollect that he has any where in his Essay men- 
tioned the name of any one of those authors. It is probable 
that when he sat down to write, he found the result of Ins 
youthful reading so completely identified with the fruits of 
his subsequent reflections, that it was impossible for him to 
attempt a separation of the one from the other, and that he 
was thus occasionally led to mistake the treasures of memory 
for those of invention. That this was really the case may 
be further presumed from the peculiar and original cast of 
his phraseology, which, though in general careless and un- 
polished, has always the merit of that charactenstical unity 
and raciness of style, which demonstrate that while he was 
writing he conceived himself to be drawing only from his 
own resources.” ^ 

118. The writer, however, whom we have just quoted has 
Defended in quite doue justice to the originality of Locke in 
two cases jxiore than one instance. Thus on this very pas- 
sage we find a note in these woids : — “ Mr. Addison has re- 
marked that Malebranche had the start of Locke by several 
years in his notions on the subject of duration. Some other 
coincidences not less remarkable might be easily pointed out 
in the opinions of the English and of the French philoso- 
pher.” I am not prepared to dispute, nor do I doubt, the 
truth of the latter sentence. But with respect to the notions 
of Malebranche and Locke on duration, it must be said, that 
they, are neither the same, nor has Addison asserted them to 
be 80.4“ The one threw out an hypothesis with no attempt 
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at proof, tlifl other oSerod an explanation of the phcenomena. 
^ mrat Locke has advanced as to oar getting the idea ofdofe 
^tion by reflecting on the Bucceasion of onr ideas seems "to be 
truly hifl own ^Whether it be entirely the right explanation,, 
js another question It rather appears to me that the oi? 
Hemal sense, as we may not improperly call it,N>f duration 
belongs separately to each td^ and is rather lost than sag 
gested by their sncceeaiom D'amtion is best perceivfed when 
we are able to detam an idea for some time withont change, 
as iiT-watchiDg the motion of a pendolnm And thoogh it la 
impoesible for the mind to oontinae m this state of immobility 
jnore perhaps than about a second or two, this is snSiciefit 
to give ns an idea of daration as ihe necessaty condition of 
existence. Whether this be an objective or merely n snl^ective 
necessiW, u an abatrasef^qaeedon, which oar seosatioas do 
not enable os to decide. Bnl Locke appears to have looked 
rather at the measure of dnrahon, by wmch we divide it mto 
portions, than at the mere simplicity of the idea itself Spch 
a measure, it is certain, can only bq, obtained throngh the 
medmm of a snccessioQ m oar ideas. ^ 


f 119 It has been also remarked by Stewart, that Locke 
claims a discovery rather doe to Descartes , namely the im 
possibflity of defining simple id^ Descartes however, as 
well as the nnthors of the Port-Royal Logic, merely says that / 
words already as dear as we can make them do not require,'* 
or even admit, of definition Bat I do not perceive that he 
has made the diatioctioa we find in the Essay on the Hnnianj 
Understanding, that the names of simple ideas ore not'hapa- 
ble of any defimbon while the names of all complex ideas 
are so “ It has not, that I know,* Locke says, * been 
observed by any body what words are and what wtjrda are 
not capable of being defined ” The passage which I have 
quoted in another place, from Descartes’s poathumons dia 
logne, even if it went io this length, was unknown to Loc^e, 
yet ho might have acknowledged that he had been id som’e ^ 
^meeanre antiapeted in other obMOrations by that philosopher.^.^ 
- 120 Die first book of the Essay on the Homan UilderT. 

standing is directed,^ as is well known, against the 
doctnne of mnate ideas, or mnate pnnaples in 
the mind. This has b^n often censured, as com 
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bating in some places a tenet which no one would suppoit, 
and as, in other passages, breaking in upon moral distinc- 
tions themselves, by disputing the universality of their ac- 
knowledgment. With respect to the former charge, it is 
not perhaps easy for us to determine what might be the 
crude and ' confused notions, or at least language, of many 
who held the theory of innate ideas. It is by no means 
evident that Locke had Descartes chiefly or even at all in his 
view. Lord Herbert, whom he distinctly answers, and many 
others, especially the Platonists, had dwelt upon innate ideas 
in far stionger terms than the great French metaphysician, 
if indeed he can be said to have maintained ihem at all. 
The latter and more impoitant accusation rests upon no other 
pretext, than that Locke must be reckoned among those who 
have not admitted a moral faculty of discovering right from 
wrong to be a part of our constitution. But that there is a 
law of nature imposed by the Supreme Being, and conse- 
quently universal, has been so repeatedly asserted in his writ^ 
mgs, that It would imply great inattention to question it. 
Stewart has justly vindicated Locke in this respect from 
some hasty and indefinite charges of Beattie j but I must 
venture to think that he goes much too far when he attempts 
to identify the doctrines of the Essay with those of Shaftes- 
"bury. These two philosophers were in opposite schools as 
to the test of moial sentiments. Locke seems always to 
adopt what is called the selfish system in morals, resolving 
all morality into religion, and all religion into a regard to 
our own interest. And he seems to have paid less attention 
to the emotions than to the intellectual powers of the soul. 

121. It would by no means be difficult to controvert 
General Other teuets of this great man. But the obhga- 
tions we owe to him for the Essay on the Humau 
Understanding are never to be forgotten. It is truly the first 
real chart of the coasts ; wherein some may be laid dowu 
incorrectly, but the general relations of all are perceived. 
- And we who find some things to censure m Locke have per- 
haps learned how to censure them from himself ; we have 
^thrown off so many false notions and films of prejudice by 
his,h^p that we are become capable of judging oui master* 
Tins IS what has been the fate of all who who have pushed 

t 
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jonwnrd the landmarkB of saenco , they have made that easy-f 
•for inferior men which was pai^ully laboured through by / 
th’^selves Amon^ many excellent ^ngs ra the Essay on^ 
Hutnaa Understanding none are more fadmirable than the>, 
'whole third book on the nature of words, espeaally the three ^ 
.chaptcTB on tberr imperfection and abuse In eather treatises 
of logic, at least in that of Port-Royal, somo of this" might-' 
die found, but nowhere are verbal fallaaes, and abovo^nll, ■ 
tbe sources from xiiuch they spnog, so fully Md condusively 
-exceed 

125. The same praiseworthy dHigenco in hunting error to 
its lurking places mstinguishes the short treatise on 
the Conduct of the Uuderstonding , which having 
been ongmally designed as an adaiQonol chapter to 
the Essay*, is as it were the ethical application of its theory, 
and ought always to be reacl with it, if indeed, for the sake 
of Its practical utility, it ^oold not come sooner into the 
oourse of education Anslotle himself, and Uic whole of bis 
dialectical school, had pointed oot^Suany of the sophisms • 
ogorast which we should guard our TcasoniDg faculties but 
these ore chiedy such &s others attempt to put upon us m 
dispute* There are more dang^roua fallkaes byuhichwo 
cheat ourselves , prejudice, partinlity, self interest, vanity, 
luaUenbou, and indifference to trotb Locke, whou-nsTd"^ 
exempt fitim these os almost any man who has turned liia 
mind to so many subjects uhere tbeir luduence is to be 
suspected has dwelled on the moral disaphne of tlie intellect-^ 
in this treatise better, as I couceive, than any of liis prede- 
cessors, though we have already seen, and it might appear 
far jnore at length to those who should have recourse to the 
books that Amauld and Rfalebraucbe, besides other French 
philosophers of tbe age, had not been remiss m tbisjndis- 
pensabfejaart of logic. 

' 123 I*ocke throughout this treatise labours to secure tbe , 
loqmrer ,from that previous persuasion of his own opiuioDj 
■iTwhich generally renders all bis pretended luvest^Qoas of its ^ 
tmth little more than illusive oud nugatory But the indif y 
ferency which he jecommends to every thing except tjpith^ 

, Sm ■ Igttw to Alolronut dct*d April, 1697 Locke a Worka (fcL, 175 £)), 
'•TOl.ULp.53a ^ ' 
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jtself, SO that we should not even wish any thing to he true 
before we have examined whether it be so, seems to involve 
the impossible hypothesis that man is but a purely reasoning 
being. It IS vain to press the recommendation of freedom 
flora prejudice so far; since we cannot but conceive some 
propositions to be more connected with our welfare than others, 
and consequently to desire their truth. These exaggerations 
lay a fundamental condition of honest inquiry open to the 
sneers of its adversaries ; and it is sufficient, because nothing 
moie is really attainable, first to dispossess ourselves of the 
notion that our interests are concerned where they are not, 
and next, even when we cannot but wish one result of our 
inquines rather than another, to be the more unremitting in 
oui endeavours to exclude this bias from our leasoning. 

lS4i. I cannot think any parent or instructor justified m 
neglecting to put this little treatise in the hands of a boy about 
the time when the reasoning faculties become developed. It 
will give him a sober aud senous, not flippant or self-con- 
ceited, independency of thinking ; and while it teaches how 
to distrust ourselves and to watch those prejudices which 
necessarily grow up from one cause or another, will inspiie 
a'leasonable confidence in what he has well considered, by 
taking off" a little of that deference to authonty, which is the 
more to be regretted in its excess, that, like its cousm-germau, 
party-spirit, it is frequently united to loyalty of heart and the 
generous enthusiasm of youth. 
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HI8T0EY OF SIOIIAI. AKD POLmCAL rnTLOSOPUY AND 
OF JUnifiPnODENCE, FBOM 1650 TO 1700 


Sect L — On Moral PniLosornY 
•a c 

PttemTi Protindat LeUen — — C»(iwwt4 Spktof — CnherkpkPt 

Law haUrt — P^ewdijrft T^tatbc am Uka $ame Smhjiai — Rodttjvmeamlt 
amd La. Brajcrm Uxka am Eioadtam—^ Pcmehti. 

'' / ' " 

1 The casoistjcalwnters of the Homing chnrch, and e*poaa]ly 

of the Jemnt order, belong to earljer penods ; Jbr 
little room was left for any thmg but popular com 
pilaoons from large works of vast labour and accredited nu 
ihonty But the false pnnaples impnted to the latter school 
now raised a louder cry than before! Implacable and unspai’ 
mg enemies, as well as ambidons iDtnguers themselves, thiw^ 
were encountered by a host of those w^ envied, feared, an'd* 
hated them Among those nono were snch willing or able 
acenaers as the Jansenists whom they persecuted Pascal ^ 
by hia Provracial Letters, did more to nun the name 
of Jesmt than all the controversies of Protestantism, JtoSTuT' 
or all the fulrainatioDS of the parhament of Pans. ***" 

A letter of Antony Amaold, pubbshed m 1655, whorran he 
declared that he could not had id Jansenioa the pr9poeition8^; 
condemned by the poji^and laid himself open tO-censuro by ' 
Mme of Jns own, provoked the Sorbonne, of which he was W 
-tnemb^j to exclude him from the faculty of theology Before *“ 
this r^Iotion was tdhen, fWad came forward in defened 
oPhiB friend, under a Bctitioos name, m the of what havc^ 
been 'always c^eS Lettres Provinciales, bnt more accurately, 
Lettr^ dentes par Louis de Moiitalte a on Provmcml de ses^ 
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Amis. ,In the first* ‘four of them he discusses the thorny 
problems of Jansenism, aiming chiefly to show that St. Thomas , 
Aquinas had maintained the same doctime on efficacious grace^ 

' which -his disciples the Dominicans now rejected from another 
quarter. But he passed from hence to a theme more gene- 
rally intelligible and interesting, the false morality of the 
Jesuit casuists. He has accumulated so long a list of scan- 
dalous decisions, and dwelled upon them with so much wit and 
spiiit, and yet with so serious a severity, that the order of 
Loyola became a by- word with mankind. I do not agiee 
with those who think the Provincial Letters a greater pi oof 
of the genius of Pascal than his Thoughts, m spite of the 
many weaknesses in reasoning which these display. The 
former are at present, finely written as all confess them to be, 
too much filled with obsolete 'controversy, they quote books 
too much forgotten, they have too little bearing on any pei- 
manent sympathies, to be read with much interest or pleasure. 

2. The Jesuits had, unfoi tunately for themselves, no writers 

Their truth sufiScieut ability to defend them j and 

questioned beins; disliked by many who were not Jansenists, 

uy some ^ j ^ 

could make little stand against then adversaries, till 
public opinion had already taken its line. They have since 
not failed to charge Pascal with extreme misrepresentation of 
their eminent casuists, Escobar, Busenbaum, and many, others, 

" ^so that some later disciples of their school have ventuied to 
call the Provincial Letters the immortal liars (les immortelles 
, menteuses). It has been insinuated, since Pascal’s veracity 
is hard to attack, that he was deceived by those from whom 
he borrowed his quotations. But he has declared himself, m 
a remarkable passage, not only that, far from repenting of 
these letters, he would make them yet stronger if it were to 
be done again, but that, although he had not read all the 
' books he has quoted, else he must have spent great part of 
his life m reading bad books, yet hd^had read Escobar twice 
through, and with respect to the rest, he had not quoted a 
^ single passage without having seen it m the book, and ex- ", 
ammed-'^the context before and after, that he might not con- 
found-^ an objection with an answer, which would have been 
leprehensible and unjust*: it is therefoie impossible to save 

• CEuvres de Pascal, vol i p 400 
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the honour of Poscfll, if hii quotations arc not fmr* Nor -did 
rh© stand alone in h\s imputations on the Jesuit casuistry 
'Axbook, called Monde des Jesente^ by Nicolas Pcrraul^ 
^abluhed at Mpns m 1 G 67 » goes over^tho same gronnd witli^ 
less pleosantryliut not less leeming 
‘3 iTie most extensive and learned work on cnsnistiy which 
has appeared in the English language is the Doctor ^ 
Dolntantiom of Jeremy Taylor, pobhshed in IGCO 
This, as Its title shows, treats of subjective morality, 
dr the guidance of the consaenec. Bnt this cannot bo much 
discnsssed without establishing some pnncjploa of ol^bctii’e 
Tight and wrong, some stammrd by which the conscience is 
to be ruled *‘^0 whole measunfnnd role of consaence,’* 
according to Taylor, is the law of God, or God's mil 
iignided to oa by nature^ or revelation j add by the several 
manners and times and ports of its cornmnnicntion it hath 
obtained several names , — the low of nature — the consent of 
nations — right reason — • the Decalogue *— the scrmola of 
Christ — the canons of the apostles —T.tbe laws ecdesmstical 
and avd of pnnees and goi'cmors — ^0016 or the public re- 
putation of tnmgs, exprcffiUKi by proverbs and otlier instaiic& 
nnU manners of public boncsty These being the fall 
measures of right and wrong, of lanful and onlamol, mil bo 
the rule of conscience and the eDlrj#ct of the present book ” ^ 
4 The heterogeneous combination of things so different im 
nature and anthonty, as if they were all expressions tuhu^ut 
of the law of God, does no^nugnr well for the dis. ■**‘****w- 
tinctness of Taylor's moral phdosopln’, and would bo dis- 
ndvnntageonsly compared with tlio Ecxlesiastical Polity of 
Hooker Nor are wo deceived in the nnUcjpationB wo might 
draw With many of Taylor's exccHenaca, bis vast fertility 
and his frequent acuteness, the Doctor Dubitanmm exhibits 
bis charactenstic defects , tbo waste of quotations is oven 
greater than m his othet^wndngs, and bis own ef nhcrance of 
mind degenorates into an intolomblo prolixity His solution 
of moral difBcnltiea is often nnsahafoctory j after on accuran ^ 
^ lationtof orgnments and outbonttes wo have the disappoint^ 
Jnent to jierceive that the knot is neither untied nor^ent 
there ieems a irant-of close investigation of pnnaples, a fre- 
quent confuKion and obscurity, which Taylor's two chief foul^ 
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excessive display of erudition and redundancy of langung'c, 
conspire to produce. Palcy is no doubt often superficial, and 
"sometimes mistaken ; yet in clearness, in conciseness, in free- 
dom from impertinent reference to authority, he is far superior^' 
"to Tayloi. 

5, Taylor seems too much inclined to sidc\\ith those who 
resolve all right and wrong into the positive will of God. 
The law of nature he defines to be ‘^the unnersal law of the 
world, or of mankind, to which we arc inclined by nature, 
invited by consent, prompted by reason, but nhich is bound 
upon us only by the command of God.” Though in the 
stiict meaning of the word, law, this may be truly said, it was 
surely required, considering the large sense which that word 
has obtained as coincident with moral right, that a fuller ex- 
planation should be given than Taylor has even intimated, 
lest the goodness of the Deity should seem something arbi- 
trary and precarious. And, though in maint.aining, against 
most of the scholastic metaphysicians, that God can disjiciise 
Tnth the precepts of the Decalogue, he may be substantially 
right, yet his reasons seem by no means the clearest and most 
satisfactory that might be assigned. It may be added, that 

’ in his prolix rules concerning uhat he calls a probable con- 
science, he comes very near to the much decried theories of 
the Jesuits. There was indeed a vein of subtilty in Taylor’s 
.understanding which was not always without influence on his 
I^ndour. 

6. A treatise concerning eternal and immutable morality, 

by Cuduorth, was first published in 1731. Tins 
immutable may be almost reckoned a portion of his Intellectual 
morality Systcm, the object being what he has declared to be 
one of those which he had there in view. This was to prove 
that moral differences of right and uTong are antecedent to 
any divine law. He wrote therefore not only against the 
Calvinistic school, but in some measure against Taylor, though 
he abstains from mentioning any recent author except Des- 
'‘ cartes; who had gone far m referring all moral distinctions to 
.^The/aibitrary wll of God. Cudworth’s leasoning is by no 
I means satisfactory, and rests too much on the dogmatic me- 
taphysics which were going out of use. Tlie nature or essence 
of nothing, he maintains, can depend upon the will of God 
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lOcrae, whidi is the cflBaent, bat not the formal, cause of all 
thiDgB ( a distinction not very intelligible, bnt on which he** 
^ seems [to build his theory* For, /though admitting thflt 
Vmoral relations have no olgectivo enstence out of the min^ 
he holds that they have a positive essence, and therefore ard 
■jot nothing , whence it follows th^ they ranst be independent 
of will He poors ont much ancient learning, though not so 
lanshly as m the Intellectual System 

7 TTie urgent necessity of contracting my sails in this last 
penod, far the most abundant as it is in the vanety 
and extent of its hterature, rcatnuns me from more 
than a bare mention of several works not undeserving of re- 
gard The Essais de Morale of Nicole are less reed than 
esteemed says a late biographer t Voltaire however pro- 
-V phesied that they would not pensh The chapter espe- 
cially,” be proceeds, on the means of preserving peace 
among men is a master piece to which nothmg equal has been 
left to ns by antiquity These Essays are propbrly con. 
tamed in six Tolumee , but so many other pieces are added m 
some editions that the collecboD under that title is very long 
La Flaoette, minister of a French church at Copenhagen, lias 
h^ called the Protestant Nicole His Essais de Morale, m 
1692 and other years, are full of a solid morahty, rathe? 
strict m casmstry, and apparently not defiaent m observation^ 
nnd analytical views of hnman nature They were milcl^ 
esteemed in their own age. Works of thin land tread so vety 
closely on the department of practical rebgion that it is some- 
times difficult to separate them on any fix^ principle- A less 
homAleAicol fnTui, e, ^ q'Q'ctei 

tion, a more reasoning and observmg mode of dealmg with 
the subject, are the chief distinctions- But m the sermons of 
Borrow nnd some others we find a great deal of wbnt may bo 
justly called moral philosophy _ ^ 

I 8 A book by Shnmxjlc, De Officus secnudahi Entionis 
Humame Dictatn, IGW is occnsionally quoted and^ot**- u' 
‘^seems to be of a philosophical natnre § Yeithuy^, ? 

n'Dutch mmister, was of more reputation- Uis imnle lyad 
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ratlier obnoxious to tlic orthodox, since be was a strenuous 
advocate of tolciation, a Caitesian in philosophy, and inclined 
to judge foi himself. IIis chief works are Dc Pnncipiis 
Justi et Dccori, and De Naturali Pudorc.* But wc must now* 
pass on to those who have exercised a greater influence in 
moral philosophy, Cumberlcind and Puflcndorf, after giving a 
short consideration to Spinosa. 

9. The moral system, if so it may be called, of Sjiinosa, has 
jiorni»j 5 icm hcGii devclopcd by him in the fourth and fifth parts 
ofspinosn of jiig ‘Etliics. Wc. ai c iiot dcccivcd in wliat might 
naturally be expected from the unhesitating adherence of 
Spinosa to a iigorous line of reasoning, that Ins ethical 
scheme would oiler nothing inconsistent nith the fundamental 
pantheism of his philosophy. In nature itself, he maintains 
as bofoic, there is neither peifection nor imperfection, neither 
good nor evil ; but these are modes of sjiealcing, adojited to 
express the relations of things as they appear to oiir minds. 
Whatever contains more positive attiibutes capable of being 
apprehended by us than another contains, is more perfect than 
it. Whatever we know to be useful to ourselves, that is 
good , and whatever impedes our attainment of good is evil. 
By this utility Spinosa does not understand happiness, if by 
that IS meant pleasurable sensation, but the extension of our 
mental and bodily capacities. The passions restrain and over- 
power these capacities ; and coming from mthout, that is, 
from the body, render the mind a less powerful agent than it 
seems to be. It is only, we may remember in a popular 
sense, and subject to his own definitions, that Spinosa ac- 
knowledges the mind to be an agent at all ; it is merely so, 
in so far as its causes of action cannot be referied by us to 
any thing external. Na passion can be restrained except by 
a stronger passion. Hence even a knowledge of what is really 
good or evil for us can of itself restrain no passion , but only 
as It IS associated with a perception of joy and sorrow, which 
is a mode of passion. This perception is necessarily accom- 
panied by desire or aversion j but they may often be so weak 
as to "be controlled by other sentiments of the same class, 
by conflicting passions. This js the cause of the 

J' . 

. * Biogr Univ Barbeyrac’s notes on PufFendorf, passim^ 
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vrenlcnero and inconstancy of many, and he alone m wisd and 
virtuons who steadily pnraucs what is osefnl to hiniseJf, that 
"is, what reason points out as the best means of presemng 
^18 well being, and extending his capacities* Nothing is nb^ 
Bolutefy goon, nothing therefore is principally sought by a 
Tirtaoos man, but knowledge, not of things external, which 
gives u9 only inadequate ideas, hot of God. Other tilings 
are good or evil to us, so for ns they snit onr natnro or con 
tradict It , and so far as men net by reason, they must ogreo 
in seeking what is conformable to their natnre And those 
who agree with us m living by reason, are themselves of 
all things most suitable to onr natnro , so that the society 
of sneh men is most to be desired , and to culnrgo that soacty 
by rctidenng men virtaons, and by promoting their advantage 
when they are so, is most useful to ourselves For tlio good 
of such os pnrsae virtne may be enjoyed Iw all, and doc^ not 
obstruct our own AYhatever conduces to the common society 
oftnaokind and promotes concord among them is useful to 
all , and whatever bos on opposite tendency u penndons 
The passions are sometimes mcnpablo of excess, but of this 
the only instances are joy and checrfnlness , more frequently 
they become pemiaons by being indolgcd, nnd in some cases, 
such as batr^ can never bo useful We should therefore, 
for onr oirn sokes, meet the hatred and malevolence of otlicrs 
with love and libemhty Spinosa dwells much on the prO^ 
ference doe to a social above a solitary life, to cheerfulness 
above austerity, and ollades frequently to the current theolo- 
gical ethics with coniarc» 

10 The fourth part of tiro ethics is entitled On Human 
Slaroiy meaning the sabjagatioo of tlie reason to tho pa»- 
Biona, the fifth On Human Liberty, is designed to show, as 
had been partly done m tho former, how the mind or id 
tellectual man is to preserve its supremacy lliis is to b6 
effected, not by the extinction, which is iropossiblo, bnt jlie 
moderatJou of the passions , and tho secret of doing thiSjfQO" 
cordmg“to Spinosa, is to contemplate such things as aro natn 
^ndlyjassoaated with affectioDS of no great violence. We 6nff 
that'Vhen we look at things simply in themselves, and not^n 
Aeir nec^sary relations, they affect ns^raore powerfully^ 
whence it may be inferred that "we shall weaken th^ passion 
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by viewing them as parts of a necessaiy series. We pro- 
mote the same end by considering the object of tlie passion 
in many different relations, and in general, by enlaiging the 
sphere of our knowledge concerning it. Hence the more 
adequate ideas we attain of things that affect us, the less 
we shall be overcome by the passion they excite. But most 
of all It should be our endeavour to lefer all things to the 
idea of God. The more we understand oui selves and our 
passions, the more we shall love God ; for the more we 
understand any thing, the more pleasure we have in con- 
templating It, and we shall associate the idea of God 
with this pleasurable contemplation, which is the essence 
of love. The love of God should be the chief employment 
of the mind. But God has no passions ; therefore he who 
desires that God should love liim, desires in fact that he 
should cease to be God. And the more we believe others 
to be united in the same love of God, the more we shall 
love him oui selves. 

11. The gieat aim of the mind, and the greatest degree of 
virtue, is the knowledge of things in their essence. This 
knowledge is the perfection of human nature ; it is accompa- 
nied wth the greatest joy and contentment ; it leads to a love 
of God, lutellectual, not imaginative, eternal, because not 
springing fiom passions that perish with the body, being itself 
a portion of that infinite love with which God intellectually 
loves himself. In this love towards God our chief felicity 
consists, which is not the reward of ^^ltue, but virtue itself j 
nor IS any one happy because he has overcome the passions, 
but It is by being happy, that is, by' enjoying the fulness of 
divine love, that he has become capable of overcoming them. 

,12. These extraordinary effusions confirm what has been 
hinted in another place, that Spinosa, in the midst of his 
atheism, seemed often to hover ovei the legions of mystical 
theology. This last book of the Ethics speaks, as is evident, 

, the.very language of Quietism. In Spinosa himself it is not 
easy to undei stand the meaning; his sincerity ought not, I 
* think, to be called in question , and this enthusiasm may be 
set down to the raptuie of the imagination expatiating in the 
enchanting wildeiness of its creation. But the possibility of 
combining such a tone of contemplative devotion with the 
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systeiilatic denial of a Snpreme Being’, m anyperspnal 
raa^ |)dt us on onr guard against the tendency of mystiadm, 
irbich maf again, as it has frequently, degenerate into a 
Bimdar ohaoe ’ 

13 ^The seiencd Of ethiCs, in the third quarter of the sefren 
teenth century, ieemed to be cultivated by three very c»*t«r 
divergent schools , by that of the theologians who 

went no farther than revelation, or at least than the 
pd^Gve law of God for moral distinctions , by that of the 
Platonic philosopher^, who sotigbt them m eternal and intnn 
iic relahons , and that of Hobbes and Spinosa, who reduced 
them all to selfish pmdence A fourth theory, which, in some 
of Its modifications, hda greatly prevailed ra the last two cen 
tuned, may be referred to Richard Cnmberland, afterwards 
Bishop of PcterboroQgh His famous work De Legibnfl 
Naturm DisqnisiOo Philosophica, was published in 167^ R 
IS contoiued in mue chapters, besides the preface or prole- 
gomena. 

14 Cumberland begius by meuGODiDg GroGus, Selden, 
and one or two more who have inveeGgated the 

laWs of nature d podenort, that is, by the tesd 
mouj* of authors and the consent of naGous But 
ad some objections may be started against this mode of proof, 
>vhich, though he does not bold them to be valid, are likelj 
to have eome effect, he prefers another line of demonstraboU] 
deduCTug the laws of nature, as effects, from their real cansef 
in the consGtabon of nature itself The Platonic theory ol 
innate moral ideas, soffiaeut to establish natural law, he aoet 
not admiG ** For myself at least I may say that I have no' 
been'so fortunate as to amvc at the knowle<j^ of this law bj 
so cdmpendioofl a road ” He deems it therefore necessary tc 
begin with wbat we learn by daily use and experience, assum 
ing nothing bat the physic^ laws of moGon shown by mathe 
niaGaans, and the denvaGon of oil their operations from th( 
will of a First Cause ^ 4 

15 By diligent obeervaGon of all proposiGons which 

be judtly reckoned general moral laws of nature, be finds tha 
they may be redact to one, the pursuit of the common goo< 
of all ruGonal agents, which ten^ to onr own good os par 
of the whold , as its opposite tends not only to the miflery o 
c 2 
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the whole system, but to our own.'*^ This tendency, he takes 
caie to tell us, though he uses the present tense (conducit), 
has lespect to the most remote consequences, and is so under- 
stood by him. The means which serve to this end, the general 
good, may be treated as theorems in a geometrical method.t 
Cumbeiland, as we have seen in vSpinosa, was captivated by 
the apparent secuiity of this road to truth. 

16. This scheme, he observes, may at first sight want 
the two requisites of a law, a legislator and a sanction. But 
whatever is naturally assented to by our minds must spring 
fiom the author of nature. God is proved to be the author 
of every proposition which is proved to be true by the con- 
stitution of nature, which has him for its autbor.t Nor is 
a sanction wanting in the rewards, that is, the happiness 
which attends the observance of the law of nature, and in 
the opposite effects of its neglect ; and in a lax sense, though 
not that of the jurists, reward as well as punishment may be 
included in the word sanction. § But benevolence, that is, 
love and desire of good towards all rational beings, includes 
piety towards God, the greatest of them all, as well as 
humanity. 11 Cumberland altogether abstains from argu- 
ments founded on revelation, and is perhaps the first i\T’iter 
on natural law who has done so, for they may even be 
found in Hobbes. And I think that he may be reckoned the 
founder of what is awkwardly and invidiously called the 
utilitarian school , for though similar expressions about the 
common good may sometimes be found in the ancients, it 
does not seem to have been the basis of any ethical system. 

17 . This common good, not any minute particle of it, as 
the benefit of a single man, is the great end of the legislator 
and of him who obeys his will. And such human actions as 
by their natural tendency promote the common good may be 
called naturally good, more than those which tend only to the 
good of any one man, by how much the whole is greater 
than this small pai t. And whatever is directed in the shortest 
way to this end may be called light, as a right line is the 
shortest of all. And as the whole system of the universe, 
when all things are arranged so as to produce happiness, is 

• Prolegomena, sect 9 f Sect 12 ^ Sect 13 

§ Sect 14 j D Sect 15 
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beDubfol, beiog aptly disposed to its end, which is the dofini- 
tJon of befloty, so particular octions contributing to this 
general harmony may be called beautiful and becoming * 

18 Cnmberland acutely remarks, in ansoer to the objection 
to the practice of virtue from tho evils which foil on good 
men, nnd the success of the wicked, that no good or evil is 
to bo considered, in tins point of view, which ansea from 
mere ndceasity, or external causes, and not from our virtue or 
vice itselfl He then shows that a regard for piety and pence, 
for mntoal ratorconrse, and cavil end domestic polity, tends to 
the happiness of every one , and in reckoning the good con 
sequences of virtnons behaviour we ore not only to estimate 
the pleasure intimately connected with it, which the love of 
God nnd of good men produces, but the contingent benefits 
we obtain by avil society which wo promote by such con 
duct t And we see that in all nations there is some regard 
to good faith and the diiftnbntioo of property, some respect 
to the obligation of oaths, some attachments to relations and 
fnends All men therefore ocknowledge, nod to a certain 
extent perform, those things which reohy tend to tlie common 
gDod« And thongh enme and violence sometimes prevail, 
yet these ore liko diseases in the body which it sVmkea off, 
or if, like them they prove sometimes mortal to a single 
community, yet human society is immortal , and the conser 
votive principles of common good have in the end for more 
efficacy than those which dissolve and destroy states 

19 We may reckon the happiness consequent on virtue 
as a trno sanction of natural law annexed to it by its author, 
and thus fulfilling tho necessary conditions of its definition 
And tbongb some have laid less stress on these sanctions, 
and deemed virtue its own reward, and gratitude to Gk>d and 
man its best motive, yet the consent of nations and common 
experience show us that the observance of the first 6nd, 
which 11 the common good, will not be maintained without 
remnneration or penal consequences. 

^ 20 By this single principle of common good, we sitnphfy^* 
' the method of natoral law, and ammgo its secondary pre- 
cepts in such snbordination os beat condnees to the general 
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end. Hence moral rules give vray in particular cases, when 
they come m collision with others of more extensive im- 
portance. For all ideas of light or virtue imply a relation 
to the system and natuie of all rational beings. And the 
principles thus deduced as to moral conduct are generally 
applicable to political societies, “which in their two leading 
institutions, the division of propeity and the coercive power 
of the magistrate, follow the steps of natural law, and adopt 
these rules of polity, because they perceive them to promote 
the common weal 

21. From all intei mixture of scriptural authority Cumber- 
land proposes to abstain, building only on reason and ex- 
perience, since we believe the Scriptures to proceed from God 
because they illustrate and promote the law of nature. He 
seems to have been the first Christian wnter who sought to 
establish systematically the principles of moral right inde- 
pendently of revelation. They are ‘indeed taken for granted 
by many, especially those who adopted the Platonic language ; 
or the schoolmen may have demonstrated them by arguments 
derived from reason, but seldom, if ever, without some col- 
lateial reference to theological authority. In this respect, 
therefore, Cumberland may be deemed to make an epoch in 
the history of ethical philosophy, though Puffendorf, whose 
work was published the same year, may have nearly equal 
claims to it. If we compare the Treatise on the Laws of 
Nature with the Ductor Dubitantium of Taylor, written a 
very few years before, we shall find ourselves in a new world 
of moral reasoning. The schoolmen and fathers, the canonists 
and casuists, have vanished like ghosts at the first daylight ; 
the continual appeal is to expeiience, and never to authority, 
or if authority can be said to appear at all in the pages of 
Cumberland, it is that of the great apostles of experimental 
philosophy, Descartes or Huygens, or Harvey or Wilhs. His 
mind, hbeial and compiehensive as well as acute, had been 
forcibly impressed with the discoveries of his own age, both 
in mathematical science and in what is now more strictly 
called physiology. From this armoury he chose his weapons, 
and employed them, in some instances, wth great sagacity 
and depth of thought. From the brilliant success, also, of 
the modern analysis, as well as from the natural prejudice in 
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favour of a raathcrantical mcthoil, which nnsos from tho 
nckoowledgcd supcnontyof that saeuce in tho determination 
of Its proper troths, he was led to expect more from tho use 
of similar processes in moral reasoning" than no have found 
justified by experience And tins analogy had probably somo 
effect on one of the chief errors of his ethical sjstcm, tho 
redaction, at least in theory, of tho morality of actions to 
definitiT calcnlatiom 

<22. ITie prolegomena or preface to CnmbcrlandV treatise 
contains that statement of Ins system wilh nhidi we 
hav'c been hitliorto concerned, and winch tho whole 
volnme does bat expand His manner of reason 
mg IS diffasc, nboondiog in repetitions, and often excursive , 
^^c cannot avoid perceiving tliat he labours long on proposi 
tions which no adversary would dispute, or on nlnch the 
dispute could be little else than one of \erbal dchmtion This 
howc^*c^ IS almost the ifnKersal failing of preceding phHo- 
BopherSy and was onl) pat on end to, if it can be said jTt to 
have ceased, by tho sJiarpcr logic of controversy! nllich o 
more general regard to metaphysical incomes, and a justcr 
sense of the value of words, brouglit into use 

23 The question between Cumberland and his adver 
sanesi that is, the school of Hobbes, is stated to be, t\hctbcr 
certain propositions of iromatoblo truth, directing the \olDn 
tary octions of men in ehoosmg good and avoiding enl, and 
iraposingan obligation upon them, independent!} of cinl lan-s, 
are nccesianly snggwtcd to die mmd b) the nature of things 
and by that of mankind And the nffirmatiro of this ques 
don he undertakes to prove from n considerotion of tho 
nature of both , from winch many particular rules might bo 
deduced, but above oil that which compreliends nil tho rest, 
and IS the basis of his theory, name]}, that tho greatest 
possible beneiolenco (not a mere languid desire bat an oner 
getic pnnaple) of every nxQonal agent towards nil the rest 
constitutes the happiest condidop of cncli and of all, so for os 
depends on their own power, and is necessarily reqnlrcd for 
their greatest h^pincss ; whence the common good m the 
supreme law That God is tho author of this law appears 
evident from his being the author of all nature and of all tho 
c c 4 
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physical laws accoi cling to which impressions arc made on 
our minds. 

24. It IS easy to observe by daily experience that we liave 
the power of doing good to otheis, and that no men are so 
happy or so secuie as they who most exert this. And this 
may be proved syntlietically and in that more ngorous me- 
thod winch he affects, though it now and then leads the reader 
away fiom the simplest argument, by considering our own 
faculties of speech and language, the capacities of the hand 
and countenance, the skill we possess in sciences and in useful 
arts , all of which conduce to the social life of mankind and 
to their mutual co-operation and benefit. Whatever preserves 
and perfects the nature of an}’^ thing, that is to be called good, 
and the opposite evil ; so that Hobbes has crudely asserted 
good to respect only the agent desiring it, and consequently 
to be variable. In tins it will be seen that the dispute is 
chiefly verbal. 

25. Two corollaries of great importance in the theory of 
ethics spring from a consideiatiou of our physical pouers. 

"The first is, that inasmuch as they aie limited by their nature, 
we should never seek to transgress their bounds, but distin- 
guish, as the Stoics did, things within our leach, ra. sf 
from those beyond it, ra oux e<p’ r}[jnv, thus relieving our minds 
from anxious passions, and turning them to the prudent use 
of the means assigned to us. Tlie other is one which applies 
more closely to his general principle of morals ; that as all 
v/e can do in respect of others, and all the enjoyment we or 
they can have of particular things, is limited to certain persons, 
as well as by space and time, we perceive the necessity of 
distribution, both as to things, from which spring the rights 
of property, and as to persons, by which our benevolence, 
though a general rule in itself, is practically directed towards 
individuals. For the conservation of an aggregate whole is 
the same as that of its divided parts, that is, of single persons, 
which requires a distributive exercise of the powers of each. 
Hence property and dominion, or meum and tuiim^ in the most 
general sense, are consequences fiom the general law of na- 
ture. Without a support from that law, according to Cumber- 
land, withqut a positive tendency to the good of all rational 
agents, we should have no right even to things necessary for 
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otir prcscrvatJon , nor have we that nght, if a greater evil 
would be incurred by our prcacrvntion tlwin by our destruction 
It ma} bo added, as a more nnu ersal reflection, that ns all v, hicli 
Tvo see ID nature is ao framed os to persci ere in its appointed 
state, and as the human body is endowed ivitli tho jicwtr of 
throwing off whatever is noiuons and threatens the integnt) 
of its condition, wo mn} judge from this that the conscr 
^'atlon 5f mankind m its best state must be tlie design of 
nature, and that their own \olantar) actions conduang to 
that end must bo snch os tba author of nature commands and 
npproi’es, » 

26 Cumberland next endeaioors, b\ an cnlnrccd analysis 
of tho mental and bodil) struciaro of mankind, to cmucc 
their aptitude for the social \irtues tJiat is, for the general 
benevolence which is tho pnmary law of nnlurc. We Im\o 
tho power of knowing these by our rational faculty, winch 
13 the judge of right and WTong, tlml is, of wlini is conform 
nble to the great law , and b\ tlic other faculties of tJie 
mind, os well os by the use of language, wo genomlisc and 
reduce to propositions the determinations of reason Wo 
haio also the power of companson, and of pcrctinng ana* 
logics, by means of which wo estimate degrees of good 
And if wo ore careful to guard against deciding wilhouir 
clear and adequate apprclicnsions of things, our reason will 
not mislead us« The observance of sometJnng like this go 
ncral law of nature by inferior animals, which mal}, as 
Cumberland supposes, attack those of the same speacs, and 
in certain instances Iwe together, as if bj a compact for mu 
teal aid, tlie peculiar contnvnoccs in tlw human bod) which 
seem deagneu for the maintenance of soact) , tho possession 
of speech, tho pathognomic countenance, tho efficiency of the 
hand, a longevity beyond Ibo lower animals, tho duration of 
the sexual appetite tiiroughout the jear, with ecvcrnl other 
moments derived from anatomy, aro urged throngliout this 
chapter against tlie unsoaal theory of Uobbea 

^ Natural good is defined by Cumberland lyitli more 
latitude than has been used by RJe) and by tlioso of a later 
school, who confine it to happiness or plcnsumblo pcrctption 
Whatever conduces to iheprescrvntiou of an intelligent bang 
or to tho perfection of Ins powers, he accounts to bo good, 
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Without regard to enjoyment. And for this he appeals to 
experience, since we desire existence, as well as the extension 
of our powers of action, for their own sakes. It is of great 
importance to acquire a clear notion of what is truly good, 
that is, of what serves most to the happiness and perfection 
of every one ; since all the secondary laws of nature, that is, 
the rules of particular virtues, derive their authority from this 
effect. These rules may be compared one with another as to 
the probability, as well as the value of their effects upon the 
general good , and he anticipates greatei advantage from the 
employment of mathematical reasoning and even analytical 
forms in moral philosophy than the different nature of the 
subjects would justify, even if the fundamental principle 
of converting the theory of ethics into calculation could be 
allowed.* 

28 . A law of nature, meaning one subordinate to the great 
principle of benevolence, is defined by Cumberland to be a 
proposition manifested by the nature of things to the mind 
accoiding to the will of the First Cause, and pointing out an 
action tending to the good of rational beings, from the per- 
formance of which ail adequate reuard, or from the neglect 
of which a punishment, wll ensue by the nature of such 
rational beings. Every part of this definition he proves nith 
exceeding prolixity in the longest chaptei, namely, the fifth, 
of Ins treatise , but we have already seen the foundations of 
his theory upon which it rests. It will be evident to the 
leadei of this chapter that both Butler and Paley have been 
laigely indebted to Cumberland, f Natuial obligation he 
defines thus ; — No other necessity detei mines the will to act 
than that of avoiding evil and of seeking good, so far as 
appears to be in our power. $ Moial obligation is more 
limited, and is diffeiently defined. § But the mam point, as 


* Ea quippe tota (disciplina morum) 
versatur in ffistimandis rationibus vinum 
humananim ad commune bonum entium 
rafionalium quicquam facientium, quo; 
quidem vanant in orani casuum possibi- 
lium vanetate. Cap ii sect 9 The 
same is laid down in several other pas- 
sages. By rationibtis we must under- 
stand ratios, which brings out the cal- 
culating theory in the strongest light 


1- A great part of the second and 
third chapters of Butler’s Analogy will 
be found iil Cumberland See cap v 
sect 22 

Non alia necessitas voluntatem ad 
agendum detemunat quam malum in 
quantum tale esse nobis constat fugicndi, 
bonumque quatenus nobis apparet pro- 
sequendi Cap v sect 7 
§ Sect 27 
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he justly obserres, of the controvetsy is the connexion between 
thp tenoency of each nian*8 actions, t akin g them collectively 
through hifl life, to the good of the whole, and that to his 
own greatest happiness and perfection This he undertakes 
to show, premising that it is twofold , consisting immediately 
in the pleasure attached to virtue, ond ultimately in the rewards 
which It obtains from God and from man God, os a rational 
being, 'icannot bo supposed to act without an end, or to have 
a greater end tb^^i the general good , that is, the happiness 
and perfection of his creatorea.* And his will may not only 
be snown dpnort^ by the consideration of bis essence and 
attribntes, buf by the effects of virtuB and vice m the order of 
nature which he has established The rewards and punish 
meats which follow at the hands of men are e<joal]y obvious , 
and whether we r^ard men ns Gods instruments or as 
voluntary agents, demonstrate that virtue is the highest pm 
deuce. These arguments are urged rather tedioudy, and in 
such a maouer os to encounter none of the difficuloee which • 
It 18 desirable to overcome 

29 Two objections might be alleged against this kiud of* 
proof, that tbe rewards and pumshments of moral uctioqs 
are too uncertain to be accounts dear proofs of the will of 
Gk>d, and consequently of their natural obligutioD, and that 
by laying so much stress upon them we moke pnvate happi 
ness tbe measure of good These be endeavours to repel 
Tbe coutiogency of a future consequence has a determinate 
value, whidi, if it more than compensates, for good or evil, 
the evil or good of a present action, ought to be deemed a 
proof given by the author of nature that reward or punisb- 
ment are annexed to the actioD as much as if they were its 
necessary consequences, t This argument, perhaps sophis- 
tical 18 an instance of the calculating method affected by 
Cnmberland, and which we may presume, from tbe then 
recent apphcation of analysis to probability, he was the first 
to adopt on sndi an occasion raley is sometimes fond of a 
similar process Bnt after these mathematical reasonings, 
lie dwells, as before, on tbe benefiaal effects of virtue, and 
condudea that many of them are so uniform as to leave no 
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doubt as to the intention of the Creator. Against the charge 
of postponing the public good to that of the agent, he pro- 
tests that it is wholly contiaiy to his principle, which permits 
no one to preserve his life, or wliat is necessary for it, at the 
expense of a greater good to the whole. * But his explica- 
tion of the question ends in repeating that no single man’s 
greatest felicity can by the natuie of things be inconsistent 
with that of all ; and that every such hypothesis is to be 
rejected as an impossible condition of the problem. It seems 
doubtful whether Cumberland uses always the same language 
on the question whether piivate happiness is the final motive 
of action, which in this part of the chapter he wholly denies. 

SO. From the establishment of this primaiy law of uni- 
versal benevolence Cumberland next deduces the chief secon- 
dary principles, which are commonly called the moral virtues. 
And among these he gives the first place to justice, which he 
seems to consider, by too lax an use of terms, or too imper- 
fect an analogy, as comprehending the social duties of libe- 
rality, courtesy, and domestic affection. The right of pro- 
‘perty, which is the foundation of justice, he rests entirely on 
Its necessity foi the common good ; whatever is required for 
that prime end of moial action being itself obligatory on 
moial agents, they are bound to establish and to maintain 
separate rights. And all right so wholly depends on this 
instrumentality to good, that the rightful sovereignty of God 
over his creatures is not founded on that relation which 
he bears to them as then Maker, much less on his mere 
power, but on Ins wisdom and goodness, through ndiicli his 
omnipotence woiks only for their happiness. But this hap- 
piness can only be attained by means of an absolute riglit 
over them in their Maker, which is therefoie to be reckoned 
a natural law. 

31. The good of all lational beings is a complex whole, 
being nothing but the aggregate of good enjoyed by each. 
We can only act in our proper spheres, labouring to do good. 

• Sua cujusque felicitas est pars valdc rationem quatn liabet uniis liomo ad ag- 
cxigua finis ilhus, quem vir vere ratio- gregatum ct omnibus mtionahbus, quai 
nalis prosequitur, et ad totum finem, sci- minor est quam liabet unica arenuin ad 
licet commune bonum cui a natura seu molem universi corpons Sect 23 and 
a Deo intertexitur, cam tantum habet sect 28 
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3at thiB Inboar will be fruitless, or mtlicr mischievoufl, if 
do not keep lo mind the higher gmdations \\hich temiinite 
in universal benevolence^ No man must seek Ins own 
advantage othei^vise than that of his family permits , or pro- 
vide for hia family to the detnment of Ins conntry , or pro- 
mote the good of his country at tlic expense of mankind , or 
serve mankind, if it were possible, without regard to tho 
majesty of Gri^* It is indeed sufficient tliat the mind 
should ncknowledgo and recollect this pnnciple of condnet, 
without having it present on oicry single occasion But 
where moral difficumes arise, Camberland contends that the 
general good la the onlj measure by vihicli we are to dctcr- 
mioe the lawfulness of actions, or tlic preference duo to one 
above another 

32, In conclusion he passes to political anthonty, denying 
It from the same pnnaple, and comments mth seventy and 
snccesa, though in the v'erhose stylo usual to him, on the 
system of Hobbes It is, honwer, worthy of remark, tliat 
he not only peremptorily declares ^e irresponsibility of tho 
supremo magutmte m all coses, but seems to give him n 
more arbitrary latitude in the choice of measnres, so long ns 
lie does not violate the chief Deprive precepts of the 
logne, than is eonsisteut with his own fnnaamontol rule of 
always seeking tlie greatest good Ho endeavours to tlirow 
upon Hobbes as was not uucommon with tho latter’s theo- 
logical opponents, the imputation of encouraging rebellion 
while he seemed to support absolute power, and observes 
with full os muHi truth that, if kings are bound bj no natural 
law, the reason for their institution namely, the secunty of 
mankind, assigned by the antlior of tho Leviathan, falls to 
the groand, 

33 I have gone rather at length into a kind of analysis 
of this treatise because it is now very little read and 
yet was of great importance in tbo annals of ethical cSSS»** 
philosophy It was, if not a text-book in cither of ^■*“**’' 
our universities concerning which I am not confident, the 
basis of the system therein taught, and of the books which 
have had most influence in this country Hutcheson, Law, 
JPaloy, Pnestley, Beutham belong no doubt some of them un 
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consciously, to the school founded by Cumberland. Hutche- 
son adopted the piinciple of geneial benevolence as the 
standard of virtue ; but by limiting the definition of good to 
happiness alone, -Jie simplified the scheme of Cumberland, 
who had included conservation and enlargement of capacity 
in Its definition. He rejected also what encumbers the whole 
s)^stem of his predecessoi, the including the Supreme Being 
among those lational agents whose good we are bound to 
promote. The schoolmen, as well as those whom they fol- 
lowed, deeming it necessaiy to predicate metaphysical infinity 
of all the divine attributes, reckoned uualtei'able beatitude in 
the number. Upon such a subject no wise man would like 
to dogmatise. The difficulties on both sides are very great, 
and perhaps among the most intricate to which the momen- 
tous problem concerning the cause of evil has given nse. 
Cumbeiland, whose mind does not seem to have been much 
framed to wrestle with mysteries, evades, in his lax verbosity, 
what might perplex his readers. 

34<. In establishing the will of a supreme lawgiver as 
essential to the law of nature, he is followed by the bishop of 
Carlisle and Paley, as well as by the majority of English mo- 
ralists in the eighteenth century. But while Paley deems the 
recosrmtion of a future state so essential, that he even includes 
in the definition of virtue that it is performed “ for the sake 
of everlasting happiness,” Cumberland not only omits this 
erioneous and almost paradoxical condition, but very slightly 
alludes to another life, though he thinks it probable from the 
stings of conscience and on othei grounds , resting the whole 
argument on the certain consequences of virtue and vice in 
the present, but guarding justly against the supposition that 
any difference of happiness in moral agents can affect the im- 
mediate question except such as is the mere result of their 
own behaviour. If any one had urged, like Paley, that un- 
less we take a future state into consideration, the result of 
calculating our own advantage will either not always be in 
favour of virtue, or in consequence of the violence of passion 
will not always seem so, Cumbeiland would probably have 
denied the former alternative, and replied to the other, that 
we can only prove the truth of our theorems in moral philo* 
sophy, and cannot compel men to adopt them. 
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35 Sir James Mackmtoah, whose notice of Caraberland li 
rather too snperhcial, and bai^ly recognises his mflaence on 
philosophy, obsCTves, that *''tho forms of scholastic argument 
serve more to encumber his style than to insore lus exact- 
ness ” * There is not however mncb of scholastic form in the 
treatise on the Laws of Nature, and this is expressly dis- 
claimed in the preface^ Bat ho has, ns wo have intimated, 
a great deal too moch of a mathematical line of argnmgnt 
which never illostrates his meaning and has sometimes mis- 
led his judgment. We owo probably to his fondness for this 
specious illusion, I mean the application of reasonings upon 
quantity to moral subjects, the dangcrons sophism that a di 
rect calculation of the highest good, and that not relatively to 
perticalars bat to all rational Mings, is the measure of vir 
tnous actions, the test by which wo are to try our own con 
dnet and that of others And the intorvention of general 
roles, by which Paley endeavoored to diloto and render pa 
laiahle this calculating scheme of ntility, seems no more 
to have occurred to Camberland than it was adopted by 
Bentham 

3C Thai ns Taylor's Doctor Dobitantiom is nearly the 
last of a declining school, Camberland s Law of Nature may 
be justly considered as the herald, espeaalljr m England, of 
n new ethical philosophy , of which the mam charnctenstics 
were, first, that it stood complete in itself without the aid of 
revelation ; secondly, that it appealed to no aotlionty of 
earlier wnters whatever, though it soraetimea nswl them m 
illnstration , thirdly, that it availed itself of observation and 
eipenence, ollegiag them gooerrdly, but nbstaming from par 
ticnlor instances of either, nod making, above nil no display 
of erudition , and, fourthly, that it entered very little npon 
caamstry, leaving the application of principles to the render 
37 In the same year, lO/S a work still more generally 
distinguished than tliat of Camberland was published 
at Lund, in Sweden, by Samuel Poffendorf, a Saxon 
by birth, who filled the chair of moral philosophy in 
that recently founded university This largo trentiac, On tho 
I^w of Nature and Nations, jn eight books, was obndged by 
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the author, but not without some variations, in one perhaps 
^ more useful, On the Duties of a Man and a Citizen. Both 
’ have been translated into French and English j both were 
long studied in the foreign universities, and even in our own. 
Puffeudorf has been perhaps, in moral philosophy, of greater 
authority than Grotius, \vith whom he is fiequently named 
in conjunction ; but this is not the case in international juris- 
prudence. 

38. Puflfendorf, aftei a veiy diffuse and technical chapter 
Analysis of On morul beings, or modes, proceeds to assert a de- 
this wort moiistrative certainty in moral science, but seems 
not to maintain an inherent right and wrong in actions ante- 
cedent to all law, referring the i ule of morality altogether to 
the divine appointment. He ends however by admitting that 
man’s constitution being what it is, God could not wnthout 
inconsistency have given him any other law than that undei 
which he lives.* We discern good from «vil by the under- 
standing, which judgment when exercised on our own actions 
is called conscience , but he strongly protests against any such 
jurisdiction of conscience, independent of reason and know- 
ledge, as some have asserted. This notion “ was first intro- 
duced by the schoolmen, and has been maintained in these 
latter ages by the crafty casuists for the better securing of 
men’s minds and foi tunes to their own fortune and ad- 
vantage.”! Puffeudorf was a good deal imbued with the 
Lutheran bigotry which did no justice to any religion but 
Its own. 

39 . Law alone creates obligation ; no one can be obliged 
except towards a superior. But td compel and to oblige being 
different things, it is required for this latter that we should 
have received some great good at the hands of a supeiior, or 
have voluntarily submitted to his ivill. This seems to involve 
an antecedent moral right, which Puffendorf’s general theory 
denies.! Barbeyrac, Ins able and watchful commentator, 
derives obligation fiom our natuial dependence on the su- 
preme authority of God, who can punish the disobedient and 
reward others. In order to make laws obligatory, it is ne- 
cessary, according to Puffeudorf, that we should know both 
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the W and the lawgiver's nuthonty Actions are good or 
evil, as they conform more or less to law And, coming to 
consider the peculiar qualities of moral actions, ho introduces 
the distinction of perfect and imperfect nglits, objecting to 
that of Grotms ana the Roman lawyers, expletive and distn 
butive justice. * This hrst book of Fuffendorf is very diffuse , 
and some chapters are wholly omitted m the ahndgement. 

40 The natural state of man, such ns m theory wo may 
snppose, 18 one in which ho wtis never placed, “ thrown into 
the world at a venture, and then left entirely to himself with 
no larger endowments of body or mind tlian sncli os we now 
discover in men * Tins, however, ho seems to think ph) 
Hcnlly possible to have been, which I should incline to ques- 
tion Mon ID a state of nature is sul^cct to no cartlil) supo- 
nor , but we must not infer thonco that ho is incnp^lo of 
law and has a right to eve^ thing tliat is profitable to him 
self But, offer discnssing the position of Hobbes tlrnt a 
state of nature is a state of war, he ends by odmitting tlrnt 
the desire of pence is too week and uncertain a security for 
Its preservation among mankind t 

41 The law of nature he derives not from consent of na 

tions, nor from personal utili^^ bnt from the condition of 
man It is discoverable by reason , its obligation is from 
God He denies that it is founded on tho intrinsic honesty 
or tnrpitndo of actions. It was free to God whether ho \rould 
create an animal to whom tho present law of nature should bo 
applicable But supposing all things human to romom con 
fttejut, the. W of mtOTo, to 

free wall of God, remains onaltemble Ho therefore neither 
agrees wholly with those who deem of this law as of one ar 
bitrary and mutable at Gods pleasure, nor Nvith those who 
look upon It 08 an image of hie essential holiness and justice 
For he doubts whether the law of nature is altogctlier con- 
formed to the dmne attnbutes os to a type , since wo cannot 
ncqnire a right with respect to God , so tliat his justice must 
be of a different kind from oprs Common consent, ogam, 
18 an msofBaent basis of natoral law, few men having searched 
into the fonndations of their assent, even if wo could find a 
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more general consent than is the case. And liere he expa- 
tiates, in the style of Montaigne’s school, on the variety of 
moral opinions."^ Puffendorf next attacks those who resolve 
right into self-inteiest. But unfortunately he only proves 
that men often mistake their interest. “ It is a great mis- 
take to fancy it will be pi ofi table to you to take away either 
by fraud or violence what another man has acquired by his 
labour j since otheis have not only the power of lesisting 
you, but of taking the same fieedom with youi goods and 
possessions.” t This is evidently no answer to Hobbes oi 
Spinosa. 

42 The nature of man, his wants, his powers of doing 
mischief to otheis, his means of mutual assistance, show that 
he cannot be supported in things necessaiy and convenient to 
him without society, so that others may promote his interests. 
Hence sociableness is a primary law of nature, and all actions 
tending towards it aie commanded, as the opposite are for- 
bidden by that law. In this he agrees with Grotius ; and, 
after be had become acquainted wth Cumbeiland’s woik, ob- 
serves that the fundamental law of that writer, to live for the 
common good and show benevolence towaids all men, does 
not diflfer from his own. He partly explains, and partly 
answers, the theoiy of Hobbes. From Grotius he dissents 
in denying that the law of nature would be bindhig without 
religion, but does not think the soul’s immortality essential 
to it.$ The best division of natuial law is into duties to- 
wards ourselves and towards others. But in the abridged 
work, the Duties of a Man and a Citizen, he adds those to- 
wards God. 

43. The former class of duties he illustrates with much 
piohxity and needless quotation §, and passes to the light of 
self-defence, which seems to be the debatable frontiei between 
the two classes of obligation. In this chapter Puffendorf is 
flee from the extieme scrupulousness of Grotius ; yet he 
differs fiom him, as well as from Barbeyrac and Locke, in 
denying the right of attacking the aggressor, where a stran- 
ger has been injured, unless where we are bound to him by 
promise. 1| 
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44 AU perBons, aa is evident, are bound to repair wilWt. 
injury, and even that ansinff from their neglect , but nOT> 
where they have not been in laulL* Yet the civil action ob 
pauptrxem^ for casual damage by a beast or slave, which 
Grotius hdd to be merely of positive law, and whith our 
own fiD the only applicable case]) does not recognise, Puffen 
dorf tranks grounded on naturdl right. He couBiders several 
questions of reparation, chiefly such as we find in Grotius. 

these, after some intermediate disquisitions on moral 
duties, he comes to the more extensive province of casuistry, 
the obligation of promises, t These, for the most part, give 
perfect rights which may be enforced, though this is not 
universal , hence promises may themselves be called imper 
perfect or perfect. The former, or rtMda pactoy seem to be 
obligatoiy rather by the mlea of veracity, and for the sake of 
mamtainiDg confidence among men, than in stnet justice , 
yet he endeavours to refute the opinion of a junst who held 
nudapactc to mvolve no obligation beyond a compensation 
for damage Free consent and knowledge of the whole snb- 
jeefc are required for the vahdity of a promise , hence dronk 
enness takes away its obligation X Whether a minor is 
bonud m consaenee, thoogh not in law, has been disputed , 
tbe Homish casniats dl denying it unless be has received an 
advantage Placette it seems, after the time of Poffen 
dorf, though a very rigid moralist, confines the obligation to 
cases where tbe other party sustains any real damage by tbe 
non-perfonnance Tbe world, in some instances at least, 
would exact moi'e than the strictest casuists. Promises were 
invalidated, though not olwajrs mutual contracts, by error , 
nud fraud in tbe other party annuls a contract. TTier© can 
bo no obligation, Puffendorf maintains, without a correspond 
ing nght , hence fear ansiug from the fault of the other party 
luvnlioates a promise. But those made to pirates or rebels, 
not being extorted by fear, are binding Vows to God he 
deems not binding, unless occepted by him , but he thinks 
that we may presume their acceptance uhen they serve to 
define or specify an indeterminate duty 5 Unlawfnl pro- 
mises most not be performed by the party promising to com 
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. mit au evil act, and as to peifoimance of the other paity’s 
promise, he diffeis from Giotius m thinking it not binding. 
Baibeyrac concurs with Puffendoif, but Paley holds the con- 
traiy; and the common sentiments of mankind seem to be 
on that side. * 

45 . The obligations of veracity Puflfendoif, after much 
needless piolixity on the natuie of signs'and woids, deduces 
from a tacit contract among mankind, that woids, oi signs of 
intention, shall be used in a definite sense which others may 
undei stand, t He is rather fond of these irnaginaiy com- 
pacts The laxei casuists are in nothing more distinguish- 
able from the more iigid than in the exceptions tliey allow to 
the geneial lule of veracity. Many, like Augustin and most 
of the fathers, have laid it down that all falsehood is unlaw- 
ful ; even some of the jurists, when treating of morality, had 
done the same. But Puffendorf gives considerable latitude 
to deviations fiom tiuth, by mental reserve, by ambiguous 
woids, by diiect falsehood. Barbeyiac, in a long note, goes 
a good deal farther, and indeed beyond any safe limit, t An 
oath, according to these writers, adds no peculiar obligation ; 
anothei leinarkable disci epancy between then system and 
that of the theological casuists Oaths may be released by 
the party m favour of whom they are made , but it is neces- 
sary to obseive whether the dispensing authority is leally the 
obligee. 

46. We now advance to a diffeient pait of moral philo- 
sophy, the rights of property. Puffendorf fiist inquiies into 
the natuial light of killing animals foi food, but does not 
defend it veiy well, resting this right on the want of mutual 
obligation between man and brutes. The arguments fiom 
physiology, and the manifest piopensity in mankind to devoui 

• C 7 any sound theory of ethics Lying, he 

f L IV cl says, as condemned jn Scripture, always 

^ Barbeyrac admits that several wri- means fraud or injury to others His 

ters of authority since Puffendorf had doctrine is, that we are to speak the 

maintained the strict obligation of vera- truth, or to he silent, or to feign and 
city for Its own sake , Thomasius, Bud- dissemble, according as our own lawful 
dams, Noodt, and, above all. La Placette interest, or that of our neighbour, may 
His own notions are too much the other demand it This is surely as untenable 
way, both according to the recened one way as any paradox in Augustin or 
standard of honourable and decorous La Placette can be the other 
character among men, and according to 
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ammalB, are much stronger He (jeosnres cmelty townrjjs 
anima}8, bnt hartUy on clear grounds, the diaregnnl of momi^ 
emotion which belonge to his philosophy, prevents his jod^ 
mg It nghdy * Property itself m tinnga he gron^da on an 
espreas or taat contract of mankind, while all w-as yet m 
coruraon, tbwt each should possess a separate portion. This 
covenant he supposes to have been grodnally extended, as 
men perceived the advantage of separate possession, lands 
liavm^ been cultivated in common after severalty had been 
established in houses and movable goods , and he refutes 
those who maintain property to be coevnl mth mankind, and 
immediately founded on the law of nature, t Nothing can 
be the sobject of property which is incapable of exolusivo oc 
cnpation , not therefore the ocean, though some narrow seas 
may bo appropriated t In the remainder of this fourth book 
he treats on a vanety of aobjecte connected with property, 
which carry us over a wide field of natural and positive 
jnnspradeoce, 

47 The fifth book of Poflendorf relates to price, and to 
oil contracts oneroos or lucrative, according to distinction 
of the jnnsts, with the rules of their interpretation It is a 
ninniDg criticism on the Homan law, companng it with right 
reason aud justice Price he divides into proper and eminent, 
the first being what we call real valoe, or capacity of pro- 
cunng things desirable by means of exchange , the second 
the money value. What is said on this subject woold now 
seem common place and prolix , bat it is rather interesting 
to observe the oegioDings of political economy Money ho 
thinks was introdnced by an agreement of civilised nations, 
as a measure of value, Poffendorf, of more enlarged views 
thap Grotins, vindicates osnry which the other bad given up, 
and mentions the evasions usoally practised such as the grant 
of an annuity for a limited term 

48 In the sixth book we have disqnisitionfl on matrimony 
aud the rights incident to it, on paternal and on henle power 
Among other questions be raises one whether the husband 
has any natornl dominion over the wife This be thinks bard 
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to prove, except as liis sex gives Inm an advantage , but fit- 
ness to govern does not create a right. He has iccourse 
tbeiefoie to Ins usual solution, her tacit or express promise 
of obedience. Polygamy be deems contrar} to the law of 
natuie, but not incest, except in the direct line. This is con- 
sonant to n bat bad been the general detei nnnation of plnlo- 
sopbers.'* The right of paients be derives from the «'cncra1 
duty of sociableiiess, winch makes pieserv.ition of children 
necessaiy, and on the aflection implanted in them by nature, 
also on a piesumed consent of the children in return for their 
maintenance, t In a state of nature this command belongs to 
the mothei, unless she has waned it by a matrimonial con- 
tract. In childhood, the fi nits of the child’s labour belong 
to the fathei, though the former seems to be capable of le- 
ceiving gifts. Fathers, as heads of families, liave a kind of 
soveieignty, distinct from the jiaternal, to which adult children 
lesiding wnth them aie submitted. But after their emanci- 
pation by leaving their father’s house, wliich does not abso- 
lutely require Ins consent, they are bound only to duty and 
reverence. The pow'er of a mastei over his servant is not by 
nature, nor b)’’ the law^ of w-ar, but originally by a contiact 
founded on necessity. Wai increased tbe number of those 
in servitude. A slave, w^hatevei Hobbes may say, is capable 
of being injured by his master; but the laws of some nations 
give more pow'er to the latter than is warranted by those of 
natui'e. Seivitude implies only an obligation to perpetual 
labour for a reconipence (namely, at least maintenance), the 
einl necessaiy to this condition lias been much exaggerated 
by opinion, t 

49. Puffendorf and Cumberland are the tw’o great pro- 
ruflendorf foundci s, of that school in ethics, which 

com^rl^ abandoning the higher giouiid of both philosophers 
and theologians, that of an intrinsic fitness and pio- 
priety in actions, resolved them all into their conduciveness 
tow^ards good. Their utile indeed is very diffeient fiom what 
Ciceio has so named, wdiich is meiely peisonal, but it is dif- 
ferent also from Ins honestum. The sociableness of Putfen- 
doif IS perhaps mucli the same wnth the geneial good of 
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Cnmberiftnd, but is somowbat lees comprehensive mi3 less 
clear Paley, who bad not read a great deal, had ccrtainry^ 
read PafFendorf , he has borrowed from him several Amor 
illustrations, such as the equivocal proraiso of Timur (called 
by Paley Temnres) to the gnmson of Sclmstia, and the roles 
for division of profits in partnership Their minds \\eTo in 
some respects mikq,, both phle^atic, honest, and sincere, 
withoQt warmth or fanejr , yet tnero seems a more thorough 
good nature and kindliness of heart in oar countiymian 
^longh an ennobled German, PafTcudorf bad as little respect 
for the law'’ of honour as Paley himself They do not, indeed, 
resemble each other m their modes of nxiting , one mis very 
labonoua, tlie other ver) indolent, one sometimes misses his 
mark Iw circuity, the other by prcapitancc The quotations 
in Puflfendorf ore often as thickly strciveil os in Grotius, 
though he takes less from the poets , but lie seems not to 
buila upon their authority, wbicli gives tlicm still more the 
nir of superfioit^ His theory, indeed, uliich assigns no 
weight to any tiling but a close ^ometnerd deductioo from 
axioms, IS lacompadble with moch deference to outhonty, 
and be sets aside the costoms of mankind as unstable and 
arbitrary He bos not taken modi from Hobbes, n hose pnn 
CTples are for from his, hot a great deal from Grotius Tlio 
leading difference bohreen the treatises of tlicsc celebrated 
men is that, while the forroor contemplated tlic lar\ that 
ou^t to bo observed among independent commnnitics as Ins 
primary olgect, to render which more evident ho lays down 
the fnndamental pnnaples of pnrato ngbt or the law of 
nature, the latter, on the other hand, not only begins with 
natural law, but makes it the great theme of his inqumes 
50 Few books have been more highly extolled or more 
severely blamed than tite Thongbts or >Ioxims of 
the Duke of la Rochefoucaolt. Thej’ have, indeed 
the greatest advantages for popularity , the pro<laction of a 
man less distingnishcd by his high rank tlinn by his activo 
parCcrpation in the fkctioos of his coaUtry at a time nhen 
they reached the limits of avil war, and by his brilliancy 
among the accomplished conrtiere of Louis XJV , conase 
and energetic m ejrprossion , reduced to those short nphonams 
which leave mneb to the reader’s acuteness, and yet save Ins 
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laboui ; not often obscuie, and never wearisome; an evident 
geneiaiisation of long experience, witliout pedantry, witliout 
method, without deductive reasonings, yet scaring an ap- 
peal ance at least of profundity, they delight tlie intelligent 
though indolent man of the world, and must be read with 
some admiration by the philosopher. Among the books in 
ancient and modern times wliicli record the conclusions of 
observing men on the moral qualities of their fellows, a high 
place should be leseived foi the M.ixims of Iloclicfoucault. 

51. The censure that lias so heavily fallen upon this writei 
IS founded on his proneness to assign a low and selfish motive 
to human actions, and even to those winch are most usually 
denominated virtuous. It is impossible to dispute the paitial 
truth of this charge. Yet it may be pleaded, that many of 
Ins maxims are not univeisal even in their enunciation ; .md 
that, in others, where, for the sake of a more clTective expres- 
sion, the position seems general, we ought to understand it 
with such limitations as oui experience may suggest. The 
society with which the Duke of la Hochofoucault uas convci- 
sant could not elevate his notions of disinterested pi obit)' in 
man, or of unblemished purity in woman. Tliose uho call 
themselves the woild, it is easy to peicene, set aside, in their 
remarks on human nature, all the spepies but themselves, and 
sometimes generalise their maxims, to an amusing degiee, 
fiom the manners and sentiments which liave grown up m 
the atmosphere of a court or an aristocratic society. Roche- 
foucault was of far too reflecting a mind to be confounded 
Math such meie worldlings , yet lie bears natness to the con- 
tracted observation and the piecipitate inferences which an 
intercom se Math a single class of society scarcely fails to 
generate. The malignity of Rochefoucault is aluays directed 
against the false virtues of mankind, but never touches the 
leahty of moial truths, and leaves us less injured than the 
cold, heartless indiffeience to right M'hich distils from tlie 
pages of Hobbes Nor does he deal in those sM'eeping de- 
nials of goodness to human nature M'hich are so frequently 
hazaided under the mask of lehgion. His maxims are not 
exempt from defects of a difieient kind; they are sometimes 
refined to a degiee of obscuiity, and sometimes, undei an 
epigiammatic tuin, convey little more than a tiivial meaning. 
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Pertaps, however, it would be jnst to any that one third of 
the nnpiber deserve to be remembered, ns nt least papally 
tme and nsefnl , and this is a large proportion, if we Qi^udo 
all that ore not in some measoro original 

52 The Chtiractera of La Brnyere, published in 1687, 
approach to the Manms of La Rochefoucault by 
their refinement, tbeir brevity, their general ten 
dency to an unfavonrable explanation of human condnct 
This nevertheless is not so strdngly marked, and the picture 
of selfishness wonts the darkest tonches of his contompomry a 
colonnng La Brnyere had a model in antiquity, Theophras- 
tus, whose short book of Characters be had himself translated, 
and prefixed to his own , a step not impolitic for his own 
glory, once the Greek writer, with no contemptible degree 
of ment, has been mcomparably surpassed by his imitator 
Many (Ganges m the condition of society, the greater diversity 
of ranks and occupations in modem Europe, the infiuonce of 
women over the other sex, as well as their own vanetes of 
diameter and manners, the ejects of religion, learning chi 
valry, royalty, have given a ran^ to this very pleasing de- 
portment of moml Htemtore which no ancient conld hnvo 
compassed. Nor bos Theophrastos taken mneh pains to 
search the springs of character , his delmeadons ore bold and 
clear, bat merely in outline , we see more of manners thou 
of natnre, and the former more in general classes than in 
portraiture. La Brnyere has often painted single persons , 
whether accurately or no, we cannot nt this time determine, 
but with a felicity of desenpdon which at once renders the 
likeness probable, and suggests its application to those we 
onrselves have seen His general reflections, bice thoso of 
Rochefoucanlt, are bnllmnt with anbtbeeis and epigrammatic 
conciseness , sometimes perhaps not qnite just or quite per 
spicuous But he pleasee more, on the whole, from his 
greater vnnety, his greater livelmess, and his gentler spint 
of raillery Nor does he foi^t to mingle the pnuse of some 
with his sabre. But he is rather a l»ld writer for his ago 
and his position m the court, and what looks like flattery may 
well have been ironical Few have been more imitated, as 
irell as more admired, than La Brnyere, who fills op tho list 
of those whbnl France has boasted os moat conspicuons for 
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then knowleflge of human nature. The others are Montaigne, 
Chari on, Pascal, and Rochefoucault ; but \ve might withdraw 
the second name without injustice. 

5S. Moral philosophy compiehends in its hteratuie what- 
ever has been \vi itten on the best theory and ])rc- 
jnws’" cepts of moral education, disiegarding what is con- 
fined to erudition, though this may frequently he 
partially tieated in works of the former class Education, 
notwithstanding its lecognised importance, was miseiably 
neglected m England, and quite as much, perhaps, in every 
part of Europe. Schools, kept by low-born illiberal pedants, 
teaching little, and that little ill, without regard to any judi- 
cious discipline or moial culture, on the one hand, or, on the 
other, a pietence of instruction at home under some ignorant 
and servile tutor, seem to have been the alternatives of our 
.juvenile gentry. Milton raised his voice against these faulty 
methods in his shoi t Tractate on Education. Tins abounds 
with bursts of his elevated spirit ; and sketches out a model 
of public colleges, wherein the teaching should be more com- 
prehensive, moie liberal, more accommodated to what he 
deems the great aim of education than what was in use. 
“ That,” he says, “ I call a complete and generous education 
which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnani- 
mously all the offices both private and public, of peace and 
war.” But when Milton descends to specify the course of 
studies he would recommend, it appeals singularly ill-chosen 
and impracticable, nearly confined to ancient waiters, even in 
, mathematics and other subjects where they could not be suffi- 
cient, and likely to leave the student very far from that 
aptitude for offices of war and peace wdnch he had held forth 
as the reward of Ins diligence. 

54. Locke, many years afterwards, tui ned his thoughts to 
education wath all the advantages that a strong un- 
Education derstanding and entire disinterestedness could give 
’ him , but, as we should imagine, wath some neces- 
sary deficiencies of experience, though we hardly perceive 
' much of them in his wiitiiigs. He looked on the methods 
usual in his age with seventy, or, some wmuld say, with pre- 
judice , yet I know not by what proof we can refute his tes- 
timony In his Treatise on Education, w'hich may be 
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reckoned an introductioii to that on the Conduct of the 
Understandjng since the latter is bet a Bcheme of that edu 
cation an adult person ahoold give himself, he has uttered to 
Bay the least, more good sense on the subject than will be 
found in any preceding wnter Locke was not like the 
pedants of his own or other ages, who think that to pour 
their wordj' book learning into the memory is the true disci 
pline of childhood The coltore of the intellectual and moral 
faculties in their most extensive sense, the health of the body, 
the accomplishments whidi common utihtv or social custom 
have rendered valoable, enter into his idea of the best model 
of education, conjointly at least with any knowledge that can 
be imparted by books The ancients bad vmtten in the 
same apint , m Xenophon m Plato, in Anstotle, the noble 
conception which Milton baa expressed, of forming the per 
feet man is always predominant over raero liierarv inalroc 
tion, if indeed the latter can be said to appear at all in their 
wntingB on this subject , but we bad bwme th^ dupes of 
schoolmasteTB m our nper joars, as we had been their slaves 
in onr youth Much has been wntten, and often wel) since 
tbe days of Locke , but he is the chief source from which 
has been aldcnately derived , and though the Emile is more 
attractive m manner, it may be doubtfol whether it is as 
rational and practicable os the Treatise on Education If 
tli^ have both the same defect, that their authors wanted 
snffiaeut observation of children, it is certain that the cautibn 
and Bonnd judgment of Locke have rescued him better from 
error 

65 Ihere are, indeed, from this or from other cansos 
several passages in the Treatise on Edncation to 
which we cannot give on unhesitating assent, Locke 
appears to have somewhat exaggerated the efficacy of educa- 
tion This 13 an error on the right aide in a w^k that aims 
nt persuasion m a practical matter , but we are now looking 
nt theoretical truth alone. ‘*I think 1 may say ’ he begins, 

' that of oil the men we meet wiUi nine parts of ten are 
what they are good or evil, useful or not, by their edacatio^T *■ 
It IS this which mokes the great difference in mankind. The 
little or almost inseniible impressions on our tender infhucics 
have \cTy im^ijant and lasting consequences , and there 'us 
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as in the fountains of some rivers, where a gentle application 
of the hand turns the flexible waters into channels that make 
them take quite contrary courses ; and by this little direction 
given them at first in the source, they receive different ten- 
dencies, and arrive at last at very remote and distant places ” 
“ I imagine,^^ he adds soon afterwards, “ the minds of chil- 
dren as easily turned this or that way as water itself.” * 

56. This passage is an instance of Locke’s unfortunate 
fondness for analogical parallels, which, as far as I have ob- 
seived, much more frequently obscure a philosophical theorem 
than shed any light upon it. Nothing -would be easier than 
to confirm the contrary proposition by such fanciful analogies 
from external nature. In itself, the position is hyperbolical 
to extravagance. It is no more disparagement to the uses of 
education, that it will not produce the like effects upon every 
individual, than it is to those of agriculture (I purposely use 
this sort of idle analogy) that we do not reap the same quan- 
tity of corn from every soil. Those who are conveisant with 
childien on a large scale vsnll, I believe, unanimously deny 
this levelling efficacy of tuition. The variety of characters 
even in children of the same family, where the domestic as- 
sociations of infancy have run in the same trams, and where 
many physical congenialities may produce, and ordinarily do 
produce, a moral resemblance, is of sufficiently frequent oc- 
currence to prove that in human beings there are mtnnsic 
dissimilitudes, which no education can essentially overcome. 
Among mere theorists, however, this hypothesis seems to be 
populai. And as many of these extend their notion of the 
plasticity of human nature to the effects of goverument and 
legislation, which is a sort of continuance of the same con- 
trolling power, they aie generally induced to disiegard past 
experience of human affairs, because they flatter themselves 
that under a more scientific administration, mankind will 
become something very different from what they have been. 

57 . In the age of Locke, if we may confide in what he 
tells us, the domestic education of children must have been of 
the worst kind. “ If we look,” he says, “into the common 

* Treatise on Education, §2 “ The men is owing more to their education 

difference,” he afterwards says, “ to be than to an-v thing else ” § 32 
found in the manners and abilities of • 

j- 
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management of clulJrcnVo aball have reason to wonder, m 
the CTcnt dissoluttneis of nmnnera which the world complains 
of, tliat there arc any footsteps at nil left of virtnc J -dLsirc 
to know wlrat vice can be named which parents nnd those 
nbont children do not season them \nth, and drop into tlicm 
the seeds of as often ns tlic> arc capable to rcecivo tJicm ” 
Tlio mode of treatment seems to lm\c been jtnssionatc and 
often barbarous sc\cnty nllcmatmg with foolish indulgence 
Their spirits were often broken down, nnd their nigonuonsncss 
dcstroved b) tlio former , their habits of self will nnd sen 
suaht) confirmed b) (ho latter Tins ivas the method pur 
sued h\ parents , but the pedagogues of course confined 
thcni5cl>c3 to tliur fatonnti, scheme of instruction nnd re- 
formation b) pnnialimcnL Dagnld Stomirt has nninmdvertcd 
on the ansttnij of Locke's rules of education • And tins 
IS ccrtainl) the case m sonic resjiccts IIo recommends that 
children shuald be taught to expect nothing because it mil 
give them pleasure, but only what mil be useful to them , a 
rule fit, in its ngid meaning to destroy tbc plcasorc of the 
present moment, iii the on!) penod of life that tbo present 
moment can be rcall) cnjo)ed No foilicr himself, Locko 
neither knew how ill a parent can spare llic Io\e of his child, 
nor how ill a duld can want the constant nnd practical sense 
of n parents love But if lit was led too far b} deprecating 
tile misclncvous indulgtnct lie liad somclimos \nlncsscd, ho 
made some amends bj Ins censures on the prctnlent disciphno 
of stnpcs Of tins Iio speaks wuli tbo disapprobation natural 
to a mind nlread) sdiooled in tlw linbits of reason and \nrtac t 
“1 ennnot think anj correction useful to a child where the 
shamo of sufTenng for lumng done amiss docs not work more 
upon him than the pain " Lsteem nnd disgrace arc tlio re- 
wards and punishments to whicli he principally looks And 
fiurdy tins is a noble foundation for moral disaphnc lie 

rreTuBlnny DlmrtiUoQ to Rmcj moprd matarr vbo btmrtr 

riop. DriUra. whh bh amtalortl nbnet; b* Tiiay 

f If Miiflt; cattM to Um bighrst plme Ullr n-oplt vba tcicaw d uma 
pitcb don prmi] «ad TOtk« • mr* lUctitt ctiudrm, bwvta* tbtT mabe fyi ^ 
Axn tbe pnwnt oaralf dnteniper U U doH« hoc gl • lb«n *ny trotibw i yet u 
eacn MogloQ la tb« room of U a irorm ls*t trill {rntmbly pror* m miraciJorubli 

non dugtrou* dnuM by bmkl g • thing to bUrricndi»n b« vlU b« all hli 
tlxmlnd; tod tbeti lo tbt pUc* of • lUttomtlmtbingtohlmtriftDdoibcn.” 
diwtderiy yoong ftHov ytjo btTt a krr JSI ^ 
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also recommends that children should he much with their 
‘parents, and allowed all reasonable hbeity. I cannot think 
that SteAvart^s phiase “hardness of character,” which he 
‘ accounts for by the early intercourse of Locke with the 
Puritans, is justly applicable to any thing that we know of 
him , and man)’- more passages in this very treatise might be 
adduced to prove his kindliness of disposition, than aauII ap- 
pear to any judicious person over-austere. He found, in fact, 
eveiy thing Avrong , a false system of reAvaid and punish- 
ment, a false AueAv of the objects of education, a false selection 
of studies, false methods of pursuing them. Wliere so much 
AA^as to be corrected, it Avas perhaps natural to be too sanguine 
about the effects of the lemedy. 

58. Of the old dispute as to public and pru^ate education 
he says, that both sides have their inconveniencies, but in- 
clines to prefer the latter, influenced, as is evident, rather by 
disgust at the state of oui schools than by any geneial prin- 
ciple.* For he insists much on the necessity of giving a boy 
a sufficient knowledge of what he is to expect in the world. 
“ The longer he is kept lioodAAunked, the less he Avill see 
when he comes abroad into open daylight, and be the more 
exposed to be a prey to himself and others.” But this expe- 
rience will, as IS daily seen, not be supplied by a tutor’s lec- 
tures, any more than by books ; noi can be given by any 
course save a public education. Locke urges the necessity of 
having a tutor Avell-bred, and with knowledge of the woild, 
the ways, the humours, the follies, the cheats, the faults of 
the age he is fallen into, and particulaily of the country he 
lives in, as of far more importance than his scholarship. 
“ The only fence against the Avorld is a thorough knowledge 
of It. . . . He that thinks not this of more moment to his son, 
and for Avhich he more needs a governoi, than the languages 
and learned sciences, forgets of how much more use it is to 
judge right of men and manage his affairs wisely Avith them, 
than to speak Greek'and Latin, and argue in mood and figure, 
or to have his head filled with the abstruse speculations of na^ 
tural philosophy and metaphysics ; nay, than to be well versed 
in Greek and Roman Avriters, though that be much better for 
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Q gentleman, than to bo a good PenpateCc or Cnrtestan , be * 
caase tbe*e anaent autbora obaervw and painted mankind 
well, and give the besrt light into that kind of knoi;\ ledge. 

He that goes into the eaBtcrn ports of Asm will find able and 
acceptable men without any of these , bat without virtue, 
knowledge of the world, and civility an accomplished and 
valuable man can be found nowhere ’ • 

59 It ifl to be remembered, that' the person whose educa- 
tion Locke undertakes to fashion is an En^ish gentleman 
Virtne, wisdom, breeding, and learning, are dwimble for such 
a one in their order, but the last not eo much os the restit 
It must he had, ho says, bat only as snbservfent to greater 
qualities. No objections have Wn more freqneritly raised 
against the scheme of Locke than on account of bis depreci 
ation of classical litemtare and of the stady of the learned 
languages. This is not wholly true , Latin he reckons obso- 
lutdy necessary for a gentleman, thon^ it is absnrd that 
those should learn Latin who are desired for tmdo, and 
never look again at a l^atio book t If ne lays not so moeb 
stress on Gi^k os a gentleman's study, thongb he by no 
means would abandon it, u ts because, in fact most gentlemen, 
especially in his age, have done very well withont it, and 
nothing can be deemed indispensable m education of a child, 
die want of which does not leave a manifest deficiency in the 
man “ No man,’ ho observee, ‘ can pass for a scholar who 
18 Ignorant of the Greek language But I am not here con 
sidenng of the education of a professed scholar, but of a 
g^tleman ’§ 

60 The peculiar metboda recommended by Locke m learn 
mg languages, espeanHy the Latm, appear to be of very 
doubtful utility, though some of them do not want strennons 
sopporters in the present day buch are the method of m 
terhneor translation the learning of mere words without 
grammar and above all, the practice of talking Latin with a 
tutor who speaks it well —a pheoix whom be has not shown 
us where to find U In general, he seems to underrate ^^ho 
(^ifficulty of acquiring what even he would call a competent 
learning, and what is of more importance, and no rare mis-* ^ 

5JK. t 5 iss- t S 5 ipJ. I 5i«. 
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take in those who write on this subject, to confound the ac- 
quisition of a language with the knowledge of its literature. 
The best ancient wiiteis both in orieek and Latin furnish so 
much of wise leflection, of noble sentiment, of all that is 
beautiful and salutary, that no one who has had the happiness 
to know and feel what they are, will desire to see their study 
excluded or stinted in its just extent, wherever the education 
of those who are to-be the fiist and best of the country is 
earned forward. And though by far the gi eater portion of 
mankind must, by the veiy force of terms, remain in the 
ranks of intellectual mediociity, it is an ominous sign of any 
times when no thought is taken for those who may rise 
beyond it. 

61. In e'very othei part of instiuctlon, Locke has still an 
eye to what is useful for a gentleman. French he justly 
thinks should be taught before Latin 5 no geometry is requiied 
by him beyond Euclid, but he recommends geography, his- 
tory and chronology, drawing, and what may be thought now 
as little necessary for a gentleman as Homer, the jurispru- 
dence of Grotius and Puflfendorf. He strongly urges the 
writing English well, though a thing commonly neglected ; 
and after speaking with contempt of the artificial systems of 
logic and rhetoric, sends the pupil to Chllhng^vo^th for the 
best example of reasoning, and to Tully for the best idea of 
eloquence. “ And let him lead those things that are well 
wilt 111 English to pel feet his style in the purity of our lan- 
guage.” * 

62. It would be to transcribe half this treatise, were we 
to mention all the judicious and minute observations on the 
management of children it contains. Whatever may have 
been Locke’s opportunities, he certainly availed himself of 
them to the utmost. It is as far as possible from a theo- 
retical book , and in many respects the best of modern times, 
such as those of the Edgeworth name, might pass for de- 
velopments of his principles. The patient attention to every 

r circumstance, a peculiar characteristic of the genius of Locke, 
IS in none of his works better displayed. His lules for the 
* health of children, though sometimes tiivial, since the subject 
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has been more regarded, his excellent advice as to checking 
effeminacy npd timoronsnesa, his observations on their cn ^ 
nosity, presnmption, idlen^te, 6 n their plays and recreations, 
bespeak an intense, though calm, love of truth and goodness , 
a quality which few have possessed more folly or known so 
well how to exert as this admirable philosopher 

6 S No one bad cond08cende<l tot spare any thoughts for 
female education, till Feaelon, in 1 () 88 , publish^ his 
earliest work Surl’Edncation dee Fllles This was 
the occasion of his appointment as preceptor to- the 
grandchildren of Louis XIV , for much of this tr^tisc, and 
perhaps the most valnable part, is eqoaJly applicable to both 
sexes It may be compared with that of Locke, written 
neaily at the same Qme, and bearing a great resemblance m 
its spint. Both have the edocadon of a polished and high 
bred class, rather than of scholars, before tnem \ and Fenelon 
rarely loses sight of his peculiar object, or gives apy rule 
which 18 not capable of b^ng pracdsM in female odocation 
In many respei^ he coinades with our Enghah philosopher, 
and obsenes with him that a child leoms mnen before be 
speaks, so that the caldvadon of his moral qualities can hardly 
b^n too Boon Both complain of the seventy of parents, 
and deprecate the mode of bnnging op by ponishmenu Both 
advise the exhibition of virtue and religion in pleasing lights, 
and censure the austere doginabsro with which they were m 
cnlcated, before the mind was sufficiently developea to appre- 
hend them But the charactenstic sweetness of Fenelon'a 
disposition 28 oftea shoirn ?a contrast with the Bomewhat etem 
inflexibility of Locke His theory is uniformly indulgent , 
his method of education is a labour of love , a desire to ren 
der children happy for the time as well as aftenvarda, rans 
through his book, and he may perhaps bo considered the 
founder of that sidiool which has endeavonred to dissipate the 
terrors and dry the tears of childhoods “ I have seen, he 
says, many children who have learned to read m play , 
w© have only to read entertaining stones to them out of a* 
book and insensibly teach them the letters, they will soon 
doBire to go for theoiselves to the source of their amusement,^ J 
“ Books shoold be given them well bound and gilt, with good 
engravings, clear types , for all that captivates ^e imagination 
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facilitates study j the choice should he such as contain short 
and mai vellous stoi les.” These details are now trivial, but in 
the days of Feneloii they may have been otherwise. 

64<. In several passages he displays not only a judicious 
spirit, but an obsei vation that must have been long exeicised. 
“ Of all the qualities we perceive in children,” he remarks, 
“ there is only one that cau be ti usted as likely to be dui able, 
which is sound judgment , it always grows with then growth, 
if it is well cultivated , but the giace of childhood is effaced ; 
its vivacity is extinguished ; even its sensibility is often lost, 
because their own passions and the intercourse of others in- 
sensibly harden the hearts of young persons who enter into 
the world.” It is, therefoie, a solid and just way of thinking 
which we should most value and most improve, and this not 
by any means less in girls than in the other sex, since their 
duties and the occupations they are called upon to fill do not 
less require it. Hence he not only deprecates an excessive 
taste for dress, but, with more originality, points out the 
danger of that extreme delicacy and refinement which incapa- 
citate women for the ordinary affairs of life, and give them a 
contempt for a country life and rural economy. 

65. It will be justly thought at present, that he discourages 
too much the acquisition of knowledge by women. “ Keep 
their minds,” he says m one place, “ as much as you can 
within the usual limits, and let them understand that the 
modesty of then sex ought to shrink fiom science with almost 
as much delicacy as from vice.” This seems, however, to be 
confined to science or philosophy in a strict sense , for he 
permits aftei wards a larger compass of reading. Women 
should write a good hand, understand orthography and the 
four rules of arithmetic, which they -unll want in domestic 
affairs. To these he requires a close attention, and even 
recommends to women an acquaintance with some of the 
common forms and maxims of law. Greek, Roman, and 
French history, with the best travels, will be valuable, and 
keep them fiom seeking pernicious fictious. Books also of 
' "eloquence and poetry may be read with selection, taking care 
> to avoid any that i elate to love; music and painting may be 
taught with the same precaution The Italian and Spanish 
languages are of no use but to enlarge their knowledge of 
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dangbroas books; Latin is better as tlic langtiQfro^of Uhj 
charch j Int this ho %roalil recommend onl} for girls of good 
sense and discreet condncl, who will make uo display of the 
ncqaisition 


Sect II — Os Political PniLOSoriir 


Pt^ffniarf — Spvm» — lU r r iM f^tm t Ocma-^ Lrtde m CormohnU — 
PfiTdtetd Efomamj 

GO In the seventh book of PufTcndorf *8 great work, he comes 
to political plidosoph), towards ^^hlcll nc lind been 
gmdoally tending for some time, pnmar) societies, 
or tlioM of families, lending tlic xva) to the consider 
ntion of mnl go\cmnicnL Grotius demos the ongin of this 
from the natural soaobleness of mankind Put tins, ns Puf 
fendorf remarks, ma) be satisfied b) the jinmar) soaetics. 
The real cause was cxpencnce of the injuries whidi one 
man can inflict on another * And, after n prolix disquisition, 
he concludes that cimI soactx must ha\c been constituted, 
first, b) n co\enant of n number of men, each with eacli, to 
form n commomN*eaIlh, and to be bound b} tlio majonlj, in 
whidi pnniory co^eaaDt the) must bo unanimous, tlmt is, 
cverv dissentient would retain lus imtnral liberty ; next, b) a 
resolution or decree of the nmjonty, tliat certain rulers slrnll 
gov cm the rest , ond,lastly,bya8econd covenant between tlicso 
rulers and the rest, one promising to take care of the public 
weal, and tho other to obc) lawful commands t This cov etinnt 
as ho attempts to show, exists oven m a deniocracv, tliougli 
It IS less evident tlian in other forms Hobbes Imd admitted 
the first of tlicse covenants, but denied tho second , Bar 
beyrac, the able commentator on PuCTcndorf, lias done exactly 
tho reverse A state once formed may be conceived to exist 
08 one person, mth a single will, represented b) tliat of tho 
Boveragn, wherever tho sovereignty ma) be placed This 
fiovereignt) is founded on the covenants, and is not conferred, 
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except indirectly like eveiy otlier liuman power, by God. 
Puffendorf heie combats the opposite opinion, winch church- 
men were as pi one to hold, it seems, in Germany as m 
Eno^land.* 

67. The legislative, punitive, and judiciary powers, those 
of making war and peace, of appointing magistrates, and 
levying taxes, are so closely connected that no one can be 
denied to the sovereign. As to his right in ecclesiastical 
matters, Puffendorf leaves it for others to determine. I lie 
seems m this pait of the work too favourable to unlimited 
monaichy, declaring himself against a mixed government. 
The soveieign powei must be 11 responsible, and cannot be 
bound by the law which itself has given. He even denies 
that all government is intended for the good of the governed 
— a position strangely inconsistent with his theory of a 
covenant — but he contends that, if it were, this end, the 
public good, may be more probably discerned by the prince 
than by the people. $ Yet he admits that the exorbitances of a 
prince should be restrained by certain fundamental laws, and 
holds, that having accepted such, and ratified them by oath, 
he is not at liberty to break them , arguing, with some 
apparent inconsistency, against those who maintain such 
limitations to be inconsistent with monarchy, and even re- 
commending the institution of councils, without whose con- 
sent certain acts of the soveieign shall not be valid. This 
can only be leconciled with Ins former declaration against a 
mixed sovereignty, by the distinction familiar to our own 
constitutional lawyers, between the joint acts of A. and B., 
and the acts of A. with B.’s consent. But this is a little too 
technical and unreal for philosophical politics. Govern- 
ments not reducible to one of the three simple forms he calls 
irregular , such as the Roman republic or German empire. 
But theie may be systems of states, 01 aggregate communi- 
ties, either subject to one king by different titles, or united 
by federation. He inclines to deny that the majority can 
bind the minority in the latter case, and seems to take it for 
gi anted that some of the confedeiates can quit the league at 
pleasure. § 

68. Sovereignty over persons cannot be acquiied, strictly 
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spcokragi b} seimro or occupation, ns in ibc case of lands, 
and requires, cren after couquest, tbcir consent to obc) , 
which will bo given, in order to secure thcmscUcs from the 
other rights of war It is a problem whether, aflor nn un 
lUBt conquest, the forced consent of the ]ico)dc can gne tv 
lawful title to sovereigntj Puffendorf distinguishes between 
a monarchy and a republic tlius unjustly subilnetl In tlio 
former ease, so long as the lawful heirs exist or presen o 
their claim, the duty of restitution contmnes Dut m the 
latter, as the people maj live os trnppil) under a nionardi) os 
under a rcpnblic, he thinks that an usurper li-vs onij to treat 
tlicm well, wnthout scrapie os to his title If he oppresses 
tliem, no course of jears will moke his title lawful, or bind 
tliem in consaence to obc), length of possession being only 
length of injury If a sovereign has been justly divested of 
hia power, tlic communi^ becomes iinmcdiaiel) free, but if 
by unjast rebellion his right continues till by silence lit has 
appeared to abandon it* 

Go Evcit one will agree that a lawful rnlcr mnst not be 
opposed within the limits of his antliont) But let us pat 
the case that lie should command wlrnt is unlawful or mal 
treat his subjects Wliatcvcr Hobbes mav sa\ a au^ect 
may bo injnrw by Ins sovereign But we sliould bear minor 
injuncs patient]), ond in the worst eases avoid personal 
resistance Those arc not to be listcueil to wlio assert that a 
king, degenerating into a tjTant, mnjr be resisted and punished 
by his people lie admits only a right of self-defence, if ho 
manifestly becomes a public enemy in nl! tins bo seems to 
go qnito os far os Grrotms himself Tlie next question is os 
to the right of invaders and usurpers to obedience This, it 
will be observed, he Imd already lu some measure discussed j 
bntPaflendorf is neither stnet in mUbod, nor free from repe- 
titions He labours mucli about the rights of the lawful 
pnnee insisting npon them, where the subjects liavo promised 
allegiance to tno usurper Tine, ho thinks, must bo deemed 
teraporaiy until the legitimate sovereign has recovered his 
dominions Bnt what may be done towards promoting tlift 
end by such as have swqra hdeli^ to the actual ruler, ho 
does not inbrnate-f 
a7 
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7O; Civil laws are such as emanate from the supreme 
power, with respect to things left mdilFerent by the laws of 
God and natuie. What chiefly belongs to them is the form 
and method of acquiring rights or obtaining redress for 
wrongs. If we give the law of nature all that belongs to it, 
and take away from the civilians what they have hitheito en- 
grossed and promiscuously tieated, we shall bung the civil 
law to a much'narrowei compass ; not to say that at present 
whenever the latter is deficient we must have recourse to the 
law of natuie, and that therefore in all commonwealths the 
natural' laws supply the defects of the civil.* He argues 
against Hobbes’s tenet that the civil law cannot be contraiy 
to the law of nature ; and that what shall be deemed theft, 
murder, or adultery, depends on the former. The subject is 
bound generally not to obey the unjust commands of his sove- 
reign , but in the case ot war he thinks it, on the whole, 
safest, considering the usual difficulties of such questions, 
that the subject should serve, and throw the responsibility 
before God on the pnnce.t In this problem of casuistry, 
common usage is wholly against the stricter theory, 

71. Punishment may be defined an evil inflicted by autho- 
rity upon view of antecedent transgression.! Hence exclu- 
sion, on political grounds, from public office, or sepaiation of 
the sick for the sake of the healthy, is not punishment. It 
does not belong to distnbutive justice, nor is the magistrate 
bound to apportion it to the malignity of the offence, though 
this is usual. Supeiior authority is necessary to punishment; 
and he differs from Grotius by denying that we have a right 
to avenge the injuries of those who have no claim upon us. 
Punishment ought never to be inflicted without the prospect 
of some advantage from it , eithei the correction of the offen- 
der, or the prevention of his repeating the offence. But ex- 
ample he seems not to think a direct end of punishment, 
though It should be regarded in its infliction. It is not neces- 
sary that all offences which the law denounces should be ac- 

^"tually punished, though some jurists have questioned the 
right of paidon. Punishments ought to be measured accord- 
ing to the object of the crime, the injury to the commonwealth, 

\ 
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nod the nmlico of tho delinquent -Hence ofTcnccs against 
God should be deemed most cnminnl, and next, such os dis- 
turb the state , then whatever affect life, the pence or honour 
of families, pntTite property or reputation, follownug the scale 
of the Decalogue* But though all enmes do not require 
equal seventy, an exact proportion of penalties is not required 
Most of this chapter exhibits the vncillafmg, indistinct, and 
almost self-contradictory resolutions of difficulties so frequent 
in Poffendorf Ho concludes by establishing a great truth, 
that no man can bo justly punished for tho offence of another, 
not even n community for the acts of their forefathers, not 
\nth 8 tanding their fictitioaa immortality • 

72 After somo diapters on tlic law of nations, Pnffen 
dorf condudea with discussing tho cessation of subjection 
This may ordioanly be by voluntarily removing to nnotlicr 
state with perniission of tho sovereign And if no law or 
enstom iDtmcres, the subject has a nght to do this at his 
discretion The state has not n nght to oxpc) atieens with 
out some offcaee* It loses all aothonty over a banished man 
He eondudes by considenng the rare enso of so great a 
diminutioa of tho people, as to raise a doubt of their pohncnl 
identity t 

73 The political portion of this large work is not, ns will 
appear, very fertile m original or sagacious rellcc- 

tion, A greater dc^ee of both, thougn by no means 
accompanied with a sound theory, distmguishes tho Political 
Treatise of Spinosa, one whidi must not be confounded ^vlth 
the TFieofogico-pofiticaf XVcatisc,a very different work fn this 
he undertakes to show how a state unaer a regal or nnstocratic 
government ought to be constituted so os to secure tho 
tranquillity and freedom of tlio atircns Wliethcr Spinosa 
borrowed bis theory on tho ongin of government from 
Hobbes, la perhaps hard to determine he seems acquainted 
with the treatiao De Gre , but tho philosophical system of 
both was such os, in minds habituated like theirs to dose 
reasoning, could not lead to any other result. Political 
theory, as Spinosa jostlg observes, is to bo founded on our^ 
eipenenco of human kind as it is, and on no visionary 
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notions of an Utopia or golden age^ and hence politicians of 
practical knowledge have written better on these subjects 
than philosophers. We must treat of men as liable to 
passions, prone more to revenge than to pity, eager to rule 
and to compel others to -act like themselves, more pleased 
with having done harm to others than with procuring their 
own good. Hence no state wherein the public affairs are 
intrusted to any one’s good faith can be secure of their due 
administration , but means should be devised that neither 
reason nor passion should induce those who govern to 
obstruct the public weal , it being mdiflPerent by what mo- 
tive men act if they can be brought to act for the common 
good. 

74. Natural law is the same as natural power ; it is that 
which the laws of nature, that is the order of the world, 
give to each individual. Nothing is forbidden by this law, 
except what no one desires, or what no one can perform. 
Thus no one is bound to keep .the faith he has plighted any 
longer than he will, and than he judges it useful to himself j 
for he has not lost the power of breaking it, and power is 
right in natural law. But he may easily perceive that the 
power of one man in a state of nature is limited by that of 
all the rest, and in effect is reduced to nothing ; all men 
being naturally enemies to each other , while, on the other 
hand, by uniting their force, and establishing bounds by com- 
mon consent to the natural powers of each, it becomes really 
more effective than while it was unlimited. This is the 
principle of civil government , and now the distinctions of 
just and unjust, right and wrong, begin to appear. 

7 ^. The right of the supreme magistrate is nothing but 
the collective rights of the citizens j that is, their powers. 
Neither he nor they in then natural state can do wrong , but 
after the institution of government,' each citizen may do 
wrong by disobeying the magistrate ; that, in fact, being the 
test of wrong. He has not to inquire whether the com- 
mands of the supreme power are just or unjust, pious or 
ilfipious , that IS, as to action, for the state has no jurisdic- 
tion over his judgment. 

76. Two independent states are naturally enemies, and 
may make war on each other whenever they please. If they 
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make peace or nllinncc, it is do longer binding thnn tho 
caose, that is, hope or fear in tho contracting parties, sliall 
endure All this is founded on tho universal la\r of nature, 
tho desire of preserving ourselves , ivhidi, whether men are 
conscioQS of It or no, animates all their actions Spinosa in 
this, os in his other WTitings, is more fearless than Hobbes, 
and thongh ho somctimca may throw n light ^cll oicrhis 
nbjaration of moral and rcli^oos pnnaple, it is frequcntl) 
placed in a more prominent new than Ins English precursor 
in the same system had deemed it seenns to exhibit. Vet 
80 flfight 18 often lha connexion between tlicorctical tenots 
and humon practice, that Spinosa boro the character of a 
virtuons and bcnm’olent man AVc do not know, indeed, 
how far ha was placed in arcnmstanccs to pat his fiddit) to 
the test In this trcatiso of politics, especially m tho broad 
assertion that good faith is only to bo presen-ed so long ns 
It IS advanto^us, ho Icatcs i\hidimvc] and Hobbes at some 
distance, and may be reckoned the roost phlegmaUcnlly im- 
padent of tho whole school 

77 Thfi contract or fandamctiln) larni, ho proceeds, ac 
cordiag to wliicli the mnltitudo transfers its nglit to a king 
or a senate, may unquestionably bo broken, when it is ad« 
vontageons to tho whole to do 8 o But Spinosa denies to 
pnvate atircns tho nght of judging concerning the public 
good in such a point, reserving, apparentiw to the supremo 
mopistrate an nldmato power of broking the conditions upon 
which he was chosen Notwithstanding this dangerous nd 
mission, he strongly protests against intrusting absointe power 
to any one man , and observes, in onswer to tho common 
nrgnracnt of the stability of despotism, ns in tho instance of 
the Turkish monarchy, that if horbansro slavery and deso- 
lation are to bo called peace, nothing can be more wretched 
than peace itself Nor is this solo power of one man a thing 
so possible as wo imagine , the kings who seem most despotic 
trusting tho public safety and their own to counsellors and 
favonntet, often the wnrst and weakest m the state 

78 He next proceeds to his scheme of a w'ell regulated 
monarchy, which is in some mcasnre on^nol and 
iDgemoua The people aro to be divided into fanii 

lies, by which he seems to mean something like the 
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of Attica. From eacli of these, counsellors, fifty yenis of 
age, are to be chosen by the king, succeeding in a rotation 
quinquennial, or less, so as to form a numerous senate. This 
assembly is to be consulted upon all public affairs, and the 
king IS to be guided by its unanimous opinion. In case, 
however, of disagreement, the different piopositions being 
laid before the king, he may choose that of the miiioiity, 
piovided at least one hundred counsellors have recommended 
It. The less remarkable provisions of this ideal polity it 
would be waste of time to mention ; except that he advises 
that all the citizens should be armed as a militia, and that the 
principal towms should be fortified, and, consequent!}", as it 
seems, in their power. A monarchy thus constituted uould 
probably not degenerate into the despotic form. Spinosa 
appeals to the ancient government of Aragon, as a proof of 
the possibility of carrying his theory into execution. 

79. From this imaginaiy monarchy he comes to an aristo- 
ciatical republic. Iii this he seems to have taken Venice, 
the idol of theoretical politicians, ns his primary model, but 
with such deviations as affect the whole sclieme of govern- 
ment. He objects to the supremacy of an elective doge, 
justly observing that the precautions adopted in the election 
of that magistrate show tlie danger of the office itself, which " 
was rather letaiued in the aristocratical polity as an ancient 
institution than from any persuasion of its usefulness. But 
the most lemarkable discrepancy between the anstocracy of 
Spinosa and that of Venice is that his great council, which 
ought, as he stiongly urges, not to consist of less than 5000, 
the gieatness of its number being the only safeguard against 
the close oligarchy of a few families, is not to be heieditai}", 
but its vacancies to be filled up by self-election. In this elec- 
tion, indeed, he considers the essence of aristocracy to con- 
sist, being, as is implied in its meaning, a goveinment by the 
best, who can only be pronounced such by the choice of many. 
It is singulai that he never adveits to popular representation, 
of which he must have known examples. Democracy, on 
the contrary, he defines to be a government where political 
power falls to men by chance of birth, or by some means 
which has lendeied them citizens, and who can claim it as 
then light, without regard to the choice of others. And a 
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democracy, accordiog to Spinosa, may enat, jJ* the law shonld 
limit this pnvil^e of power to the eemors id age, or to the 
eldeTbranchefl of families, or to those who pay a certain 
amoont in taxation , although the numbers enjoying it should 
be a smaller portion of the community than in on anstocrncy 
of the form he has recommendedL His treatise breaks off 
near the beginning of the chapters intended to delineate the 
best model of democracv> which he declares to be one wherein 
all persons, m their own power, and not infamous by crime, 
should have a share in the public government. I do not 
know that it can be inferred from the wntings of Spinosa, 
nor IS his authonty, perhaps, sufficient to render the question 
of any interest, to which of the three plans devised by him 
as the beat in their respective forms, he would have ascribed 
the preference. 

80 The condition of France irader Lonis XTV was not 
very tempting to specnlators on pohdcal theory 
Whatever short remarks may be found in those huoi». 
excellent wnten on other subjects who distinguish 
this period, we can select oo one book that faDs readily mto 
this class For Telemaqne we mnst find another place It 
18 scarcely worth while to mention the political discourses 
* on Tacitas, by Amelot de la Hoossaye ^ese are a tedious 
and pedantic runmug commentary on Taatos, affecting to 
deduce general pnuaplee, but mncb unlike the short and 
poignant observations of Machiavel nnd Bacon A whole 
volume on the reign alone of Tibenus and printed at Paris, 
IS not hkely to repay a render’s trouble , at least I have 
found nothing in it above the common level I have no ac- 
goaintance with the other pobtical wntings of Amelot de la 
Hbussaye, one of those who thought they could make great 
•discovenes by analysing the constitution of Vemce and other 
states 

81 England, thrown at the commencement of this pcnod 
upon the resources of her own invention to replace 
nu ancient monarchy by something new, and nch at 
that time ra reflecting as well as learned men, with 
an onshackled press, and a growing disdain of anthonty aa 
opposed to argument, was the natural soil of pobtical theory 
The earliest frrat was Sir James Harrington’s Oceana, pub- 
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lisbed in 1656 . Tliis onro famous book is a political allc- 
pl’oiy, partly sup’gcsted, pcibaj)s, by tbo Dodona’s Gio\c of 
Howell, or by Baidak’s Arq;eins, and <i few other fictions of 
tbe pieceding age. His Oceana represents Bngland, tbc 
history of wliicb is shadowed out w'llb fictitious names J3ut 
this is ])iehminaiy to tbe gre.it objict, tbe scb(*me of a new' 
commonwe.iltb, wbicb, under tbe auspices of Olpb.ms jMeira- 
letor, tbc Lord Aicbon, me.ining, of course, Cromwell, not 
as be w'as, but as lie ought to have been, tbe autboi feigns 
to li.avc been estabbsbed. Tbe\.irious laws and constitutions 
of tins ])obty oceujiy tbe wdiole woilc. 

82. Tbc leading ])nneiple of Harrington is tliat power 
depends on property ; denying tbe common s.iyiiig, that 
knowledge oi prudence is pow'er. But tins propert} must 
be in land, “ because, as to property pioducing empiie, it is 
lequired that it should b.a\e somi* cert.ain root oi foot-bold, 
wLicb excejit in land it c.innot b.i\e, being otbeniise, ns it 
W'cre, upon tbe W'lng. Neveitbeless in such cities ns subsist 
mostly by trade, and li.ive little or no land, .as Holl.ind and 
Genoa, tbc b.dance of tre.asurc may be equal to that of bind ” ’ 
Tbe Law' fi.Miig tbc b.alance of lands is c.alled bv him agna- 
rian , and watbout an agrarian law, be bolds tb.it no go\ern- 
ment, wdietber monartlnc.al, .instocratic, or popiilai, li.is any 
long duiatioii’ tins is ratlici pai.idoMC.al , but Ins distiibution 
of lands vanes according- to tbe form of tbc coinmonwealtb. 
In one best constituted the possession of lands is limited to 
2000/. a ye.ar , wdncli, of coiiise, in Ins time w.as a much 
gi eater estate than at present 

83. Harrington’s gener.al scheme of a good goveniment is 
one “ est.abbsbed upon an equal agrarian arising into tbe 
supeistructuie, or three oiders, tbe senate debating and pro- 
posing, tbe jieople lesolving, and tbe m.agisti.acy executing 
by an equal rotation through tbe suffr.age of the jieople given 
by tbe ballot.” His moie p.aiticulai form of polity, devised 
for his Oceana, it w^ould be tedious to give in detail : tbe le- 
suit IS a model ate aristocracy, propeity, tbougb under tbe con- 
tiol of Ins agrarian, wdneb prevents its excess, liaving so great 
a share in the elections that it must predominate. But it 
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IS nn aristocracy of what we ahoDld call the middle ranks, 
and might not be un6t for n small state. In general it 
may'be said of Hamngton that he is prolix, doll, pedantic, 
yet feeldotn profound , but sometimes redeems himself by just 
observations Xike most tbeoreticnl politicinns of that age 
he had an excessive admiration for the repubhn of Venice * 

other political wntings ore lo the same spirit us the 
Oceana, but still less interesting 

84 The manly rcpobhcanisin of Hamngton, thoagh somt- 
times visionary and perhaps impracticable, shines by rto iMi A * 
companson ivith a very opposite theory which bav 
mg been countenanced m the early part of the century by onr 
clergy, revived with additional favoor after the Restoration 
This was maintained in the Patnarcha of Sir Robert Filmer, 
written, as it yipeara, m the ragn of Charles I bat not 
published tin 1680, at a time when very high notions of 
royal prerogative were as well received by one party as they 
were indignantly rgected by another The ogert, as the 
author declares, m'Es to prove that the hrst kings were fathers 
of families , that it is annatoral for the people to gorem or to 
choose governors , that positive laws do not infringe the na 
tnml and fntherly power of kings He refers the tenet of 
natural hberty and the popular ongm of government to %tho 
schoolmen tulowrog that all papists and the reformed divines 
have imbibed it, but deojnng tlmt it is found m the fathers. 
He seems, however, to claim the credit of an onginnl hypo- 
thesis , those who ha\e vnidicated the rights of kings m most 
points not having thought of this but vnth one consent ad 
mitted the uatur^ hber^ and equality of mankind It is 
certain nevertheless, that the patriarchal theory of govern 
meut as the basis of actual right was laid down ns explicitly 
ns by himself in what is call^ Bishop Overall s Convocation 
Book at the beginning of the rejgu of James I But this 
book bad not been pubhshed when rilmer wrote Hia aigu 
ments are singularly insufBaent , he quotes nothing but a few^, 
irrelevant tests from Genesis , he seems not to have known ** 

** If I be wiBliry to rir* to twtvitbctmiGBK the diffinoce that It In 

* »onld etody poutK*, kt hba ewy poUcy ngbt o< •ny {mnumeut 

BsJcntcod Tcoket be uot andmUndt In Um Twld. IlaniostoQi Work^ 
Ttnfce rijbt, tball go ntArat to jndge p, feS. 
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at all the sti eiigth, whatever it may he, of his own case, and 
it IS haidly possible to find a more trifling and feeble work. 
It had however the advantage of opportunity to be received 
by a party with approbation. 

85. Algernon Sidney was the fiist who devoted his time 
Sidney’s ^0 a refutation of this patnarchal theory, propounded 
?n Govern- it was, iiot as a plausible liypothesis to explain 

the origin of civil communities, but as a paramount 
title, by virtue of which all actual sovereigns, who were not ma- 
nifest usurpers, were to reign with an unmitigated despotism. 
Sidney’s Discourses on Government, not published till 1698, 
aie a diffuse leply to Filmer. Tliey contain indeed many 
chapters full of historical learning and judicious reflection ; 
yet the constant anxiety to refute that which needs no refu- 
tation lenders them a little tedious. Sidney does not con- 
demn a limited monarchy like the English, but his partiality 
IS foi a form of republic which would be deemed too aristo- 
cratical for our popular theories. 

86. Locke, immediately after the Revolution, attacked the 

zocic on more brevity, and laid down Ins own 

Govern- Celebrated theory of ffoveinment. The fundamental 

mcnt •' ^ 

principle of Filmei is, that paternal authority is na- 
turally absolute. Adam received it from God, exeicised it 
over his own childien, and transmitted it to the eldest born 
foi ever. This assumption Locke combats lather too dif- 
fusely according to oui notions. Filmel had not only to show 
this absolute monarchy of a lineal ancestor, but his power of 
transmitting it in course of piimogeniture. Locke denies 
that theie is any natuial right of this kind, maintaining the 
equality of childien. The incapacity of Filmer renders his 
discomfituie not difficult. Locke, as will be seen, acknow- 
ledges a certain de facto authority in fathers of families, and 
possibly he might have found, as indeed he seems to admit, 
considerable traces of a regard to pnmogeniture in the early 
• ages of the world. It is the question of natural light with 
which he is here concerned ; and as no proof of this had been 
offered, he had nothing to answer. 

87 . In the second part of Locke’s Treatise on Civil Go- 
vernment, he proceeds to lay down what he holds to be the 
true principles upon which society is founded. A state of 
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nature w a state of perfect frecUom and c^^iditj ^ but within 
the bounds of the law of nature, which obliges every one, and 
renders a state of liberty no stnto of licence. And tlio cxc 
cation of this law, in each a etnte, is put into every one a 
hands, so that ha may punish trangresBors against it, not 
merely by way of reparation for hia own tvrongs, but for 
those of others “ Every offence that can bo committcrl 
in the state of nature may, ip the state of nature, he puuisliod 
equally, and os far forth, os it may in n commonweallh,” 
And not only independent commonities, but all men, os ho 
thmlcs, till they voluotanly enter into somo society, arc in a 
stale of nature * 

88 "Whoever dct^arcs by word or action a settled design 

against another’s life, puts himstlf in a state of war against 
him, and exposes lus own life to be taken awny, either by 
the other party, or by any one nho shall espouse Ins cause. 
And ho who endeavours to obtain absolute power over an 
other, may be constnacd to ha\o a design on his life, or at 
least to take umiy his poperty Where lows premil, they 
must deterrame the punishment of those who injure others, 
but if the law is silenced, U is bard to think but that tlio ap- 
peal to Heaven returns, and tho aggressor may be treated os 
one in a state of war t r 

89 Natural liberty is freedom from any supenor power 
except the law of nature Cinl liberty is freedom from tho 
dominion of any authority except that winch a legislature, 
established by consent of tbo commonwealth, shall conhrm 
No man, according to Lodee, can by Ins own consent cnslavo 
himsdf, or give power to another to take awny Ins life. For 
slavery, in a strict sense, is but a continuauce of Uie stnto of 
war between a conqueror and hie captive.t 

90 The excellent chapter on property which follows 
would be sufficient, if all Locke’s other wntiugs had penshed 
to leave him nvhigh name m plulosophy Nothing can bo 
more luminous than his dodoction of Uio natural pght of prp-^ 
perty from labour, not merely in gnthenng the fruits (5/ tho ^ 
earth, or catching wild auirotus, but in the cultivation of land, 
for which occupancy is but the preliminary, and gives os it 
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were an inchoate title. “As much land as a man tills, plants, 
improves, cultivates, and can use the product of, so much is 
his propel ty. lie by his labour does, as it were, inclose it 
from the common.” Wliatevcr is beyond the scanty limits 
of individual or family labour, has been appropriated under 
the authority of civil society. But labour is the primary basis 
of natural right. Nor can it be thought unreasonable that 
labour should confer an exclusive right, when it is remem- 
bered how much of every thing’s value depends upon labour 
alone. “ Whatever bread is more worth tlian acorns, wine 
than w'atei, and cloth or silk tlian leaves, skins, or moss, 
that IS w'holly ownng to labour and industry.” The supe- 
iioiity in good sense and satisfactory elucidation of his prin- 
ciple, wdiich Locke has manifested in this important chapter 
over Grotius and Putfendorf, w'lll strike those who consult 
those wTiters, or look at the brief sketch of their theoiies in 
the foregoing pages It is no less contrasted wnth the puerile 
rant of Rousseau against all teintorial propel ty. Tliat pro- 
perty owes its origin to occupancy accomp.inicd wnth labour, 

IS now generally admitted , the care of cattle being of course 
to be considered as one species of labour, and requiring at 
least a tempoiary owmeiship of the soil.^ 

91 Locke, after acutely remaiking that the common ar- 
guments for the pow'^er of a father over his children would 
extend equally to the mother, so that it should be called pa- 
rental pow'^ei, reverts to the tiain of leasoning in the first 
book of this treatise against the legal authority of fathers. 
What they possess is not derived fiom generation, but from 
the care they necessarily take of the infant child, and during 
his minority ; the pow'^er then terminates, though reverence, 
support, and even compliance aie still due. Children are also 
held in subordination to then parents by the institutions of 
property, which commonly make them dependent both as to 
maintenance and succession. But Locke, which is w^orthy 
^to be remarked, inclines to deiive the origin of civil govern- 
ment 'from the patriarchal authoi ity , one not strictly coercive, 
yet voluntarily conceded by habit and family consent. “ Thus 
the natural fathers of families, by an insensible change, be- 
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camo the politic moiiarcha of them too , and ns they chanced 
to live long, and leave worthy and nblo hears for several suc- 
cessions or otherwise, so they laid the foundations of here- 
ditary or elective kingdoms * 

D2 The necessity that man shonld not live alone, pro- 
duced the primary society of husband and wifc^ pareSnt and 
children, to which that of master and servant was early added , 
^vhethe^ of freemen engaging their service for hire, or of 
slaves taken m lust war, who arc b) tho nght of nature sub- 
ject to the absolute dominion of the captor Such a family 
may sometimes resemble a Iittlo commonwealth by its numbers, 
but IS essentially distinct from one, because its chief has no 
imperial power of life and death except over his slaves, nature 
having given him none over hie children, though all men hn\o 
a nght to punish breaches of the law of nature in others ac- 
cording to tho offence But this natural power tlicy quit and 
resi^ into tho hands of tho commonitr, when a\^l society is 
instituted , and it is in this union of the several nghts of its 
members that tho legislative nght of tho commouwenltli con 
sists, whether this be dono by general consent nt tho first 
formation of government, or by the ndhcsion which nny indi 
vidunl may givo to one already established By eitiicr of 
these ways men pass from a state of nature to one of political 
society, mogistrato haviug now tliot power to redress lu- 
jone*, which bud previously been each man's nght. Hence 
absolute, monarchy, m Lockes opinion, is no form of avil 
W.Vig vftr vtf JnvrAy Vo 

to, the sovereign is stil in a state of natore with regard to 
hifl aul5ectfi.t 

93 A community is formod by the unummoos consent of 
any body of men , but when tlius become one body, tho deter 
mination of the majonty must bind tho rest, cite it would not 
be one. Unanimity, after a community is once formed, can 
no longer be required, but this consent of men to form a civil 
society ifl that which oJouo did or could give beginning ttf^an^ 
lawful government m the world It is idle to ol^ect that we 
have no records of tudi on event, for few commonwwdths 
preserve the tradition of their own infancy j and whatever we 
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do know of the oiigin of particular states gives indications of 
this mode of union. Yet he again inclines to deduce the 
usual origin of civil societies from imitation of patriarchal 
authoiity, which having been recognised by each family in 
the aibitration of disputes and even punishment of offences, 
was transferred with more readiness to some one person, as 
the father and representative head of the infant community. 
He even admits that this authority might tacitly devolve upon 
the eldest son. Thus the first governments weie monarchies, 
and those ivith no express limitations of power, till exposure 
of Its abuse gave occasion to social laws, or to co-ordinate autho- 
rity. In all this he follows Hooker, from the first book of 
whose Ecclesiastical Polity he quotes largely in Ins notes.’^ 

94. A difficulty commonly raised against the theory of 
compact IS, that all men being born under some government, 
they cannot be at liberty to erect a new one, or even to make 
choice whether they will obey or no. This objection Locke 
does not meet, like Hooker and the jurists, by supposing the 
agreement of a distant ancestor to oblige all Ins posterity. 
But explicitly acknowledging that nothing can bind freemen 
to obey any government save their own consent, he rests the 
evidence of a tacit consent on the enjoyment of land, or even 
on mere residence within the dominions of the community ; 
every man being at liberty to relinquish his possessions, or 
change his residence, and either incorporate himself with 
anothei commonwealth, or, if he can find an opportunity, set 
up for himself m some unoccupied part of the world. But 
nothing can make a man irievocably a member of one society, 
except his own voluntary declaration ; such perhaps as the 
oath of allegiance, which Locke does not mention, ought to 
be reckoned.! 

95 . The majority having, m the first constitution of a 
state, the whole power, may retain it themselves, or delegate 
It to one or more persons.! And the supreme power is, m 
other words, the legislature, sacred and unalterable in the 
hands where the community have once placed it, without which 
no law can exist, and m which all obedience terminates. Yet 
this legislative authority itself is not absolute or arbitiary over 
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the lives and fortnnes of its eid^ects It is tlio joint power 
of individnala snirendercd to the state ^ but no man baa power 
over hia own life or hifl neighbonr’s property The laws 
enacted by the legislatnre most be conformable to the wjll of 
* Glod, or nataral justice Nor can it take any part of the 
subject's property without his own consent, or that of tho roa 
jonty “ For if any one shall claim a power to lay and levy 
taxes on the people by his own nnthonty, and without snftli 
consent of the people he thereby invades the fundamental 
law of property, and subverts the end of ^vcmnient« For 
what property have I in that which another may by n^ht 
take, whoa he pleases, to himself?” Lastly, the legisbitivo 
power 18 inalienable , being hot delegated from tho people, it 
cannot be tronaferTcd to others. • TTiis is tho part of Lwko's 
treatise which has been open to moat objection, and wluch m 
some measure seems to cnarge with usurpation ah tho estab- 
lished governments of Europe. It has been a tlioory fcrtilo 
of great revolutions, and perhaps pregnant with more In 
some part of this chapter also, though by no means in tho 
most practical corollaries, tho language of Hooker has led 
onward his more hardy disaple 

Ihough the legislative power is alone supreme in thd 
constitution, it is yet subject to tho people themselves, who 
may alter it whenever they find that it nets against the trust 
reposed in it j oil power given in trust for a particular end 
bemg evidently forfeited when that end is manifestly disre- 
gard^ or obstructed Bat while the gov*emment subsists 
the legislature is alone soveragn, thougb it may bo tho usage 
to call a single executive magistrate soverengn, if ho bos also 
a share in legislation 'Where this is not the enso, tho oppel 
lation IS plainly improper Locko has lo this chapter a re- 
markable passage, one perhaps of the first declamtionB m 
fav6ar of a change in the electoral system of England “ To 
what gross absi^ties the following of custom, when reason 
has left It, may lead, we maybe satisfied when we sce*;tlio^ 
bare name of a town, of which Uiere remains not so much ns 
ihe ruins, where scarce so mnob housing as a sheep-cotS, or 
more inbabitants than a shepherd is to be found, send ns 
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many representatives to the grand assembly of law-makers as 
a whole county, numerous in people, and powerful in liehcs. 
Tins strangers stand amazed at, and every one must confess 
needs a remedy, though most think it hard to find one, be- 
cause the constitution of the legislative being the original and 
supreme act of the society, antecedent to all positive laws m 
it, and depending wholly on the people, no inferior power can 
alter it.” But Locke is less timid about a remedy, and sug- 
gests that the executive magistiate might regulate the num- 
ber of lepresentatives, not according to old custom but reason, 
which is not setting up a new legislature, but lestoring an 
old one. “ Whatsoever shall be done manifestly for the good 
of the people and the establishing the government on its true 
foundation,* is, and always wll be, just prerogative* a 
maxim of too dangerous latitude for a constitutional monarchy. 

97* Prerogative he defines to be ‘‘ a power of acting ac- 
cording to discretion for the public good without the pre- 
sciiption of the law, and sometimes even against it.” This, 
however, is not by any means a good definition in the eyes 
of a lawyer ; and the word, being merely technical, ought not 
to have been employed in so partial if not so incorrect a sense. 
Nor is It very precise to say, that in England the prerogative 
was always laigest in the hands of our wisest and best princes, 
not only because the fact is otherwise, but because he con- 
founds the legal prerogative with its actual exercise. Tliis 
chapter is the most loosely reasoned of any in the treatise.f 

98. Conquest, m an unjust war, can give no right at call, 
unless robbers and pirates may acquire a right. Nor is any 
one bound by promises which unjust force extorts from him. 
If we are not strong enough to resist, we have no remedy 
save patience j but our children may appeal to Heaven, and 
repeat their appeals till they recover their ancestral rights, 
which was to be governed by such a legislation as themselves 
approve. He that appeals to Heaven must be sure^ that he 
has right on his side, and right too that is worth the trouble 
and cost of his appeal, as he will answer at a tribunal that 
cannot be deceived. Even just conquest gives no further 
right than to i operation of injury j and the posterity of the 
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vimqmsbed, he seema to hold, can forfeit nothing by therr 
parent’s offence, so that they have always a right to tbkiw off 
the yoke. I The title of prescription, which has commonly 
been admitted to silence the complaints, if not to heal tho 
wounds, of the injured, finds no favour with Lockc.* But 
hence it seems to follow that no state composed, ns most have 
been, out of tho spoils of conquest, can cxerciw a legitimat© 
authority over the latest postenty of those it ha* incorporated 
Wales, for instance, has on eternal riglit to shako off the 
yoke of England , for whnt Locke says of consent to law's 
by representatives, is of little weight when these must be out 
numbered in the general legislature of both countries , and 
indeed the first question for tho Cambro-Bntons would bo to 
detennrae whether they would form part of such a common 
legislation 

99 Usurpation, which i* a kind of domestic conquest, 
giv« no more right to obedience than unjust war , it is neces- 
sary that tlie people should both be at liberty to consent, and 
have actually consented to allow and confirm a power wbicli 
tho constitution of their commonwealth docs not recognise t 
Bat tyranny may exist without usurpation, whenever the 
power repo^ in any one’s hands for the people’s benefit is 
abased to thoir impovenabracnt or slavery Force may never 
be opposed but to unjust and unlawful force , in any other 
case It 18 condemned beforo God and man Tho kin^s per- 
son IS in somo^ countnes sacred by law , bat this, os Iiocko 
tiunks, d/ya not extend, ta dwt cws, 

m a state of war with his people, ho dissolves the govern 
mentt Apnneo dissolves tho government by ruling ogmnst 
law, by bindenug the regular assembly of the IcgisUtnre, by 
changing the form of dection, or by rendering the people 
subject to a foreign power Ho dissolves it also by neglect- 
ing or abandoning it, so that the laws cannot bo pnt into cxe 
enUon The government is also dissolved bv breach of trnst 
in either the legislature or tho pnnee , by tho former wfcfn 
It usurps an arbitrary power over the lives, liberties, and for- 
tunes of the subject , by tho latter, wben he endeavours to 
corrupt tho representatives or to influonce tho choice of the 
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electors. If it be objected that no goveinment will be able 
long to subsist, if tbe people may set up a new legislature 
whenevei they take offence at the old one, he replies that 
mankind are too slow and averse to quit their old institutions 
for this danger to be apprehended. Much will be endured 
from rulers without mutiny or murmur. Nor is any thing 
more likely to restrain governments than this doctrine of the 
right of resistance. It is as reasonable to tell men they 
should not defend themselves against robbers, because it may 
occasion disorder, as to use the same argument for passive 
obedience to illegal dominion. And he observes, after quot- 
ing some other writers, that Hooker alone might be enough 
to satisfy those who rely on him for their ecclesiastical 
polity. * 

100. Such IS, in substance, the celebrated treatise of 
Locke on civil government, which, with the favour 

Observations 

on^this Trea- ot political circumstanccs, and the authority or his 
name, became the creed of a numerous party at 
home ; while silently spreading the fibres from its root over 
Europe and America, it prepared the way for theories of 
political society, hardly bolder in their announcement, but 
expressed ^vlth more passionate ardour, from which the great 
1 evolutions of the last and present age have sprung. But 
as we do not launch our bark upon a stormy sea, we shall 
merely observe that neither the Revolution of 1688, nor the 
administration of William III., could have borne the test by 
which Locke has tried the legitimacy of government. There 
was certainly no appeal to the people in the former, nor 
would It have been convenient for the latter to have had the 
maxim established, that an attempt to corrupt the legislature 
entails a forfeiture of the entrusted powei. Whether the 
opinion of Locke, that mankind are slow to political change, 
be conformable to an enlarged experience, must be judged by 
every one according to his reading and observation ; it is at 
least very different from that which Hooker, to whom he 
. defers so greatly in most of his doctrine, has uttered in the 
very first sentence of his Ecclesiastical Polity. For my own 
part I must confess, that in these latter chapters of Locke on 
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Gomnnicnt I Bee, v?hat sometiraes nppeara in his other 
wntingSjithat the influence of temporary arcntnstances on a 
mind a little too susceptible of passion and resentment, had 
prercnted that calm and patient examination of all the bear 
ingB of this extensive subject which true philosophy' requires. 

101 But whatever may be our judgment of this work, it 
IS equally true that it opened a new era of political opinion m 
Europe. The earlier wntiogs on the side of popular sove 
reignty, whether those of Buchanan and Lfingoet, of^lhe 
Jesuits, or of the English repnbhcans, had been either too 
closely dependent on terapomry arcomstances, or too much 
bound up with odious and unsuccessful factions, to sink very 
deep into the hearts of mankind Their adversaries, with the 
countenance of every government on thoir side, kept posses* 
Sion of the field , and no later jnnst, nor theologian, nor 
philosopher on the Oontioent, while they gcuemlJy followed 
thar predecessors m denviog the origin of avil socie^ from 
comp^ ventured to meet the delicate problem of resistance 
to tyranny, or of the nght to reform a constitution, except m 
the most cautioas end indefimto language We liave seen 
tbs already in Qrotius and PoSendorf Bnt the snccees of 
the English Revolntion, the necessity which the powers allied 
agmnst France foand of momtainiDg the title of William, the 
pecnlmr interest of Holland and Hanover, states at that time 
very strong m the literary world, in our new scheme of 
government, gave a weight and aothonty to pnnciples which, 
without some soch apphcatioiv it tni^t stoh have been 
thought seditious to propound Locke too, long an exDe m 
Holland, was intim^e ivith Le Qcrc, who exertw a consider 
able influence over the Protestant part of Europe Barbeyrnc, 
some time afterwards, trod nearly in*the same steps, and 
without going all the lengths of Locke, did not fail to take a 
very different tone from the two older wnters upon whom he 
has commented 

102 It was very natural that fhe French Protestants, 

among whom traditions of a torn of thmking not ^ 

the most favourable to kings may have been pre- 

served, should, m the hour of severe persecution, 
mutiny m words and wntings against the despotism that op- 
pressed them Such, it appears, had been the langnage j>£ 
p F 4 
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those exiles, as it is of all exiles, when an anonymous tract, 
entitled Avis aux Refugife, was published with the date of 
Amsterdam m 1690. This, undei pretext of giving advice, 
in the event of their being" permitted to return home, that 
they should get rid of their spirit of satire, and of their re- 
publican theones, is a bitter and able attack on those who 
had taken refuge in Holland. It asserts the principle of 
passive obedience, extolling also the King of France and his 
government, and censuring the English Revolution. Public 
rumour ascribed this to Bayle j it has usually passed for his, 
and is even inserted in the collection of his miscellaneous 
works. Some, however, have ascribed it to Pelisson, and 
others to Larroque ; one already, and the other soon after, 
pioselytes to the church of Rome. Basnage thought it 
wiitten by the latter, and published by Bayle, to whom he 
ascribed the preface. This is apparently in a totally opposite 
stiain, but not without strong suspicion of iiouy or ill faith. 
The style and manner of the whole appear to suggest 
Bayle ; and though the supposition is veiy discreditable to 
his memory, the weight of presumption seems much to in- 
cline that way. 

103. The separation of political economy from the ge- 
pohticai neial science which regards the well-being of com- 
cconoraisn gtrictly made by the eailier 

philosophers as in modern times. It does not follow that 
national wealth engaged none of their attention. Few, on 
the central y, of those who have taken comprehensive views 
could have failed to legard it. In Bodin, Botero, Bacon, 
Hobbes, PuflFendoif, we have aheady seen proofs of this. 
These may be said to have discussed the subject, not syste- 
maticallyi nor always with thorough knowledge, but with 
acuteness and in a philosophical tone. Others there were of 
a more limited range, whose habits of life and experience 
led them to particular departments of economical inquiry, 
especially as to commerce, the precious metals, and the laws 
.affecting them. The Italians led the way , Sena has been 
mentioned in the last period, and a few more might find a 
place in this. De Witt’s Interest of Holland can hardly be 
reckoned among economical writings ; and it is said by Mor- 
hof, that the Dutch weie not fond of pi omulgating then 
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comtnercial knowledge • , kttla at lea5t'^va8 contributed front 
tlint country, oven at a later penod, tomirds tlio theory of 
becoming nch But England now took n large share m this 
new literature. Free, inqmsitire, thnviug rnpidlj in com 
raerce, so that her progress even in tho nineteenth century 
has hardly been m a greater ratio than before and after the 
middle of the seventeenth, if we may trust tho statements 
of conterfipomnes, she produced some writers who, though 
few of them ment tho namo of philosophers, may yet not 
here be overlooked, on occonnt of their influence, their reput 
atiou, or their position os links in tho chain of science 

IGl- The first of Uieso was 'ITioraas Mun, an intelligent 
merchant in the earlier part of tho centuiy , whoso 
posthumous treatise, England a Treasure b) Foreign SlSpT 
Trade, was published m 166+, but seems to have 
been v.'nttcn soon after tho accession of Qmrles I t Man is 
generally’ reckoned the founder of what has been called tho 
raercantde system His mam position is that the ordinary 
means to increase our wealth and treosnro is by foreign trade, 
wherein wo must e\xr oWrvo this rule to self more (o strnn 
gers yearly than wo consnrao of theirs m value ’ t ^Vo must 
ihoreforo sell os cheap as possible , it was by nDdersclimgtho 
Venetians of loto years, that wo had exported a great deal of 
cloth to Turkev J It is singular that nlon should not have 
perceived tho dilBcuUy of sdhng very cheap tho productions 
of a country’s labour, whoso gold and siUcr were m great 
abundance. Ho was, however, too good a merchant not to 
ncknowledgo tho inofiicacy and impolicy of restraining by lau 
the exportation of com, whicli is often a means of increasing 
our treasure m the long run , ndMsing instead a duo regard 
to tho balance of trade, or genera! surplus of exported goods, 
by which v>o shall infallibly obtain n stock of gold and silver 
These notions have long since been covered with ndiCulc , 
and It is plain that, in n merely economical view, they must 
slways be delusive. I^Inn, lionever, looked to ^o accorau 
lotion of n portion of this imported treosuro by tho stale, n 
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resource in critical emergencies which we have now learned 
to despise, since others have been at hand, but which in 
reality had made a great difference in the events of war, and 
changed the balance of power between many commonwealths. 
Child on ^un was followed, about I67O, by Sir Josiah Child, 
in a discourse on Trade, written on the same prin- 
ciples of the mercantile system, but more copious and vaned. 
The chief aim of Child is to effect a reduction of the legal 
interest of money from six to four per cent., drawing an 
erroneous inference from the increase of wealth which had 
followed similar enactments. 

105 . Among the many difficulties with which the govern- 
Lockeon “^ut of William III. had to contend, one of the 
the Coin mpgi; embaiTassing was the scarcity of the precious 
metals and depreciated condition of the coin. This opened 
the whole field of controversy in that province of political 
economy ; and the bold spint of inquiry, unshackled by pre- 
judice in favour of ancient custom, which m all respects was 
characteristic of that age, began to work by reasonings on 
general theorems, instead of collecting insulated and incon- 
clusive details. Locke stood forward on this, as on so many 
subjects, with his masculine sense and habitual closeness of 
thinking. His “Considerations of the Consequences of lower- 
ing Interest, and raising the Value of Money” were pub- 
lished in 1691. Two further treatises are m answer to the 
pamphlets of Lowndes. These economical writings of Locke 
are not in all points conformable to the modern principles of 
the science. He seems to incline rather too much towards 
the mercantile theory, and to lay too much stress on the pos- 
session of the precious metals. From his excellent sense, 
however, as well as from some expressions, I should conceive 
that he only considers them, as they doubtless are, a portion 
of the exchangeable wealth of the nation, and by their incon- 
sumable nature, as well as by the constancy of the demand 
for them, one of the most important. “ Riches do not con- 
sist,” he says, “ m having more gold and silver, but in having 
more in proportion than the rest of the world or than our 
neighbours, whereby we are enabled to procure to ourselves 
a greater plenty of the conveniences of life.” 

106. Locke had the sagacity to perceive the impossibility 
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of regulating tho interest of money by law It was an empi 
ncal proposition at that time, as wc have jost seen in Sir 
Josiah Cnild, to render loans more easy to the borrower by 
rcdnciDg tho 1^1 mto to four per cent. The whole dnft of 
his reasoning is against any limitation, though from fear of 
mjpeanng too paradoxical, ho docs not amvo at that inference 
For the reasons ho gives in favour of n legal limit of interest, 
namely, that courts of law may bavo some rule vi here nothing 
IS stipnlatcd m the contract, and that a few money lenders in 
the metropolis may not have tho monopoly of nil loans in 
England, arc, cspeaally tho first, so tnning, timt he could 
not have relied upon them ; and indeed he admits that, m 
other arcurastances, there would be no danger from tho 
second. But his prudence having restrained him from 
speaking out, a famous writer almost u century afterwards 
came forward to assert a paradox, xihidi bo loved tlio better 
for seeming such, and finally to convince the thinking part of 
maokrod 

107 fixing the vaino of silver Locke perceived to 
be nugatory, and is averse to prohibit its exportation Tho 
value of money, ho maintains, docs not depend on tho rate of 
interest, but on its plenty relatitely to commodities. Hcnco 
the rate of interest, ho thinks, but perhaps erroneously, docs' 
not govern tho pneo of land , arguing from the higher rate 
of land relatively to mourn, that is, the worse interest itgnve, 
in tlie reigns of Elixobclh and James, than in his own time 
But one of Locke’s positions, if generally rccei\'cd, would 
alone have sufiiccd to lower tho ^ue of land. ** It is in 
vain,” he says, “ in a country whoso great fond is land, to 
hope to lay tho public charges of tho government on anyT 
thing else , there at last it will terminate.” Tlie l^^latnro 
soon proceeded to net on this mistaken theory in tho annual 
land tax , an impost of tremendons seventy at that timd, tho 
poas unfairness, however, of which has been compensated m 
later times by tbo taxes on personal sncccsaon 

108 In such a monetary cnsis os tliat of his time,'Lod<c 
was naturally obliged to consider tho usual resource of raising 
the denomination of the com This, ho truly says, would bo 
to rob nil creditors of such a proportion of tboir debts It 
IS probable, tliat his infiuence, which was very consiSernblo, 
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may have put a stop to the scheme. He contends in his 
Further Considerations, in answer to a tract by Lowndes, 
that clipped money should go only by weight. This seems 
to have been agreed by both parties ; but Lowndes thought 
the loss should be defrayed by a tax ; Locke that it should 
fall on the holders. Honourably for the government, the 
former opinion prevailed. 

109 . The Italians were the first who laid any thing like a 
Statistical foundation for statistics or political arithmetic ; that 
which IS to the political economist what general 
history is to the philosopher. But their numeiical reckon- 
ings of population, houses, value of lands or stock, and the 
like, though very cunous, and sometimes taken from public 
documents, were not always more than conjectural, nor are 
they so full and minute as the spint of calculation demands. 
England here again took the lead, in Graunt’s Observations 
on the Bills of Mortality,' I 66 I, in Petty’s Political Arith- 
metic (posthumous in I 69 I), and other treatises of the same 
ingenious and philosophical person, and we may add in the 
Observations of Gregory King on the Natural and Political 
State of England ; for though these were not published till 
near the end of the eighteenth century, the manuscnpts had 
fallen into the hands of Hr. Charles Davenant, who has 
made extracts from them in his owm valuable contributions 
to political arithmetic. King seems to have possessed a 
sagacity which has sometimes brought his conjectures nearer 
to the mark, than from the imperfection of his data it was 
leasonable to expect. Yet he supposes that the population of 
England, which he estimated, perhaps rightly, at five millions 
and a half, would not reach the double of that number before 
A.I). 2300. Sir William Petty, with a mind capable of 
just and novel theories, was struck by the necessary conse- 
- quences of an uniformly progressive population. Though 
the rate of movement seemed to him, as in truth it then was, 
much slower than we have latterly found it, he clearly saw; 
that ’its continuance would in an ascertainable length of time 
overload the world. “ And then according to the prediction 
of the Scriptures there must be w'ais and great slaughter.” 
He conceived that in the ordinary course of things, the 
^ population of a country would be doubled in two bundled 
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years , but the -whole condiOona 6f the problem wore far less 
nnderBtood than at prcaent Dnvenant’a Essay on Wb^ and 
Means, 1G93» gained him a high reputation^ which be en 
dfeavoured to augment by many subsequent works, somo 
falhng within the seventeenth century He was a man of 
more enlarged reading than hia prcaeccsson, with the ex- 
ception of Petty, and of close attention to the statistical do- 
cuments which were now more copiously pabliahed than 
before , but he seldom lanncbes into any extensive theory, 
confining himself rather to the nccomulanon of facts and to 
the immediate inferences, generally for temporary purposes, 
which they Bapphc<L 


Sect ITT — Ok JoaisPRirDENCE 

110 Ik lOOft 0 short book was publialied at Frankfort, by 
a young man of twenty two years, entitled Metbodv ^ 

Novie discendiD docendoeque Junsprodentim, The 
saence which of aH had been deemed to require the 
most protracted labour, the npest judgment, the most oxpo- 
nenced discrimination, was, as it were, mvnded byn boy, but 
by one who had the genius of un Alexander, and for whom 
the clones of an AJcouinder were reserved This is tho first 
production of Lcibniti , and it is probably in many points of 
view the most remarkable work that has prematurdy united* 
erudition ond sohdity We admire in it the vast range of 
learning, (for thongh he could not have read all tlie books biT 
names, there is evidence of his ncqaointnuco with a great 
number, and at least with a wdl filled chart of hteratore,) 
the onginahty of some ideas, the commandmg and compre- 
heniive -views he embraces,, tbo philosophical splnt, the com 
pressed stylo in which it is wntten, the entire absence of 
jnvenfiity, of oetentatioua paradox*, of imagination, ardour, 

f ^ 

I B*8 tl* b*- MrtT bj totcnMct !• do l r ri from tW 

exoae «UB« ef his oTtflul ibcoik* na A brnDOTtsUt^ of tba sool { Cm Ihibijr bcira 
pvadoxlosl { ttrw ba fan » stnfubr being m b wx tb* aUDnMT* « then 
BeOao the* tbe right of txyi mhlTi g pn». -n nppcM to be dead. QuU moctn 
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may have put a stop to the scheme. He contends in his 
Further Considerations, m answer to a tract by Loumdes, 
that clipped money should go only by weight. This seems 
to have been agreed by both parties ; but Lowndes thought 
the Joss should be defrayed by a tax ; Locke that it should 
fall on the holders. Honouiably for the government, the 
former opinion prevailed. 

109. The Italians were the first who laid any thing like a 
Statistical foundation for statistics or political arithmetic ; that 
which IS to the political economist what general 
history is to the philosopher. But their numerical reckon- 
ings of population, houses, value of lands or stock, and the 
like, though very curious, and sometimes taken from public 
documents, were not always more than conjectural, nor are 
they so full and minute as the spint of calculation demands. 
England here again took the lead, in Graunt’s Observations 
on the Bills of Mortality, I66I, m Petty’s Political Arith- 
metic (posthumous in 1691), and other treatises of the same 
ingenious and philosophical person, and we may add in the 
Observations of Gregory King on the Natural and Political 
State of England ; for though these were not published till 
near the end of the eighteenth century, the manuscripts had 
"fallen into the hands of Dr. Charles Davenant, who has 
made extracts from them m his own valuable contributions 
to political arithmetic. Kang seems to have possessed a 
sagacity which has sometimes brought his conjectures nearer 
to the mark, than from the imperfection of his data it was 
, reasonable to expect. Yet he supposes that the population of 
England, which he estimated, perhaps rightly, at five millions 
'and a half, would not reach the double of that number before 
A.D. 2300. Sir William Petty, with a mind capable of 
just and novel theories, was struck by the necessary conse- 
^ quences of an uniformly progressive population. Though 
the rate of movement seemed to him, as m truth it then was, 
much slower than we have latterly found it, he clearly saw 
that its continuance would in an ascertainable length of time 
overload the world. “ And then according to the prediction 
of the Scriptures there must be wars and great slaughter.” 
^ He conceived that in the ordinary course of things, the 
population of a country would be doubled m two bundled 
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and enthusiasm, which, though Leibnitz did not always want 
them, would have been wholly misplaced on such a subject. 
Faults have been censured in this early perfoi mance, and the 
author declared himself afterwards dissatisfied with it. 

- 111. Leibnitz was a passionate admirer of the Roman 
jurisprudence ; he held the great lawyers of antiquity second 
only to the best geometers for strong, and subtle, and pro- 
found reasoning ; not even acknowledging, to any considerable 
degree, the contradictions (antinoraise juns), which had 
perplexed their disciples in later times, and on which many 
volumes had been written. But the arrangement of Justinian 
he entirely disappioved ; and in another work. Corporis Juris 
reconcmnandi l^tio, published in 1668, he pointed out the 
necessity and what he deemed the best method of a new 
distribution. This appears to be not quite like what he 
had previously sketched, and which was rather a philo- 
sophical than a very convenient method t; m this new 
arrangement, he proposes to retain the texts of the Corpus 
Juris Civihs, but in a form rather like that of the Pandects 
, than of the Institutes ; to the latter of which, followed as it 
has been among us by Hale and Blackstone, he was very 
averse. 

112. There was only one man in the world who could 
have left so noble a science as philosophical jurisprudence 
for pursuits of a stdl more exalted nature, and for which he 
was still more fitted ; and that man was Leibnitz himself. 
He passed onward to leap the golden harvests of other fields. 
Yet the study of law has owed much to him ; he did much 
to unite It with moral philosophy on the one hand, and with 


revera adhuc vivunt, ideo manent donum 
rerum, quos vero hteredes rdiquerunt, 
concipiendi sunt ut procuratores m rera 
suam In our own discussions on the 
law of cutail, 1 am not aware that this 
argument has ever been expbcitly urged, 
though the advocates of perpetual con- 
trol seem to have none better 

• This tract, and all the other works 
of Leibnitz on jurisprudence, will be 
found m the fourth volume of his works 
bj Dutens. An analysis by Bon, pro- 
fessor of law at Tunn, is prefixed to the 
IMethodi Novffi, and he has pointed out 
a few errors. Leibnitz says in a letter. 


about 1676, that his book was eflfusus 
potius quam scriptus, in itinere, sine 
bbns, &C., and that it contained some 
things be no longer would have said, 
though there were others of which he 
did not repent. Xiennuuer, Hist du 
Droit, p 150 

f In his Methodi Novm be divides 
law, in the didactic part, according to 
the several sources of rights, namely, 
1 Nature, which gives us right over res 
nullius, thmgs where there is no prior 
property 2 Succession 3 Possession 
4 Contract. 5 Injury, which gives nght 
to reparation 
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history on the other , a great roaster of both, ho exacted 
perhaps a more comprchonsivo conrso of legal studies tlion 
the capacity of ordinary lawyers could grasn In Enrfaud 
also, Its condncivencss to professional cxcelltmtfe might be 
hard to prove. It is however certain that, m Germany at 
least, philology, history, and philosophy have more or less 
since the time of Leibnitz marched together under the robe 
of law “ Ho did bat pass over that kingdom,** says Ler 
minier, “ and lie has rotormed and enlarged jt.* • 

113 James Godefroy was thirty ^cars engaged on an 
edition of tho Thcodosian Code, published 8C\eral 

C rs after his death, in 16(55 It is by far tho 
t edition of that body of laws, and rcUrnis a 
standard vnlne in the histoncol department of junsprudencc. 
Bomat, a French lawyer, and one of the Port-no}Td con* 
nenon, m hia Loix Gnles dans Icor Ordro Naturel, tho first 
of five volume* of which appeared in 1()S9, earned into 
effect tho project of Leibnitz, by re-arranging the Ian'S of 
Jnstmian, which, especially tho Pandects, are wrl! known to 
bo confusedly distributed, in a more regular method, pro 
firing a book of hi* own on tho natnre and spmt of law m 
general This appears to be an useful digest or abndgement, 
something hke those mado by ^Hncr and earlier wnters of 
our own text, but perhaps with more compression and choice, 
two editions of on English translation wero pubhihed Bo- 
mat^s Public Law, which might, perhaps, in our language, 
Uaxa Uoen. culled. *}!(t 

epithet public to the law of nations, forms a second part ol 
the samo work, and contains a more crtcnslvo system, 
wherein thoolomcal morality, ccclesinstcid ordinances, and 
the fundamental laws of the French monarchy arc reduced 
into method Bomat is much ertolled by his countrymen , 
hut in philosophical jurisprudence, he seems to display little 
force or onginnlity Gravino, who obtained a high name m 
this htenitaro at tho bcgiamng of tho next century, was 
known merely as a professor nt the close of thiF, ^Ut n 
Dutch jnnst, Gerard Noodt, may deserve mention koo** 
for hiB treatise on Usury, in 1 698, wherein bo botli 


Blogr Ualr Lfnnlolcr niit du Droit, p. 143. 
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^ endeavours to prove its natural and religious lawfulness, and 
traces its history through the Roman law. Several other 
works of Noodt on subjects of historical jurisprudence seem 
to fall within this century, though I do not find their exact 
, dates of publication. 

114<, Grotius was the acknowledged master of all who 
studied the theory of international right. It was. 
Nations — perhaps, the design of Pufiendorf, as we may con- 

Puafendorf P 1 ' i i i r t 

jecture by the title of his great work on the Law or 
Nature and Nations, to range over the latter field with as 
assiduous diligence as the former. But from the length of 
his prolix labour on natural law and the rights of sovereigns, 
he has not more than one twentieth of the whole volume to 
’ spare for international questions ; and this is in great mea- 
sure copied or abridged from Giotius. In some instances he 
disagrees with his master. Puffendorf singularly denies that 
compacts made during war are binding by the law of nature, 
but for weak and unintelligible reasons. * Treaties of peace 
extorted by unjust force, he denies with more reason to be 
binding ; though Grotius had held the contrary, t The 
infeiior writers on the law of nations, or those who, like 
Wicquefort in his Ambassador, confined themselves to merely 
conventional usages, it is needless to mention. 
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HISTOEY OF POETRY, FROM 1650 TO 1700 


Sect L — On Italian Poetry 

FiHc^ — OtacB — Mfwtbd — Anedh* SootUf 


1 The imitators oC Manni, full of eitrava^t metaphors, 
ond the -false thoughts usually called coneeitXt ^re 
iQ thsir vigour at the commencement of this period Sn 
But' their names are now obscure, and have been 


overwhelmed by the change of public taste which lias con 
demned and proscribed what it once most applauded This 
change came on long before the close of the century, though 
not so decidedly but thnt some trdces of the former manner 
are discoverable in the majonty of popular writers The 
general characteristics, however, of ItRlinn poetry became a 
more mascnlme tone, a wider reach of topics, and a selection 
of the most noble, an abandonment, except in the lighter 
lyncs, of amatory strains, and cspeanlly of snch as wore Ian 
guishing and qnernloos, an antiapation, m short, as far as 
the circumstances of the age would permit, of that severe and 
elevated style which has been most affected for the Jaat 
years It wonld be fntilc to seek an explanation of this 
manlier spirit m any social or political causes, neyer^had 
Italy in these respects been so lifeless , but the world of pi^ts 
18 often not tlienorld around them, and their stream of Ji^ng 
waters may flow, like tliat of Arethaea, witliout imbibing 
much from the snirounding brine, Chiabrem bad led the 
way by the Findanc majesty of his odes, and had disciples of 
nt least equal name with himself 
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Q/ Florence was the mother of one who did most to invi- 
goiate Itahan poetry, Vincenzo Filicaja , a man 
niMa serious, pme, and noble sjiirit, from 

which congenial thoughts spontaneously arose, and with an 
imagination rather vigorous than fei tile. The siege of 
Vienna in 1683, and its glorious deliverance by Sobieshi, 
aie the subjects of six odes. The third of these, addressed 
to the King of Poland himSelf, is geneially most esteemed, 
though I do not perceive that the first or second are infeiior. 
His ode to Rome, on Christmans taking up her residence 
there, is in many parts highly poetical , but the flattery of 
representing this event as sufficient to restore the eternal city 
from decay is too gross. It is not on the whole so successful 
as those on the siege of Vienna. A better is that addressed 
to Florence on leaving it for a rural solitude, in consequence 
of his poverty and the neglect he had experienced. It 
breathes an injured spirit, something like the complaint of 
Cowley, with which posteiityare sure to sympathise. The 
sonnet of Filicaja, “ Italia mia,” is knovni by every one who 
cares for this poetry at all. This sonnet is conspicuous for 
Its depth of feeling, for the spiiit of its commencement, and 
above all, for the noble lines with which it ends, but theie 
aie suiely awkwaid and feeble cxpicssioiis in the intei me- 
diate part. Armenti foi regiments of dragoons could onlj.- 
be excused by frequent usage in poetiy, which, I piesume, 
is not the case, though we find the same noid in one of 
Filicaja’s odes. A foieignei may venture upon this kind of 
criticism. 

3. Filicaja was formed in the school of Chiabrera ; but 
with his pomp of sound and boldness of imagery he is ani- 
mated by a deepei sense both of religion and patriotism. We 
peiceive more the language of the heait, the man speaks 
in Ins genuine chaiacter, not with assumed and mercenaiy 
' sensibility, like that of Pindar and Chiabreia. His genius is 
gijeatei than his skill ; he abandons himself to an impetuo- 
sity which he cannot sustain, foigetful of the economy of 
strength and breath, as necessary for a poet as a i ace-horse. 
jHe has raiely or never any conceits or fiivolous thoughts; 
but the expiession is sometimes rather feeble. Tiieie is a 
general want of sunshine in Filicaja’s poetry; unprospeious 
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lumseir, lie vic^vs nollnnfr mth a worldly cj-c, Ins notes of 
tnomph ore witlioat bnliiancy. Ins predictions of sacccss nrc 
mlhout JO) Ho seenis nlso defiaent in tho clmnns of graix 
nnd felicit) But bis pocir) is always the cOusion of a fine 
Boul , wo venerate nnd lo\c Filicnj'x ns a man, but we nlso 
aclcnowlcdpo that he was n real poet. 

4 Guidi, a native of Pana, raised himself to the highest 
point tlmt any lync poet of Italy has nttainc<l Ills ^ ^ 
odes nrcwnitcn at Home from about the year 1685 

to tho end of the century Compared wtli Chmbrcra, or 
oven nitcaja, he may li alloucil the supenonly , if he 
ne\*cr rises to a higlicr pitch tlinn die latter, if lie has nc\cr 
chosen subjects to animating, if ho 1ms ncMT displayed so 
much dep^ and truth of feeling, his enthusiasm ii more 
constant, his irangiuntion more creatut, his power of Ian 
guage inoro extensive nnd more fehatoos lie falls some- 
times,*’ says' Comioni, “into cxtrax-ngancc, but iictcf into 
aircctation His peculiar excellence is pocticnl txpres- 

Bion, always bnihant wnth a light of his own Tlic magic 
of Ins language used to excite n lively niowmoDt among tiie 
hearers when lie rooted Iiis wrscs in the Arendmn eoacty * 
Commni adds that he is sometimes exoberant in words and 
hyperbolical in images.* 

5 Tlic ode of Omdi on rortunc ajipears to me at least 
equal to any in tho Italian language If it lias been sug 
gested by that of Cclio Magno, tniiilcd Iddio, die rescin 
bianco docs not deserve tlio name of imitation j a nobleness 
of thought, imagery, nod language prevails* throughout But 
this IS the character of nil bis odes Ho cliose better subjects 
than Qiiabrera , for die ruins of Bomo nro more glonous 
tlmn the linng house of Mcilin He resembles him indeed 
rather than any other poet, so tlmt it miglit not ulu'ays be cosy 
to discern one from die oilier in a sin^e stanza, but Gmdi 
IS n bolder, a more imnginntivc n more entbusmspe poet. 
Both adorn and amplify a little to excess , nnd it Itiay bo 
imputed to Guidi that be has abused an advantage winch Lis 
native language afforded Tho Italian is ncJi in words, 
where the sound so well answers to the meaning, that it is 

^ oL tHL p. 321. 
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hardly possible to heai them without an associated sentiment; 
their effect is closely analog'ous to musical expression. Such 
aie the adjectives denoting mental elevation, as superho, 
altiero, audace, gaqliardo^ indomito, maestoso. These recur 
in the poems of Guidi with every noun that will admit of 
them , but sometimes the artifice is a little too transparent, 
and though the meaning is not sacrificed to sound, we feel 
that It IS too much enveloped in it, and aie not quite pleased 
that a great poet should rely so much on a resource which 
the most mechanical slave of music can employ. 

6. The odes of Benedetto Menzini are elegant and in 
poetical language, but such as does not seem very 
original, nor do they strike us by much vigour or 
animation of thought. The allusions to mythology which we 
nevei find m Filicaja, and rarely in Guidi, are too frequent. 
Some of these odes are of considerable beauty, among which 
we may distinguish that addressed to Magalotti, beginning, 
“ Un verde ramuscello in piaggia apnea.” Menzini was far 
from confining himself to this species of poetry ; he was 
better known in others. As an Anacreontic poet he stands, 
I believe, only below Chiabrera and Redi. His satires have 
been preferred by some to those of Ariosto ; but neither 
Cormani noi Salfi acquiesce in this praise. Their style is a 
mixture of obsolete phrases from Dante with the idioms of 
the Florentine populace ; and though spirited in substance, 
they are rather full of common-place invective. Menzini 
strikes boldly at priests and governments, and, what was 
dangerous to Orpheus, at the whole sex of women. His Art 
of Poetry, in five books, published in 1681, deserves some 
praise. As his atrabilious humoui prompted, he inveighs 
against the corruption of contemporary literature, especially 
on the stage, ridiculing also the Pindaric pomp that some 
affected, not perhaps without allusion to his enemy Guidi. 
His own style is pointed, animated, sometimes poetical, 
where didactic verse will admit of such ornament, but a little 
too diffuse and minute in criticism. 

7- These three are the great restorers of Italian poetry 
Salvator after the usurpation of false taste. And it is to be 
Rosa— Redi observed that they introduced a new manner, very 
different from that of^ the sixteenth century Several others 
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deserve to be mentioned, tbongfa we can only do so briefly 
Tile Satires of Salvator Rosa, full of force and vehemence, 
more vigorons than elegant, are'^dnch os hia ardent genius 
and rather savage temper would lead us to expect A for 
superior poet was n man not less eminent than Salvator, the 
philosophical and every way accomplished Redi Few have 
done so much in any jmrt of saence who have also shone so 
brightly in the walks of taste The sonnets of Redi nro 
esteemed , but his famous dithymmbic, Bacco in Toscana, is 
admitted to be the first poem of that kind in modern 
language, and is as worthy of Monte Pulciano wine, ns the 
wine 18 worthy of it. 

8 Maggi and L#emene bore nn hononmble part in the resto- 

ration of poetry, though neither of them is reckoned 
altogether to have purified biraself from the infec t 

tion of the preceding age. The sonnet of Pastonni ou the 
imagined resistance of Genoa to the oppression of Louis XIV 
in 1684, though not borne out by bistoncnl truth, is one of 
those breathings of Italian nationality which ue always 
admire, and which bad nowbecomo more common than ferra 
century before It must be confessed, m general, that when 
the protestations of a people against tymnny become loud 
enough to be heard, we may suspect that the tyranny has 
been relaxed. 

9 Rome was to poetry in this age what Florence hud 
once been, though Rome had hitherto done less for 

the Italian muses than any other great city Nor 2^^** 
was this BO much due to her bishops ond cardinals, 
as to a stranger and a woman Christine finally took up her 
abode there in 1688 Her p&lece became the resort of nil 
the learning and gemus she could assemble round her , a lite- 
rary academy was established and her revenue was liberally 
dispensed in pensions If Filicaja and Guidi, both sharers of 
her bounty, have exaggerated her praises much may be par 
doned to gratitude, and much also to the natural aumirhpou 
which those who look up to power must feel for those who 
have renounced it. Cbristma died in lG90 and her own 
academy could last no longer , bat a pbcenix sprang at ouce 
from ita ashes, Crescitnbeni then young has the 
credit of having planned the Society of Arcadians, 

G G 3 • 
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which began in 1690, and has eclipsed in celehnty most of 
the earlier academies of Italy. Foui teen, says Corniani, were 
the original foundeis of this society j among whom were 
Crescimbeni, and Giavina, and Zappi. In couise of time 
the Arcadians vastly increased, and established colonies m the 
chief cities of Italy. They determined to assume every one 
a pastoral name and a Greek biithplace, to hold their meet- 
ings in some verdant meadow, and to mingle with all their 
compositions, as far as possible, images from pastoral life ; 
images always agieeable, because they recall the times of 
primitive innocence. This poetical tribe adopted as their de- 
vice the pipe of seven reeds bound wuth laurel, and their pre- 
sident or directoi was denominated geneial shepherd or keeper 
(custode generale), * The fantastical part of the Arcadian 
society was common to them with all similar institutions ; 
and mankind has geiieially required some ceremonial follies 
to keep alive the wholesome spirit of association. Their solid 
aim was to purify the national toste. Much had been already 
done, and in great measure by then own members, Meiizini 
and Guidi , but their influence, wdiich was of couise more 
felt in the next century, has always been leckoned botli im- 
portant and auspicious to Italian hteiature. 


Sect. II. — On French Poetry. 


Fontaine — Soileau — J\Iinor French Poets 


10. We must pass over Spam and Portugal as absolutely 

LaFontaine ^^7 name which requires commemoia- 

tion. In France it was very diflfereut ; if some 
earlier periods had been not less rich in the number of ver- 
sifiers, none had produced poets who have descended with -so 
much renown to posterity. The most popular of these was 
La Fontaine. Few writers have left such a number of verses 


^ * Comiatu, viii 301 Tiraboschi^ xi* 43 Crescimbeni, Storia d'Arcadia ^re- 
pnnted by Mathias) 
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■which, in the phrase of Ins country, havo mode tlicir fortone, 
and l>«n, like ready monej, nlwnj's at Irand for prompt quo- 
tation His hoes ha\c at once a nro\crbral truth and a 
humour of expression which render tliem constantly applicn 
blc« TIils is chiefly true of Ins Tallies, for Ins Tales, though 
no one will deny that they arc h\ civ cuough, are not reckoned 
so well written, nor do they supply so mndi for genera] use 
11 The models of La Toniaine** stylo were partly the 
onaent fabulists whom he copied, for ho pretends to 
no oncmality , partly the old Trench poets, cape- 
cially iSInrot* rrom the one he took the real gold of Ins 
fables thcmscUcs, from the other he caught a peculiar arch 
ness and vivaaty, whicli aomo of tliom had possessed, per 
haps, in no leas degree hut s\lnch becomes more captu-ating 
from his intermixture of a solid and senous msdom Tor 
notwitlistandmg the common anecdotes sometimes, as we 
may sutpcct, rather cxaggcratcil, of La Tontamo’s sniinhcitv, 
ho ^vlls cMdcoUy a man who had thought and ohnned mucli 
about huomn nature, and knetv a little more of tlio \>nr!d 
than he cared to let the irorld perceive Manr of his fables 
are admirable , the grace of tlie poetry, the Impjt^ mspim 
tion that seems to have dictated the turns of expression, place 
him in tlio first rank among fabulists the praise of 

La Fontaine should not bo ludiscnniinate It is said tlmt lio 
gave the preference to Phrcdrus and iLsop above bimsilf, 
and some nave thought tliat m this bo could not Jiave been 
sincere It was nt least a proof of Ins modesty But, tbongh 
wo cannot think of putting Phiednis on a level with La Ton 
tome, aero it only for tins reason, tlmt m a work designed 
for tho general render, nod sunly fables arc of tins descrip- 
tion, the qunlitiefl that please the many nro to be vnlueil above 
those that please the few, yet it is true tlmt the French poet 
might envy some talents of tJio Homan Piundrus, a wntcr 
scarcely pnxed enough, beenuso he is on early scliool book, 
has a perfection of elegant beauty winch very few Imvo 
nvolfed No word is out of its place none is redundant, or 
conld be change for a better, his perspicuity and ease mnko 
every thing appear unpremeditated, yet every tlung is w ronglit 
by conaummate art In many fables of Fontaine this la 
not the case , he boots round tho subject, and misses often 
o o 4 
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before be liits. Mucli, wliatevcr La Harpc may assert to tlie 
contrary, could be reticncbed, in mucli tbe cMgencies of 
rhyme and metie are too manifest.* lie has, on the other 
hand, far moie humour than Pba'drus ; and, whether it be 
praise or not, thinks less of his f.ible and more of its moral. 
One pleases by enlivening', the other jileases but does not 
enliven j one has more felicity, the other more skill ; but m 
such skill there is felicity. 

12. The first seven satires of Boileati appeared in 1666; 
BoUcau. these, though much inferior to his latci pioduc- 

Hu epistles tjous, arc cliaiactcrised by La Ilarpe as the earliest 
poetry in the French language \ihere the mechanism of its 
verse was fullj’’ understood, where the stjle was aluajs jiure 
and elegant, where the car was uniformly gratified. The 
Art of Poetry was published in I 676 , the Lutrin in I 67 I ; 
tbe Epistles folloived at vaiious periods. Their claboiatc 
though equable strain, in a kind of poetry winch, ne\er re- 
quiring high flights of fancy, escapes the censure of medi- 
ocrity and monotony which might sometimes fall ujion it, 
generally excites more admiration in those who have been ac- 
customed to the numerous defects of less finished poets, than 
It letains in a latei age, when others have learned to emulate 
and pi eserve the same uniformity. The fame of Pope wms 
transcendent foi this reason, and Boileau is the analogue of 
Pope m French literature. 

13. The Art of Poetry has been the model of the Essay 

His Art of on Criticism , few poems more resemble each othei. 

Poetry j jjot Weigh 111 oppositc scolcs tivo compositions, 
of which one claims an advantage from its having been the 
original, the other from the youth of its author. Both are 
uncommon efforts of critical good sense, and both are distm- 


• Let us take, for example, the first 
lines of L’Homme et la Couleuvrc 

Un homme vit ime couleovro 
Ah inEchante, dlt il, jc m’en vals falro un oeuvre 
AgrEable h tout 1 unlvers 1 
A ces mots I'animal petrel's 
(C’est le serpent queje veux dire, 

Ei non P homme, on pourroit ats(inent sy 
iromptr) 

A ces mots le serpent se lalssant attmpper 
Est prls, mis ea un sac , et, ce qul fut le pire, 

On resolutsa mort, Jht il coupabJe on non 

None of these lines appear to me very 


happj , hut there can he no douht about 
that in Italics, which spoils the cfTect of 
the preceding, and is feehlj redundant. 
The last words are almost equally had , 
no question could anse about the ser- 
pent’s guilt, which had been assumed 
before But these pettj blemishes are 
nbundantlj redeemed bj the rest of the 
fable, which is beautiful in choice of 
thoughts and language, and may bo 
classed with the best in the collection > 
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gmahcd hy thar sliort and pointed lahgan^ x\lncli remains 
m the memory Boilcnu has very well incorpontod the 
thoughts of Horace \\nth bis own, and given them a skilful 
adoptation to his own times Hu ^\'a9 a holder cntic of hts 
contcmporanca tlian Pope Ho took up arms against those 
uho shared the public favour, and \\erc placed bj Imlf Pans 
among great dramatists and poets, Pradon, Desmarcsts, 13rc- 
boeuf This was not true of the heroes of the Dunoad IIis 
scorn wis alwnp bitter and probably sometimes unjnst , )ct 
poslenty has ratsfied almost all lus judgments False taste, 
It sliould be remembered, bad long infecltsl the poetiy of 
Europe , aomc steps liad been Intelj taken to repress it, but 
cjctravngnnce, afTcctation, and excess of rcfinemtnt arc weeds 
that can onl) be eradicated by a thorough cleansing of the 
sod, by a process of burning and paring wlucli kft\rs not n 
seed of them in the public mind And when wo consider tlio 
gross blemishes of this dcscnption that deform the earlier 
poetry of France, os of other nations, wro cannot blame (ho 
seventy of Boilcna, though he may occnsionall) Iia\o con- 
demned ID the mass what contained some intcrmivturc of real 
excellence. Wo have become of late years in England so ona 
moured of the bcanties of our old wntcra, and certainly the) 
arc of 0 supenor kind, (bat we arc sometimes more timn a 
little blind to tlieir faults. 

14 By writing satires, epistles, nnd on nrt of poelr), 
Boileau has challenged an obnous comjmnson with cwiip*^** 
Horae© Yet they arc very unlike , one cosy, col ^*''**" 
loquiol, abandoning himself to every change timt arises in hia 
mind, the other unifonu os a regiment under nrm*«, nlways 
equal, always laboured, Incapablo of a bold neglect Poetry 
seems to have been the delight of one, tlio task of tlio other 
The pain that BoHeau must liavc felt in wTitiug commnm- 
cates lUelf in some measure (o the reader , wo ore fearful of 
losing BotDO point, of passing over some epithet without sufR- 
aenUy perceiving its selection , it is as mlh those pictures, 
which or© to be viewed long nnd atlcntucly till our ndinir- 
ntion of dctacbetl proofs of skill becomes wennsomo b\ re 
petition 

15 Tlio Lutnn is tlio most popular of tlio poems of 
Boileau Its subject is ill chosen , ncitlicr interest nor variety 
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could be given to it. Tassoni and Pope liave the advantage in 
tins lespect, if tlicMi leading tlienie is trifling, wc 
lose sight of it in the gay liveliness of des’cnption 
and episode. In Boileau, after ^\e have once been told that 
the canons of a cliuich spend their lives in sleep and eating, 
we have no moie to learn, and giow tired of keeping com- 
pany with a race so stupid and sensual. But the poignant 
wit and satire, the elegance and correctness of numberless 
couplets, as well as the ingenious adaptation of classical jias- 
sas^es, redeem^this poem, and confirm its high place in the 


mock-heroic line. 

l 6 . The great deficiency of Boileau is in sensibility. Far 
below Pope or even Dryden in this essential quality, 
diameter of wliicli tlic iiioral cpistlc or satire not onl) admits but 
spoctr) requites, he raiely quits two paths, those of re.ison 
and of railleiy. His tone on moial subjects is firm and se- 
vere, but not very noble , a trait of pathos, a single touch of 
pity or tenderness, will rarely be found. This of itself serves 
to give a drjmess to Ins poetry, and it may be doubtful, 
though most have read Boileau, whether many have read him 
twice. 


17. The pompous tone of Ronsard and Du Bartas liad be- 
come iidiculous in the reign of Louis XIV. Even 
that of Malheibe ^^as too elevated for the public 
taste ; none at least imitated that writer, thougli 
the critics had set the example of admiring Inm. Boileau, 
who had done much to turn away the world from imagination 
to plain sense, once attempted to emulate the grandiloquent 
strains of Pindar in an ode on the taking of Namur, but nitli 
no such success as could encourage himself 01 others to re- 
peat the experiment. Yet theie was no want of gravity or 
elevation in the piose wiiteis of France, nor in the tragedies 
of Racine. But the French language is not very well adapted 
for the highei kind of hnic poetiy, while it suits admirably 
the lightei foims of song and epigiam. And their poets, m 
this age, were almost entirely men living at Pans, either in 
the court, or at least in a refined society, the most adverse of 
all to the poetical character. The influence of wit and polite- 
ness IS generally directed towaids lendering enthusiasm 01 
warmth of fancy ridiculous , and without these no gieat energy 
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of gcnios cnn bo displaced Bat, m thcjr proper department, 
several poets of considerable rnent appears 

18 licnscrado xvas called peculiarly tlic poet of tlio court , 
for tivont) years it xi’os Ins business to compose 
verses for tlvo ballets represented before tlic king 
His sltill nad tact N>'cro shown in delicate contrivances to 
inako tlioeo who supported the characters of gods and god 
desses in these fictions, hemg the nobles and ladies of the 
court, betray tbeir real inclinnuons, and sometimes their 
gallantnes. ncc\cn presumed to shadow m this manner 
the passion of Louis for Mademoiselle La Valurc, before it 
was pubhcl} acknowledged DenseradL mnst lm\c had no 
small ingenuity and adroitness, but his ver>«is did not sur 
Mvo those who called them forth In a diHcrcnt school, not 
essentially, perhaps, much more vicions than the court, hut 
more careless of appearances, and rather jirood of an innno>> 
rnlity which it had no interest to conceal, that of Ninon 
I Hndos, several of higher reputation grew up , Chapollo 
(whoso real name was L'Hoillicr), La Tare, Baclmumont, 
Lainezcr, and Qiauhcu Tlio first, perluaps, and ccrtainl) the 
last of these, ore worthy to bo rctncmbcrcil La 
Harpe has said, that Clinuhcu alone retains a claim 
to bo read in a style where Voltaire Ims so much left nil 
others behind, that no comparison wUi him can ever be 
admitted. Chanheu was an onginrd g^mus, his poetry has a 
marked character, being a hnpp) mixture of a genUo and 
peaceable philosoph) with a lively imagination llis verses 
flow from ms soul, and though oilea negligent through indo- 
lence, ore never in bad taste or afleclcd Harmon> of \cr 8 i- 
fication, grace and gaiety, with a voluptuoos and Lpicurean, 
hot mild and bcne\olcnt, tam of thought, belong to (Jliauhcu, 
and tliesQ ore qualities which do not fail to attract the 
majonty of renders • 

19 It 18 rather singular that a st^lo so uncongcuinl to the 
Bpint of that ago as pastoral poetry appears was x^ani 
qnito 08 much cultivated os before But it is still 
true that the spirit of tlie ago gamed the victory, and drove 
the shepherds from their sltndy bowers, though without sub- 

LA TIcpA. B<nit«m1c tI, 187 Dlogr Uolr 
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stituting any thing more rational in the fairy tales which 
superseded the pastoral romance. At the middle of the 
century, and partially till near its close, the style of D’Urfe 
and Scudeiy retained its popularity. Three poets of the 
age of Louis were known in pastoral , Segrais, 
segrais. j\/[a(3ame Dcslioulieres, and Fontenelle. The first 
belongs most to the genuine school of modern pastoral ; 
he IS elegant, romantic, full of complaining love j the 
Spanish and French romances had been Ins model in inven- 
tion, as Viigil was in stjde. La Harpe allows him nature, 
sweetness, and sentiment ; but he cannot emulate the vivid 
colouring of Viigil, and the language of his shepheids, 
though simple, wants elegance and harmony. The tone of 
his pastorals seems lather insipid, though La Harpe has 
Deshou. quoted some pleasing lines. Madame Deshouheres, 
litres ^ puier style than Segiais, according to the 

same critic, has less genius. Others have thought her 
Idylls the best in the language.* But these seem to be 
merely trivial moralities addiessed to flowers, brooks, and 
sheep, sometimes expressed in a manner both ingenious and 
natural, but on the whole too feeble to give much pleasure. 
Bouterwek observes that hei poetry is to be considered as 
that of a woman, and that its pastoral morality would be 
somewhat childish in the mouth of man , whether this sa 3 's 
more for the lady, or against hei sex, I must leave to the 
reader. She has occasionally some veiy pleasing and even 
poetical passages.t The third among these poets of the 
Fontendie PT® Fonteuellc. But his pastorals, as Bouterwek 
says, are too ai tificial for the ancient school, and too 
cold for the romantic. La Haipe blames, besides this 
general fault, the negligence and prosaic phrases of his style. 
The best is that entitled Ismene. It is in fact a poem for the 
world ; yet as love and its artifices are found every where, 
we cannot censure any passage as absolutely unfit for pas- 
toral, save a certain refinement which belonged to the authoi 
in every thing, and which interferes with oui sense of rural 
simplicity. 

20. In the superior walks of poetry France had nothing of 
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'whicli sIjc lias been incliDcd to txonst. ChQpQlaini"n nthn of 
some credit as n cntic, produced his long laboured 
epic, La Pacclle, lo 1G5G, which is onl) remembered 
by the insulting ndicule of Boilenu A similar fato bos fallen 
on the Qovis of DtSmarcsls, pubbslicd in IGSI-, though the 
German historian of hlcmturo has extolled die richness of 
imagination it shows, nnd obscrvcil that if those who saw 
nothing but n fantastic wntcr in Desmorcsts Irad possessed ns 
much fancy, the national poctn would have been of n higher 
diameter • BreUcura tmnsfntion of the Plwrsalia is spi 
nted, but very cxtni\Tignnt 

21 The Iiteraturo of German) was noi\ more corrupted 
by bad tasto than ever A second Silesian school, 
but much infcnor to that of Opitr, mis founded by 
HofTmanswaldnu nnd Lohenstcin The first had great fa 
cility, and imitated Ond and Manni willi some success 
The second, with worse taste, nlwnys tumid nnd stnving nt 
something elevated, so that the Lohenstcin swell became n 
bj tt'nrd with later critics, is sujicnor to Hofimanswnldnn m 
richness of fancy, in poetical invention, nnd in wnrmthof 
feeling for nil tbnt is noble nnd grent About the end of the 
century arose n new style, known by the onlmpnj name 
apmtless (geistlos), wliicli, moidmg the tone of Lohenstcin, 
biwimo wildly tame and flat t 


Sect III — Om English Porrn^ 


ff ttier — HuiLr — J/tAfoa — Drydm — TTic J/rwir IWlt 

9.2 ^yE might Iwvo placcil Vydlcr in the former division of 
the seventeentli century, with no more imiiropnety 
than we might have reserved Cowley for tfio latter, 
both belong by the date of their writings to the tno periods* 
And perhaps the poetry of Waller bears mthcr the stamp of 

DooUmlc, 157 SS7 Eietbom, Onclilchte der Caltui 

+ Id. Ttix, 11.38ft, UeLnilus, I» K 77S. 
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tliefilst Charles’s age than of that which ensued. His re- 
putation was great, and somewhat moie durable than that of 
similai poets has generally been ; he did not witness its 
decay m his own proti acted life, nor was it much dimnished 
at the begnnmng of the next century. 'Nor was this wliolly 
undeserved. Waller has a moie uniform elegance, a more 
suie facility and happiness of expression, and, above all, a 
greater exemption fiom glaring faults, such as pedantry, ex- 
travagance, conceit, quaintiiess, obscurity, ungiammatical and 
unmeaning constructions, than any of the Caroline eia with 
whom he would naturally be compaied. We have only to 
open Carew oi Lovelace to perceive the difference , not that 
Wallei IS wholly wthout some of these faults, but that they 
are much less frequent. If others may have blighter passages 
of fancy oi sentiment, which is not difficult, he husbands 
better his resources, and though left behind in the beginning 
of the race, comes sooner to the goal. His Panegyric on 
Cromwell was celebrated. “ Such a series of verses,” it is 
said by Johnson, had rarely appeared befoie in the English 
language. Of these lines some are grand, some are graceful, 
and all are musical. There is now and then a feeble verse, 
or a trifling thought; but its gieat fault is the choice of its 
hero ” It may not be the opinion of all, that Cromwell’s 
actions weie of that obscure and pitiful character which the 
majesty of song rejects, and Johnson has before observed, 
that Wallei ’s choice of encomiastic topics in this poem is very 
judicious. Yet his deficiency in poetical vigour will suiely 
be traced in this^’composition ; if he rarely sinks, he nevei 
uses veiy high, and we find much good sense and selection, 
much skill m the mechanism of language and metre, without 
ardoui and wthout imagination In his amorous poetry, he 
has little passion or sensibility , but he is nevei free and 
petulant, never tedious, and never absurd. His praise con- 
sists much in negations , but in a comparative estimate, 
perhaps negations ought to count foi a good deal. 

23. Hudibias AA^as incomparablv moie popular than Para- 
Buticr’E dise Lost , no poem in our language rose at once to 
Hudibrea greater leputation. Noi can this be called ephe- 
meral, like that of most political poetry. Foi at least half a 
^ century after its publication it Avas generally lead, and per- 
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petoally quoted. Tlie wit of Butler has still preserved many 
fines , but Hudibms no^\ attracts compamUvclj fen readers. 
The eulogies of Johnson seem rather adapted to nhat ho 
remembered to ha\n been the famo of Butler, than to the 


feelings of the surrounding generation , and since his time, 
new sources of amusement have sprung up, and writers of 
a more intelligible pleasantry Iin\*o superseded those of (ho 
seventeenth century In the fiction of Hudibras there was 
never much to divert the reader, and there is still less left at 


present But what has been censured as n fault, the length 
of dialogue which puts the fiction out of sight, is in fact the 
source of all the pleasure that the work affords, Tlio sense 
of Butler is masculine, his wit inexhaustible, and it is supplied 
from over} source of reading and obscrv’ntion But these 
sources are often so unknowm to the reader that the vnt loses 


Its effect through the obaatnty of its allusions, and be jiclds 
to the bane of wit, a purblind mole like pedantr) Ills ver 
eificabon is sometimes spinted, and Ins rliymcs humorous, 
yet lie wants tliat ease and flow winch wo require m hglit 
poetry 

The subject of Paradise Lost is tlio finest tliat lias 
ever been cliosen for heroic Mtry , U is also ma 
ungeJ by iMilton with remarkable skill Bic Iliad 
wants completeness , it Una an unit) of its ov, n, but 
It 18 the unity of a part ^\Uc^c wo miss the ixlation to a 
whole The Odyssey is not imperfect in this point of \ic\\ , 
bnt the subject is bardly extensive enough for a ligitimntpj 
epic, The S^ncid is spread over too long a space, and jicr- 
hops the latter books, by the diversity of scene and snl^cct, 
lose part of that intimate connexion inth the former winch 
nu epic poem requires Tlio Pharstdm la open to the same 
cnticiem as the IliniL The Biebaid is not deficient lo unity 
or greatucss of action , but it is one that possesses no sort ' 
of interest in our eyes Tasso is for Buponor both in choice 
and management of Ins subject to moat of these Yet the 
Fall of Man has a more general interest than the Crusade, 

25 It must ho owned nevertheless, that a religious epic 
labours under some disadvantages, in proportion as 
it attracts those who hold the same tenets with the SSia. 
author, it i» regarded ^ those who dissent from him 
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with indiffeience or aveision. It is said that the discovery of 
Milton’s Arianism, in this rigid geneiation, has already im- 
paired the sale of Paradise Lost. It is also difficult to 
enlarge or adoin such a stoiy by fiction. Milton has done 
much in this way , yet he was partly restiained by the neces- 
sity of conforming to Scripture. 

26. The ordonnance or composition of the Paiadise Lost 
lu arrange IS admirable j and heie we peiceive the advantage 
which Milton’s great familiarity with the Greek 
theatre and his own original scheme of the poem had given 
him. Every pait succeeds m an order, noble, clear, and 
natural. It might have been wished indeed that the vision 
of the eleventh book had not been changed into the colder 
narrative of the twelfth. But what can be more majestic 
than the first two books, which open this great drama ^ It 
is true that they rather serve to confirm the sneer of Dryden 
that Satan is Milton’s hero j since they develop a plan of 
action in that potentate, which is ultimately successful , the tri- 
umph that he and his host must experience in the fall of man 
being baldly compensated by their temporary conversion into 
serpents , a fiction lathei too grotesque. But it is, perhaps, 
only pedantry to talk about the hero, as if a high personage 
were absolutely required in an epic poem to predominate over 
the rest. The conception of Satan is doubtless the first eflPort 
of Milton’s genius. Dante could not have ventured to spare 
so much lustre for a ruined archangel, in an age when no- 
thing less than horns and a tail were the orthodox cieed. * 


* Coleridge has a fine passage winch 
I cannot resist my desire to transcribe 
The character of Satan is pride and 
sensual indulgence, finding m itself the 
motive of action It is the character so 
often seen in little on tlie political stage 
It exhibits all the restlessness, temerity, 
and cunning which have marked the 
raightv hunters of mankind from Nimrod 
to Napoleon The eommon fascination 
of man is that thes6 great men, as they 
are called, must act from some great 
motive Milton has carefully marked in 
his Satan the intense selfishness, the al- 
cohol of egotism, which would rather 
reign in hell than serve in heaven To 
place this lust of self in opposition to 
denial of self or duty, and to show what 


exertions it would make, and what pains 
endure, to accomplish its end, is Milton’s 
particular object in the character of 
Satan But around this character he has 
thrown a singularity of daring, a gran- 
deur of sufferance, and a rumed splen- 
dour, which constitute the very height 
of poetic sublimity ” Coleridge’s Re- 
mains, p 176 

In reading such a paragraph as this, 
we are struck by the vast improvement 
of the highest criticism, the philosophy of 
ccsthetics, since the days of Addison His 
papers in the Spectator on Paradise Lost 
were perhaps superior to any criticism 
that had been written in our language , 
and we must always acknowledge their 
good sense, their judiciousness, and the 
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27 Milton Ims displayed great skill m tlic dchncatiouB of 

Adorn nnd Eve , he docs not dress them up, nficr ^ 

the fashion of ortliodox thcolop), which had no spell 

to bind his free spirit, in tho fanacd robes of pnmi ^ 

ti\c righteousness^ ^uth, in one of his sermons, has drawn 
n picture of unfnllcn man, which is c\cn poetical, hut it 
miglit ho asked hj the reader, \Vhy then did he fall ? The 
first pair of Milton arc innocent of course, hut not less frail 
tlmn thar postcniy , nor except one arcumstance, which 
seems miller phj*sicnl intoxication tlmn anj thing else, do we 
find any sign of deprantj supenndneed upon llicir trans- 
gression It might even be made a question for profound ♦ 
theologians ishetlicr Enc, h} taking amiss what Adam had 
said, and by self-conceit, did not sin before she tastwl tho 
fatal apple. TIio necessary paucity of actors in Paradise 
Lost is perhaps the apology of Sin nnd Dcalli , the) vnW not 
hear exact cntiasm, yet we do not xiash them nxva) 

28 Tho companson of Milton with Homer has been 
founded on the ocknowle<lgcd nnM'mincnec of cacli 

in Ins own language, nnd on lljc lax npphcatiou of 

the word epic to their great poems Bnt tJierc mis +* 

not mutli m common either between tbcir genius 

or its products , and Milton has taken less m direct imitation 

from Homer than from sc\enl other nocL^ Ills favotintcs 

had rather been Sophocles nnd Eunpidcs , to them he owes 

tho structure of Ills blank verse. Ins swell nnd dignity ofRl)U 

Ins grave cnunaation of moral nnd abstract sentiment, liis^ 

tone of description, neither condensed like that of Dnnto,^ 

nor spread oat with the diOuscncss of tho other Italians ami 

T«tl •mlc* they did to ocr btentorr fai moeb HjMrkir to th« mL Hard h** 
wttlinff th* r«»dlM L«t cm U« proe»T ib« tnnil of bclnj the flru who 

Iml. UotbovTlu] th« 7 «ikfjrtn,er«tiln In thU coonixy ebned « pbnowfhkal 
tmtlag of tho uaim M/rrd*, the iVMm crllkhat ; be bed gmt Ingeoolty • '• 
ttxlfl end bov JHtle cooeeplkn they good dee I of rcedhig, end e CtcUilj In 
•how of the eafero Mfmuu, the todivt- tt| t«l be dU not Tetl rnj 

duelgnhsoflbeeDlhoef Fm la (he dmly loeirwbit of eoTcorBb, eod 
periodie*! uUkluu of the prcMOt <Uy Iuti g elwiyi before bk eye* a reodel 
In the nldrt of imKh thet U effeeted, sellbn go^d In harili DOT medt for blm to 
thu b prcelc4tite moefa that b nmiUie ^ eiwnirt a dograUo erro- 
•prtteo ftjc mere d^iby wtflod oen- geaer wldcfa. It abreja oIT^ibnbe 
Kflenloor of a profiradltjr and mder to for the roort pert eUadt In 
•dbcrtminetlcm which we •hooM mL la tbe w»y of Ibe eulhort own »emh lor 
T«ia throogfa Drydeti or Addhoo, orthe truth, 
tw W ertooi, or tren Joboon. thoogl 
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of Homei himself. Next to these Gieek tragedians, Virgil 
seems to have been his model ; with the minor Latin poets, 
except Ovid, he does not, I think, show any great famili- 
arity , and though abundantly conveisant with Ariosto, 
Tasso, and Marini, we cannot say that they influenced his 
mannei, which, unlike theirs, is severe and stately, never 
light, nor in the sense we should apply the woids to them, 
rapid and animated.* 

29 . To Dante, however, he bears a much greater likeness. 
Compared He has lu common with that poet an uniform seri- 
Tvith Dante Qusness, foi the brighter colouring of both is but 
the smile of a pensive mind, a fondness for argumentative 
speech, and for the same stiam of argument. This indeed 
pioceeds in pait from the geneial similaiity, the religious 
and even theological cast of their subjects; I advert paiti- 
cularly to the last part of Dante’s poem. We may almost 
say, when we look to the resemblance of their prose writings, 
in the pioud sense of being born for some great achievement, 
which bieathes through the Vita Nuova, as it does through 
Milton’s earlier treatises, that they were twin spirits, and 
that each might have animated the other’s body, that each 
would, as It weie, have been the other, if he had lived m 
the othei’s age. As it is, I incline to prefer Milton, that is, 
the Paradise Lost, both because the subject is moie exten- 
sive, and because the lesouices of his genius are more mul- 
tifarious. Dante sins moie against good taste, but only 
perhaps because there was no good taste in his time , for 
Milton has also too much a disposition to make the grotesque 
accessory to the teriible. Could Milton have written the 
lines on Ugolino ? Perhaps he could. Those on Francesca 
Not, I think, every line. Could Dante have planned such a 
poem as Paradise Lost^ Not certainly, being Dante m 
1300 , but living when Milton did, perhaps he could. It is 
however useless to go on with questions that no one can fully 
answei. To compare the two poets, read two or three can- 
tos of the Purgatory or Paradise, and then two or three 


* Tlie solemnity of l\Iilton is striking wholly uncongenial to him A few hnes 
in those passages where some other poets in Paradise Lost ire rather too plain, 
would indulge a httle m voluptuousness, and their gravity makes them worse 
and the more so, because this is not 
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hundred linos of Pnmdiso X«ost. Tlicn lake llorticr, or even 
the dincrcncc \n!l bo sinking \ ct nolvnlluthnding 
this nnnlogy of thtir minds, I Iin\c not pcrccucil timt Jldlon 
imitates Danto tct) often, probabl) from Imnng commiltcti 
Jess to memoT} i^bdc ) oung (nnd Danlc \N*ns not llio favonnlc 
poet of Ital) when Milton utis there), tlian of Anosto nnd 
Ttisso 

30 Each of these great men clio^e the sul^ect tint suilwl 
his natural temper and genius Viml, it is curious to con 
jecturc, nould lm\c been Miltoi/a success m bis ongiiial 
design, n Bntish stor) ’ Far less surely tlian in Paradise^ 
Lost , he xvanted tlic rapiditj of the common Iutoic |>ocm 
nnd would always lia\e been sententious perhaps and nnd 
heavj "Vet even as religious poets there arc scrtrnl re 
markable distinctions between SliUon nnd Dante It Ims 
been justl) obscra*cd tliat, in the Pnrndiso of Dante, be makes 
use of but three lending ideas, light, music, nnd motion, nnd 
that MiUon boa drawn UeaNcu in less pure nnd spinlunl 
colours • The philosophical imagination of the former, in 
this tilled part of lus poem, almost defeented from nil sub- 
lunary things b\ long mid soliiarr tnosing, siuntunliscs nil tlmt 
It touche* Ine genius of MiUon, though it elf snbjecliir, 
^^l8 less so than tlmt of Dante, nnd he lias to recount to 
describe, to bring deeds and jiasMons before the esc And 
two peculiar causes ma) be nsMgiied for iliH diffcrcncu in 
tlie treatment of celestial things between llio Diiinc Conictl) 
nnd the Paradise Lost , the dramatic form winch MiUon had 
onginnll) designed to adopt, niid liis omi ihcologicnl bin* to- 
wards aotliropouiorjiliitigm, whidi Ins posthumous trcnti«4; on 
religion has brou^lit to light Tins wns no doubt in some men 
sure inevitable m sudi n subject ns tlmt of Pnradno Lost , 
yet much Uiat is ascribed to God, sometimes witli the sane 
tion of Scripture, Boinctimes without it, is not wboll) jileosmg, 
such as “ the oath tlmt shook Ilravcn s wbolt circumfurencc,* 
and se\'crnl other images of tlio game kind, which bnng down 
tlio Deity m ft manner not consonant to pbilosopbicnl religion, 

» 

IWtWv Juoe isaj. «l«en In ihj «UUmtlon of 1 ,t«i »a * 
Tha anlcU cooUlm tooM good ud opIoWa not Out of AddUoo w of many 
•ota% qimuoeald* rtmvHu on MHloni othm, who baro tbouebt hot cinoUhrly 
I rwkoo tN pmpoU- dnvn. 

Uoo, tint hl< contempt Cn w oa aea 
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however it may be borne out by the sensual analogies, or 
mythic symbolism of Oiiental wilting.’’^ 

31 . We rarely meet with feeble hues in Paradise Lost t, 

though with many that are hard, and, in a common 
use of the word, might be called prosaic. Yet few 
are ti uly prosaic ; few wherein the tone is not some 
way distinguished from prose. The very artificial style of 
Milton, sparing in English idiom, and his study of a rhythm, 
not always the most grateful to our eais, but preserving his 
blank verse from a trivial flow, is the cause of this elevation. 
It is at least more removed from a piosaic cadence than the 
slovenly rhymes of such contemporary poets as Cliamberlayne. 
His veisification is entirely his own, framed on a Latin and 
chiefly a Virgilian model, the pause less frequently resting on 
the close of the line than in Homer, and much less than in 
our own dramatic poets. But it is also possible that the Italian 
and Spanish blank verse may have had some effect upon his ear. 

32. In the numeious imitations, and still more numerous 
His blind- traccs of oldcr poetry which we perceive m Paradise 

Lost, It is always to be kept in mind that he had 
only his recollection to rely upon. His blindness seems to 
have been complete before 1654 ; and I scarcely think that 
he had begun his poem, before the anxiety and trouble into 
which the public strife of the commonwealth and the restora- 
tion had thrown him gave leisure for immortal occupations. 
Then the remembrance of early reading came over his dark 
and lonely path hke the moon emerging from the clouds. 
Then it was that the muse was truly his , not only as she 


• Johnson thinks that Ulilton should 
have secured the consistency of this poem 
by keeping immateriality out of sight, 
and enticing his reader to drop it from 
his thoughts But here the subject for- 
bad him to preserve consistency, if indeed 
there be inconsistency in supposing a 
rapid assumption of form by spiritual 
beings For though the instance that 
Johnson alleges of inconsistency in Sa- 
tan’s animating a toad ivas not necessary, 
5 et his animation of the serpent was ab- 
solutely mdispensable And the same 
has been done by other poets, who do 
jiot scruple to suppose their gods, their 
fames or devils, or their allegorical per- 
sonages, inspirmg thoughts, and even 


uniting themselves with the soul, as well 
as assuming aU kinds of form, though 
their natural appearance is almost always 
anthropomorphic. And, after all, Satan 
does not animate a real toad, but takes 
the shape of one “ Squat like a toad 
close by the ear of Eve” But he does 
enter a real serpent, so that the in- 
stance of Johnson is ill chosen If be 
had mentioned the serpent, every one 
would have seen that the identity of the 
animal serpent with Satan is part of the 
original account. 

•f One of the few exceptions is m the 
sublime description of Death, where a 
wretched henustich, “ Fierce as ten 
furies,” stands as an unsightly blemish. 
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poured her creotiNo inspiration into Ins mind, hot as the 
daughter of IS^onlor), coann" wtli fragments of ancient tne- 
lodita, tho\oicc of Lunpidcs, And Uomcr and Tasso, sounds y 
that ho had loved in youth, and treasured up for the solace of 
his ago Tlioy N\ho, though not enduring tho calamitj of 
Milton, have Iraown \\hat it is, when afar from hooks, in 
solitude or in travelling, or in tho intertills of woridlj care, 
to feed on poetical recollections, to murmur over the brautiful 
lines whose cadence has long delighted their car, to recall tlio 
sentiments and images t\hi^ retain bj association tho charm 
that early ) ears onco gave them — tliey will feel the inesti « 
mnhle vduo of committing to the nicmoiy, in the prime of » 
Its power, what it will easily rcccit'c and indelibly retain I 
know not indeed whctlicr an education that deals mncli iMth 


poetry, such os is still usual in England, has nnj more solid 
argument among many in its fatour, than that it laj'S thofoun 
dation of intellectual pleasures at the other extreme of life 
33 It IS owiog, in part, to his blindness, hut more per 
haps to his general residence in a alj, that Milton, 
m tho n ords of Colcndgc, is “ not n picturesque but ^ 
a musical poet or, ns I would prefer to say, is tho latter 
more of the two He describes visible things, and often w ith 
great powers of rendenng them manifest, what thu Greeks 
called though seldom with so mudi circumstantial 

exactness of ohscniition ns Spenser or Dante } but ho feds 
music. Tlie sense of vision delighted his imagination, but 
that of sound wrapped Ins whole soul in ecstasy One of 
his tnfliDg faults maybe connected wjlb tins, the excessive 
passion bo displays for stringing togclber sonorous names, 
sometimes so obswre tliat llio reader associates nothing with 
them, 08 the word Nnmnucos in Ljadas, which long bnfUcd 
the conlmentators Hence his catalogues, unlike those of 
Homer end Virgil, ore sometimes mcrcljr ornamental and 
misplaced Thus the names of unbuilt cities como strangely 
forward m Adames vision*, though ho has afterwards gone 
over the same ground with better eflect in Paradise Regained 
In this there was also a mixture of Ina pedantry Bnt, 
though he \Tas rotlicr too ostentatious of learning, the nature 
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of his subject demanded a good deal of episodical ornament. 
And tins, ratliei than the precedents he might have alleged 
from the Italians and others, is perhaps the best 
Paraduc apologj foi wliat some grave critics have censured, 
his frequent allusions to fable and mythology. These 
give mucli lelief to the seventy of the poem, and few readers 
would dispense with them. Less excuse can be made for 
some affectation of science which has produced hard and iin- 
pleasing lines j but he had been born in an age when more 
Cl edit was gained by reading much than by writing well. 
The faults, however, of Paradise Lost are in general less to 
be called faults, than necessary adjuncts of the qualities we 
most admire, and idiosyncrasies of a mighty genius. The 
verse of Milton is sometimes wanting in giace, and almost 
always in ease ; but what better can be said of his prose ^ 
His foreign idioms are too frequent m the one , but they pre- 
dominate ill the othei . 

34.U The slowness of Blilton’s advance to glory is now 
itsproff-css generally owned to have been much exaggerated ; 
to fame iTiiglit say that the reverse was nearer tlie trutli. 

“ The sale of 1300 copies in two years,” says Johnson, “ m 
opposition to so much recent enmity, and to a style of versi- 
fication new to all and disgusting to many, was an uncom- 
mon example of the prevalence of genius. The demand did 
not immediately increase ; for many more readers than were 
supplied at first the nation did not aSbrd. Only 3000 were 
sold in eleven years.” It would hardly however be said, even 
in this age, of a poem 3000 copies of winch had been sold 
m eleven years, that its success had been small 5 and some, 
perhaps, might doubt whether Paradise Lost, published eleven 
yeais since, would have met with a greatei demand. There 
is sometimes a want of congeniality in public taste which no 
power of genius will overcome. For Milton it must be said 
by every one conveisant with the literature of the age that 
preceded Addison’s famous criticism, from which some have 
dated the reputation of Paradise Lost, that he took his place 
among great poets fiom the beginning. The fancy of John- 
son that few dared to piaise it, and that “ the revolution put 
an end to the secrecy of love,” is without foundation ; the 
government of Charles II. was not so absurdly tyrannical. 
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nor did Drydcn, the court's own poet, hesitate m his preface 
to the Stnto of Iudoccucc, published soon after Milton's Jcntli, 
to speak of its original, Paradise Lost, ns nndoabtedly one 
of the ffreatest, most noble, and most sublinio poems winch 
either this age or nation has produced ” 

S 6 The neglect whicli Paradise Lost ne\ cr experienced 
seems to havo been long the lot of Paradise Rc 
gained It wtis not popular with tho world , *lt was *^'**“*^ 
long believed to manifest a decay of tho poet's gciims, and 
m spite of nil that the cntica have iNTittcn, it is still hut tho 
favonnto of some whoso predilections for tho Miltonic st)lo 
are \ery strong The subject is so mndi less capablo of 
calling forth the vast powers of liis mind, tlwt wo should be 


unfair in companng it Uironghout with tho greater jHxmi , it 
has been called a model of the shorter epic, an action compre 
hending few characters and a brief space of time * fhe 
love of Milton for dramatic dmlogno imbibed from Greece, 
is still moro apparent tlian in Paradise Lost, tho whole poem 
ID fact may almost bo acconoted a drama of pninol simph 
aty, the narnvovo and descnptive part serving hitlicr to 
diversify and relieve the speeches of tho actors, than their 
•peedies, os in tlio legitimate epic, to enliven Oic narration 
Paradise Regained abounds with passages cqoal to any of 
the same imtnro m Paradise Lost , hot the nrgnmentativo 
tone IS kept up till it produces some tediousncss, and pcrlmps 
on the whole less paint have been exerted to adorn and ciemto 
even that which appeals to tlie irongnmtion 

S 6 Sarasou Agonistes is the latest of Milton's poems , 
we see m It, perhaps more distinctly than m Paradise 
Regameil, the ebb of a miglily ode An air of 


uncommon grandeur prevails Uiroughont , but the langungo 
18 less poetical than in Paradise Lost j tho vigour of thought 
remains, bat it wants much of its antaent eloqnuicc. Nor is 
the lync tone well kept up by tlie chorus , they arc too sen 
tenUons, too slow m moveroont, and, except by the metro, 
are not easily disimgnislinble from the other personages. But 
this metre it itself infelicitous, the lines being frequently of 
a nnraber of syllables not recognised in tho usage of English 


• Todd*! toL t p. sot, 

H H 4 
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jiol’tiy, aiul, (lo'^titutc of rlntlnuirnl inrn'itur, fall Into 

Milton seems to iiavc for'^otlen that tlie annent < horns hrnl a . 

innsical accompaniment. 

37 . 'J’lie st\le of Samson, lain" e*'Scniiali\ tint of Para- 
dise Lost, niaj sliow ns liow nun h more the latt( r pf>i'in is 
founded on the GiecK tr.iiredi.ins than on Ilormr. In Sun- 
son we Inuc sometimes the pompons tonn of l^sth^liis, more 
frequently the snstained majesty of Soplun h-s ; hut tlie n !i- 
gions solemnity of Milton’s own tempei.arm at, as Wfll as tie 
nature of the subject, have «fnen a sort of hriadth, an un- 
hrolcen se\eiity to the whole dr.unn It is perh ip*, nf»t \er} 
populiit e\en with the lover*^ of poetr) , }( t upon ( los“ <oni- 
pansou we should find that it dcsitu-s a lut'her phuo than 
many of its prototypes. We mi*^}il seandi the (jredc tr.i- 
gedies lonjr for a rh.iracter so powerfully (oucfiied and 
maintained as that of Samson himself, and it is Init con- 
formable to the sculptural snnjdicit) of that form of drama 
which Milton adopted, that .ill the rest should he h< pt in 
subordination to it. “It is onl\,” dohnson sn)s, “ fjy a 
blind conhdenee in the u'putalion of Milton, that a drama 
can be praised in wbicb the mlernu'diate jiarts baseiuubei 
cause noi cousequenee, neitber hasten nor rctaid the i.itas- 
trophe.” Such a drama is eertnml) not to he ranked with 
Othello and INIacheth, or even with the (lildipns or the Iliji- 
polytns ; hut a similar criticism is apjihcahle to several lainons 
tragedies in the less artificial school of antupiity, to the Pro- 
metheus and the Pers.e of ilisclijlns, and if we loolc stnctlj, 
to not a few' of the tw 0 other masters. 

38. The poetical genius of Dr} den came slowlv to pei- 
„ fection. Born in l331, Ins first short iioems, or, 

Dr>Jcn HU , , . „ i ' ^ 

earlier ns W'G might lather say, cojnes of verses, were not 
w'ntten till he approached thirty , and though some 
of his dramas, not indeed of the best, belong to the ne\t 
peiiod of his life, lie had reached the age of fifty, befoie his 
high rank as a poet liad been confirmed by indubitable proof. 

Yet he had manifested a supenont} to his immediate con- 
temporaries ; Ins Astraia Redux, on the Restoration, is w ell 
veisified *, the lines are seldom w'eak, the coujilets have that 
pointed manner winch Cow'ley and Denham had taught the 
world to require ; they aie harmonious, but not so varied as 
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the Btylo he oftcnvnrds adopted Tho Annus Mrahhis, in 
I6G7, 18 of a higher cast , it is not so animated os tho Jatcr 

ra of Dirden, because tho alternate quatrain, m which 
lowed Davenant^s Goudibert, is ho’itilo to animnaon , 
but it 18 not less favourable to another excellence, condensed 
and vigorous thought Davenant indeed and Denham may 
be reckoned the models of Df}dcn, so far as this can be said 
of a man of original genius, and ono for superior to theirs 
The diatinguiahing charactcnstic of Dryden, it has been said 
by Scott, was the power of reasoning and expressing tho 
result m npproprrato langnogc. Tlus indeed was tho chamc- 
tenstic of tho two whom wo have named, and so for as 
Dryden has displaced it, winch ho eminently has done, lie 
bears a rescrabianco to them But U is insufficient prawo for 
this great poet. His rapidity of conception and readiness of 
expression are higher qnalmcs. He never loiters about a 
single thought or image, never labours about tho turn of a 
phrase Tlio impression upon onr minds that ho wrote tvnth 
exceeding r»n*p it irnssistiolc, and I do not know that wo 
have any evidence to repel it. Tlio admiration of Dr)"den 
gams upon us, if I may speak from my own cspcncncc, vntli 
advancing years, os wo become more sensible ol tlic difficultj?* 
of hi8 8t)le, and of the comparativo fnahty of that which is 
merely iraamuativc. 

39 Dryden may bo considered os a satmeal, a reasoning, 
a descriptive and narrative, a lync poet, and ns a 
translator As a dramatist, wo must return to him 
o^n The greatest of his entires is Ahsolom and Achito- 
pnel, that work in which his powers became fully known to 
the world, and winch, os mn^ think, ho never surpassed 
The admirable fitness of tho English couplet for satire had 
never been shown before , in less skilful iiands it had been 
ineffective He does not frequently, m this poem, carry tho 
sense beyond the second line, which, except when skilfolly con 
tn ved, as it often is by hirasdf is apt to enfeeble tho emphasis , 
his triplets are less numerous than usual, hut energetic. Tlio 
spodtaneous ease of expression, tlio rapid transitions, tho 

f eneral elasticity and movement, have never been excelled 
t is Buperflaous to praise the discrimination and vivacity of 
the chief characters, especially Shaftesbury and Buckinglmm. 
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Satire, howevei, is so much easiei than panegyric, that ^utli 
Ormond, Ossory, and Mulgrave he lias not been quite so suc- 
cessful. In the second pait of Absalom and Achitophel, 
written by Tate, "one long passage alone is inserted by 
Diyden. It is excellent in its line of satire, but the line is 
less elevated ; the peisons delineated are less important, and 
he has indulged more Ins natural proneness to virulent 
ribaldry. This fault of Dryden’s writings, it is just to ob- 
seive, belonged less to the man than to the age. No libel- 
lous invective, no coarseness of allusion, had ever been spared 
towaids a piivate or political enemy. We read with nothing 
but disgust the satirical poetry of Cleveland, Butler, Oldham, 
and Marvell, oi even of men whose high rank did not soften 
their style, Rochester, Dorset, Mulgrave. In Dryden, there 
was, for the first time, a poignancy of wit which atones for 
his severit}’-, and a disci etion even m his taunts which made 
them more cutting. 

40 . The Medal, which is in some measure a continuation 
MacFieck- ^f Absalom and Achitophel, since it bears wholly on 
Shaftesbury, is of unequal merit, and on the whole 
falls much below the former. In Mac Flecknoe, his satire 
on his rival Shadwell, we must allow for the inferiority of 
the subject, which could not bring out so much of Dryden’s 
higher powers of mind ; but scarcely one of his poems is 
more perfect. Johnson, who admired Dryden almost as 
much as he could, any one, has yet, fioni his proneuess to 
ciitical censuie, very much exaggerated the poet’s defects. 

His faults of negligence are beyond recital. Such is the 
unevenness of his compositions, that ten lines are seldom 
found togethei without something of which the reader is 
ashamed.” This might be tiue, or more nearly true, of other 
poets of the seventeenth century. Ten good consecutive 
lines will, perhaps, laiely be found, except in Denham, 
Davenant, and Waller. But it seems a great exaggeration as 
to Dryden. I would particularly instance Mac Flecknoe as 
a poem of about four bundled lines, m which no one will be 
condemned as weak or negligent, though three or four are 
rather too ribaldrous for our taste. There are also passages, 
much exceeding ten lines, in Absalom and Achitophel, as well 
as in the later works, the Fables, which excite in the reader 
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none of the shame for tho poet's cnrelessncas, mth which 
Johnson bos furnished him 

41 Tile argumentative tnlenU ofDrydcn appear more or 
less, in the grenter part of Ins poetry j reason in Ti»nw 
rhymo was hia peculiar delight, to which he seems “**‘***^ 
to escape from tue mere excursions of fanc^ And it is re 
markable that he reasons better and more closely in poetry 
than 10 prose. His productions more exclusively reasoning 
are the Heligio Laia and tho Hind and Panther The latter 
II every way an extraordinary poem It was written in 
the hey day of exultation, b) a recent prosel) to to a mnning 
Bide, as ho dreamed it to bo, by one who never spnrlsl a 
weaker foe, nor repressed hia triumph wnth a dignified mo- 
deration A ) ear was bard!) to elapse before he exchanged 
this fulness of undo for an old age of disappointment and 
poverty Yet then too Ins genius was unquenclied, nnd 
even bis satire was not less severe 

4S. Hie first hues in tlio Hrad and Panther are justly 
reputed among the moat musical in our language , j, 
and perhaps wo observe thar rhythm tlio better be- 
cause It docs not gam much by the sense , for tlte allegory 
and the fahle are seen, even in this commencement, to be 
awkwardly blended Yet, notwithstanding their evident in 
coherence, which sometimes leads to the vergo of absurdity, 
nnd the facility they give to ndiculc, I am not sure tliat 
Dryden was wrong m choosing tins Bingidnr fiction It was 
hiB aim to bring fonviird an old argument in ns novel a style 
as he could , o dialogue between n pnest and n parson would 
have mode but a dull poem, even if it bad contained some of 
the excellent paragraphs we rend in tho Hind nnd Panther 
It IS the grotesqueness nnd onginnlity of tho fable tlint givo 
this poem its peculiar rest, of whicli no reader, I conccivd, 
18 insensible , and it is also by this means that Dryden Ims 
contnved to relieve his reasoning by short hat beautiful 
touches of description, such ns tho sudden stream of light 
from heaven which announces the conception of James a 
unfortunate heir near tho end of the second book 

43 The wit in the Hind nnd leather is slmrp, ready, and 
pleasant, tho reasoning is sometimes admirably dose 
and strong , it is the energy of Bossuot in verse. I 
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do not know that the mam aigument of the Roman church 
could be better stated , all that has been well said for tradi- 
tion and authority, all that serves to expose the inconsistencies 
of a vacillating protestantism, is in the Hind’s mouth. It is 
such' an answei as a candid man should admit to any doubts 
of Dryden’s sincerity. He who could argue as powerfully as 
the Hind may well be allowed to liave thought himself in the 
right. Yet he could not foiget a few bold thoughts of his more 
sceptical days, and such is his* bias to sarcasm that he cannot 
lestram himself from reflections on kings and priests when 
he is most contending for them.’^ 

44. The Fables of Dryden, or stones model nised from 
Boccaccio and Chaucer, are at this day probably the 
^ most read and the most popular of Drydeii’s poems. 
They contain passages of so much more impressive beauty, and 
are altogethei so far more adapted to general sympathy than 
those we have mentioned, that I should not hesitate to concur 
in this judgment. Yet Johnson’s accusation of negligence is 
better supported by these than by the earlier poems. Whether 
it were that age and misfortune, though they had not impaired 
the poet’s vigoui, had rendered its continual exertion more 
wearisome, or, as is perhaps thebettei supposition, he reckoned 
an easy style, sustained above piose, in some places, rather 
by metre than expression, more fitted to nariation, we find 
much which might appear slovenly to critics of Johnson’s 
tempei. The latter seems, in fact, to have conceived, like 
Milton, a theory, that good writing, at least in verse, is nevei 
eithei to follow the change of fashion, oi to sink into famihai 
phrase, and that any deviation from this rigour should be 
branded as low and colloquial. But Dryden wrote on a dif- 
ferent plan. He thought like Ariosto, and like Chaucer him- 
self, whom he had to improve, that a story, especially when 
not heroic, should be told in easy and flowing language, with- 
out too much difference from that of prose, relying on his 
harmony, his occasional inversions, and his concealed skill m 
the choice of words, for its effect on the reader. He found 


• By education most have been misled , 

So they believe because they so were bred 
ITie priest continues what the nurse began. 
And thus the child imposes on the man 

Part 111 


“ Call you this backing of your 
friends?" his new allies might have said 
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also a tone of popular idiom, not perhaps old English idiom, 
bnt such as had crept into soaoty, current among his contena 
pomnes , and though this has m many cases now become m 
fluffembly vulgar, and in others looks like affectation, wo 
should make some oHownnco for tlie times in condemmng it. 
This last blemish, however, is not mnch imputable to the 
Eablea. Hieir beauties are iDDomcmble , jrt few are very 
well chosen , some, as Gniscnrd nnd Sigismunda, he has 
jmured through coorscncaa of mind, which neither years nor 
r^igion bad purified , and wo want lu nil the power over 
emotion, the charm of sympathy, the slalfol arrangement nnd 
selection of arcnmstance, which narrativo poetry claims^ ns 
Its highest graces 

45 Dryden*fl fame as a lync poet depends a very little on 
hi8 Ode on Mrs, Killigrew*8 death, bnt almost en 
tirely on that for bt, CecUia’s Day, commonly called AkM>*ert 
Alexanders Feast. The former which is mnch 
praised by Johnson, has a few fine linos, mingled with a far 
^eatcr nnmber lU conceived nnd ill osnreaed , the whole 
has timt spint nhicli Drydeu nardly ever wanted, 
faulty for high preisc. The latter used to pass 
for the best work of I^dcn and the best ode in the Jan 
guage. Many would now agree with me that is neither one 
4ior the other, and that it was rather over rated dunng a 
period when enUasm was not at a high point. Its beauties 
indeed are undeniable, it has the mcincssi the rnpidi^, tho 
mastery of language which belong to Bryden , the transi 
tions ore animated, the contrasts effective. But few hues are 
highly poetical, and some sink to the level of a comuiou 
dnnking song It has tho defects, ns well ns the raonts of 
that poetry whndi is written for musical accompaniment 

4^ Of Drydeu as a translator it is needless to say much 
In some lustances, ns m on ode of Horace, he has ^ 

-done extremely well , hot bis Virgil is, in my nppre- of 
henmon, the least successful of his chief works, 

Linesof consummate excellence are frequentlvshot, like threads 
of gold, through tho web, but the general texture la of an 
ordinary matenal Drydeu was little fitted for a translator of 
Virgil , his mind was more rapid and vehemeut than that of 
ihis ongmal, bat by far less elegant and jndiaous. This 


composition 
hot It IS too 
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translation seems to have been made m haste 5 it is more 
negligent than any of his own poetry, and the style is often 
almost studiously, and as it were spitefully, vulgai . 

47* The supremacy of Dryden from the death of Milton m 
Decline of 1^74 to liis own in 1700 was not only unapproached 
thcVeltSl!! by any English poet, but lie held almost a complete 
monopoly of English poetry. This latter period of 
the seventeenth century, setting aside these two great names, 
IS one remaikably sterile in poetical genius. Under the first 
Stuarts, men of waim imagination and sensibility, though 
with deficient taste and little command of language, had done 
some honour to oui hteratuie; though once neglected, they 
have come forward again in public esteem, and if not very 
extensively read, have been valued by men of kindred minds 
full as much as they deseive. The versifiers of Charles II. 
and William’s days have experienced the opposite fate j po- 
pular for a time, and long so far known at least by name as 
to have entered rathei largely into collections of poetry, they 
are now held in no regard,’ nor do they claim much favour 
fiom just criticism. Their object in general was to write like 
men of the world , with ease, wit, sense, and spirit, but dread- 
ing any soaring of fancy, any ardour of moral emotion, as the 
probable soui ce of ridicule in their readei s. Nothing quenches 
the flame of poetry more than this fear of the prosaic multi- 
tude, unless It is the community of habits with this very mul- 
titude, a life such as these poets genei ally led, of taverns 
and brothels, or, what came much to the same, of the couit. 
We cannot say of Diyden, that “he beais no traces of those 
sable streams,” they sully too much the plumage of that 
stately swan, but his indomitable genius carries him upwards 
to a purer empyrean. The lest are just distinguishable from 
one another, not by any high gifts of the muse, but by de- 
grees of spirit, of ease, of poignancy, of skill and harmony in 
vei sification, of good sense and acuteness. They 

Some minor i i i ® i i t ^ 

meratT' "^^3^ easily be disposed of. Cleveland is sometimes 
humorous, but succeeds only in the lightest kinds of 
poetiy. Marvell wrote sometimes with more taste and feel- 
ing than was usual, but his satires are gross and stupid. 
Oldham, far superior m this respect, lanks perhaps next to 
Dryden , he is spirited and pointed, but his versification is so 
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too negligent, and his subjects teropomry Roscomraon, one 
of the bwt for harmony and convetness of language, lias 
little vigour, but he never oSends, niid Pope boa justly jimiseil 
hiB unspotted hays.** Mnlgnivo affects ease and spirit, hut 
his Essay on Satire belies the supposition that Erjdcn had 
any Bhare in it. Rochester, endowed by nature \vit!i more 
considerable and \'aned gcnios, might haN'c raised himself to 
a higher place than he holds. Of Otway, Duke, and several 
more, it is not worth white to give any cliaractcr The Re 
volution did nothing for poetry, William's reign, always ex 
cepting Dryden, is our nadir m works of imagination Then 
camo Blackmore with his epic poems of Pnnee Arthur and 
King Arthur, and Pomfret with his Clioicc, both popular m 
their own age, and both intolerable b) their fngid and tame 
monotony in the next The lighter poetry, meantime, of song 
and epigram did not sink along wiui the senous , the state of 
society was much less adverse to it. Roclicstcr, Dorset, and 
some more whose names ore unknown, or not cosily traced, 
do credit to the Caroline penod 

48 In the year 1099, a poem ^tis pollisbed, Garth's’ 
Dispensary, which deserves attenuon, not so mucli for its 
own merit, though it comes nearest to Drydon, at whatever 
interval, as from its indicating a transitional Btnto in our 
versification The general structure of the couplet through 
the seventeenth centurj may bo called abnormous , the sense 
IS not only often earned bejond the second hue, whiclv the 
French avoid, but the second line of one couplet and the first 
of the next are not seldom united in a Binglo scntcnco or a 
portion of one, so that tlio two, though not rhyming, most 
bo read as a couplet. Tho former, when os dexterously 
managed as it was by Dryden, adds much to tiro bcautj of 
the general versification , but tho latter, a sort of adultery of 
the lines already wedded to otlier companions at rhyme's 
altar, can scarcely ever be pleasing, unless it be in narrative 
poetry where it may bring the sound nearer to prose A 
tendency, however, to the ironcli rule of constantly tormm 
atiog the sense with the couplet will be perceived to have in 
creased from tho Restoration Roscommon seldom doviatea 
from It, and m long passages of Dryden himself there will 
hardly be found an exception But, perhaps, it liad not been so 
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uniform in any former production as in tbe Dispensary. The 
A’^ersification of this once famous mock-heroic poem is smooth 
and regular, but not forcible ; the language clear and neat ; 
the parodies and allusions happy. Many lines are excellent 
in the way of pointed application, and some are remembered 
and quoted, where few call to mind the author. It has been 
remarked that Grarth enlarged and altered the Dispensary in 
almost every edition, and what is more uncommon, that every 
alteiation was for the better. This poem may be called an 
imitation of the Lutrin, inasmuch as but for the Lutrm it 
might probably not have been written, and there are even 
paiticular resemblances. The subject, which is a quarrel 
between the physicians and apothecaries of London, may vie 
with that of Boileau m want of general interest; yet it 
seems to afford more diveisity to the satirical poet. Garth, 
as has been observed, is a link of transition between the 
style and turn of poetry under Charles and William, and that 
we find in Addison, Prior, Tickell, and Pope, during the 
reign of Anne. 


Sect. IV. — On Latin Poetry. 

49. The Jesuits were not unmindful of the credit their 
nattn poets Latin verses had done them m periods more favour- 
of Italy exercise of taste than the present. Even 

in Italy, which had ceased to be a very genial soil, one of 
ceva their number, Ceva, may deserve mention. His 
Jesus Puer is a long poem, not inelegantly written, 
but rather singular in some of its descriptions, where the 
poet has been more solicitous to adorn his subject than atten- 
tive to its pioper character , and the same objection might 
be made to some of its episodes. Ceva wrote also a philo- 
sophical poem, extolled by Corniani, but which has not fallen 
into my hands. ^ Averani, a Florentine of various erudition, 
Cappellari, Stiozzi, author of a poem ou chocolate, and 


* Corniani, \m 214 , Salfi, mv 257 
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several others, both within the order of Loyola and without 
It, cultivated Latin poetry with some success.* But, ^though 
some might be supenor os poets, none \vere more reinorkahlo 
or famous than Sergardi, b«t known by sotno biting ^ 
satires under the name of Q Scctnnus, which he 
levelled at his personal enemy Grnvma. 1110 r^utation, 
indeed, of Gravina with posterity has not been nflucted by 
such libels , but they are not wanting eitlier m poignancy 
and spirit, or in a command of Latin phrasc.t 

50 The eupenonty of rrance in Latin verso nns no Ion 
ger contested by Holland or Germany Several offm 
poets of real merit belong to this period Tlio first “t****^ 
in time ivna Gaudo Quillet, who, in Ins Calhpiedia, bears the 
Latinised name of Lett This is written with much elegance 
of stylo and a very liarmouioos versification No writer has 
a more Virgilian cadence Thoogh inferior to Sainmartha 
nus, he may be reckoned high among the French poets Hu 
has been reproached witli too open an exposition of some 
parts of hi8 subject, which applies onlj to the second book 

51 The Latin poems of Menage arc not nnplcasing , ho 
lias indeed no great fire or onginality, but the W 
rnonious couplets glide over the car, and the mmd is 
pl^eased to recognise the tcsselatcd fragments of Ovid and 
Tibullus His oflcctcd passion for I^Iadcmoiscllo Ln\ergno 
and lamentations about her cruelly are ludicrous enough, when 
we cousidcr the cliaractcr of the man, as Vndius in the 
Femmes Savantes of Mohth^ They arc perfect models of 
want of trotli , but it is a want of truth to nature, not to tlio 
conventional forms of modern Latin verse 

52 A far supenor performance is the poem on gardens by 
the Jesuit R6 do Rapin For skill m varying and n-pto.. 
adorning his subiect, for a truly Virgilian spint m 
expression, for the exclusion of feeble, prosaic, or awkivnrd 
lines, ho may perhaps be equal to any poet, to Sammartha. 
nus, or to SMnazanus himself His cadences are generally 
very gratifying to the cur, and in tins respect he is much 
above Vida.t Bot his suited, or his genius, has prevented 

nibl. ClMirfti, roCxili, &]!, itr t Wfi, xl SM Cocnlool, tBL SSa 
Sraa. at poet I Aj tb* pom of lUpla b not In lb* 

VOL ni II 
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liim from iising" very higli ; he is the poet of gardens, and 
what gardens are to natuie, that is lie to mightier poets. 
Tlieie 19 - also too monotonous a repetition of nearly the same 
images, as in Ins long enumeiation of flowers in the first 
book ; the descriptions are sepaiately good, and gieat artifice 
is shoviTi in varjmig them ; but the variety could not be suffi- 
cient to remove the general sameness that belongs to an hor- 
ticultural catalogue. Rapin was a great admirer of box and 
all topiary works, oi trees cut into artificial forms. 

53. The first book of the Ghirdens of Rapm is on flowers, 
the second on trees, the third on wateis, and the fourth on 
fruits. The poem is of about 3000 lines, sustained mth equa- 
ble dignity. All kinds of graceful associations arc mingled 
with the description of his flowers, in the fanciful style of 
Ovid and Dai win ; the violet is lanthis, who lurked in valleys 
to shun the love of Apollo, and stained her face with purple 
to preserve her chastity ; the rose is Rbodanthe, proud of her 
beauty, and woi shipped by the people in the place of Diana, 
but changed by the indignant Apollo to a tree, while the popu- 
lace, who had adored her, are converted into her thorns, and 
her chief lovers into snails and butterflies. A tendency to 
conceit is perceived in Rapin, as in the two poets to whom 
we have just compared him. Thus, in some pretty lines, he 
supposes Nature to have “ tried her prentice hand ” in mak- 
ing a convolvulus before she ventured upon a lily.* 

54. In Rapin there will generally be remaiked a certain 
redundancy, winch fastidious critics might call tautology of 
expression. But this is not uncommon in Virgil. The 
Georgies have rarely been more happily imitated, especially 


hands of every one who has taste for 
Latin poetry, I will give as a specimen 
the introduction to the second book — 

Me nemora ntque omnis nemorum pulcherrl- 
muB ordo, 

Et spatia umbrandum latt: fundanda per Iiortum 
Invitant , hortls nam si florentlbus umbra 
Abfuerlt, reliquo deerit sua gratia ruri 
Vos grandes luci et slhte aspirate canenti , 

Js mihi contingat vestro de munere ramus. 

Unde sacri quando velant sua torapora vates, 
Ipse et amem meritam capiti Imposulsse caro- 
nam 

Jam se cantantl frondosa cacumina quercus 
Inclinant, ptauduntque comis nemora alta coru- 
scis 

Ipsa mlhl Iseto fremitu, assensuque secundo 
E totis plausum responsat Galila silvls 


Nee me delndo suo tenent clamore Cithrcron, 
Mrenalaquo Arcadlcls totle, lustrata dcabus, 

Non Dodonml saltus silvajquo Molorchi, 

Aut nigrls latC ilicibus nemorosa Calydnc, 
rt quoj carmlnibuB cclebnvlt Tabula lucos 
Una mcos cantus tellus jam Franca morctur, 
Qutc tot nobilibus passim Imtlssima silvls, 
Ckmsplclenda sul latD miracula rurls 
Ostendlt, luclsque solum commendat amconls 

One or two words in these lines ore 
not strictly correct , but they nre highly 
Virgilian, both in manner and rhythm 

* Et tu rumpls humum, ct multo to lloro pro- 
fnndls, 

Qui riguas inter serpis, convolvule, vaiics , 
Dulce rudimentum medltanlU iilla quondam 
Natur®, cum sese opera ad majora pararct 
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m their didactic parts, than by Rapm in the Gardens , bat 
be has not the high flights of his prototype , his digressions 
are 'short and belong cdosely to tho subject, ire^lfnvo no 
plognc, no civil war, no Enrj^cc. If ho prniscs Loms XIV , 

It ifl more as the founder of tho garden of Versailles, than ns 
the conqoeror of Flanders, though his concluding lines crau 
late, with no nnworthy apmt, those of the last Georgic-* It 
may be added, that some French cndcs have thought the 
famous poem of Doblle on tho same snlgect inferior to tliat 
of Rapin 

55 Sontcnl (or Santohns) has been reckoned one of^the 
best liUtin poets whom France ever produced. He 
began by cddjroting tho victones of Louis and tho «. "* 
virtues of contemporary heroes A nobleness of thought and 
a splendour of longunge (hstingnish tho poetry of Santoul, 
who furnished many inscriptions for public monuments*^ Tlio 
hymns which he afterwards wrote for tho breviary of the 
chnrch of Pans have been still more admired, and at the 
request of others he enlarged his collection of sacred verse. 
But I have not read the poetry of Santcul, and give only tlio 
tcstimo^ of French cntics.+ 

5C England might justly boast, m tho earlier part of the 
century, her iVbIton , nav, I do not know that, with 
the exception of a ivell known and very pleasing 
poem though perhaps hardly of classical simplicity, 
by Cowley on himself, Epitapliium Vivi Auctons, wo can 
produce any thin^ equally good in this period llio Latin ^ 
verso of Barrow is forablo and full of mind, hot not snffi • 
ciently redolent of antiquity J Yet versification became about 
the time of the Hestoration, if not tho distinctive study at 
least the favourite exercise, of the nmversity of Oxford. The 
collection entitled Mosaj Aughconm, publiBbcd near tho end of 
tho century, contains little from any other quarter Mauy of 
these poems relate to the political themes of the day, and 
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eulogise the reiguing king, Charles, James, or William , otheis 
are on philosophical subjects, which they endeavour to deco- 
rate with classical phrase. Their character does not, on the 
whole, pass mediocrity j they are often incorrect and some- 
what turgid, but occasonally display a certain felicity in 
adapting ancient lines to their subject, and some liveliness of 
invention. The golden age of Latin verse in England was 
yet to come. 
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CHAPTER VI 

HISTORY OF DRAMATIC LITFRATURL, FROM 
1C50 TO 1700 


Sect I 

— Ifwior Fmtdt TVtgeiBiitu — Motifrt ~~ Ur^nenl, end oUcr C tnc 
n n/m. , *■ 

I Pew tm^ics or (Immatic works of nn\ kind wt now 
recorded bvluMonans of Italian litcmtarc, tliosc of 
Dclfino, afterwards patnarch of Acjaduia, wlndi oa gjjS? 
esteemed amon|p the best, ^cro possibly w-ntten be- 
fore tbo middle of tho century, and were not publisbwl till 
after its termination TIio Corradino of Cnmcao, in lG9t, 
was nlso valncd at tho time • Nor enn Spam nrrest ns 
longer , tbo scliool of Cnldcron in national comtil} extended 
no doubt beyond tbo death of Philip IV in nnd man} 

of his own religious pieces arc of ns late n dote , nor wen, 
names wholly wanting, whidi arc said to merit remembrance,^ 
in tho feeble reign of Cluirles IX , but die} must be left fur « 
sudi os make a particular stodj of Spanish htemture t Wo 
are called to a nobler stage. 

2. Comeillo bdongs in his glory to tlio earlier penod of 
this century, tliough Ins iiifcnor tragedies, more Ev*rtir.t 
nurocroos tnan tbo better, would fall within tlio later *'***^ 
rontcnelle, indeed, as a devoted admirer, attributes consider- 
able merit to those which tlio gcneml voice both of cntics nnd 
of the public had condemned t Meantime, another lummory 

Walker^ Sltnolr eo lulUn Tr*> E uu i nm d ■i*« desUrd tbo Fm>ch 
g«ly p *01 Sill, xH. 57 pabllo br not adinhrag tb« Soj^ioabbo 

+ Bootervclc. of Coreenie, wfakh Jw ImuI roado too 

t IU*t do ThMtn Fm^ots la Rocou tor tltclr Ittlc. \ * 

CEinrm do Footmellc HI 111 St. p 
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arose on the opposite side of the hori^:on. The fiist tragedy 
of Jean Racine, Les Freres Enneinis, was represented in 1664, 
when he M^as twenty-five yeais of age. It is so far below his 
great works as to be scarcely mentioned, yet does not want 
indications of the genius they were to display. Alexandre, 
in 1665 , raised the young poet to moie distinction. It is 
said that he showed this tragedy to Coineille, who praised 
his versification, but advised him to avoid a path which he 
was not fitted to tread. It is acknowledged by the advocates 
of Racine that the characters aie feebly drawn, and that the 
conqueror of Asia sinks to the level of a hero in one of those 
romances of gallantly which had vitiated the taste of France. 

3 . The glory of Racine commenced ^vlth the representation 

Andro- of his Andromaque in 1667> which was not printed 
maque. gjP ^^g year. He was now at 

once compared with Corneille, and the scales long continued 
to oscillate. Criticism, satire, epigrams, were unsparingly 
launched against the rising poet. But his rival pursued the 
worst policy by obstinately writing bad tragedies. The pub- 
lic naturally compare the present with the present, and forget 
tlie past. When he gave them Pertharite, they weie dis- 
pensed from looking back to Cinna. It is acknowledged 
even by Fontenelle that, during the height of Racine’s fame, 
the woild placed him at least on an equality with his piede- 
cessoi ; a decision from which that ciitic, the relation and 
friend of Corneille, appeals to what he takes to be the ver- 
, diet of a later age. 

4. The Andromaque was sufficient to show that Racine 
had more skill in the management of a plot, in the display of 
emotion, in power over the sympathy of the spectator, at 
least where the gentler feelings are concerned, in beauty and 
grace of style, in all except nobleness of character, strength 
of thought, and impetuosity of language. He took his fable 
from Euripides, but changed it according to the requisitions 
of the French theatre and of French manners. Some of 
these changes are for the better, as the substitution of Asty- 
auax for an unknown Molossus of the Gieek tragedian, the 
supposed^son of Andromache by Pyrrhus. “ Most of those,” 
says Raciiie ‘himself very justly, “who have heaid of Andro- 
mache, know her only as the widow of Hectoi and the mother 
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of Aa^aimx. They cannot reconcile themselves to her loving 
another hosband and another son ” And dw has finely ira 
proved this happy idea of preserving Aatyanax, by making 
the Greeks, ^enJous of his name, send an embassy by Orestes 
to demand his life , at once deepening the interest and deve- 
loping the plot. 

5 The female characters Andromache and Hermione, are 
drawn with all Rncine'a delicato perception of ideal beauty , 
the on^ indeed, prepared for his hand by those great masters 
m whoso school ho had disaplined his own ^fls of notort, 
Homer, Ennpides, Virgil , the other more original and more 
fall of dramatic effect. It was, as we are told, tlie fiho act 
iDg of Mademoiselle da Champmcl^ in this part, gerfcmlly 
reStoned one of tho most difficnlt on tJio Trench stage, which 
secured the snccesa of the play Racine, after^the first re 
presentation, threw himself at her feet m a transport of gra 
titnde, which was soon changed to love. It is more easy to 
censnre some of the other chameters Pyrrhos is bold, 
haughty, passionate, the true son of Achilles, except where 
he oppeors ns the lover of Andromache. It is iDconcoivnble 
and truly ndicnlons that a Greek of tho heroic ago, nod sni^i 
a Greek as Pyrrhus is represented by those whoso imagina 
tion has given hira existence, should feel the respectful pas- 
sion tou'ards his captive wfaicli we might reasonably expect 
in tho romances of aiivolry, or slionld express it in the tone 
of conventional g^lantry that suited the court of Versailles 
But Orestes is far worse , love-mad, and yet talking m gal ' 
^ant comsote, co^d and polite, be discredits the poet, the tra '* 
gedy, and the son of Agamemnon himself It is better to 
kill one's mother than to otter such trash In hinting that 
the previons madness of Orestes was for the lo\e of Her 
mionc, Haane has presumed too much on tho igoomnce, and 
too ranch on the bad taste, of his audience. Bot far raoro 
iDindiaouB 'll his fantastic remorse and the sappoeed vision 
of the Tones in the last scene. It is astonishing that Raano 
should have diallenged companson with one of the most cele-* 
brated scenes of Ennpides in circomstnnces that depnved him 
of the possibihty of rendenng hia own effective. For tho 
style of the Andromaqne it abounds with grace add beanty , 
bnt there are, to my apprehension more insipid Tmd feeblo 
1 1 4 
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lilies, and a more effeminate tone, than in his later tra- 
gedies. 

6. Britannicus appeared in 1669 j s^^d in this admirable 
play Racine first showed that he did not depend on 
Bntannicus gallantry usual among his courtly hear- 

ers, nor on the languid sympathies that it excites. Terror 
and pity, the twin spirits of tragedy, to whom Aristotle has 
assigned the great moral office of purifying the passions, are 
called forth in their shadowy forms to sustain the consummate 
beauties of his diction. His subject was original and happy j 
^vlth that histone truth which usage required, and that poe- 
tical -probability which fills up the outline of historic truth 
without disguising it. What can be more entirely dramatic, 
what more terrible m the sense that Aristotle means, (that is, 
the spectator’s sympathy with the dangers of the innocent,) 
than the absolute master of the world, like the veiled prophet 
of Khorasan, throwing off the appearances of virtue, and stand- 
ing out at once in the maturity of enormous guilt? A pre- 
saging gloom, like that which other poets have sought by the 
hacknied artifices of superstition, hangs over the scenes of 
this tragedy, and deepens at its close. We sympathise by 
turns with the guilty alarms of Agrippina, the virtuous con- 
sternation of Burrhus, the viigin modesty of Junia, the un- 
suspecting ingenuousness of Bntannicus. Few tragedies on 
the French stage, or indeed on any stage, save those of Shak- 
speare, display so great a vanety of contrasted characters. 

' 'None, indeed, are ineffective, except the confidante of 
Agrippina ; for Narcissus is very far from being the mere 
confidant of Neio , he is, as in history, his preceptor in 
crime , and his cold villainy is well contrasted with the fierce 
passion of the despot. The criticisms of Fontenelle and 
others on small incidents in the plot, such as the conceal- 
ment of Nero behind a curtain that he may hear the dialogue 
between Junia and Bntannicus, which is certainly more fit 
for comedy*, ought not to weigh against such excellence as 
we find in all the more essential requisites of a tiagic drama. 
Racine had much improved his language since Andromaque , 
the conventional phraseology about flames and fine eyes. 


* It IS, howc\cr, taLen from Tacitus 
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thongh' not wholly rehnqmahed, i* lew frequent , and if be 
has not here readied, as he never did, •the pecohar im 
petnosity of ComeiUe, nor given to his Romans the grandeur 
of bis predecessor a conception, he is fall of lines wherera, as 
every word is effective, there can hardly be any defiaen<^ of 
vigour It IS the vigour indeed of Virgil, not of Lucan 

7 In one passage, Raane has, I ^nk, excelled Sbak 
speare. They have both taken the aame idea from Plutarch 
The lines of Shakapeare ore in Antony and Cleopatra — ^ 

Tbr dman, tiKt*! tbs cplrit tiact tbe«i Is 
j Nobie, eocrigw, high, maiMitebsblf 

^ When Conr^ Is oot | bat him, thj , : •« r 

^ Bemmes s fetr cs bcliif o sJ^w w a s d . 

These are, to my apprehension, not very fordhle, and obscure 
even to those who know, what many do not, that by “ oTear ” 
he meant a common gobhn, a supernatural being of a more 
plebeian rank than a demon or angel The single verse of 
Kaane is magnificent 

Moo g4ale 4tami tmnble dcrvtt le dto. 

jt. ,, 

8 Berenice, the next tmgedy of Racine, is a surprising 
proof of what can bo done by a great master , but it 

must be admitted that it wants many of the essenbol 
qnahties that ore required in the drama. It might almost bo 
compared with Timon of Athens by tlie absence of fable and 
movement. For nobleness and delicoxy of sentiment, for 
grace of style, it deserves every prmse , bot is rather tedious 

the only tragedy of Racine, unless perhaps we except Athnhe, 
in whi<di the story presents on evioent moral , but no poet is 
more uniformly moral in his sentimenta. Corneille, to whom 
the want of dramatic fable was never any great objectiou, 
attempted the subject of Berenice about the same time with 
far inferior success. It required what he could not give, the 
picture of two hearts struggling against n noble and a blame- 
less love. * ^ ; 

9 , It was nofortuuate for Raane that be did npt more* 
frequently break through the prgudices of the French 

theatre m favour of classical soujects. A fic^d nItis ^ 
open of almost boundless^extent, the medirevnl history of 
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'Europe, and especially of France herself. His predecessor 
had been too successful in the Cid to leave it doubtful whether 
an audience would appiove such an innovation at the hands 
of a favoured tragedian. Racine however did not ventuie 
on a step which in the next century Voltaiie turned so much 
to account, and which made the fortune of some inferior 
tiagedies. But considering the distance of place equivalent, 
for the ends of the drama, to that of time, he founded on an 
event in the Tuikish history not more than thirty years old, 
his next tragedy, that of Bajazet. The greater part indeed 
of the fable is due to his own invention. Bajazet is reckoned 
to fall below most of his othei tragedies in beauty of style j 
but the fable is well connected ; there is a great deal of move- 
ment, and an unintermitting interest is sustained by Bajazet 
and Atalide, two of the noblest characters that Racine has 
drawn. Atalide has not the ingenuous simplicity of Junie, 
but displays a more dramatic flow of sentiment and not less 
dignity or tenderness of soul. The chaiactei of Roxane is 
conceived with truth and spirit j nor is the resemblance some 
..have found in it to that of Hermione greatei than belongs to 
forms of the same type. Acomat, the vizir, is moi e a favourite 
.with the French critics , but m such parts Racine does not 
nse to the level of Corneille. No poet is less exposed to the 
imputation of bombastic exaggeiation ; yet in the two lines 
with which Acomat concludes the fourth act, there is at least 
an appioach to burlesque ; and one can hardly say that they 
would have been out of place in Tom Thumb : — 


Mourons, moi, cher Osmin, comme un vizir, ct toi, 

Comme le favori d’un homme td que moi 

10. The next tragedy was Mithridate , and in this Racine 
Mithridate thought to havc wrestled against Corneille 

on his own ground, the display of the unconquerable 
mind of a hero. We find in the part of Mithridate, a great 
depth of thought in compressed and eneigetic language. But, 
* ^unlike the masculine characters of Corneille, he is not merely 
senteutiokis. Racine introduces no one foi the sake of the 
speeches he has to uttei. In Mithndates he took what history 
has delivered to us, blending with it no improbable fiction 
according to the manners of the East. His love for Monime 
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has nothing m it citrnordimir), or nnlikc what wo might « 
pcct from tho king of Pontoa, it is a ^fierce, n jealous, a 
vindictive love , the ncccsmocs of tho Trench lan^o^ alone, 
and tho usages of tho French thcntro, conht maKO it appear 
feeble H\* two sons are nalorally less cflectwc , but the 
loveliness of Monime yields to no fcmnlo character of Racino 
There is something not qmto satisfactory in tho stratagems 
which 3Gtbndate3 eraploj’s to draw from Jicr a confession of 
her lovo for hia son Tlicy arc not uncongenial to tho histone 
character, but according to our chivalrous standard of heroism, 
seem derogatory to the poetical 
"(ll Tphigenie followed in iCyd- In tins Raano Imdr^am 
to contend with Eunpidcs in ono of In* moat 
celebrated tragedies He Imd even, m the character 
of Achilles, to contend, not with Homer himself, yci with the 
Homenc assoaaOon* familiar to every classical scholar The 
love, in fact, of Achilles, and his politeness tomirds Qytcm 
nestrn, arc uotcxemnt fromatono of gallantrva little repugnant 
to oar conception of ms manners Yet tho Achilles of Homer is 
neither incapablo of lovo nor of courtesy, so that there is no^ 
essential repugnance to his character TImt of Iphigeniu m 
Eunpides 1^ been censured by Anstotlo os inconsistent , hcf 
oxtrorae distress at the first prospect of denth hang followed 
by an unusual display of conrngc Hurd has taken upon him 
the defence of tho Greek tragedian, and observes, after 
Brumoy, that the Iphigenm of Kncino being modelled rather 
according to the comment of Anstotlo than the example of 
Eunpides, is so mneh the worse.* But his apology is too 
subtle, and requires too longreflcction, for tho ordinary spec- 
tator , and thongh Shakspeare might have managed the 
transition of feeling with nomo of his wonderful knowledge 
of hnman nature, it is certainly presented too crudely uy 
Eunpides, and ranch m the stylo which I have olsowliore 
obse^ed to be too usual with our old dramatists. Tlio 
Iphigenm of Bacino is not a character, hko those ^of^ Shak 
epenre, and of him perhaps alone, which uothiUg lew thnn^ 
intense meditation can develop to the render, "bat 6no which 
a good actress might compass and a common spectator under 
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stand. Eacine, like most other tragedians, wote for the 
stage ; Shakspeare aimed at a point beyond it, and some- 
times too much lost sight of what it required. 

12. Several critics have censured the part of Eriphile, 
Yet Fontenelle, prejudiced as he was against Racine, admits 
that It is necessary for the catastrophe, though he cavils, I 
think, against her appearance in the earlier part of the play, 
laying down a rule, by which our oivn tragedians would not 
have chosen to be tried, and which seems far too rigid, that 
the necessity of the secondary characters should be peiceived 
from their first appearance.^ The question for Racine was 
in what manner he should manage the catastrophe. The 
fabulous truths the actual sacnfice of Iphigenia, was so 
revolting to the mind, that even Euripides thought himself 
obliged to depart from it. But this he efected by a contrivance 
impossible on the French stage, and which would have changed 
Racine’s tragedy to a common melo-drame. It appears to 
me that he very happily substituted the character of Eriphile, 
who, as Fontenelle well says, is the hind of the fable j and 
whose impetuous and somewhat disorderly passions both 
fuinish a contrast to the ideal nobleness of Iphigenia through- 
out the tragedy, and reconcile us to her own fate at the close. 

13. Once more, in Phedre, did the great disciple of 
phcdre. Buripides attempt to surpass his master. In both 

tragedies the character of Pheedra herself throws into 
shade all the others, but mth this important difference, that 
in Eunpides her death occurs about the middle of the piece, 
wlnle she continues in Racine till the conclusion. The Fiench 
poet has borrowed much from the Greek, more perhaps than 
in any former drama, but has surely heightened the intei est, 
and produced a more splendid work of genius. I have never 
read the particular criticism in which Schlegel has en- 
deavoured to elevate the Hippolytus above the Phedre. 
Many, even among French cntics, have objected to the love 
of Hippolytus for Ancia, by which Racine has deviated from 
the older mythological tradition, though not without the 
authority of Yrgil. But we are hardly tied to all the cii- 
ciimst<nice of fable, and the cold young huntsman loses 
nothing 111 the eyes of a modern reader by a \nrtuous 

* llcflcsioDS sur la Poctiquc CCmTcs dc Fontcndlc, vol m p 149 
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attachment Tins tragedy la aaid to bo more open to verbal, 
cnociam tbnn the Iphigonie , but in poetical beauty I do rifet 
know that Racine has ever surpassed it Tl>e description of 
the death of Hippolytua la perhaps his mosW piece It is 
true that, according to the practice of onr own stage, long 
descnptions, especially m olohomte langnng^ are ont of use , 
bat It 13 not, at least, for the ndyocatea of Ennpides to blame 
them 

14 Tlie Phddre was represented in 1677 > otid after this 
Its illufltnons author seemed to renounce the stage 
HiSfiDCTcaaiDg attachment to the JanscniBts mode it 
almost impossible, with any consistency, to promote on ntnnse- 
ment whicli they anathematised But he was induced, after 
many years, in lG89, by Madame do Mointenon, to ivnto 
Esther for ^0 purpose of representation by the young ladies 
whose education she protects at Su Cyr Esther, though 
very much praised for beauty of language, is, admitted to 
possess httle ment os a drama. Much ludccd could not be 
expected m the arcomstanoes. It was acted at Su Cyr , - 
IjOUIs applauded, and it is stud that the Pnneo do Cond6 
wept, greatest praise of Esther is that it cncouragcil 

Its author to write Athohe Once more restored to 
dramatic conceptions, his gemos revived from sleep 
with no loss of the vigour of yesterday Ho wus oven more 
in At hahe than in Iphig6iie nnd Bntanmeas This great 
worh, published in i69l» with n royal prohibition to repro- 
sont It on any tbeatre, stands by gcneml consent at the bend^ 
x/i xUi lAiuane, lor “iuo granbeur, simjJiiatv, 

and interest of the fable, for dramatic terror, for theatrical 
effect, for clear and judiaous management, for bold and 
forable, rather than subtle delineation of cbaractor, for sub- 
lime sentiment and imagery It equals, if it does not, os I 
should incline to think, surpass, all the rest m the perfection 
of style, and is far more free from every defect, cspcanlly 
from feeble politeness and gnllantry, which of course the 
subject could not admit. It has been said that he gave himself 1 
the preference to Ph^dre , but it is more extraOrdiUaiy that 
not only his enemies, of whom there were nlany, but the 
public Itself was for some years incapable tff. discovering the 
ment of Athahe. Boilenu declared it to bei^ master piece. 
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and one can only be astonished that any could have thought 
differently from .Boileau. It doubtless gained much in geneial 
esteem when it came to be represented by good actois, 
foi no tiagedy in the French language is more peculiarly 
fitted foi the stage. 

15. The chorus which he had pieviously introduced in 
Esther was a very bold innovation (for the revival of what is 
forgotten must always be classed as innovation), and it re- 
quired all the skill of Racine to prevent its appeanng in our 
eyes an impertinent excrescence. But though we do not, 
perhaps, wholly leconcile ourselves to some of the songs, 
which too much suggest, by association, the Italian opeia, 
the chorus of Athahe enhances the interest as well as the 
splendour of the tragedy. It was indeed more full of action 
and scenic pomp than any he had written, and probably than 
any other which up to that time had been represented in 
Fiance. The part of Athahe predominates, but not so as to 
eclipse the rest. The Ingh-priest Joad is drawn with a stern 
- zeal admirably dramatic, and without which the idolatrous 
queen would have trampled down all before her during the 
conduct of the fable, whatever justice might have ensued at 
the last. We feel this want of an adequate resistance to 
triumphant cnme in the Rodogune of Corneille. No cha- 
racter appears superfluous or feeble , while the plot has all 
the simplicity of the Greek stage, it has all the movement 
and continual excitation of the randern. 

16. The female chaiacters of Racine are of the greatest 
Kacine’s bcauty j they have the ideal grace and harmony of 
sculpture, and bear somewhat of the same 
analogy to those of Shakspeare which that ai t does to 
painting. Andromache, Monimia, Iphigema, wemay add Junia, 
have a dignity and faultlessness neither unnatural nor insipid, 
because they are only the ennobling and purifying of human 
passions. They are the forms of possible excellence, not from 
individual models, nor likely perhaps to delight every reader, 
foi the same reason that more eyes are pleased by Titian than 
by Raffaelle. But it is a very nairowcnticism which excludes^ 
either school ffiom our admiration, which disparages Racine 
out of idolatry off Shakspeai e. The latter, it is unnecessary 
for me to Say^-stands out of reach of all competition. But 
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It 19 not oDjtliiB account that wo arc to give up an author bo • 
admirable as Tkcine, 

17 TTie chief faults of Haana may partly be ascribed to 
the influence of national taste, though wo musk con 
fes^ that Comeillo has better avoided tliem Though 
lovQ with the former is always tragic and connected 
inth the heroic passions, never appearing singly, as in several 
of our owu dramatists, jet it is sometimes unsuitable to the 
character, and still more frequently feeble and courtier like 
in tUe expression In this ho complied too mucli with Uia 
times , but we must believe that ho did not entirely fetl that he 
wrong Corneille bad, even while Kacine was in Ins 
^lOry, n strenoons band of supporters. Fontenclle, whtin^ 
in the next century, declares that time has established a dea 
sioa in which most seem to concur, that the first place is due 
to the elder poet, the second to the \ounger, every one 
making the interval between them n httJo gnsatar or less ac 
cording to his taste.* But Voltaire, li Harpe, and m 
general, I apprehend, the later French critics, ha\'o '^ven the, 
preference to Racme. I presume to join my soSnigc to 
tbeirs, Knetns appears to mo the suMnor tragedian , and 
1 must add that I think him next to Shakspeoro among all 
the modems The compansou with Bunpiues is so natural 
that It con hardly bo avoided Certainly no tragedy of the 
Greek poet is so skilful or so perfect as Athnlio or Bntan 
nicoa. The tedious scenes donug uhich the action is stag 
nant, the impertinences of useless, often pervorse mornlitj, 
the extinction, by bad roaui^mcnt, of tbo sympathy that had 
been raised in the earlier part of a play, the foohsli nltoma 
tion of rerartees in a senes of smpe lines, will never be 
found in Rnana Bat, when we look only at the highest 
excellences of Eunpides, there is, perhaps, a depth of pathos 
and an intensity of dramatic eflect whicn Rnemo hims^f lias 
not attained. The diffcrenco between the energy and sweet- 
ness of the two langnoges is so important in the comparison, 
that I shall give even this preference with some hesitntioD 
18 The style of Racine is exquisite. Perhaps ho is se- 
cond only to Vhgil among oil poets Bat I, will B^ntyof 
give the praise of this in the words of a '^inti^q 
* p lie, ^ 
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Clitic. “ His expression is always so happy and so natural, 
that it seems as if no otlier could liavc been found ; and 
eveiy word is placed in such a manner that we cannot fancy 
any other place to have suited it as well. The structuie of 
his style is such that nothing- could be displaced, nothing- 
added, nothing retrenched ; it is one unalteiable whole. Even 
his incorrectnesses are often but sacrifices required by good 
taste, nor would any thing be more difficult than to write ov^er 
again a line of Racine. No one has enriched the language 
mth a greater number of turns of phrase ; no one is bold 
with more felicity and discretion, or figurative with more 
grace and propriety ; no one has handled with more com- 
mand an idiom often rebellious, or with more skill an instru- 
ment always difficult ; no one has better understood that 
delicacy of style which must not be mistaken for feebleness, 
and IS, m fact, but that air of ease which conceals fiom the 
reader the labour of the work and the artifices of the com- 
position , 01 better managed the variety of cadences, the 
resources of rhythm, the association and deduction of ideas. 
In short, if we consider that his perfection in these respects 
may be opposed to that of Virgil, and that he spoke a lan- 
guage less flexible, less poetical, and less harmonious, we 
shall leadily believe that Racine is, of all mankind, the one to 
whom nature has given the greatest talent foi versification.” * 
19. Thomas, the younger and far inferior brother of Pierre 
TiiomM Corneille, was yet by the fertility of his pen, by the 
success of some of his tragedies, and b}”- a certain 
r reputation which two of them have acquired, the next 

name, but at a vast interval, to Racine. Voltaire says he would 
have enjoyed a great reputation but for that of his brother — 
one of those pointed sayings which seem to convey some- 
thing, but are really devoid of meaning. Thomas Corneille 
is never compared with his brother ; and probably his bro- 
ther has been rather serviceable to his name with posterity 
than othei wise. He wrote with more puiity, according to the 
French critics, and it must be owned that, in his Anane, he 
has given tO love a tone more passionate and natural than the 
manly, scenes of the older tragedian ever present. This is 

* La Harpe, Eloge de Racine, as quoted by lumself in Cours de Lit<lrature, 
VOl VI c 
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bsteemcd his best work, bat it depends wholly on the pr>n* 
cipnl character, \\hose teuderness and injuries exato our 
sympathy, and from whose lips many hnos'of great beauty 
flon It may be compared \nth the bcrenicc of Racine, re- 
presented bat a sliort time before, Uicre is enough of resem 
bianco ir the fables to provoke companson That of Thomas 
Corneif o is more tragic, less destitute of thealneal movement, 
and crnsequently better chosen, bot such relative praise is of 
little value, where nouo can be given, in this respect, to tho 
object of companson We fern that tho prose romance is 
the proper sphere for tho display of an affection, ncitlior 
untruo tot nature nor unnortJiy to movTi the heart, bnt 
ivnnting ibe majesty of the tragic mnso An LfiTemmaej un 
congenial to tragedy belongs to this play , and tlio termnia 
tion, wboro the heroine fmnts away instead of dying, is 
somewhat insipid Tho only other tragedy of tho jonngcr 
Corneille that can bo montionwl is the Earl of Es^ In 
this he has taken greater liberties mth histoir than his cntics 
approve , and thoogh love docs not so much predominate as 
ID Anane, it seems to engross, in a style rather too romantic, 
both the hero and Ins sovereign 

20 NeiUier of these tragedies, perhaps deserves to ho 
pat on a level with the Manlius of La lossc, to „ 
which Iji Harpo rtccords tho preference above nil of 
the scvontcentn century after those of Corneille and Rncino 
It IS jnst to observe v\ hat is not denied, thnt tho anther has 
borrowed the greater part of his etor^ from tho Venice Pre- 
served of Otwny Tno French critics maintain tlmt ho has 
far excelled his ongmol It is possible that i\o might hcsi 
tate to own this general euponont) , b^t several blemishes 
have been removtKl and tlie conduct is jicrlmps more noble, 
or at least more 6tted to the French stogo But wheu wo 
take from La Fosse what belongs to anotlior — clmrnoterB 
strongly marked, sympathies powerfully contrastcil a deve- 
lopment of the plot probable nod interesting, what mil re- 
main that 18 purdy Ins own ? Tliero will remain a vigorous 
tone of language, a considerable power of description, and a 
skill m ndappng, wo may odd with joatico, in soitietirDeA ini 
proving, wnat he found in n foreign lonOTOge. - Wd must 
pass over some other tragedies which have obtained less 

VOL III K K 
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honoui in tlieir native land, those of Duche, Quinault, and 
Campistron. 

21. Moliere is perhaps, of all French MTitcis, the one 

whom his country lias most uniformly admiied, and 

m whom her critics are most unwilling to acknow- 
ledge faults ; though the observations of Schlegel on the de- 
fects of Molieie, and especially on his large debts to older 
comedy, are not altogether without foundation. Mohe^e be- 
gan with L’Etourdi in 16.53, and his pieces followed rapidly 
till his death in l6'^3. About one hall are in vcise , I shall 
select a few without regard to ordei of time, and first one 
written in prose, L’Avaie. 

22. Plautus first exposed upon the stage the wretchedness 

of avaiice, the punishment of a selfish love of crold, 

1,’Avarc i i r 1 ^ 

not only in the liie or pain it Jias cost to acquire it, 
but in the terrois that it brings, in the disordered state of 
mind, wdiich is haunted, as by some mysterious guilt, by tlic 
consciousness of sect et wealth. Tlic chaiacter ofEucho in 
the Aulularia is dramatic, and, as far as w'^e know', original ; 
the moral effect requires, perhaps, some touches beyond abso- 
lute probability, but it must be confessed that a few' passages 
are ovei charged. Blohere borrow'ed L’Avaie from this 
comedy , and I am not at present aw'are that the subject, 
though so well adapted for the stage, had been chosen by any 
intermediate dramatist. He is indebted not merely for the 
scheme of his play, but for many strokes of humour, to 
Plautus. But this takes off little from the merit of this ex- 


cellent comedy. The plot is expanded wnthout incongruous 
or improbable ciicumstances , new characters are w'ell com- 
bined w'lth that of Harpagon, and his owm is at once more 
diverting and less extravagant than that of Eucho. Tlie pe- 
nuiiousness of the lattei, though by no means wnthout exam- 
ple, leaves no room foi any other object than the concealed 
treasuie, in which his thoughts are concentied. But Moliere 
had conceived a raoie complicated action. Haipagon does 
not absolutely stai ve the rats , he possesses horses, though he 
feeds them ill, he has seivants, though he grudges them 
clothes , he even contemplates a marriage suppei at his owm 
expense, though he intends to have a bad one. He has evi- 
dently been compelled to make some sacrifices to the usages 
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of mankind, and is at once a more common and a more thea* 
tncal character than Enclio In other xeepects, they ore 
much alike , their avnnce boa reached thaf point where it is 
without pnde , the dread of losing their wealth has over 
powered the desire of being thought to possess it , and thongh 
this 18 a more natural incident in the manners of Greece than 
in those of France, yet the concealment of treasure even in 
the time of Mohert^ was sufBaeDtly frequent for dramatic 
probability A geaei^ tone of selfishness, the usual source 
and necessary consequence of avance, conspires with the 
latter quality to render Harpagon odions , and there wants 
bnt a little more poetical jnstice in the conclusion, which 
leaves the casket in his possession ” 

^ Hurd has censored Mohtife without much jnstice 
** For the picture of the avanaooa man Plantns and Moli^n 
have presented ns with a fantastic, unpleasing draught of th« 
passion of avance.” It may be answered to tins, that Har 
pagon*8 character is, os has been said above, not mere i 
delineation of the passion as that of Euclio But as a mon 
general viudicatioa of Molidre, it should be kept m mind 
that every exhibition of a predominant passion witlim th( 
compass of the five acts of a play must be coloured beyond 
the truth of nature, or it will not have time to produce! its 
effect. This is one great advantage that romance possesses 
over the drama 

24- L'Ecole des Femmes is among the moat diverting 
comedies of Moli^re Yet it has m a remarkable 
degree what seems inartificial to our own taste, nud 
contravenes a good general precept of Horace, the actiou 
passes almost wholly in reatal But this is so well connected 
with the development of the plot and characters, and produces 
such amusing scenes, that no spectator at least on the French 
theatre, would be sensible of any languor Amolphe is an 
excellent modidcfttion of the type which Moli^re loved to re 
produce , the selfish and morose cynic, whose pretended hatred 
of the vices of the world^nngs from an absorbing regard to 
his own gratiGcntion He has made him as malignant ns 
censonons , he delights in tales of scandal , be is pleased that 
Horace should he sacccssful m gallantry, because it degrades 
others. The half \ntted and ill bred child, of whom be be 

K K 2 
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comes the dupe, as well as the two idiot seivants, arc deli- 
neated with equal vivacity. In this comedy we find the 
spirited vei sification, full of g'lace and hiimoui, in "which no 
one has rivalled Mohei e, and winch has never been attemjited 
on the English stage. It was piobably its merit which laiscd 
a host of pett}^ deti actors, on whom the aiithoi revenged him- 
self in his admirable piece of satire, La Critique de VEcole 
-des Femmes. The affected pedantry of the Hotel Kani- 
bouillet seems to be ridiculed in this retaliation , nothing in 
fact could be moie unlike than the style of Mob ere to their 
own. 

25. He gave another proof of contempt for the false taste 
LcMisan. somc Pai isian circles in the Misanthrope ; though 
thropc ciiticism of Alceste on the wi etched sonnet forms 

but a subordinate portion of that famous comedy. It is gene- 
rally placed next to Tartuffe among the works of Mohere. 
Alceste is again the cynic, but more honourable and less 
openly selfish, and with more of a real disdain of vice in his 
misanthiopy. Rousseau, upon this account, and many others 
after him, have treated the play as a vindication of insinceiity 
against truth, and as making virtue itself iidiculous on the 
stage. This charge however seems uncandid j neither the 
rudeness of Alceste, nor the misanthropy from which it 
springs, are to be called virtues , and we may observe tliat he 
displays no positively good quality beyond sincerity, unless 
his ungrounded and improbable love foi a coquette is to pass 
foi such. It IS true that the politeness of Phihnthe, with 
whom the Misanthiope is contiasted, borders a little too 
closely upon flatteiy , but no oblique end is in his view, he 
flatteis to give pleasure, and if we do not much esteem his 
character, we are not solicitous for his punishment. The 
dialogue of the Misanthiope is uniformly of the highest style ; 
the female, and indeed all the characters, are excellently con- 
ceived and sustained : if this comedy fails of any thing at 
piesent, it is through the difference of manneis, and peihaps, 
in representation, through the want of animated action on the 
stage. 

26 . In Les Femmes Savantes, theie is a more evident 
Le, Femmes peisonalityiii tlic charactcrs, and a more malicious 
Savantes exposuFc of absurdity, than in the Misanthrope , but 
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the hdicale falling on a less nomerons class, is not so wejl 
calculated to be appreciated by postenty It is, however, both 
in reading nnd representation, a more amoging comedy in 
no one instance has Moli^ro delinented each vanety of man 
nets, or displayed so mnch of his inimitable ^lety and power 
of fascmatnig the andience with very little ^ot, by the mere 
cxhibipon of human folhes* The satire falls deservedly 
on pretenders to taste and hteratnre, for whom Molitiro 
always testifies a bitterness of scorn in which wo perceive 
some resentment of thar cnUcisms The shorter piece, en 
t^ded Lea Pi^aeosea Ridicnles, is onothfer shaft directed at 
the hte^ary I^ldlC8 of Pans They had provoked a dangerons 
dhemj , but the good taste of the next age might be ascribed 
in great measure to his unmerciful exposure of affeitntion nnd 
pedantry 

27 It ivas not easy, so late ns the ago of Moli^rp, for the 
dramatist to find any untrodden field m the follies 

and vices of mankipd Bat ono bad been reserved 
for him ra Tartuffe — religious hypocrisy We should have 
expected the original draught of such a character on the 
Eo^ish stage , nor bad oor old writers been forgetful of 
their inveterate enemies, the Pantans, who gave such full 
scope for their satire. But choosing rather the easy path of 
ndicnle, they fell upon the starch dresses and qnaint language 
of the fanatical party , and where they exhibit^ these in con 
jnnction with hypocrisy, made the latter more ludicrous than 
hateful The Luke of Massinger is deeply and villainoQsly 
dissembling, bat does not wear so conspicuous n gnrb of reli 
gious sanctity as Tartuffe. The comedy of M^i^re is not 
only original id this character, but is a new creation in dra 
matic poetry It has been doubted by some cntics, whether 
the depth of guilt that it exhibits, the senous hatred that it 
inspires, are not beyond the stnet province of comedy But 
this seems rather a technical cavil If snlgectB such as the 
Tartufff are not fit for comedy, they are at least fit for dra 
malic representation, and some new phrase must be invented 
to desenbe their class. 

28 A different kind of objection is still sometimes made 
to this play, that itbnngs religion itself into snspipion Anti 
this would no doubt liave been the case, if the contemporanes 
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of Moliere in England had dealt with the subject. But the 
boundaries between the reality and its false ajipearances arc so 
well guai ded in this comedy, that no reasonable ground of 
exception can be thought to remain. No better advice can be 
given to those who take umbrage at the Tartufie than to read 
It again. Foi theie may be good reason to suspect that thc)^ 
are themselves among those for whose benefit it was intended j 
the Tartuffes, happily, may be comparatively few , but while 
the Orgons and Pernclles are numerous, they uill not want 
their haivest. Mohere did not invent tlie piototypes of his 
h)'])ociite , they were abundant at Palis in his time. ^ 
29* The inteiest of this play continually increases, and the 
fifth act is almost crowded by a rapidity of events, not so 
usual on the Fiench stage as oui own. Tartufie Inmself is a 
iiiastei -piece of skill Perhaps in the cavils of La Bruyerc 
there may be some justice ; but the cssajist lias foi gotten that 
no chaiacter can be rendered entirely cfiective to an audience 
without a little exaggeiation of its attributes. Nothing can 
be more happily conceived than the credulity of the Jionest 
Orgon, and his more doting mothei , it is that which ne 
sometimes witness, incurable except by the evidence of the 
senses, and fighting every inch of ground against that In 
such a subject there was not much opportuint)’’ for the comic 
talent of Mohere , yet iii some Avell known passages, he has 
enlivened it as far as was possible. The Tartuffe u'lll gene- 
rally be esteemed the greatest effort of this author’s genius ; 
the Misanthrope, the Femmes Savantes, and the Ecole des 
Femmes will follow in various order, accoiding to our tastes. 
These are by far the best of his comedies in veise. Among 
those HI piose we may give the first place to L’Avare, and 
the next either to Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, or to George 
Dan dm. 

30. These tnm plays have the same objects of moral satire ; 
on one hand the absurd vanity of plebeians m seeking 

Bourjreois ,i ii i i 

alJiaiice or acquaintance of the nobility, on the 
dISX odier, the pride and meanness of the nobility them- 
selves. They are both abundantly diverting , but 
the sallies of humour are, I think, more frequent m the first 
' three acts of the former. The last two acts are improbable 
and less amusing. The shorter pieces of Mohere border very 
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much npon farce , ho permits himself more vnlgnnty of elm 
meter, more grossnoss m language nndinadeutjlmthis forces 
arc seldom absurd, and never dull 

31 TIio French hove claimed for Mohdre, and feu per 
haps have dispntcd the pretension, a supenontjr over ourtrin 
oil earlier and later UTittrs of comedy He certmnlj 
leaves Flaotu** the on^ool model of the school to ^hich ho 
belonged, at a vast distance. Tlio grace and gtnllcmanlj 
elegance of Terence he has not equalled , but m the more np- 
propnate merits of comedy, jnat and forcible delineation of 
character, skilfol contnvance of arcumstanccs, and humorous 
dialogue, wo most aurard lum tho pnic Tlio Italian mid 
Spanish dramatists aro qoitc unuortby to bo nomed in coni 
pnnson , and if tlic French theatre 1ms, in later times, as fs 
certainly tlic ease, prodneed some excellent comedies, uc 
have, 1 believe, no reason to contradict the sulTnigo of tlic 
nation itself, that they owe almost ns mucli to uUnt they lm\u 
caught from this great modd, ns to tho natural gonms of 
their nuthore But it is not for us to abandon the ngbts of 
Shakspcorc. In all things most csscnunl to comedy, wu 
cannot ncknou ledge Lis infcnonty to Molitirc He liad far 
more invention of characters, with on equal viracil} and force 
in their delincobOD His humour utis at least ns abundant 
and natural, Ins ^vlt incomparabl) moro bnllinnt , in fact, 
Mohfirc hardly exhibits this quaht) nt nil • Tlic Merry Wiics 
of Windsor, almost the only pore comedy of Slmkspcnrt is 
surely not disadvantagcously compared uilh George Dandiu 
or Le Bourgeois Gentilhonimc, or c\en with L’Bcolo des 
Femmes For the TartoOb or the ^Fsnnth^opo it is vain 
to seek a proper counterpart in Shnhspearc , they belong to 
a different state of manners. But the powera of Mohilrc nro 
directed with greater skill to llicir object , none of Iiia energy 
IS wasted , the spectator is not interrupted by tlie senous 
scenes of tragi comedy, nor Ins attention drawn aside by poc 
tical episodes. Of Shakspenre wo may justly say that lie 
had the greater genius, but perhaps of Aloli^re, that lie lias 
■written the best comedies Wo cannot nt least pot any tlurd 

[A Frtndi critle upon Um flnt wB- T OxouVl deny tb* UUer qoeEtV to 
tioo of thU work b** rappoaed wit to b* MoHir*, npeeUly kAat' t£e eolocWi I 
tb« ttowti aprit,«ad Is jottly Mtooltbcd bave bm p«sslnc oq hlii]L.-.- 1849 .] 
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diamatist in competition with him. FJetchei and Jonson, 
Wycheiley and Congreve, Faiquhai and Sheiidan, with great 
excellences of their own, fall shoit of his meiit as well as of 
his fame. Yet in humoious conception, oui admiiable play, 
the Piovoked Husband, the best parts of whicli are due to 
Vanbrugh, seems to be equal to any thing lie has left. His 
spiiited and easy versification stands of couise untouched by 
any English rivalry j we may have been wise in i ejecting 
verse fiom our stage, but we have ceitainly given the French 
a light to claim all the honoui that belongs to it. 

32 . Racine once only attempted comedy. His wit was 

Lea Plat aiid sarcastic, and in epigram lie did not spate 

his enemies. In his Plaideuis theie is moie of 

humour and stage-effect than of wit. Tlie ridicule 
falls happily on the pedantry of lawyers and the folly of 
suitois j but the technical language is lost in great measure 
upon the audience. This comedy, if it be not lather a farce, 
IS taken from The Wasps of Aristophanes , and that Rabelais 
of antiquity supplied an extiavagance, very improbably in- 
troduced into the third act of Les Plaideurs, the tnal of the 
dog. Far fiom impioving the humour, which had been 
amusingly kept up during the first two acts, this degeneiates 
into absurdity. 

33 . Regnard is always placed next to Moliere among the 

Regnard- comic writcrs of Fiance in this, and perhaps in 
Lejoueur plays, indeed, which entitle him to 

such a rank, are but few. Of these the best is acknowledged 
to be Le Joueur. Regnard, taught by his own experience, 
has heie admirably delineated the character of an mveteiate 
gamester, without paiade of morality, few comedies are 
more usefully moral. We have not the stiuggliiig virtues of 
a Charles Surface, which the diamatist may feign that he 
may reward at the fifth act , Regnaid has better painted the 
selfish ungrateful being, who, though not incapable of love, 
pawns his mistress’s picture, the instant aftei she has given 
It to him, that he may return to the dice-box. Her just 
abandonment, and his owu disgrace, terminate the comedy 
with a moral dignity which the stage does not ahvays main- 
tain, and which, in the first acts, the spectator does not ex- 
pect. The other characteis seem to me various, spirited, and 
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hamoroDS , the Tnlet of Valfiro tlio gamester is one of tlio 
best of that numerous class, to whom comedv has owed so 
much , but tho pretended marquis, though mvcrting, talks 
too much like a gonninc coxcomb of tho world iMolioro did 
'this bettor \n Lcs Pr^wensos Pidiculcs Regnard is in this 
play full of those gay sallies which cannot bo read witlioot 
laughter , the incidents follow rapidly , there is more move- 
ment than in some of the best of Mohdro s comedies, end tlio 
speeches arc not so prolix 

Next to Le Joueur among Rcgnnrd's comedies it lias 
been usual to place Lo Ldgatairc, not by any means id,ou« 
inferior to tho first in humour and vimcity, but wntli 
less force of character, and more of tlio common tricks of 
tlic btago The moral, instead of boing excellent, is of tlio 
worst kind, berag tlio success and dramatic reward of a gross 
fraud, tlie forgery of a will by tho boro of tho piece and his 
sonrant. This servant is however a very comical rogue, and 
we should not perhaps wish to sec him .sent to tho gallics 
A similar censure might bo passed on tho comedy of 
Hegnord which stands third in reputation, Lcs Mciiechmcs 
The sulgect, os ctplomcd by iho title, is old — twin brothers, 
whose undistinguislmblo features arc tho source of endless 
confusion , hut wlmt neither Plaolua nor Slmkspcnro Imvo 
tlionght of, ono avails himself of the likeness to receive a 
large sura of money duo to the other, and is thouglit very 
generous at the close of tho play when ho restores a moict} 
Of tho plays founded on tins dworting exaggeration, 
Regnard s is perhaps tho best , lie has more vnnety of inci 
dent than P*lautti8 j and by leaviug out the second pair of 
twins, the Dromio servants, who render tho Comedy of 
Errors almost too luextncably confused for tho spectator or 
reader, os well os by making one of the brothers aware of 
the mistake, and a party in tho deception ho has given an 
unity ofplot instead of a senes of incoherent blunders. 

^ The M^re Coquette of QumauU appears a comedy of 
great ment. Without the fine traits of nature which 
wo find m those of Mohbre, ivithout the ealhes of 
humour which enliven those of Regnard, with a vcrsificatiou 
perhaps not very forcible, it pleases ua by a fable at once 
novel, ns far Ofl I know, aud natural, by tlio ‘^interesting 
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chaiacteis of the lovers, by the decency and tone of good 
company, which aie never lost in the manners, the incidents, 
or the language. Boursault, whose tiagedies are little 
esteemed, displayed some originality in Le Mercme Galant. 
The idea is one which has not unfiequently been imitated on" 
the English as well as Fiench stage, but it is rather adapted 
to the shorter diama than to a legulai comedy of five acts. 
The Meicure Galant was a famous magazine of light perio- 
dical amusement, such as was then new in France, which 
had a great sale, and is described in a few lines by one of the 
chaiacteis in this piece. Bouisault places his heio, by the 
editoFs consent, as a temporary substitute, in the office of 
this publication, and brings, in a series of detached scenes, a 
variety of applicants foi his notice. A comedy of this kind 
is like a compound animal , a few chief chaiacters must give 
unity to the whole, but the effect is produced by the successive 
personages who pass over the stage, display their humour in 
a single scene, and. disappear. Boursault has been in some 
instances successful , but such pieces generally owe too much 
to tempoiary sources of amusement. 

S6. Dancourt, as Voltaire has said, holds the same rank 
relatively to Moliere in farce, that Regnard does in 
the higher comedy. He came a little after the 
former, and when the piejudice that had been created against 
comedies in prose b}'' the gieat success of the other kind had 
begun to subside. The Chevalier a la Mode is the only play 
of Dancourt that I know j it is much above farce, and if 
length be a distinctive criterion, it exceeds most comedies. 
This would be very slight praise, if we could not add that 
the reader does not find it one page too long, that the ridicule 
is poignant and happy, the incidents well contrived, the comic 
situations amusing, the characters clearly marked. La Harpe, 
who tieats Dancourt with a soft of contempt, does not so 
much as mention this play. It is a satire on the pretensions 
of a class then rising, the rich financiers, which long supplied 


Le Mercure est une bonne chose 
On y trouve de tout, fable, hlstoire, vers, prose, 
Sieges combats,'proc^ morLmarlage, amour, 
Nouvelles de province et neuvelles de cour — 
Jamals llvre J mon gr6 ne fut plus nbcessalre 

Acti scenes 

The Mercure Galant was estabhshed 


in 1672 by oneVis6, it was intended 
to fill the same place as a critical record 
of polite literature, which the Journal 
des S9avans did m learning and science. 
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materials, throogt dramatic concatarc, to public maliguity, 
and the envy of a less opulent nnstocrncy 

S7 The bfo of Brucys is rather smffular Bom of a 
noble Huguenot family, he wna early devoted to 

f iroteatant theology, and even presumed to enter the 
ista ogaiQst BossueU But tbot champion of the foitb was 
like ono of those knighta in romauco, who first unhorse their 
rash antagonists, and then make them work ns slaies. 
Bnieys was soon converted, and betook himself to wnto 
against his former errors. Ho afterwards became an eccle- 
siastic- Thus far there is nothing inoch out of the common 
cotirso m his hiatoiy But grown weary of living alone, aud 
having some natural tom to comedy, he began, rather late, 
to whto for the stage, with the assistance, or perhaps only 
under the name, of a certain Polaprnt. Tlio plays of Brueys 
had some success, but ho was not in a position to delineate 
recent manners, and in the only corned) with which I am 
acquainted, Let Muet, he has borrowed the leading part of Ins 
story from Terence TTio langoago Bccms defiaent in nra 
city, winch, when there is no great naturalness or originality 
of character, cannot be dispensed with 

38 The French opera, after some ineffectual attempts ly 
Marann to naturalise on Italian company, was sue- op«*i af 
cessfully established by LuHi in I672 It is the ^^****** 
prerogative of music in tbo mclo-drame to render poetry 
Its dependent ally , but the airs of Lulli lm\o been forgotten 
and the verses of his coadjntor Qmanalt remain Ho is not 
only the earkest, but by general consent the unnvaked poet 
of French music. Boileoo indeed treated him with unde 
served scorn, bnt probably through dislike of the tone ho wrna 
obhged to preserve, which m the eyes of so stem n judge, 
and one so insensible to love, appewed languid and cffemi 
Date Quinault nevertheless was not inca|mble of vigorous 
and impressive poetry , a lync grnudeur distinguislica some 
of his soD^ , he eeems to possess great felicity of adorning 
every sulgect with appropnate imagery and senoment , his 
versification has a smootnness and charm of melody which 
has made some say that the line? were already music before 
they came to the composer s hands , his fables, whether taken 
from mythology or modem romance, display invention and 
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skill. Voltaire, La Harpe, Schlegel, and the author of the 
life of Quinault in the Biograpliie Uiiiverselle, hut most of 
all, the testimony of the public, have compensated foi the 
seventy of Boileau. The Armide is Quiiiault’s latest and 
also his finest opei a. 


Sect. II. — On the English Drama. 

Slate of the Stage after the Itcsloration ^ Tt agcdics of Brijilcn, Otway, 
Southern — Comcihcs of Congreve and others 

S9. The troubles of twenty yeais, and, much moie, the fa- 
natical antipathy to stage-plays winch the predomi- 
th^EngUsh iiaut party affected, silenced the muse of the buskin, 
and bioke the continuity of thoso woiks of the elder 
diamatists, which had given a tone to public sentiment as to 
the diama from the mnidle of Elizabeth’s reign. Davenant 
had, by a sort of connivance, opened a small house for the 
representation of plays, though not avowedly so called, near 
the Charter House in 1656. He obtained a patent after the 
"Restoration. By this time another generation had arisen, 
and the scale of taste was to be adjusted anew. The fond- 
ness for the theatie revived with increased avidity; more 
splendid decoration, actois piobably, especially Betterton, of 
greater poweis, and above all, the attraction of female per- 
formers, who had nevei been admitted on the older stagey 
couspiied with the keen appetite that long resti amt produced, 
and with the geneial gaiety, or rathei dissoluteness, of man- 
ners. Yet the multitude of places for such amusement was 
not as great as under the fiist Stuarts. Two houses only 
were opened under loyal patents, granting them an exclusive 
piivilege, one by what was called the King’s Company, in 
Drury Lane, another by the Duke of Yoik’s Company, in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields Betterton, who was called the English 
Roscius, till Garrick claimed that title, was sent to Pans by 
Charles IL, that, taking a view of the French stage, he might 
better judge of what would contribute to the improvement of 
oui own. It has been said, and probably with truth, that he 
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introdoced movable Bcencs, instead of the fixed tapestry that 
had been hong across the stage , hnt tins improvement h6 
could not have borrowed from France 'ITie^’king not only 
coanteoanced the theatre by his patronage, but by so much 
personal notice of the chief actors, and so moch interest in all 
the affiura of the theatre, aa elevated their condition 

40 An actor of great talents is the best fnend of the 
great dramatists , his own geniOB demands theira ^ ^ * 
for Its support and display, and a fine performer i"*****^ 
wonld as soon waste the powers of his band on feeble music, 
as a nian like Betterton or Gramck represent what is insipid 
or m bad taste. We know that the former, and some of his 
contomporanes, were celebrated in the great parts of our early 
stage, in those of Shakspeare and Fletcher Bat the chan^ 
of pubhe taste is sometimes irresistible by those who, as, in 
Johnson’s antithesis, they ** live to please, most please to 
live,” Neither tragedy nor comedy was maintained at its 
proper level , and as the world is apt to demand novelty on 
the stage, the general tone of dramatic representatioD in this 
penod, whatever credit it may have done to the performers, 
reflects little, in comparison with our golden age, npon those 
who wrote for them 

41 It IS observed by Scott, that the French theatre which 
•mis now thought to be in perfection, guided the 
cnticism of Charles’s court, and afforded the pattern “*'*“***■ 
of those tragedies which continued in fashion for twenty 
years after the Restoration, and which were called rbynling 
or heroic plays. Though there la a general justice m this 
remark, I am not aware that the inflated tone of these 
plays IS imitated from any French tragedy , certainly there 
was a nobler model in the best works of Corneille. But Scott 
IB more nght in deriving the unnatural and pedantic dialogue 
which prevailed tbronra these performances from the ro- 
mances of Scudery and Calpren^e, These were, about the 
era of the RestoratiOD almost as popular among our indolent 
gentry as in France , and it was to be expected that n style 
would gam ground in tragedy which is not so widely re- 
moved from what tragedy requires, but that an ordinary 
audience would fail to perceive the differeuce There is but 
a narrow libe betwedo the sublime and the tumid , the man 
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of business oi of pleasure avIio frequents the theatre must 
have accustomed Inmself to make such large allowances, to 
put Inmself into a state of mind so totally diflcrent from liis 
every-day habits, that a little extraoidmary deviation from 
nature, far fiom shocking him, will rather show like a fur- 
ther advance towards excellence. Hotspur and Almanzor, 
Ilichaid and Aurungzehc, seem to him cast in the same 
' mould j beings who can never occur in the cominon walks of 
life, hut whom the tragedian has, by a tacit convention wath 
the audience, acquired a iiglit of feigning like his ghosts and 
watches. 

42. The first tiagcdies of Drydcn were wdiat w'as called 

Hroictn wTittcn 111 rliynic , an innovation which, 

^^Ics of of couise, must he ascribed to the influence of the 

French tlie.itre. They have occasionally much vigour 
of sentiment and much beautiful ])oetry, with a veisifica- 
tion sw^eet even to lusciousncss. The Conquest of Grenada 
is, on account of its extravagance, the most celebrated of 
these plays ; hut it is infeiioi to the Indian Emperor, from 
which it would he easy to select passages of jierfect ele- 
gance. It is singulai that .although the rhythm of dramatic 
verse is commonly permitted to he the most lax of any,' 
Diydeii has in this play .availed himself of none of Ins wonted 
privileges. He regularly closes the sense with the couplet, 
and falls into a smoothness of cadence which, though exqui- 
sitely mellifluous, is perhaps too uniform. In the Conquest 
of Gienada the versification is lathei more broken. 

43. Dryden may probably have been fond of this species 

His later of tragedy, on account of his owm facility in rhym- 
tragodies j habit of condeiisiiig his sense. Rhyme, 

indeed, c.au only he i ejected in our l.anguagc from the ti.agic 
scene, because blank verse affords widei scope for the emo- 
tions it ought to excite , hut for the tumid rhapsodies wdiich 
the personages of his heroic plays utter, there can be no ex- 
cuse. He adhered to this tone, how'^ever, till the change in 
public taste, and especially the ridicule throwm on his" owm 
plays by the Rehearsal, di ove him to adopt a very different, 
though not altogether faultless style of tragedy. His prin- 
cipal works of this latter class are All for Love, in 3678, 
the Spanish Friar, commonly refened to 1682, and Don 
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Sebostian, in 1690 Upon these the dramatic feme of Dryden 
ifl built, while the rants of Almanzor and Maxirain are never 
mentioned but in ridicule. Tlie chief excellence of the 6r*t 
tragedy appears to consist in the beanty of the language, that 
of the second in the interest of the story, and that of the third 
in the highly finished character of Dorax Dorox is the of 
I)ryden*B tragic charactera, and perhaps the only one in which 
he bos applied hia great knowledge of the haman mind t(f 
actual delmeation It is highly dramatic, because formed of 
those complex passions whiai may readily lead either to vir 
tuelor to vice, and which the poet can manage so as to sur 
pnse the Kkectatoc without tranagressmg consistency TJie 
Zauga of Young, a part of eome theatrical effect, has been 
compounded of this character, and of that of logo Bat 
Don Sebastian is as imperfect as all plays most be 
in which a single personage is thrown forward in 
too strong relief for the rest. The language is fall of that 
rant nhidi charactenaed Drydens earlier tragedies, and to 
which a natural predilection seems, after some interval, to 
have brought him bock Sebastian himself may seem to have 
been intended as a contrast to Mnley Moloch , bat if the 
author had any rule to distinguish the blustering of the hero 
from that of the tyrant, be has not left the use of it in his 
reader s hands The plot of this tragedy is ill conducted, 
especially in the fifth act Perhaps the delicacy of the pre- 
sent age may have been too fastidious in excludmg altogether 
from the drama this class of fables , because they may often 
exate great interest, give scope to impassioned poet^, and 
are admirably calculated for the arayfaipitrif, or discovery, which 
IS BO much dwelt upon by the cntics , nor can the story of 
CEdipus, which has farmshed one of the finest and most art- 
ful tragedies ever wntten be well thought an improper sub 
3 ect even for representation But they require of all others, 
to bo dexterously managed , thev mav make the main dis- 
tress of a tragedy, but not an episode in it. Our feelings 
revolt at seeing as in Don Sebwtian, an incestuous passion 
brought forward as the make weight of a plot, to eke out a 
fifth act, aud to dispose of those <maracter» whose fortune the 
mam story has not qnite wound up 

44 The Spanish Fnar has been praised for what Johnson 
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calls tliG “ lia])))y coincidence and coalition of tlic two plots.” 
spniiifii difficult to understand wliat can be meant by a 

compliment wlncli seems citber iionical or ignorant. 
Nothing can be moie remote fiom the tiutli. The aitifice of 
combining two distinct stones on the stage is, we may suppose, 
either to intei weave the incidents of one into those of the other, 
or at least so to connect some characters w'lth each mtngue, 
as to make the spectator fancy tliem less distinct than tliey arc. 

" Thus in the Merchant of Venice, tlic courtship of Ba'^saiiio 
and Poi tia is liappily connected wntli the main plot of Antonio 
and Shylock by tw'o circumstances , it is to set Bassanio 
fonvaid m his suit that the fatal bond is first given ; and it is 
by Portia’s address that its forfeiture is explained away. The 
same play aftoids an instance of anothei kind of underplot, 
that of Loienzo and Jessica, which is more episodical, and 
might pel haps be lemovcd without anj material loss to the 
fable, though even this selves to account for, we do not say 
to palliate, the vindictive exaspeiation of the Jenv. But to 
wdnch of these do the comic scenes m the Spanish Fiiar bear 
most resemblance^ Ceitaiiily to the latter They consist 
entirely of an mtngue wdnch Lorenzo, a young ofiicer, carries 
on W'lth a iich nsurei’s wife , but tlieie is not, even by acci- 
dent, any relation betu'cen Ins adventuies and the love and 
muider which go forw'aid in the palace. The Spanish Fiiai, 
so fai as It is a comedy, is leckoned the best performance of 
Dryden in that line. Father Dominic is very amusing, and 
has been copied vei}'’ fieely by succeeding diamatists, espe- 
cially in the Duenna. But Diydeii has no gieat abundance 
of wit in this or any of his comedies. His jests are practical, 
and he seems to have w'litten more for the eye than the ear. 
It may be noted as a pi oof of this, that his stage diiections 
are unusually full. In point of diction, the Spanish Fiiai in 
Its tiagic scenes, and All foi Love, are certainly the best plaj's 
of Dryden. They are the least infected with his gieat fault, 
bombast, and should peihaps be lead ovei and ovei by those 
wdio would learn the true tone of English tiagedy. In dig- 
nity, in animation, in striking images and figures, theie are 
few or none that excel them j the powei indeed of impressing 
sympathy, oi commanding tears, w'as seldom placed by nature 
within the leach of Diyden. 
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45 The Orphan of Otwaj, and his Venice Preserved, wiU 
ffeneraHy be re^oned the beat tragedies of this period 
have both a deep pathos, ^ringing from the 
intense and unment^ diatreas oi women , both, eftpecially 
the latter, have a dramatic eloqaence, rapid and flowing with 
leas of turgid extravagance than we find in Otwaj^s cofitera 
poranea, and eometimes with very graceful poetry The 
Btory of the Orphan is domestic, and borrowed, as I believe, 
from some French novel, though I do not at present remember 
where I have read it , it was once popular on the stage, and 
gnve^Bcope for good acting but is unpleasing to the delicacy 
of qnr own age. Venice Preserved is more frequently re- 
presented than any tragedy after those of Shakspeare , the 
plot 13 highly dramatic in conception and conduct , even what 
seems, when we read it, a defect, the shiftiDg of onr wishes, 
or perhaps rather of our ill wishes, between two parties, the 
senate and the conspirators, who are redeemed by no virtue, 
does not, as is shown by erpenence, interfere with the spec- 
tator’s interest Pierre indeed, is one of those villains for 


whom It 18 easy to excite the sympathy of the half principled 
and the mcoauderate. But the great attraction is m the cha 
racter of Belvidera, and when that part is represented by 
such as we remember to have seen, no tragedy is honoured 
by sudi a tribute, not of tears alone, but of more agony than 
many would seek to endure. The versification of Otwav like 
that of moat in this penod, runs almost to on excess into the 
line of eleven syllables, sometimes also into the tdrucciolo 
form, or twelve syllables with a dactyhc dose These give a 
considerable tmimation to tragic verse. 

46 Southern s Fatal Discovery, latterly represented by the 
name of Isabella, is almost as familiar to the lovers of 
our theatre as Venice Preserved itself , and for the 
same reason, that whenever an actress of great tragic powers 
anses, the part of Isabella is as fitted to exhibit them as that 
of Belvidera. The choice and conduct of the story are, how- 
ever, Southern s chief raents , for there is little vigour in the 
language, though it is natoral and free from the usual faults 
of his age. A similar character may be given to his other 
tra^dy, Oroonoko , in vdudh Southern deserves the praise 
of having, first of any English wnter, denounced the traffic 
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Ill slaves, and the cruelties of their West Indian bondage. 
The moral feeling is liigh in this tiagedy ; and it h.is some- 
times been acted with a ccitain success , but the e\eciition is 
not that of a supeiior diamatist. Of Lee nothing 
need be said, but that lie is, in spite of Ins pioicrbial 
extiavagance, a man of poetical mind and some diamatic 
skill. But he has violated historic truth in Tlicodosius with- 
out gaining much by invention. The Mourning Bride of 
concr^a IS written in piohx declamation, with no 

pow'cr over the passions. Johnson is w’ell knomi to 
have praised a few' lines in this tragedy as among the finest 
descriptions in the language ; wdiilc others, by a sort of ron- 
trariety, liave spoken of them as worth nothing. Tiiith is 
in Its usual middle path , many bettei jiassages may be 
found, but they are w^ell w’ntten and impressue.^ 

47. In the early English comedy, we find a large intcr- 
comeucsof obscciiity HI the lower chaiacters, nor 

ahvays confined to them, with no infrequent scenes 
of licentious incident and language. But these are 
invariably so bi ought forw'aid as to manifest the dramatist’s 
scorn of vice, and to e.\'cite no other sentiment in a spectator 
of even an oidinary degree of moial puiity. In the plays that 
appeared after the Restoiation, and that from the beginning, 
a different tone w'as assumed. Vice w'asin hei full carcei on 
the stage, unchecked by repi oof, unshamed by contiast, and 
for the most part unpuuished by mortification at the close. 
Noi are these less coarse 111 expiession, or less impudent in 
their delineation of low.’ debauchery, than those of the pre- 
ceding period. It may be observed, on the contrary, that they 
raiely exhibit the manneis of truly polished life, according to 
any notions we can fiame of them, and aie, in this lespect, 
much below those of Fletcher, Massinger, and Shiiley. It 
might not be easy peihaps to find a scene in any comedy of 
Chailes II.’s leign where one chaiacter has the behaviour of 
a gentleman, 111 the sense which we attach to the wmrd. Yet 
the authois of these were themselves in the w^oild, and some- 
times men of family and consideiable station. The cause 
must be found in the state of society itself, debased as w^ell as 


• Mourning Bride, net ii scene 3 Johnson’s Life of Congreic 
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comipted, prtly by the example of the court, partly by the 
practice of living^*ra taverns, winch became much more inve- 
terate after the Kestoration than before The contrast with 
the manners of Pan^ as far as the stage is thmr mirror does 
not tell to onr advantage These plays, as it may be ex 
pected, do not aim nt tne higher glones of comic wnOng , 
they display no knowledge of natnre, nor often nse to any 
other conception of character than is gained by a caricature of 
some known class, or perhaps of some remarkable individual 
Nor do they in general deserve much credit as comedies of 
intngne , tne plot is seldom invented with much care for its 
development , and if scenes follow one another m a sen^^of 
diverting inadents, if the entanglements are such as produce 
laughter, above ell, if the personages keep up a well sus- 
tained battle of repartee, the purpose is snEBaently answered 
It 18 in this that they often excel , some of them have consi 
derable humour in the representation of character, though this 
may not be very ongm^, and a good deal of wit in thear 
dialogue. 

45 Wycherley is remembered for two comedies, the Plain 
Dealer, and the Country Wife, the latter represented 
with some change, in modem times, under the name 
of the Country GirL The foraier has been frequently said 
to be taken from the Misaotbrope of Moli^re j but this, like 
many cnrreut assertions, seems to have httle if any founda 
tion Manly, the Plam Dealer, like Alceste, a speaker of 
truth , but uie idea is at least one which it was easy to con 
ceive without plagiarism ancf t6ere is not the sfightest resem 
blance in any drcumstance or scene of the two comedies. We 
cannot say the same of the Country Wife , it was evidently 
Buggestea by L’Ecole des Femmes , the character of Amolphe 
has been copied , bnt even here the whole conduct of the 
piece of Wycheney is his own It is more artificial than that 
of Moli^re, wherein too much passes m descnptiOD , the part 
of Agnes is rendered still more poignant , and among the 
comedies of Charles’s reign, I am not sore that it is surpassed 
by any 

49 Sbadwell and Etberege, and the famous Afra Behn, 
have endeavoured to make uie stage as grossly immoral as*^ 
their talents permitted , but thehm former, especially Shad 
1 . 1 . 2 
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well, are not destitute of liumoui. At the death of Charles 
Improve- reached the lowest point; after the Revolu- 

thoiicvoiu tion, it became not mud) moie a school of virtue, 
but lather a better one of polished manners than 
befoie ; and certainly diew to its service some men of comic 
genius, whose names are now not only very familiar to our 
ears, as the boasts of our theatie, but whose works have not 
all ceased to enliven its walls. 

60. Congreve, by the Old Bachelor, written, as some have 
Congreve twcnty-onc years of age, but in fact not quite 

so soon, and represented in 1693, placed himself at 
once in a lank which he has always retained. Though not, 
I think, the first, he is undeniably among the fiist n.imcs. 
The Old Bachelor was quickly followed by the Double 
Dealer, and that by Love for Love, in which he reached the 
summit of his reputation. The last of his four comedies, the 
Way of the Woild, is said to have been coldly leceived ; foi 
which It is haid to assign an)’’ substantial cause, unless it be 
some want of sequence m the plot. Tlie peculiar excellence 
of Congreve is bis wit, incessantly sparkling from the lips of 
almost every character, but on this account it is accompanied 
by want of natuie and simplicity. Nature indeed and sim- 
plicity do not belong, as propei attributes, to that comedy 
which, itself the creature of an artificial society, has foi its 
proper business to exaggerate the affectation aud liolloMuiess 
of the world. A critical code which should require the 
comedy of polite life to be natural would make it intolerable. 
But there are limits of deviation fiom likeness which even 
caricature must not transgiess , and the type of tiuth should 
always regulate the playful aberiations of an inventive pencil. 
The manners of Congreve’s comedies are not, to us at least, 
like those of reality , I am not sure that we have any cause 
to suppose that they much bettei lepresent the times in which 
they appealed. His characters, with an exception or two, 
are heartless aud vicious , which, on being attacked by 
Collier, he justified, probably by an aftei thought, on the 
authoiity of Aristotle’s definition of comedy; that it is 
IxifLYjcng favXoTegwv, ail imitation of what IS the woise in 
liuman natuie.* But it must be acknowledged that, moi6 

* Congreve’s Amendments of Mr Collier’s false citations 
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than any preceding writer among iw, he kept np the tone of 
a gentleman , 'diS*meri of the world are profiignto, but not 
coarse , he mrely, like Shadwell, or even Drydeu, caters fot 
the populace of the theatre by such indecencies as they must 
nnderstand , he gave, in fact, n tone of refinement to the 
public- taste, whi^ it never lost, and which, in its progrea 
Sion, has almost banished his o^ti comedies from the stage 

51 Love for L»ove is generally reputed the best of these 
Congreve has never any great success in the con Lon ft* 
c6ption or management of his plot , hot ra this 
comedy there is least to censure , several of the characters 
are exceedingly homorooa, the inadents aro numeroQ8*’^d 
not complex , the "unt is often admirable Angelica and 
Miss Prue Ben and Tattle, have been repeatedly imitated , 
but they have, I think, a considerable degree of dramatic 
originality in themselves Johnson has obs^ed that “ Ben 
the sailor is not reckoned over natnral, hot he is very divert 
lug " Possibly he may bo quite as natural a portrait of a 
mere sador, os that to which we have become usra in modem 
comedy 

59 ^ The Way of the World I shonld perhaps indine to 
place next to this , the coquetry of MUlomant, not 
without some toadies of debcacy and aflfectiOD, the ' 

impertinent coxcombry of Petulant and Witwood the mixture 
of wit and ndiculous \*amty in Lady Wisbfort, are amosmg 
to the reader Congreve has here made more use than, os 
far as 1 remember, had been common to England, of the all 
important sonbrette, on whom so much depends m French 
comedy The manners of France happily enabled her drama 
tilts to improve what they had borrowed with signal success 
from the ancient stage, tne witty and -artful servant, faitliful 
to his master while he deceives every one besides, by adding 
this female attendant, not leas versed in every artifice nor 
less qoick m repartee. Mincmg and Foible, in this play of 
Congreve, are good specimens of tho class , hot speol^g 
with some hesitation, 1 do not think they will be found, at 
least not so naturally drown, in the comedies of Charles ■ 
time. Many wonld perhaps not without canse, prefer the 
Old Bachelor , which abounds with wit, but seems rntliec 
deficient in originality of character and circumatance The 
L L 3 
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Double Dealer is entitled to the same praise of wit, and some 
of the characteis, though lather exaggeiated, are amusing; 
but the plot IS so entangled towaids the conclusion, that I 
have found it difficult, even in reading, to comprehend it. 

53 . jCongreve is not superior to Farquhar and Vanbrugh, 

Tarquiinr ^f '^0 might compurc tlic whole of their works. 

Vanbrugh equalled in vivacity, in originality of 

contrivance, oi in clear and r.apid development of intrigue, 
the Beaux* Stiatagem of the one, and much less the admirable 
delineation of the Wronghead family in the Piovoked Hus- 
band of the other. But these were oi the eighteenth century. 
Farquhar*s Trip to the Jubilee, though once a popular 
comedy, is not distinguished by more than an easy flow of wit, 
and perhaps a little novelty in some of the characters , it is 
indeed written in mucli superior language to the plays 
anterior to the Revolution. But the Relapse, and the Pro- 
voked Wife of Vanbrugh, have attained a considerable repu- 
tation, In the formei, the chariacter of Amanda is interesting, 
especially in the momentary wavering and quick recovery of 
her virtue. This is the first homage that the theatre had paid, 
since the Restoration, to female chastity; and notwithstanding 
the VICIOUS tone of the other characters, in which Vanbrugh 
has gone as great lengths as any of his contemporaries, we 
peiceive the beginnings of a re-action in public spirit, winch 
gradually reformed and elevated the moral standaid of the 
stage.* The Provoked Wife, though it cannot be said to 
give any proofs of this sort of improvement, has some meiit 
as a comedy , it is witty and animated, as Vanbrugh usually 
was , the character of Sir John Biute may not have been too 
great a caricature of real manners, such as sui vived from the 
debased reign of Charles , and the endeavour to expose the 
grossness of the older generation was itself an evidence that 
a better polish had been given to social life. 


* This purification of English comedy 
has sometimes been attributed to the 
effects of a famous essay by Collier on 
the immorality of the English stage 
But if public opinion had not been pre- 
pared to go along, in a considerable 
degree, with Colber, his animadversions 
could have produced little change. In 
pomt of fact, the subsequent improve- 
ment was but slow, and, for some years. 


rather shown in avoiding coarse in- 
decencies than in much elevation of sen- 
timent Steele’s Conscious Lovers is the 
first comedy which can be called moral , 
Cibber, m those parts of the Provoked 
Husband that he wrote, carried this 
farther, and the stage afterwards grew 
more and more refined, till it became 
languid and sentimental 
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Sect I 

llmh — Ugl R^fMesunt Fmdt — pbsinMit — S/ Srrrtnoxd — 

Snigni — SonftoKn «« Repot — iiatmJteeela JVTiien — SitgBsi S^e — 
aw/ CrUteitot' — Drydee. 

1 Ip Italy could farniah no long lirt of conspicaoos names 
m this department of litaratore to our last penod, 
she 18 far more deficient m ^e present The Prose »i«co«ta 
Florentine of Dao, a collection of what seemed the 
best specitnens of Italian eloquence m this century, served 
chiefiy to prove its mediocrity, nor has that editor, hy his own 
panegyric on Louis XIV or any other of his wntinga, been 
able to redeem its name.* The sermons of Segnen have 
already been mentioned , the eologiea bestowed on them seem 
to be founded, m some measore, on the sarroanding barren 
ness. The letters of Magalotti, and still more of Redi, 
themselves philosophers, and generally writing on philosophy, 
seem to do more credit tlian any thing else to this penod t 
2 Crescimbeni, the founder of the Arcadian Society, has 
made an hononrable name by his exertions to pnnfy 
the national taste, as well ns by his diligence in pre- ’***' 
serving the memory of better ages than his own His His- 
tory of National Poetry is a labonous and usefnl work, to 
which I have sometimes been indebted- Hia treatiso on the 
beauty of that poetry is only known to me through Salfi It 
IS written in dimogue, the speakers being Arcadians. Anxious 

SJfi. ilr 85. TlnboMfal. xL 410. 
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to extiipate tlic school of the Mmimsts, ^\Itho^lt falling hack 
altogether into that of Petraich, he set up Costan/o ns a model 
of poctiy. Most of hib piecepts, 8alh ohs<T\es’, are \<’ry tri- 
vial at present; but at the ejioch of its appearance, Ins vork 
was of gieat service towaids the reform ol Italian liteiatnre.* 
3. This period, the second part of the seventeenth century, 

comprehends the most considerable, and in every 
^uKxiv, sense the most impoi tant and distinguished portion 

In Trance « -i ‘ \ \ ^ ' t’’ * l 

of what was once called tlie great age m J'rance, the 
reign of Loins XIV. In this period the literature of France 
was adorned by its most brilliant wi iters, since, notinith- 
standing the genius and popularity of some who followed, wo 
generally find a still liigher place aw'arded by men of fine 
taste to Bossuet and Pascal than to Voltane and IMontcsfpiicii. 
Tlic language was w'litten until a care that might h.i\e fettered 
the pow'eis of ordinal y men, hut rendeied those of sucli as 
w'e have mentioned more icsplciident. The laws of taste and 
grammai, like those of natuie, w'ere lield immutable; it w'as 
the province of Iiuman genius to de.d with them, as it does 
with nature, by a skilful employment, not by a preposterous 
and' Hieffectual rebellion against tlieir control. Purity and 
perspicuity, simplicity and ease, were conditions of good 
wTitiiig ; It W'as never thought tliat an author, especially iii 
prose, might transgress the lecogniscd idiom of his mothci- 
toiigue, or invent w'ords unknown to it, for the sake of eflect 
or novelty, oi, if in some laie occurience so bold a couise 
might be forgiven, these exceptions w'crc but as miracles in 
lehgion, which would cease to stnke us, or be no miracles at 
all, but for the legularity of the laws to wdiicli they beat wit- 
ness even while they infringe them. We have not thought it 
necessary to defei the praise wdiicli some great French WTiters 
have desei ved on the score of then language for tliis chapter. 
Bossuet, Malebranche, Ar-nauld, and Pascal, liave already 
been commemorated, and it is sufficient to point out two 
causes in perpetual operation during this period wdiicli en- 
nobled and preserved in purity the liteiature of France; one, 
the salutaiy influence of the Academy, the otlier, tliat emu- 
lation between the Jesuits and Jansenists for public esteem, 
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wliich vms better displayed m tbeir politer stings, tlwn m 
tlie abstruse and endless controversy of the fi\o propositions 
A fou* remain to bo mentioned , nnd ns the subject of this 
chapter, m order tb a\*oid frequent subdivisions, is miscella- 
neous, the render must expect to find that wo do not, m e\cry 
instance, confine onrsel\es to nlrnt be may consider oi polite 
letters 

4 rontenclle, by the \'nncty of his talents, by their nppli 
cation to the pursuits most congenial to the intel 

lectunl character of his contcmporancs, and by that 
cxtmdrdinary longonty nhicli made tlioso contem 
porancft not less than three generations of mankind, may bo 
reckoned the best rcprcscntalwo of rrcnch literature Born in 
IG57, nnd dying withm a few days of a coniplcio centurj, m 
1757* he enjoyed tlie most protracted hfo of nnj among die 
modem learned , nnd dint a life m the full snnshinc of Parisian 
literature ^nt(loat care and tnthout disease. In nothing aTis 
Pontenello a great wntcr p his mental nnd moral disposition 
resembled ca^ other , equable, without the capacit) of per 
forming, nnd lianWy of conceiving an) thing Irnl) olcmtod, 
but not less exempt from tho fruits of passion, from partidox, 
nnrcasonablcDcss, and pnnudicc. His best productions art, 
pcriiaps, the eulogies ou tho deceased members of the Aca 
demy of Sciences, which he pronounced during almost fort) 
years, but these nearly all belong to tho eighteenth century , 
they arc just and candid, \ndi sunicient, though not \cry 
profound knowledge of tho exact sacncos, and n stylo pure 
nnd flowing, whidi his good sense liad freed from some early 
affectation, and his cold temper as well os sonnd understand 
mg restrained from extravagance In bis first works wo 
have symptoms of an infirmity belonging more frequently to 
age than to youth , but Fontcncllo was never youug lu pas- 
sion He there affects the tone of soraowlmt pedantic nnd 
frigid gallantry which seems to have survived the societj of 
the Hotel Rambouillet who had countenanced it, and winch 
borders too nearly on tho language whicli Mohilro and his 
disciples had well exposed in tlicir coxcombs on tho stage, 

5 Tim Dialogues of the Dead published, I think, m 
1 G 85 , are condemned by some cntics for tlmir false taste nnd 
perpetual strain at something unexpected and paradoxical 
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The leading idea is, of course, boi rowed from Lucian; but 
Fontenelle has aimed at gieatei poignancy by con - 
trast ; the ghosts m his dialogues are exactly those 

^ Avho had least in common with each other in life, and 
the geneial object is to bring, by some happy analogy which 
had not occuired to the reader, oi by some ingenious de- 
fence of what he had been accustomed to despise, the pro- 
minences and depressions of historic characters to a level. 
This is what is always well leceived in the kind of society foi 
which Fontenelle MTote , but if much is mere sophistry m 
his dialogues, if the geneial tone is little above that of the 
world, there is also, what we often find in the world, some 
acuteness and novelty, and some things put in a light which 
It may be woith while not to neglect. 

6. Fenelon, not many yeaisaftei wards, copied the scheme. 
Those of though not the style, of Fontenelle in his own Dia- 
Feneion Jogucs of tile Dead, wiitten foi the use of his pupil 
the Duke of Bui gundy. Some of these dialogues are not 
truly of the dead ; the characters speak as if on eai th, and 
with earthly designs. They have certainly more solid sense 
and a more elevated morality than those of Fontenelle, to 
which La Harpe has preferred them. The noble zeal of Fe- 
nelon not to spare the vices of kings, m writing for the hen 
of one so imperious and so open to the censure of leflecting 
minds, shines throughout these dialogues , but designed as 
they were for a boy, they naturally appeal in some places ra- 
ther superficial. 

V* Fontenelle succeeded better in his famous dialogues on 
Fonte- the Plurality of Worlds, Les Mondes , in which, if 
Flurality of the conception is not wholly original, he has at least 
Worlds developed it with so much spnit and vivacity, that 
It would show as bad taste to censure his work, as to leckon 
It a model for imitation. It is one of those happy ideas 
which have been privileged monopolies of the first inventor ; 
and It will be found accordingly that all attempts to copy this 
whimsical union of gallantry with science have been insipid 
almost to a iidiculous degree. Fontenelle throws so much 
gaiety and wit into his compliments to the lady whom he 
initiates into his theory, that we do not confound them with 
the nonsense of coxcombs , and she is herself so spirited, un- 
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affected, and clever, no philosopher could be ashamed of 
gallantry towai^B b(j deserving an object. The fascinating 
paradox, as then it seemed, though onr children are now 
taught to lisp it, that the moon, the planets, the fixed stars, 
are fall of inhabitants, is presented with no more ^shoiy of 
science than was mdispens^le, but with a varying liveliue^ 
that, if we may judge by the conseqnences, has served t6 coif 
Vince ns well ns amuse The plurality of worlds had been 
suggested by Wilkins, and probably by some Cartesians in 
France , hot it was first rendered a popular tenet by this 
agreeable little book of Fontenelle, which had a great area 
lation in Enrope. The logennity with which he obviates the 
difBcnlp^es that ha is compelled to acknowledge, is worthy^of 
praise , and a good deal of the popular truths of physical as- 
tronon^ is found m these dialogues, 

8 The History of Oracles, which Fontenelle published in 
l687j worthy of observation as a sign of tne 
change that was working in literature. In the pro- 
Vinces of cruditioa cod of polite letters, long so independeDt 
perhaps even so hostile, some tendency towards a coalition 
^ began to appear The men of the world, eapeciallv after 
they had acquired a free temper of thinking in religion, and 
become accustomed to talk about philosophy, desired to know 
something of the questions which the learned disputed , but 
they demanded this knowledge by a short and easy road, with 
no great sacnfice of their leisure or attention Fontenelle, 
\n the ffistory of Oracles, os id the dialogues on the Plurah^ 
of Worldsjjrepared a repast for their taste Aleamed Dutch 
physician, Van Dale, in a doll work had taken up the subject of 
the anaent oracles and explaiucd them by human imposture 
instead of that of the devil, which had b^n the more ortho- 
dox hypothesis. A certain d^jee of paradox, or want of 
orthodo^, already gave a zest to a hook in France , and Fon 
tcnelle a lively manner, with more learning than good soaety 
at Pans possessed, and about as much as it could endnre, 
united to a clear and acute hoc of argument, created a popo 
lanty for his History of Oracles, which we cannot reckon 
alto^ther unmented * ^ 
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9. The woiks of St. Evremond weie collected nfter his 
SLEvrc death m 1705 5 but many had been printed befoie, 
and Jhe evidently belong’S to the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. The fame of St. Evremond as a brilliant 
stai, during a long life, in the polished aristocracy of France 
and England, gave for a time a considerable lustre to bis 
writings, the gi eater part of which are such effusions as the 
daily intercom se of good company called forth. In verse or 
in prose, he is the gallant fiiend, rfithei than lover, of ladies 
who, secure probably of love in some other quarter, were 
pioud of the fiiendsliip of a wit. He never, to do him jus- 
tice, mistakes his character, whicli as his age was not a little 
advanced, might have incurred iidicule. Hortensc Mancini, 
Duchess of Mazaiin, is his heroine ; but we take little 
interest in compliments to a woman neither respected in her 
life, noi remembeied since. Nothing can be more trifling 
than the geneial character of the writings of St. Evremond; 
but sometimes he rises to literary criticism, or even civil 
history , and on such topics he is clear, unaffected, cold, 
without imagination or sensibility; a type of the frigid being, 
whom an aristociatic and highly polished society is apt to - 
pioduce. The chief merit of St. Evremond is m his styM 
and manner. He has less wit than Voiture, who contributed 
to form him, or than Voltaire, whom he contributed to foim ; 
but he shows neither the effort of the former, nor the rest- 
lessness of the latter. Voltaire, however, when he is most 
quiet, as in the earliest and best of his historical works, 
seems to bear a considerable resemblance to St. Evremond, 
and there can be no doubt that he was familiar with the 
latter’s writings. 

10. A woman has the glory of being full as conspicuous in 
Madame the graccs of style as any writei of this famous age. 
desevigng. jg cvideut that this was Madame de Sevigne. 
Her letters indeed were not published till the eighteenth' 
centmy, but they weie written m the mid-day of Louis’s reign. 
Their ease and freedom from affectation are more striking by 
contrast ivith the two epistolaiy styles which had been most 
admired in France, that of Balzac, which is laboriously tumid, 
and that of Voiture, which becomes insipid by dint of affec- 
tation. Every one peiceives that in the letters of a mothei to 
«■ 
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her dflDgbter the public, in a strict Muse, i3 not thought of , 
and yet the habit of speaking and ivntin^ what men of wit 
and taste wonlh desire to hear and read, gives a ccrtum man 
nensm, I w31 not saj nir of effort, oven to the letters of 
Madame de Sevign6 The abandonment of the heart to its « 
casual impulses is not so genuine os in some that have since 
been published. It is at least clear that it is possible to 
come affected in copying her unaffected stylo , and some of 
Walpole a letters witness to this Her \nt and talent of 
paintiDg by single touches ore very eminent , scarcely any 
collection of letters, which contain so httle that can interest 
a distant age, are read with sneh pleasure , if they have anjr 
general fault, it is a httle monotony and excess of affection 
towards her daughter, whidi le reported to have weaned its 
ol^ect, and, m contrast with this, a httle want of sensibility 
towards all beyond her immediate fnends, and a readiness to 
find something ludicrous in the dangers and snffenngs of 
others.* * * 

11 The French Academy had been sojodiaoosboth in the 
choice of Its members, and m the general tenor of its 
proceedings, that it stood very high m public esteem, *^****y 
^d a voluntary deference was commonly shown to its autho« 
nty The favour of Louis XIV , when ho grew to manhood, 
was accorded as amply os that of Richelieu The Academy 
was received by the King, when they approached him publicly, 
with the same ceremonies os the superior courts of justice. 
This body had, almost from its commencement, undertaken n 
national dictionary, which, should carry the language to its 
utmost perfection, and trace a road to the lughest doquenco 


* Tbo proo£i of this tro n uiu ero m 
€Tion^ in b«r lottery Id ocm of Ihnn 
Um montuna, that a lady of bar ae 
(joaiotaneai, haTinff bacQ btUen bj a niad 
do^ had gona to be dipped In tbo aca, 
ted a miuo i banelf by takng oS* the 
prorioaUl aecant, vlth vbUh tba wQl 

fipitaa baratlf on tba Srst plouge. Sbo 

mahaa jest of Ia Vokiii^ aacatkm | 
and tho(^ that paim ym u UtUa 
entitled to sympathy h any one, yet, 
vhen a vocoan k tuned aUrt It k Dot 
ihoal fis anotbar vocoan to torn U iato 
draUcTT 

Maoamo do 8aTlga£*i taste has beca 


•rralncd fbr allgfatlDg HjkIih | and di 
haa Mco charged tIUi tba aDartmata 
pradletkaii 11 pawsra comma la «‘»C, 
But U b dnUd that tbeaa vtirda can ba 
fbusd, thougfa Crw Ijka to rlra up ao 
dlmtisg a nbealmlatloa c? Siti^ty 
In her titne Comcinas party to ao 
vail VDppoftad, aad be daaarrad k> moah 
gratitnde and rarcmiee, that va eaimqt 
muefa vondar at bar being carriad a bttla 
too br agalnat hb rirah WT» b as -om 
aets • voman Just towards tha rbah ^ 
bar friends, though many arc Jast4o- 
wards tbelr own 7 
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tliat depended on piinty and choice of words , more tlian tins 
could not be gpven by man. The woi k ])i oceeded very slowly , 
and dictionaries weie published m the mean time, one by 
Richelet in 1680, another by Fuicticie. The foimei seems 
to be little more than a glossaiy of technical oi othei wise doubt- 
ful woids*; but the latter, though jnetending to contain only 
teims of ait and science, was found, by its deBnitions and by 
the authorities it quoted, to interfeie so much with the project 
of the academicans, who had aimed themselves uith an exclu- 
sive privilege, that they not only expelled Furetiere from their 
body, on the allegation that he had availed himself of mate- 
iials intrusted to him by the Academy for its own dictionary, 
but instituted a long piocess at law to hinder its publication. 
This was in 1685, and the dictionary of Furetiere only ap- 
peared after his death, at Amsterdam in 1C90.+ Wliatever 
may have been the delinquency, moial, or legal, of this com- 
pilei, his dictionarj’- is piaiscd by Goujet as a rich treasure, 
m which almost every thing is found that we can desire for 
a sound knowledge ot tlie language. It has been frequently 
reprinted, and continued long in esteem. But the dictionaiy 
of the Academy, which was published in l691*> claimed an 
authority to winch that of a private man could not pretend.' 
Yet the first edition seems to have lather disappointed the 
public expectation. Many objected to the want of quotations 
and to the observance of an orthography that had become ob- 
solete. The Academy undertook a revision of its ivoik m 
1700 ; and finally piofiting by the public opinion on which it 
endeavoured to act, rendered this dictionary the most received 
standard of the French language.! 

12. The Graramaiie Geneiale et Raisonnee of Lancelot, 
French whicli Amauld took a considerable share, is rather 

Grammars tieutisc ou tlic philosopliy of all lauguagc than one 

peculiar to the Fiench. “ The best critics,” says Baillet, 
“acknowledge that theie is nothing wiitten by eithei the 
ancient or the modeui giammaiians with so much justness 
and solidity.” § Vigneul-Marville bestows upon it an almost 

Goujet, Baillet, n 762 ^ Pclisson, p 69 Goujei, p 261 

f Pelisson, Hist de I’AcadSmie (con- § Jugemens des 8901005 , n 606 
tinuotion par Olivet), p 47 Goujet, Goujet copies Baillet’s nords 
Bibliotlieque Pran 9 aise, 1 232 et post 
Biogr Univers , art Furetiere 
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equnl eulo^ * Lnncclot wns copied in a proit degreg bjr 
linn, m hia Rbclonc or Art of Speaking, with httlo of value 
tlint 1 * original t Vnugelas retained his plnce os the founder 
of sound grammatical cntiasin, thongh nis judgments Iinve 
not been uniformly confirmed by the next generation, 'His 
remarks ^\e^e edited with notes by Thomas Corneille, who 
hod the reputation of an excellent gramanan t The observn 
tiODS of Manage on the French language, in l6j5 and 1G7() '* 
are said to have the fault of reposing too modi on obsolete 
authorities, even those of the sixteenth century, which had 
long been prosenbed by a politer age.§ Notwutbstnnding the 
zeal of the Academj, no critical laws could arrest the revo- 
lutions of speech Changes came m with the lapse of time, 
and were sanctioned by the impcnons rule of custom In a 
book on grammar, published as early as 1688 , Balzac and 
Voitnre, even Patru and the Port Royal writers, are called 
semi moderasd , so many new phrases liod since made tlieir 
way into ceropositiOD, so many of theirs bad acquired a ccr» 
tain air of antiquity 

13 The genius of the French language, as U was c»ti 
mated in this ago by those who aspired to the cbo* 

^meter of good cnocs, may bo learned from one of fAnJirS 
the dialogues m a work of Boubours, Les Entretions 
d Anste et dTlug^e. Donbours was a Jesuit who aflbeted a 
polite and lively tone, according to the fashion of his time, so 
as to warrant some degree of ndicnlo, but a man of taste 
and judgment, whom, though La Hurpe speaks of him with 
disdain, his contemporaries quoted with respecU The first 
and the most interesting at present, of these conversations, 
which are feigned to tiuke place between two gentlemen of 
literary taste, turns on the French language.^ Tins he pre- 

Mfiengw (k litt^ntar*, L 1 -I bo vm mWukCQ> ZWr di* rUfft &od 
t Oovjet, L 55. GIbert, p. S5l ttmr irttprU were Dew tbo word* /Wfa, ^ 

t 145 Rlogr UoIt amtUf*, nmptMt and uatny man 

5 Id. 15S. wore uwd hi new ntaef. Tbta leo 

I Blbllotbdgoe UDlrensUs, XT 351 a<*u end trap i »» the phnoc, j* $ t*U 
PemuU m i hw a JmlUr resMik on fTxjj rf eotri mU. It *e«a» on re 
r*Uii- fleedon, that ■om* of tbe o ip r iatl ooi b« 

^ noahofm points oQt serorsl Lano- snlimdTeTts upoa most her boci\,«irt«U 
TsUoQs which had Isitlp coen* Into osfc ed wbUe they wers cw btmg ht optib- 
H dWlka •wir d« ot sltlm to the e mi e tt mesniBg of words; 

di k a*std£rmticm, nid tl^hs and It b tlwsyt e or kt u s, hi other Uiw 
these phrsMs wonld not brt ; In wbleh gufei ss wsH ts our own, to o li S Sim 
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sumes to be the best of all modern ; deriding- the Spanisli for 
its pomp, the Italian foi its finical elTeminacy.^ TlieFiencli 
has the seciet of uniting- bievity with clearness and purity 
with politeness. The Gieek and Latin are obscure wlicre 
they are concise. Tlie Spanish is alwiiys difiusc. The Spa- 
nish IS a turbid torrent often overspreading tlie country mtli 
great noise , the Italian a gentle rivulet, occasionally given to 
inundate its meadows ; the Ficncli, a noble iiver, enriching 
the adjacent lands, but with an equal majestic course of waters 
that uevei quits its level t Spanish again he compares to an 
insolent beauty, that holds her head high, and takes pleasure 
111 splendid dress j Italian to a painted coquette, always attiied 
'to please ; French to a modest .and .agreeable lady, who, if 
you may c.all her a prude, has nothing uncivil or repulsive in 
her piuderjL Latin is the common mother ; but while Italian 
has the sort of likeness to Latin which .an ape bears to a man, 
in French we have the dignitj’-, politeness, pinity, and good 
sense of the Augustan age. The French have rejected almost 
all the diminutives once in use, and do not, like the Italians, 
admit the right of fiaming otlieis. Tins l.anguage does not 
toler.ate rhyming sounds in prose, nor even any kind of .asso- 
nance, iis ainertwne znd foriune, near togetliei. It i ejects '' 
very bold metaphors, as the zenith of vii tue, the ajwr/ec of 
glory ; and it is remarkable that its poetry is almost as hos- 
tile to metaphoi as its piose.$ “ We have veiy few wmrds 
merely poetical, and the l.angu.age of our poets is not vciy 
diSbreiit from that of the wmild. Whatever be the cause, it 
is certain that a figurative style is neithei good among us in 
verse nor in prose ” This is evidently much exaggerated, 
and in contiadiction to the knowm ex'.amples, at least, of 
dramatic poetry. All affectation and laboui, he pioceeds to 
say, are equally repugnant to a good Fiench style. “ If w^e 
would speak the langu.age well, w^e should not tiy to speak it 
too well. It detests excess of ornament , it w^ould almost 
desire that wmds should be as it weie naked j their diess 
must be no more than necessity and decency require. Its 

the comparatively recent nohibtij of * P 52 (edit 1671) 
many things quite established by present •)• P 7'i 

usage Entretiens d’Ariste et d’Eiigene, t P 60 

p 95 
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»» * ^ 
Bimpircjty IS nverse to componnd ^TO^d9 , those ndjegbves 
^hich are formed by such a jmictorc of two, have long* been 
exiled both from prose and verse '* ** Oor own pronunaa 

tion,” he affirms, “Ifl the most natural and pleasing of any 
TTio Chinese and other Asiatics sing , the Germans Tattle 
(rnllent) , the Spnniai^s apoat , the Itnliana sigh , the En 
ghsh whistle , the Tr^ndi alone can properly be said to speak , 
which nnses in fact from oar not accenting any syllahlor 
before the pcnnlnmntc. The Frencli language is best adapted 
to express the tenderest sentiments of tao heart , for wliicli 
reason onr songs ore so impassioned and pathetic, while thosh 
oF Italy and Spam are fall of nonsense Other languages 
may address tho imagination, bnt onra alone speaks to the 
heart, which never understand what is said in them ”• This 
is literally omnsing , and with cqnal patriotism, Bouhours in 
another place has proposed tho question, whether a German 
can, by tho nntnro of thiags, possess any wit 

14 Bonhoura, not dencient, as wo may percavc, in self 

conhdence and proneness to censure, presumed to 

turn into ridicule tlic nnters of Port Royal, at that 
time of such dtstiognished reputation as threatened 
<to eclipse the credit which the Jesuits had always preserved 
in polite letters He alludes to their long penoils and the 
exaggerated phrases of invective which they poured forth m 
controversy t But tlie Jnasenijt party was well able to defend 
Itself Barbicr d Aucour rotnlintod on the vam Jesuit b) his 
Sentiraens do Qeaatlie sor Ics EntrcUens d' Ansto ct d Eagdne 
It seems to be Uie general opinion of French cntics that he has 
well exposed the weak parts of his adversary, his affcctcil air 
of the world, tlie occasional fnvohty and feebleness of his 
observntionB , yet there seems something morose in the cen 


• P es. 

"t P UO. Vl|jiicnl-M*rTiU« oIwcttw 
U utt Port-IU^sl vrltarv farmed tb«lr 
■tyl orifloallT on th*t of (roL L 

P’ 107 )| od tbot 3L JAadHlr bro' 
tb«r of AntDoj Antcold, dEictra st emo 
fiiDO grand and coplotn mumcr like 
th* Bpududi, m b«iog more lerlotw 
«nd fauporlag, In dtrotlonol 

wrUlogi t but BncmnlB finding th* 
Firoeh were Impatle t of thh rtyle, 
VOL m M 


that pvrty abudoDed H for otM locir* 
coodaCt nrhleh U k bj no meut* Um 
dlfBaiit to write well p. 135 BalTlrt 
MQza to Rfer thrlr lore of long periods 
to tb« facooQs tdrocito L* who 

bad emploTcd them In his plcodi gs, not 
oalf ta giving more dlfnnf 
becQOM Um poblle taste Kt th*i dm 
r round tbnru Jognocoi des S^mns, 
n. 053. 
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suies of the supposed Cloaiithc, which rciuleis tins book less 
agieeahle than tliat on wliicli it animadverts 

15. Anothei woik of cnticism hy llouhoiirs La Mnniere 

do Bien Penscr, %\liicli is also in dialogue, contains 
doijio"’''"*' much that shows acuteness and delicacy of discrinn- 

nation; though his taste nas deficient in warmth 
and sensibility, wdiich lendeis him somcwliat too strict and 
fastidious 111 his ludgments. lie is an unsparing enemy ol 
obscurity, exaggeration, and nonsense, and laughs at the 
hyperbolical language of Balscac, wdiile he has i.ither over- 
piaised Voiture.*" The aflected inflated thoughts, of whirli 
the Italian and Sjianish writcis allord him many examples, 
Boiihours justly condemns, and by the correctness of his 
judgment may deserve, on the whole, a respectable place in 
the second older of ciitics. 

16. Tlie Reflexions sur I’Eloqucncc et sur la Pocsie of 

iiapm’s He Rapin, another Jesuit, whose Latin jioeni on Gardens 
EiSqticnco' has already been praised, arc judicious, though per- 
andpocirj latlici too difiusc j liis criticisiii is what would 

appear severe in oui times , but it w'as that of a man formed 
by the ancients, and wdio lived also in the best and most 
critical age of France. Tlie reflections on jioctiy are avow cdly 
founded on Aristotle, but with much that is new’, and with 
examples from modern poets to confirm and illustrate it. 
The practice at this time in France w’as to depreciate the 
Italians , and Tasso is often tlie subject of Rapm’s censure ; 
foi want, among other things, of that grave and majestic 


• Voiture, lie sajs, alwajs takes a 
tone of raillery when he exaggerates Lc 
faux devient vrai a la fa\ eur dc rironic, 
p 29 But we can hardly think that 
IBalzac was not gra\elj ironical in some 
of the strange hyperboles which Bou- 
hours quotes from him 

In the fourth dialogue, Bouhours has 
many just observations on the necessity 
of clearness An obscurity arising from 
allusion to things now unknown, such ns 
we find m the ancients, is rather a misfor- 
tune than a fault , but this is no excuse 
for one which may he avoided, and arises 
from the writer’s indistmctness of con- 
ception or language Cela n’est pas 
mtelhgible, dit Philmthe (after hearing 
a foolish rhapsody extracted from a fune- 


ral sermon on Louis XIII ) Non r(. 
pondit Eudoxe, ce n’est pas lout-n-fuit 
dc galimatias, ce n’est quo du phtbus 
Vous mettez done, dit l^hihnthe, dc la 
difftrencccntre legalnmtins et lc phtbus? 
Oui, repartit Eudoxo, le gahmntias ren- 
icrmc^une obscuntt profonde, ct n’a de 
soi-intme nul sons raisonnablc Le 
phdbus n’est pas si obscur, ct a un bnl- 
lant qui signific, ou semblc signifier 
quclque chose , le soleil y enlrc d'or- 
dinairo, et e’est peut-ttre ce qui adonnd 
lieu en notre Jangue nu nom de phCbus 
Ce n’est pas quo quelquefois le phtbus ne 
dcfvicnne obscur, jusqu’il n’ttre pas en- 
tendu , mais alors le galimatias s’en joint , 
^•^ne sont quebrillans ct que tdnebres dc 
tous cotes, p '542 
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diameter ^vhich epic poetry demands. tYct Rapm not »o 
ngorous, bnt that he can blame the coldness of modern pre- 
cepts in regard to Tronch poetry After condemning the 
pompous tone of Brdxeuf in Ins translation of the Phorsalia, 
he remarks that ** wo have gone Bincc to an opposite extreme 
by too ecmpulons a cam' for tbe pun^ of tlio language , for 
we have begun to taka from poetry its force and dignity by^ 
too much reserve and a false modesty, which no have cata ^ 
blished as chnnictenstics of onr language, so as to depnvo it 
of that judiaoua boldness which tmo poetry rcqnircs , we 
have cot off the metaphors and all those dgnres of speech 
which give force and spirit to words, and reduced all the arti 
fices of words to a pure regular stylo which exposes itself to 
no risk by bold expression fho taste of the age, the in 
flaence of women uho are naturally dmid, that of the court 
which had hardly any thing m common with the anaents, on 
account of its usual antipathy for learning, accredited this 
manner of wntiug ”• In this Rnpin seems to glance at the 
polite but cold cntiaam of Ins brotner Jesuit, Bouhours. 

17 Bapin, m another work of mtiasm, tho Parallels of 
Great Men of Antiquity, has weighed in the scales of 
<r?bi8 own judgment Demosthenes and Qcoro Homer 
and ^^rgil, Thucydides and Livy Pinto and An 
stotle. Tlina eloquence, poetry, history, and philosophy pass 
under review The taste of Rapm is for tho Latins , Cicero 
he prefers to Demosthenes, lavy on tbe whole to Thucydides, 
though this he leaves more to tho reader , but is conGdont 
that none oxcept mere grommanans have nmked Homer 
above Virgil t loquaaty of the older poet, tho frequency 
of hi3 moT^ redections, wbicli Rapm thinks misplaced in an 
epic poem, lus similes, the sameness of his tnmsitioDSjfcaro 
trent^ very freely , yet he giv^ him the preference over 
Virgil for grandeur and nobleness of narration, for bis epi 
thets, and the splendour of his language. But he is of 
pinion that iEneas is n much finer clmractcr than Achilles. 
These two epic poets lie holds, however, to be tbe greatest in 
tbe world , as for all the rest, anaent and modern, he epu 
morates them one after another, and can find little but^auJta 
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in them all.* Nor does he esteem dramatic and ]}’iic poets, 
at least modem, mucli bettei. 

18. The Treatise on Epic Poetry by Bossu was once of 
BosEuon some reputation. An English poet has thought fit 
epic poetry sliould liavc Staled, like Indians, at 

Homer, if Bossu had not taught us to understand liim.t The 
,book IS, however, long since foi gotten, and we fancy that 
' we understand Homer not the woise. It is in six books, 
which treat of the fable, the action, the nariation, the man- 
ners, the machinery, the sentiments and expressions of an 
epic poem. Homer is the favourite poet of Bossu, and Virgil 
next to him , this prefeieuce of the superior model does him 
some honour in a generation which was becoming insensible 
to Its excellence. Bossu is judicious and coriect in tastp, but 
mthout much depth, and he seems to want the acuteness of 
Bouhours. 

19* Fontenelle is a critic of whom it may be said, that he 
. did more iniury to fine taste and sensibility in woiks 

Fontenelle 3 

critical 01 imagination and sentiment, than any man witii- 
out his good sense and natural acuteness could have 
done. He is systematically cold , if he seems to tolerate any 
flight of the poet, it is rather by caprice than by a geiiuine^^ 
discernment of beauty, but he clings, with the unjnelding 
claw of a cold-blooded animal, to the faults of great writers, 
which he exposes with reason and saicasm. His Reflections 
on Poetry relate mostly to dramatic composition, and to that 
of the French stage. Theocritus is his victim in the Disser- 
tation on Pastoral Poetry ; but Fontenelle gave the Sicilian 
his levenge ; he wrote pastorals himself, and we have altoge- 
ther forgotten, or, nhen we again look at, can very paitially 
approve, the idylls of the Boulevards, while those Doric dactyls 
of Theocritus linger still, like what Schiller has called soft 
music of yesterday, from our schoolboy leminiscences on our 
aged ears. 

20 The reign of mere scholars was now at an end ; no 
Preference worse name than that of pedant could be imposed on 
^ language those who sought for gloiy ; the admiration of all 
' ^ " that was national in aits, in arms, in manners, as 

^ P 175 t Had Bossu never writ, the world had still, 

Like Indians, viewed this mighty piece of wit 
jVrw.CBAVE’3 FisuyonPoe/jy ^ 
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^\cll ns m speech, enmed like n torrent those pro 

Bcnptive titles to rC>croncc A\hicli onl) hopered in collcpes 
The supcnonly of tlic Latm Ifingungc to French had long 
been contested , even Henry Stephens lias n dissertation in 
favour of the latter, and m tins penod, though n fe\v reso- 
lute Bcliolars did not retire from tlic field, it was gentrplly 
held either that French was t\cry wnj the better mcans~pf 
expressing our thoughts, or nt least so mucli more con\enient 
as to put nearly an end to the use of tlio other Latin luid 
been the privileged language of stone , but Louis \IV , m 
consequence of an cssaj b) Cliarjienticr, in IG76, replaced 
the mscnptions on his inuniphol arches hj others in French • 
This of course docs nut much nfli^t tho gciiLml qucstiou be 
tween tho two languages. 

21 But It w*as not m language alone iliat the anaents 
were to endure tlio aggression of a disobedient pos 
tent) It had long been a problem in Lurope 
whether they had not been surpassed , one pcrliaps 
whicli began leforo tho )Oungcr gcnemtions could make 
good their claim But ntnc, the nominal ally of the old 
possessors, gn\c his more powerful aid to tlieir opponents , 
^cver) age saw tho proportions cimnge, and new men nsc up 
to strengthen the ranks of the assailants. In plnlosoph) lu 
sacncc, in natural knowledge tlic nncients had none but n 
few mere pedants, or Iralf rend Io\cr8 of paradox, to nmiutain 
thar supenonty , but m tho beauties of language, m 
doqucncc anJ])octry, tho soflVngc of cnticisni had long been 
fdeira, "'it sccmecl time to dispute c\tu tlTis Uiiaflca 
Pcrmult, a man of some Icnmmg, some vanct) of 
acquirement, and a good dud of ingcnuil) and 
quickness, published, in lG87, his famous ** Parallel of tho 
Anaents and iModtnis m all that regards Arts and Sacnccs * 
This 18 a senes of dmlogucs, the parties being, first, a pro 
sident, deeply learned and prejudiced in nil respects for 
antiquity, secondl), an abbe, not ignorant, bat liaving 
reflected more tlian read, cool and impartial, always made to 
appear in tho right, or, in other words, tho author’s repre- 
sentative , thirdly, a man of tho world, selling tho gn^ side 


Ooq}ct, L 13. 
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of every subject, and appaiently brought m to pi event the 
bookfiom becoming dull. They begin with aichitecture and 
painting, and soon make it clear that Athens was a meie heap 
of pig-sties m comparison with Versailles , the ancient painters 
fare equally ill. They next advance to eloquence and poetry, 
and here, where the strife of war is sharpest, the defeat of 
^antiquity IS chanted with tiiumph. Homer, Viigil, Horace 
are successively brought forward for severe and often unjust 
censure : but of course it is not to be imagined that Perrault 
is always in the wrong ; he had to fight against a pedantic 
V admiration which surrenders all judgment ; and having found 
the bow bent too much in one way, he forced it himself 
too violently into another direction. It is the fault of such 
hooks to he one-sided , they are not unfrequently right m 
censuring blemishes, but very uncandid in suppiessing beau- 
ties. Homer has been woist used by Perrault, who had not 
the least power of feeling his excellence , but the advocate 
of the newel age m his dialogue admits that the ^neid is 
supeiior to any modern epic. In his compaiison of eloquence 
Perrault has given some specimens of both sides in contiast ; 
compaiing, by means however of his own versions, the 
funeral orations of Pericles and Plato with those of Bour- 
daloue, Bossuet, and Flechier, the desciiption by Phny of his 
country seat with one by Balzac, an epistle of Cicei o with 
anothei of Balzac. These compaiisons were fitted to produce a 
gieat effect among those who could neithei read the original 
text, noi place themselves in the midst of ancient feelings 
and habits. It is easy to perceive that a vast majority of the 
French in that age would agree with Perrault , the book was 
written for the times. 

22. Fontenelle, m a very short digression on the ancients 
Fonteneiio modei iis, Subjoined to hi^ Discourse on Pastoral 

Poetry, followed the steps of Perrault. “ The whole 
question as to pre-eminence between the ancients and mo- 
derns,” he begins, “i educes itself into another, whethei the 
trees that used to grow in our woods were larger than those 
which glow now. If they were, Homer, Plato, Demo- 
sthenes, cannot be equalled m these ages , but if our trees 
are as laige as trees were of old, then there is no reason why 
we may not equal Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes.” The 
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sophistry of this is glanng eDOOghj hot it was logic for 
P^9 In the rest of this short essay, there are th6 nsnal 
chametensbes of FontenelJe, cool ^ood sense, and an inca 
paaty, by nataml pnvntion, of feeling the highest excellence 
jn works of taste, 

£3 Boilean, in ohservabons annexed to his translaiion of 
Longinas, as well ns in a few sallies of his poetry, 
defended the g^reat poets, especially Homer and 
Pindar, with dignity and modembon , freely aban 
doning the cause of nnbqoity where he felt it to be untenable 
Perrault replied with courage, n quahty meriting some pnuse 
where the adversary was so powerfuHn sarcasm and so little* 
acenstomed to spore it , but the controversy ceased in tole 
rable fnendahip 

S4f The knoivledge of new ncccssions to litemtnre which 
Its lovers demanded, bod hitherto been commom 
cated only through the annual catalogues published iSroTto 
at Frankfort or other places But these lists of 
tttle-pages were uusadsfactory to the distant scholar, who 
sougnt to become acquainted with the real progress of learn 
iDg, and to know what be might find it worth while to pur 
chase. Denis de Sallo, a raember of the parliament of 
Pans, and not wholly nndisbogoished m hterature, though 
his other works ore not much remembered, by carrying into 
effect Q happy project of bis own, gave birtn, as it were, 
to a mighty spirit which bna grown up in strength and 
enterpnse, bll it has become the ruling power of tha,litcmry 
world Monday, the 5th of January, 1665, is jhe^date of 
the first number of the first review, the Journal dea Swvap9» 
pablished by Sallo under the name of the Sieur de Hedoo 
viUe, which some have said to be that of his servant It 
was printed weekly, in a duodecimo or sexto-deamo form, 

rVrwTf t, Iq bll Hltttdr* CiitiqtM tsU belonging to Ballo i tod bo Ii eallcd 
daa Jotmmx, in two Tolanm, ITS^, In k«m pnblio dMOripti^ wilboat rditr- 
vUoh, Dotvilbatsnfiog iti gctMnl tUle. cno* to Um Joanal, DomloiM d« Sallo 
u chUej- eoeSnod to tha hntorj of tfa* d*H«dcr<iTine in Fuiiiewl emit Maxtor 
JoTTTTnl dci S^xnm, and vboUr to Ccmiml, 1. IS. "KotvithstaodlBg tb&. 

u appeared in Franca, baa not boon tblo there Is erldaDoa that Icada ni to ihe Va.r 
to dear up thU Intinadog pcantt for Icti to that ** ampllta danbcrandgiB eeo- 
tbara are not w anting tbcM -who aaert. aeo| Rea mifna eaL 
that Hedoarina waa tha of as aa- 

H u 4 
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each number'' containing from twelve to sixteen pages. The 
first book evci leviewed (let us observe the difference of 
subject between that and the last, whatever the last may be) 
was an edition of the works of Victor Vitensis and Vigihus 
Tapsensis, Afiican bishops of the fifth centuiy, by Father 
Chiflet, a Jesuit.^ The second is Spehnan’s Glossary. 
According to the piospectus piefixed to the Journal des 
S 9 avans, it was not designed foi a mere review, but a lite- 
rary miscellany j composed, in the first place, of an exact 
catalogue of the chief books which should be printed m 
Euiope; not content with the meie titles, as the majority of 
bibliographers had hitheito been, but giving an account of 
their contents, and then value to the public, it was also to 
contain a neciology of distinguished authois, an account of 
expel iments in physics and chemistry, and of new discoveries 
m arts and sciences, with the principal decisions of civil and 
ecclesiastical tribunals, the decrees of the Soi bonne and other 
French or foreign umveisities , m short, whatever might be 
interesting to men of letters. We find therefoie some piece 
of news, more or less of a literary oi scientific nature, sub- 
joined to each number. Thus, in the fiist" number we have 
a double-headed child boin near Sahsbuiy, in the second, a 
question of legitimacy decided in the parliament of Pans , in 
the third, an experiment on a new ship or boat consti acted 
by Sii William Petty , in the fourth, an account of a discus- 
sion in the college of Jesuits on the natuie of comets. The 
scientific ai tides, which beai a large proportion to the rest, 
are illustrated by engravings. It was complained that the 
Journal des S9avans did not pay much regard to polite or 
amusing literature ; and this led to the publication of the 
Meicure Galant, by Vise, which gave leviews of poetry and 
of the diama. 

55. Though the notices in the Jouinal des S 9 avans aie 
very shoit, and when they give any charactei, for the most 
part of a laudatory tone, Sallo did not fail to raise up ene- 
mies by the mere assumption of power which a reviewer is 


* Viotons Vitensis et Vigilii Tapsen- such it be, occupies but two pages insmall 
SIS, Provinciffi Bisacenaj Episcoporum duodecimo That on Spelman’s Glossary, 
Opera, edente R P Chifletio, Soc Jesu which follows, is but in half a page 
Presh , in 4to Divione The critique, if 
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prone to affect Menage, on a work of whose h'o had made 
some cnticism, and by no menus, as it appears, without jns 
tic6, replied m wrath , Pntm and others rose up as injured 
authors against the self erected censor , but he made more 
formidable enemies by some rather blunt declarations of a 
Galilean feeling, as became a counsellor of the parhament of 
Pans, against the court of Rome , and the pni^ege of pbb- 
hcation wma soon ivithdrawn from SoUo • It is said that ho 


had the spint to refuse the offer of contmuing the journal 
under a previous censorship , and it passed into other hands, 
those of Gallois, who continaed it with great success f It is j 
remarkable that the first review, within a few months of its 
ongio, was silenced for osaaming too impenona an nuthonty 
over literature, and for speaking e\o1 of dignities “ Tn cunia 
jam Jove dignna emt * The Journal des S^avnns, incom 
parably the most ancient of living reviews, is still conspicuous 
for its learning its candonr, and its freedom from those 
stains of personal and party malice which defonn more popular 
works. 

26 The path thoa opened to all that could tempt a man 
who made wntiog his profession, -—profit, celehnty, _ 
a perpetnal appearance lu the public eye, the facility 
of ponnng forth every scattered thought of his own, ^ 
the power of revenge upon every enemy — conld not fail to 
tempt more coospicuons men than Sallo or his successor Gal 
lois Two of very high reputation, at least of reputation 
that hence became very high, entered it, Baylo and Le Clerc 
The former, in commenced a new review Nonvelles 

de la lUpnhlique des Lettres Ho saw and was well able to 
improve, fne oppoituDiues w’nicn penohicai cnticasra lumisne^i 
io a mind eminently qualified for it , extensively, and m some 
points, deeply learned , full of wit, acuteness, and a happy 
talent of wndng in a lively tone without the insipidity of^ 
affected politeness The Bcbolar and philosopher of Rotter- 
dam bad a nval, m some respects, and ultimately an adver 


r.TTm«af, p. 08. Sallo had alto at 
Uckad the JtniU. 

f EHon de Oallolii per Fontvodla, in 
tho lattar^ Torka, rot. r p. 1^ Bfo- 
gnphle DDlrvwIle, arta. SaJlo and Oal- 


lota. Oallow is Mid to hare 
coadjotoT ot Sallo frm the bq^lUn^ 
and MDM otbars are named bj Camosat 
as III eoQtT&ratoTB, amoof vfaoOi we 
Oombarrille and Qiapclain. 
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saiy, in a neighbouring city. Le Clerc, settled at Amster- 
andLc professoi of belles letties and of Hebrew in 

the Arminian seminaiy, undertook in 1686, at the 
age of twenty-nine, the first of those three celebrated series of 
reviews, to which he owes so much of his fame. This was the 


Bibliotheque Universelle, in all the early volumes of which La 
, Cioze, a much inferior person, was his coadjutor, published 
monthly in a very small form. Le Clerc had afterwaids a dis- 
agreement with La Croze, and the latter part of the Biblio- 
theque Universelle (that after the tenth volume) is chiefly his 
own. It ceased to be published in 1693, and the Bibliotheque 
' Choisie, which is peihaps even a more known work of Le 
Clerc, did not commence till 1703. But the fulness, the 


variety, the judicious analysis and selection, as well as the 
value of the original lemarks, which we find in the Biblio- 
theque Universelle, render it of signal utility to those who 
would embrace the literature of that short, but not unim- 


poitant penod which it illustrates. 

27 . Meantime a less brilliant, but by no means less erudite, 
Leipsio review, the Leipsic Acts, had commenced in Gei- 
many. The first volume of this series was published 
in l682. But being written in Latin, with more legard to 
the past than to the growing state of opinions, and conse- 
quently almost excluding the most attractive, and indeed the 
most important subjects, with a Lutheran spiiit of unchange- 
able orthodoxy in religion, and vinth an absence of any thing 
like philosophy or even connected system m erudition, it is 
one of the most unreadable books, relatively to its utility in 
leaimng, which has ever fallen into my hands. Italy had 
entered earlier on this critical career ; the Giornale de’ Litte- 


rati was begun at Rome is 1668 , the Giornale Veneto de^ 
Litteiati, at Venice in 1671* They continued for some time j 
but with less conspicuous reputation than those above men- 
' tioned. The Mercure Savant, published at Amsterdam in 
l684<, was an indifierent production, which induced Bayle to 
set up his own Nouvelles de la R6pubhque des Lettres in 
opposition to It. Two reviews were commenced in the Ger- 
man language within the seventeenth century, and three in 
English. The first of these latter was the Weekly Memo- 
rials for the Ingenious, London I 68 S. This, I believe. 


r 
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lasted but a short time It was followed by ofie, eniStled 
The Works of the Learned, in l691 » and by another, 
called History of the Works of the Learned, m 1 d99 * 

28 Bayle bad first become known in 1682, by the Pen- 
B6e8 Liverses snr la Com^te de 1680 , a work 

whicli I am not sure that he ever decidedly anr 
passed Its purpose is one hardly worthy, we ’’ 
should imagine, to employ him , smce those who could read 
and reason were not likely to be afraid of comets, and those 
who could do neither would be httle the better for hia book 
But with this ostensible aim Bayle had others in view , ,it 
gave scope to bis keen observation of mankind, if we may 
use the word observation for that which he chiefly derived 
from modem books, and to the calm philosophy which he 
professed There is less of the love of paradox, less of r 
cavalliug Pyrrhonism and though much oifiuseness, less oi 
pedantry and irrelevant instances m the Pens4es Inverses 
than in his greater work It exposed him, however, to 
controversy , Junen a French minister m Holland, the 
champion of Colvinistic orthodoxy, waged a war that was 
only terminated with their hves , and Bayle’s defence of the 
Thoughts on the Comet is fall as long as the original per 
formonce, but far less eotertaining 

29 He now projected an immortal undertaking, the His- 
toncal and Cnticid rhcaonniy Moren, a laborious hudw- 
Bcnbc, had published, m 16/3, a kind of encyclopedic 
dictionary, bographical, histoncnl and geographical , Bayle 
professed to fill up the uamerons defiaenaes, and to rectify the 


Jbglcr Hitt. littznrls, c«f>. 9. 
BlbUothiqiM UlilTCnrilA. xi^ 41 — 
fTbe tint number of WeeUj McDxmala 
for tb« Innnlooa b deled Jxn. 16 
1681— S, and tb« find book crievod b. 
Qubritnl Libvu Utreefat, 

1881 Tbe oifitar propoMi to tramoib* 
from the JoQinil da vbtlorcr b 

nuat Txhttblo, and by ta th« grmttr port 
of tb« artiela reUl* to fbrdgn booka. 
‘Ibb rvriev xct m to ber bot • 

TMT t «t Icut Uhto b on^on* Tolome 
lo tb« Bntbh UuMtiD. Tbe UoiTvrM] 
Hbtorieal mbCotb^qn, vbleb bcgui iq 
J unnry 1688, ood upiredln Miurob, b 
•c«rc«ly vorth Botke | it b proft— «dly a 


eoxDpQxdoti from tbi foni^ rer b wi 
The Hbtory of tbo Worksof ULtLcaiiMdi 
pobSibcdmootbly from 1699 t 1711 b 
iDudi man ncpwtaUe | tboogb lo thb 
■bo m T*Tj brg* pniportkn b gmn to 
foni^ wka, ud proboblrwi tbe credit 
of rootioeotal }oimMb. The books n- 
Titled »n mcneroos aod commool j d 
• lesnxd dsse. Tbe «eooaots glrcn ol 
them Kie ebieflj Aselytkel, the r tul ee ti 
seldom loterpodos bie Jod^mcDt if toy 
bias b penoptitile, it b terrerd# vhet vn 
tbeo eaJbd tbe lUwel ade > bat (br Um 
DX et pert tbe role edopted b to tpeek 
tsroui^y of e ery oos. — 1842.] 
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eriois of this compilei. It is hard to place his dictionaiy, 
which appealed in 1694, uudei any distinct head in a liteiary 
classification which does not make a sepai ate chapter for lexi- 
cography. It is almost equally difficult to give a general 
chaiactei of this many-coloured web, which gieat erudition 
and still gi eater acuteness and strength of mind wove for the 
last yeais of the seventeenth centuiy. The learning of Bayle 
Was copious, especially in what was most peculiarly lequned, 
the controversies, the anecdotes, the miscellaneous facts and 
sentences, scatteied over the vast surface of literatuie for 
two pieceding centuries. lu that of antiquity he was less 
^ profoundly versed, yet so quick in application of Ins clas- 
sical stoies, that he passes for a bettei scliolar than he 
was. His oiiginal design may have beeii only to fill up the 
deficiencies of Moreii , but a mind so fertile and excuisive 
could not be lestiained in such limits. We may find, how- 
evei, in this an apology for the numerous omissions of Bayle, 
which would, in a wiitei absolutely oiiginal, seem botli ca- 
pricious and unaccountable. We never can anticipate with 
confidence that we shall find any name in his dictionaiy. Tiic 
notes aie most fiequently unconnected with the life to which 
they aie appended, so that, under a name uuinteiesting to 
us, 01 inapposite to oui puipose, we may be led into the 
iichest vein of the authoi’s fine leasomng oi lively wit. 
Bayle is admirable in exposing the fallacies of dogmatism, the 
perplexities of philosophy, the weaknesses of those who afiect 
to guide the opinions of mankind. But, wanting the neces- 
sary condition of good reasoning, an earnest desire to leasoii 
well, a moial rectitude from which the love of truth must 
spiing, he often avails himself of petty cavils, and becomes 
dogmatical in his very doubts A more sincere spirit of 
inquiiy could not have suffeied a man of his penetrating 
genius to acquiesce, even contingently, in so superficial a 
scheme as the Manichean. The sophistiy of Bayle, howevei, 
bears no piopoitiou to his just aud acute obseivations. Less 
excuse can be admitted foi his indecency, which almost as- 
sumes the character of monomania, so invariably does it recui, 
even where there is least pretext for it. 

30. The Jugemens des S 9 avans by Baillet, published lu 
1685 and 1686, the Polyhistoi of Moihof in 1689, aie cer- 
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lnml\ ^rorK< of rniin'mi well qh of Inliliogropliv Hat 
iicillicr of tliesc wnterp, r*-pemlK the Inltfr, arc (ff 
niudi nutlionl\ in nnttrrn of iiMc lluir rrudtiion 
wn' \crv rxtm \\c tlvrir nlulilirs n'^pcclnM* , unce tlicy wm 
nlilc lo prodnrr vucli ii‘<'fu1 nml f«»nijirrhcn''»\c w^ork^ , liut 
tiny do not prcatl^ ‘^mre to I'nli^ljtcn or ronrrt nnr judp 
nn'ni'* nor »< tlic on«innl nmttrr iii nn\ nmsidcmlilr jirnp( rliun 
to iliai wlncli i)ir\ lia\c drmnl from ot!irr« I Invt laVi-n 
nolin- of lioili thev in m\ |>rrfi<T 

31 I ranee \vn^ \cry i'ruiiful of that im*«celhnroa^ litem 
tore wlncli, drsultOTA and ninn inj., |j3*» tlin niU'nti 
luge of remaining iK-ttrr lu iIh* iiiemtrv titan inorr 

book«, nnd in fart ii crncmlff found to »*uiiply tliiT 
man of extcUM\e knnwlrtlgt with tin inatmaN of Idn ron 
\rrMljnn fiswtll n^ to fill tlie \-arannc^ of In^ drei»rr »mdir^ 
Tlic inrmoir^, tlie Iriter^ ilit tin tlniigur* nnd 

wlnrli might !«• rongnl in large n cK i m that 
we now jev « in rr\irw, nti loo numerous to U iiimtionetl, 
and It inu't undrt>lo<Ml tint mo*.t of ihnn ore h'^t in 
request mn nniong the ftudioiK ilian lhe\ wen in the 
la'vt retilur) One gronp han orqoirnl the di^tinctwc nniiie 
of Ann, the rep<rtr<I mn^er-oilion tin inhlr talk of the 
lennnal Vrerai of thr\e iMlmig to the la»l |tart of the mx 
tecntli emtuf), or the nt>t of the mxi , the '^hgrrana, the 
I’tTToajann tin Ihthi'ana, ilir Nnudn-ann the ( n aultonirina, 
th( la**! of whidi nrc not ron\erMtionnl, hut fragnirhla col 
Irciral from the common idnce book nnd lwr*e juipers of 
J^aac Cn<3ubon Two collrclionn of the prcMiil ikthkI nre 
Mr) will known, tin Mmoemna, nnd the ^hlnngM tli. 
Litlfmturc par A ignrnl ManiHe , which dilTem indeed from 
the real m iml Uang rrjtortcd b\ othrrf* hut publialinl Ii) the 
author hmi<t.lf, ^it comes no near m^nnt niid manner, tlial 
WL inn) jdare It in the name rln«n Tlir Menngiann 1ms tlio 
common fault of tliese Ana, ilmt it mlhrr ihvippoinls ex 
jK'cmiion, nntl Oikn not gi\e iis ns much new leannn" ns tlio 
nnmo of its nulhor feems to promise , hut it is nmiiHing, full 
of light nnccdote of n liu rnry kind, nnd inturestnig to nil who 
lo\r the recollections of limt pmcmiion Mgnoul Mnrviiru 
IS nn iinogmnry per* on , the niiihor of tin. INhlnngcs dc 
Lllt^^^lu^o IS U Argonne, n ncncthclino of Rouen Tins 
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book lias been much esteemed ; the mask gives courage to 
the author, who writes, not unlike a Benedictine, but with a 
geneial tone of independent thinking, united to good judg- 
ment and a tolerably extensive knowledge of the state of 
literature. He had enteied into the religious piofession ra- 
ther late in life. The Clievrajaiia and Segraisiaria, especially 
the latter, are of little value. The Pairhasiana of Le Clerc 
are less amusing, and less miscellaneous than some of the 
Ana ; but in all his writings there is a love of ti uth and a 
zeal against those who obstruct inquiry, which to congenial 
spirits is as pleasing as it is sure to render him obnoxious to 
'Opposite tempers. 

32. The characteristics of English ^^Tlters in the first 
division of the century were not maintained in the 
stile in tins sccoud, tliougli tlic cliangc, as was natural, did not 
come on b}'’ ver}’’ rapid steps. The pedantiy of un- 
authoiised Latinisms, the affectation of singular and not 
generally intelligible words fiom other sources, the love of 
quaint phrases, strange analogies, and ambitious efforts at 
antithesis, gave way by degrees , a greater case of writing 
was what the public demanded, and what the wi iters after 
the Restoration sought to attain; they were more stnctly 
idiomatic and English than their predecessors. But this ease 
sometimes became negligence and feebleness, and often turned 
to coarseness and vulgarity. The language of Sevigne and 
Hamilton is eminently colloquial ; scarce a turn occurs m 
their writings which they would not have used in familiar 
society, but theirs was the colloquy of the gods, oiiisof men: 
then idiom, though still simple and Fiench, had been lefined 
in the saloons of Pans, by that instinctive i ejection of all 
that IS low which the fine tact of accomplished women dic- 
tates ; while m oui own contemporary wi iters, with little ex- 
ception, there is what defaces the dialogue of our comedy, a 
tone not so much of provincialism, or even of what is called 
the language of the common people, as of one much worse, 
the dregs of vulgai ribaldry, which a gentleman must clear 
from Ins conversation before he can asseit that name. Nor 
was this confined to those who led irregular lives ; the ge- 
neral manners being unpolished, we find in the writings of the 
clergy, wherever they are polemic or satiiical, the same ten- 
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denpy to wbot is called tlan^, a word which, as itself belong 
to the vocabolaiy it denotes, I uso with some unwillingness. 
The pattern of bad writing in this respect was Sir Koge 
L’Lstmngo , his iEsop’s rabies will present every thing to 
18 hostile to good taste , yet by a certain wit and readiness i: 
raillery L’Estmngo was a popular wntcr, and may oven nov 
be read, perhaps, with some mnosement. The tranidation o 
Don Quixote, published m 1082 may also bo specified as in 
credibly ^ algnr, and without the least perception of the ton 
which the original author has preserved 

33 Wo can prodace novcr^clcas several noraes of thoa 

who laid the foundations at least, and indeed for ^ 

Dished eminples, of good stylo, some of them 
among tbo greatest, for other ments, m onr htcratare 
Hobb« 18 perhaps tlio first of whom we can strictly soy tlin 
ho 18 a good English writer , for the excellent passages o 
Hooker, Sidney, Raleigh, Bacon, Tnj lor, ClnlbDg\\orth, am 
others of the Elizabethan or the first Stnort penod are no 
Buffiaent to establish tlicir claim , a good writer being on 
whose composition is nearly uniform, and who never sinki 
each infenonty or ocgligcnco as wo most confess in most o 
these. To mtiko saw a writer, tlio absenco of gross faolt 
u fall 08 necessary as actual benaUes , we ore not jadging o 
of poets, by the highest flight of tbcir genius, and forgivin| 
all the rest, but os of a sum of positi\o and negative qoonti 
tics, where the latter counterbalance nnd efface an equal por 
tion of the former Hobbes is clear, proaso, spintcd, and 
above nil, free, in general, from the faults of his predccee 
Bors , his laugoage is aensibly less obsolete , ho is never vul 
gar, rarely, if ever, quaint or pedanOc. » 

34 Cowley's prose, \ery nuhkc his verse, as Johnson ha 
observed, is perspicnoas and unaffected His few 
cssaye may^even ho reckoned among the earliest 
models of good writing In that, especially, on the death o 
Cromwell, till, losing nis composure, ho foils a little into th 
vulgar style towards the close, wt find on absence of pedantry 
an ease nnd gfricefnl choice of idiom, nn unstudied Iiarraom 
of penods, whicli had been perceived in very few wnters^o 
the two preceding reigns “ His thoughts,” says Johnson, 
“ are natarnl, and bis style has a smooth and plaad equabi 
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lity wliicli has never yet obtained its due commendation. 
Nothing' IS far-sought oi haid-laboured , but all is easy with- 
out feeWeness, and famihai without grossness.” 

35. Evelyn wrote in 1651 a little piece, pui porting to be 

an account of England by a Frenchman. It is very 
severe on oui manners, especially in London 5 Ins 
abhorience of the late levolutions in church and state conspir- 
-ing Avith Ins natuial politeness which he had lately improved 
by foreign travel. It is woith leading as illustiative of social 
history , but I chiefly mention it here on account of the polish' 
and gentlemanly elegance of the st 3 fle, winch very few had 
hitherto regaided in such light compositions. An answei by 
some indignant patiiot has been reprinted together with this 
pamphlet of Evel^m,* and is a good specimen of the bestial 
ribaldry which oui ancestors seem to have taken foi wit.’'" 
The latei writings of Evelyn are such as his character and 
habits would lead us to expect, but I am not aware that they 
often rise above that respectable level, nor are then subjects 
such as to lequiie an elevated style. 

36. Every poem and play of Diyden, as they successively 

appeared, was usheied into the world by those pre- 
faces and dedications which have made him cele- 
brated as a critic of poetry and a master of the English lan- 
guage. The Essay on Dramatic Poesy, and its subsequent 
Defence, the Origin and Progress of Satire, the Parallel of 
Poetry and Painting, the Life of Plutaich, and other things 
of minor importance, all prefixed to some more extensive 
work, complete the catalogue of Ins prose. The style of 
Dryden was very superioi to any that^-England had seen. 
Not conversant with our old writers, so little, in fact, as to 
find the common phrases of the Elizabethan age unintelli- 
gible f, he' followed the taste of Charles’s reign, in emulating 
the politest and most populai writeis in the French language. 
He seems to have formed himself on Montaigne, Balzac, and 
Voiture , but so ready was his invention, so vigoious his 
judgment, so complete his masteiy over his native tongue, 


* ^ * Both these w ill be found in the late part 2 p 1 36 et alibi Drj den thought 
edition of Evelyn’s Bliscellaneous Works expressions wrong and incorrect in Slink- 
+ Malone has given several proofs of speare and Jonson, which were the ciir- 
this - i Dryden’s Prose Works, vol i rent language of their age ' 
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that, in point of style, ho moat bo reckoned ahbve nil tho 
thr^ He h^ the ease of Montaigne without his negligence 
and embarmsscd stmctore of ptnods , he bud the dignity of 
Balmc with more varied cndondcs, ond without his hyper 
hohcal tumour , the unexpected turns of Voiture without his 
affectation and oir of effort. In the dedications,''e8pecially, 
wo 6nd paragraphs of extraordinary gracefulness, sucli as^i 
possibly have never been surpassed in our language. Tlio 
prefaces ore evidently wnttea in a mdro* hcgligent style , ho 
seems, like Montaigne, to converse witli the reader from his 
arm«cbair, nod passes onward with little connexion from one 
subject to another • In addressing n patron, a different lido 
18 observable , ho comes with the respectful air which tho 
occasion seems to demand , but, though I do not think that 
Dryden over, m language, forgets his own position, Nyc must 
confess that the flattery is sometimes palj^ly untrue, and 
always offensively indelicate. The dedication of tho Mock 
Astrologer to the Duke of Newcastle is n master piece of fine 
wntiDg , and the aabject better deserved tlieso lavisli com 
meadations tlion most who received them Diat of the State 
of Innocence to the Duchess of York, is also very well written , 
hut tho adulation is excessive. It appears to me that, after the 
Hevolutioo, Dryden took less pains mth his stylo , tlio collo- 
quial valgorisms, and these ore not wanting even in his earlier 
prefaces, become more frequent, his periods arc often of 
more slovenly construction , be forgets eveu lu his dedications 
that he is standing before a lord Tlius, remarking on tlie 
account Andromache mvos to Hector of her own hiatoty,Jh^ 
ohscrvcB, in a styfe ratner unworthy of him, JTio u’evii war 

in Hector if he know not all this matter ns well os she who 
told It him, for she had been his bed fellou for many years 
together, and if be knew it then, it must be confess^ that 
Homer in this long digression lias rather given us his own 
character than that of the fair lady whom Jie paints.”t 
37 His Hssay on Dromntio l^oesj, ‘published in 1668, 

* TUa li hla ovn amount. “ 71>« f VeL Dl. p. SBC TU* ii in th* de. 
mtnn of a pr«&aa li puBbUn^ o*rvT dkadon ot hi* third MkeaUanj to Lord 
whoUT ont of th* w»t nor la U. Ba^iSh. 

Tbla 1 bare Icmtd mn tb* praetle* of 
bcDot MootalgDC. YoL Oh p. (fOS 
VOL ni 
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was repi lilted sixteen years afterwards, and it is curioii^; to 
observe the changes winch Drydcn made in the e\- 
prcssion. Malone has carefully noted all these; they 
show both the care the author took vith Ins oun 
style, and the changes Inch was gradually uorking in the 
English language.^ Tlic Anglicism of terminating the 
- sentence \Mth a preposition is rejected. t Tlius “I cannot 
think so contemptibly of the age I live in,” is exchanged 
“for the age in \^hIch I live.” “A deeper cxpiession of 
belief than all the actoi can ])ersunde ns to,” is altered, “can 
insinuate into ns.” And, thoiigli the old form continued in 
use long after the time of Dr) den, it lias of late }cars been 
reckoned inelegant, and prosenbed in all cases, perhaps with 
an unnecessary fastidiousness, to which I ha\e not uniformly 
defeiied; since our language is of a Teutonic structure, and 
the lules of Latin or French grammar are not always to 
bind us. 

38. This Essay on Dramatic Poesy is w ritten in dialogue ; 

Dryden himself, under the name of Ncandcr, being 
mentj in probably one of the speakers. It turns on the use 
his stylo i]]yme in tragedy, on the obser\ation of the 

unities, and on some other theatrical questions. Dryden, at 
this time, was favourable to rhymed tragedies, wdneh his prac- 
tice supported. Sir Robert Howard having written some 
observations on that essay, and taken a dillerent mcw' as to 
rhyme, Dryden published a defence of his essay in a masterly 
style of cutting scoin, but one hardly justified by the tone of 
the criticism, wdiich had been very civil tow’ords him ; and as 
he was apparently in the WTong, the air of superiority seems 
the more misplaced. 

39. Dryden, as a critic, is not to be numbered with those 
who have sounded the depths of the human mind, hardl}-- 


* Vol 1 pp 136—142 
f “ The preposition in the end of the 
sentence, n common fault with him (Ben 
Jonson), and which I ha\e but lately ob- 
served in my own writings,’’ p 237 Tlie 
form IS, in my opinion, sometimes em- 
phatic and spirited, though its frequent 
use appears slovenlj I remember iny 
late friend, Sir Richard Sharp, whoso 
good taste is well known, used to quote 


an interrogatory of Hooker “Shall 
there be a God to swear by, and none to 
pray to’" as an instance of the force 
which this arrangement, so cmmcntlj 
idiomatic, sometimes gnes In the pas- 
su e \oice, I think it better than in the 
active, nor can it always be dispensed 
with, unless we choose rather the feeble 
encumbering pronoun tr/uV/i 
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wifli those who analyse the language rmd Acntimonts of poets, 
and* tench others to jndge b£^ showing ^^hy they nuerw^ 
have judged themtelves He Bcatters remarks 
sometimbs too indefrnite, soraebmes too orhitpry , yet Ins 
predorainatiDg good famso colours the whole ,, wo nod in 
them no j^rplexin^ snbtilty, no clondy nonsense, no pni^ 
doses and heresies in tasto to revolt us Those hO has made 
on translation m the preface to tlint of jOvids Epistles ore 
vnlaablc “No man,” ho tayi, “is" capable of tinnslabnc 
poetry, i^ho besides a genius td tlint art, is not a master both 
of his authors language and of Ins own Nor must 
understand the language onlj of the poet, but Ins jiarbculor 
tarn of thoughts and expression, whicli are the chamctcra 
thot distinguish and as it u'cro mdiMdoato him from all othci 
wntcra **• Wo cannot paj Dryden the compliment of say 
ing that he gave the example ns well ns precept, cspeaally ir 
Ina Wrgil He did not scruple to copy Segrais in his dis- 
course on Epic Poetry “ Him I follow, and nhat I borrow 
from him am ready to acknowledge (o him , for minartmllj 
speaking, tlie rronch arc as rancli better enbes tnan the 
English as they arc worse poets "t 
40 The greater part of bis cnbcal wnbags relates to the 
drama j a sabject with which ho was very conversant , but 
ho hod some considerable prgudices , ho seems noNcr to liav( 
felt the transcendent cxccllenco of Shnkspenro , and some 
bmes perhaps his own opinions, if not feigned nro biassed bj 
that sort of selMcfcnce to wbicli ho thoaght himself driver 
in the prefaces to Ins several plays Ho had many enemies 
on the wntcli , the Dnko of Buckingham s nehenrsaf, asnbfi 
of great wit, had exposed to ndicnle tho heroic tmgediest, 
and many were afterwards ready to forgot the uients of th( 
poet in the delinquencies of the pohbaan ** Wlmt Virgi' 
wrote,” ho says, “ in tho vigour of bis age, in plenty and ir 

Y6L 10. p, 19 •Twy «rmlo penowfii tb« cb«i*rt«r fc 

f P 400. — M by JobsHO to bar* been tlutcM 

t Tbb conwdy piDillfbfd la IffTSt for Damuuiti Iraf I mtidi dootrt tbb 
tb« pcradl« m aoMal ngi and Ihoo^ rvpovtl Darciaat h*d been dead loau 
parody is tbs most veapon yoart bvlbre tb« Ilcbecnol vn pab- 

rldlmuo eta ok tb«y tr* fai aioat in- usfael, uid could here been la ao wtj 
ittaees verrutad by t^ odffiasl, Boyes obooxlow to Us cctire. ^ 

wbether b« rwnabla Dry^ or not, b 

N N 2 
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ease, I have undei taken to translate in ifiy declining- years ; 
struggling with wants, oppressed by sickness, embed in my 
genius, liable to be misconstrued in all I write j and my 
judges, if they are not very equitable, aheady prejudiced 
against'me by the lying chaiacter which has been given them 
of my morals.”* 

41 . Dryden will hardly be charged with abandoning too 
Rymeron hastily our national credit, wlien he said the French 
•Tragedy -^01.0 better .Cl itics than the English. We had scarcely 

any thing worthy of notice to allege beyond his own writings. 
The Theatrum Poetarum by Philips, nephew of Milton, is 
superficial in every respect. Thomas Rymer, best known to 
mankind as the editor of the Fcedera, but a strenuous advo- 
cate for the Aristotelian principles in the drama, published in 
1678 “ The Tragedies of the last Age considered and ex- 
amined by the Practice of the Ancients, and by the , common 
Sense of all Ages.” This contains a censure of some plays 
of Beaumont aud Fletcher, Shakspeare and Jonson. “ I 
have chiefly consideied the fable or plot which all conclude to 
'be the soul of a tragedy, which with the aucients is always 
found to be a reasonable soul, but with us for the most part 
a brutish, and often worse than brutish.” t I have read only . 
his cnticisms on the Maid’s Tragedy, King and no King, 
and Rollo , and as the conduct and characters of all three 
are far enough from being invulnerable, it is not surprising 
that Rymer has often well exposed them. 

42 . Next to Dryden, the second place among the polite 
Si Will wi Iters of the penod from the Restoration to the 
Teinpie’a end of the century has commonly been g-iven to Sii 

William Temple. His Miscellanies, to which prin- 
cipally this praise belongs, are not recommended by more 
erudition than a letired statesman might acquire with no great 
‘expense of time, nor by much originality of reflection. But 
if Temple has not profound knowledge, he turns all he pos- 
sesses well to account ; if his thoughts are not veiy striking, 
they are commonly just. He has less eloquence than Boliug- 
bioke, but is also free from his restlessness and ostentation. 
Much also which now appears superficial in Temple’s his- 


^ * Vol 111 p 557 
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toricnl earvoys,"^ rma for leas fomilmr in liis nge , ho has tlie 
mcnt of a coraprehcnsivo mid a czmdid mind His style, to 
■which we should porticalarl^ refer, will bo found m com 
panson with his contempornnea highly polished, and sustained V 
with more equability than they preserve, remote frtm any 
thing cither pedantic or humble. Tho penods are studiously 
rhythmical , yet they want tho vnnety and peculiar charm 
that wo admire in thoso of Drydcn ’ 

43 Locko 18 certainly a good UTitor, relatively to the 
greater part of his cootempomnes , his plain and 
manlv sentences often give us pleasure b) the word 
mg mono Dot ho has some defects , in his Essay on tho 
Humon Understanding ho is often too fignmOvc for the sub- 
ject. In all his wntiugs, and especially m tho Treatise on 
Education, ho is occasionally negligent, and though not 
vulgar, at least according to dio idiom of his nge, slov only m 
tho structure of his sentences as u ell as the clioico of his 
words , ho is not, m mere style, \ory forable, and certainly 
not very clcg^t. 

4‘1‘ Tlio Essays of Sir Gcoi^o Mackenao arc empty and 
diffuse } tho stylo is full of pedantic words to a 
do^ec of barlmnsm , and thongh they were chiefly >**^*tf» 
written after the Revolution, ho seems to have tv holly 
formed himself on ilw older wniers, such ns Sir Thomas 
Browne or even Fcltham Ho affects the obsolete and un 
pleasing termination of tho tliird person of tho verb m cM 
•which was going ont of uso even in the pulpit, besides otlnir 
rust of ardioism • Nothing can bo more unlike the manner 
ca*’ jCVyubvr, iocd’tfi Terapib; /it iW imrtVtn- ihr sutTWir tt 
mere dcclaimer, as if tho world would any longer eiidnro tho 
trivial morality which tho sixteenth century Tmd borrowed 
from Seneca, or tlie dull etiucs of sermons. It is probable 
that, as hlnckenzio was a roan who had seen and rend mac|i, 
he most hSvo some better passages tlian I have found *in 
glanang shortly at his worW His countryman, 

Andrew Flotchcr, is a better master of English 

nt nmtt tx topfetd th*t Intfucw It k mrdf jrtt dnoed, ct icut In my 
of thk termlflftdoB, tbengb not Enqocfit, grarcvrltlnn Sattbcimpkwingaovnd 
m» b« fatind in tb« Snt ^ctn of OeoT];a of b a nffidnit ol)Jectiaa.^lMS.] 
ll^or «Tte Ut*r In tb« aqxillarjr ialA j 
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style ; he writes with purity, clearness, and spint ; but the 
substance is so much before his eyes, that he is little solicitous 
about language. And a similar character may be given to 
many of the political tracts m the reign of William. They 
are well expressed for their purpose ; their English is per- 
spicuous, unaffected, often forcible, and upon the whole much 
superior to that of similar writings in the reign of Charles ; 
but they do not challenge a place of which their authors never 
dreamed , they are not to be counted m the polite literature 
of England. 

45. I may have overlooked, or even never known, some 
books of sufficient value to deseive mention ; and I regret 

' that the list of miscellaneous literature should be so shoi t. 
But it must be confessed that our golden age did not begin 
before the eighteenth centuiy, and then with him who has 
never since been rivalled in grace, humour, and invention. 

Walton’s Complete Angler, published in 1653, 
seems by the title a strange choice out of all the 
books of half a century ; yet its simplicity, its sweet- 
ness, Its natural grace, and happy intermixture of graver 
strains with the precepts of angling, have rendered this book 
deservedly popular, and a model which one of the most 
famous among our late philosophers, and a successful dis- 
ciple of Isaac Walton m his favouiite art, has condescended 
to imitate. 

46. A book, not indeed remarkable for its style, but one 
Wilkins’s which I could hardly mention in any less miscel- 
New World. Ja^eous chapter than the present, though, since it 
was published in 1638, it ought to have been mentioned be- 
fore, is Wilkins’s “Discovery of a New Woild, or a Dis- 
course tending to prove that it is probable theie may be an- 
other habitable World in the Moon, \vith a Discourse con- 
cerning the Possibility of a Passage thither.” This is one of 
the births of that inquiring spirit, that disdain of ancient 
prejudice, which the seventeenth century produced. Bacon 

' was undoubtedly the father of it in England ; but Kepler, 
and above all Galileo, by the new truths they demonstrated, 
made men fearless m investigation and conjecture. The geo- 
gTaphical discoveries indeed of Columbus and Magellan had 
prepared -the Way for conjectures, hardly more astonishing in 
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the eyes of)the Vnlgar than those bad bera ^V^lklDft acco 
iD^y begins by bnnging a host of cage vmters who 1 
denied the cnstence of antipodes He expressly mainta 
the Copcmicnn theory, bat admits that it was generally 
puted a novel paradox The argnments on the" other -side 
meets at some length, and knew how to answer bv the pt 
tjples of compound motion, the plansible objection that sto: 
falling from a tower were not left behind by the motion 
the earth The spots m the moon ha^^k for sea, and 
brighter parts for land A lonar atmosphere he was for< 
to hold, and gives reasons for thinkmg it probable As 
-mhabitanta he does not dwell long on the subject. Ce 
panella, and long before him Cardraal Cusanus, h^d belie’ 
the snn and moon to bo inbohited*, and Wilkins ends 
saying “Being content for my own part to have spoken 
much of It as may condnee to show the opinion of oth 
concerning the inhabitants of the moon, I dare not myi 
aflBrm any thing of these Selenites, because I know not f 
gronnd whereon to bnlld any probable opimon Bnt I thi 
that fotnre ages will discover more, and onr posterity perh 
may invent some means for onr better ncqoaintance with th' 
inhabitants,” To this be comes as bu final proposition, t' 

It may be possible for some of onr posterity to find on 
conveyance to this other world, end if there be inhabita 
there, to have commnoication with them Bnt this chap 
18 the worst m the book, end shows that Wilkins, notm 
standing his ingenuity, bad hot crude notions on the pr 
ciples of physics He followed this up by nhat I havo_^i 
seen, a “ Discourse concerning a new Planet , tendir^ 
prove that it is possible our Earth is one of the Planeti 
This appears to oe n regolar vindication of the Copemic 
theory, and was published in 1640 

47 The cause of aotiqnity, so rudely assailed abroad 
Perranlt and Fontenelle found support in Sir Wil ' 
ham Temple, t\ho bos defended it 10 one of his 
essays with more teal than prudence or knowledge 

BatplemoT in mrkxM aolia sMkgb inUlleetUMlk ottorB kUiw lint mult 
CM Kihxta, el*ro« « Olmnlantoa int^ In netu rt parom in pot(DtU,t«tmil 
loctoaln bmbUxtoTca, ipiritxtillom etlcm magla In potentln et pamm in me 
qmn [in Iodm, nbl owgk lonsttei, ct hi lonnca in obBo ScKtouit& Cu 
Urrm nags mctcrlala rt niwl, nt IIU nm tptul WnUm, p. 105. fedU. 1809 
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of the various subjects on winch lie contends for the rights of 
the past. It was in fact such a credulous and superficial 
Anew as miglit liave been taken by a pedant of the sixteenth 
century. For it is in science, taking the word largely, full 
as much as in Avorks of genius, that he denies the ancients to 
have been surpassed. Temple’s Essay, however, was trans- 
lated into French, and he was sujiposed by many to have 
made a brilliant vindication of injured antiquity. But it was 
•vvotion’g soon refuted in the most solid book that was written 
Kcflectionj jjj couiitry iipoii tliis famous dispute. William 
Wotton published in 1691' his Befiections on ancient and 
modern Learning.* He draws v'cry well in this the line he- 
tw^een Temple and Perrault, av'oiding the tasteless judgment 
of the lattei in poetry and eloquence, but pointing out the 
superioiity of the moderns in the whole lange of physical 
science. 


Sect. II. — Ox Ficiiox. 

French Romances — La Fayette and others — Ptlgnm's Progress — 

Tnrktsh Spy 


48.' Spain had about the middle of this century a WTiter of 
g various literature, who is only known in Europe 
his fictions, Quevedo. His visions and his life of 
the great Tacano were early translated, and became very 
popular.! They may be reckoned superior to any thing m 
comic romance, except Don Quixote, that the sev'enteenth 
centuiy produced , and yet tins commendation is not a high 
one. In the picaresque st)de, the life of Tacano is tolerably 
amusing ; but Quev'^edo, like others, has long since been 

• Wotton had been a boy of astonish- to ono so young, a special record of his 
mg precocity , at six years old he could extraordinary prohcicncy ivas made in 
readily translate Latin, Greek, and He- the registers of tlie unnersity Monk’s 
brew, at seven he added some know- Life of Bentley, p 7 i 
ledge of Arabic and Syriac He entered f The translation of this, “ made En- 
Catherme Hall, Cambridge, in his tenth glish by a person of honour,” takes great 
year, at thirteen, when he took the liberties with the original, and endea- 
degree of bachelor of arts, he was ac- rours to excel it m wit b\ means of fre- 
quamted with twelve languages There quent interpolation 
being no precedent of granting a degree 

r 
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surpfwicd ''Tlio Sucnos, or Visions, ore better , they fth6w/- 
sjjint and sharpness ^\^th sonio onjyinnlity of invention Bat 
Las Zahardas do Ploton, which, liko the other Visions, bears 
a general resemblance to thu Pilgrim’s Progress, being on 
nllegoncal dream, is less powerfully and graphicnllywrittcn , 
the satiro is also rather too obvious ** Luaan,* says Boater 
wek, ‘‘furnished him with the original idea* of satincAl 
vnsions , but Quevedo s were tbo first of their kind m modem 
literature Owing to frequent imitations, ^tlicir faults nro no 
longer disgoiscd b) the ebarm of novelt), and c\cn tlieir 
ments ha^ ceased to interest *** 

49 No species of composition seems less adopted to tlio 
gcnios of tho French nation in the reign of 

Louis than thu heroic romances so much ad K5* 
nnred in its first jeara. It roost be confessed that 
tins was but the continuance, nnd in some respect, possibly, 
an impro\*cnient of a long-established stjlo of fiction But it 
■was not fitted to endure reason or ridicule, and the societies 
of Pans know the use of both ncapons Molitrc somolimos 
tned Ills wit upon the romances ; and Boileau, rollier later m 
the day, ulicn the MCtory had been won, attacked Modcmoi 
Bello trader) iMth Ins sarcastic irony in a dialogue on tlio 
heroes of her iii\enUon 

50 Tho first step in dcsccoding from tho heroic romance 

was to ground not altogether dissimilar Tlio feats ^ 

of chuTilry were replo^ by less wonderful ndven- 

tures , tho love became less hyperbolical m expres- ^**^*** 
Sion, though not less intcascly engrossing tlic iiersonogcs , 
tho general tone of numuerB ■was lowered down better to that 
of nature, or at least of an ideality which the imagination did 
not reject , a stylo already tned in tlie minor fictions of Spain 
Tbo earliest novels that demand attention m this lino nro those 
of tho Countess dc la hajette, celebrated while Mndcraoisello 
de la Vergne, under tho name of Lavema in tho Latin poetry 
of Menage. t Zoyde, tho first of tliesc, is entirely in tlio 


llbt of Bptnhh UtmUurc p.471 Blmo^ p«Hup>, too trH« to bo quoted, b 
I Tb* mmo Lcrem, tboofh wrU- piq^^U enough — 
loondliiff, vu tn ooa yfwrt anlutlcT LnbU nA* dbl, oolla Mt Ubt dirt Corkni 

dm of tbtom. An vidgnun on Mcnfc yu wJrwm rt ttt cotiBU n* tibL 
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Spanish style,; ‘the adventures are improbable, but various 
and rather interesting to those who cai ry no scepticism into 
fiction ; the language is polished and agreeable, though not 
veiy animated; and it is easy to perceive that while that kind 
of novel n'as popular, Za 3 '^de would obtain a high place. It 
has however the usual faults ; the story is broken by inter- 
vening narratives, which occupy too large a space ; the sor- 
rows of the pnncipal characters excite, at least as I should 
judge, little sympathy ; and their sentiments and emotions 
are sometimes too much refined in the alembic of the Hotel 
Rambouillet. In a latei novel, the Princess of Cleves, 
Madame La Fayette threw off the affectation of that circle to 
which she had once belonged, and though perhaps Zayde is, or 
was in its own age, the more celebrated novel, it seems to me 
that in this she has excelled herself. The stor}^, being nothing 
else than the insuperable and insidious, but not guilty, attach- 
ment of a mained lady to a lover, required a delicacy and 
correctness of taste which the authoiess has well displayed m 
it. The probability of the incidents, the natural course they 
take, the absence of all complication and perplexity, give such 
an inartificial air to this novel, that we can scarcely help be- 
lieving It to shadow forth some leal event. A modern novel- 
ist would probably have made more of the story ; the style is 
always calm, sometimes almost languid , a tone of decorous 
politeness, like that of the French stage, is never relaxed ; 
but it IS piecisely by this means that the wiiter has kept up a 
moral dignity, of which it would have been so easy to lose 
sight. The Princess of Qeves is perhaps the first work of 
mere invention (for though the characters are historical, there 
is no known foundation for the story) which bi ought forward 
the manners of the aristocracy ; it may be said, the contem- 
porary manneis ; for Madame La Fayette must have copied 
her own times. As this has become a popular style of fiction. 
It is just to commemorate the novel which introduced it, 

51. The Flench have few novels of this class in the 

scamm’s Seventeenth century which they praise ; those of 

Roman Madamc Villedieu, or Des Jardins, may deseive 

Comique ji Ti 

to be excepted ; but 1 have not seen them. Scar- 
Tou, a man defoimed and diseased, but endowed with vast 
gaiety, which generally exuberated in buffoon jests, has the 
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credit of bavingf struck out into a new path^by bii Roman, 
Comique The Spaniards however had so 'much like this that 
we cannot ipei^ve any great, originality m Scmron The 
Roman Comiqne ib atiU ^veU known, and if we come to it m 
vacant moments, will serve its end in amusing us , the story 
and characters have no great interest, bnt they are natural , yet, 
without the least dist»ragement to the vivacity of Scarrou} 
it 18 stilt true that he naa been left at au immense distance in 
observation of mankind, m hnmorons character, and m Indi 
CTons’edect by the novelists of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centimes It is said that Scarron a romance is wntten in a 
pure style , and some have even pretended that he has not 
been without eflfect m refimng the language The Roman 
Bourgeois of FureO^e appears to bo a novel of middle- life , 
It had some reputation, bat I cannot speak of it with any 
knowledge. 

52 Cyrano de Bergerac had some share in directiog the 
pubbc taste towards those extravagances of fancy a, 
which were afterwards highly popular He has 
been imitated, as some have observed, by Swift and Voltaire 
and I sboold add, to a certain degree, by Hamilton , but all 
the three have gone far b^nd him He is not himself a 
very onpnal wnter His Voyage to the Moon and History 
of the Empire of the Son are manifestly BO^ested by the 
True History of Luaan , and he had modem actions, espe 
cially the Voyage to the Moon by Godwin, mentioned m oor 
last volume which he had evidently read to imp the wings 
of an invention not perhaps etninenUy fertile. Yet Bergerac 
has the raent of being never weansome , bis fictions are well 
conceived, and show little effort, which seems also the cha 
racter of his language m this short piece , Ibongfa his letters 
had been wntten in the worst style of affectation, so as to 
make os suspect that be was taming the manner of some 
contemporaries into ridicule. The novels of Segrais, 
snch at least as I have seen, are mere pieces of 
light satire, designed to amuse by transient allusions the lady 
by whom he was patronised. Mademoiselle de Montpensier 
If they deserve any regard at nil, it is os links m the history 
of fiction between the mock heroic romance, of which Yoi 
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ture had given an instance, and the style of fantastic inven- r 
tion, which was peifected by Hamilton. 

53. Charles Pdrrault may, so far as I know, be said to 
perrauit iiivcnted a kind of fiction which became ex- 

tremely popular, and has had, even after it ceased 
to find direct imitators, a perceptible influence over the lighter 
literature of Europe. The idea was original, and happily 
executed. Perhaps he sometimes took the tales of children, 
such as the tradition of many generations had delivered them ; 
but much of his fairy machinery seems to have been his own, 
and I should give him credit for several of the stones, though 
It IS haid to form a guess. He gave to them all a leal in- 
terest, as far as could be, with a naturalness of expression, 
an aich naivete, a morality neither too obvious noi too re- 
fined, and a slight poignancy of satiie on the world, which 
rendei the Tales of Mother Goose almost a counteipart in, 
prose to the Fables of La Fontaine. 

54*. These amusing fictions caught the fancy of an indo- 
lent but not stupid nobility. The com t of Versailles 
and all Pans resounded with fairy tales , it became 
the popular style for more than half a century. But few of 
these fall within our limits. Perrault’s immediate followers, 
Madame Murat and the Countess D’Aunoy, especially the 
latter, have some merit ; but they come very short of the 
happy simplicity and brevity we find in Mother Goose’s Tales. 
It IS possible that Count Antony Hamilton may have written 
those tales which have made him famous before the end of 
the century, though they were published latei. But these, 
with many admirable strokes of wt and invention, have too 
forced a tone in both these qualities j the labour is too evident, 
and, thrown away on such trifling, excites something like 
contempt , they are written for an exclusive coterie, not for 
the world ; and the world in all such cases will sooner or 
later take its revenge. Yet Hamilton’s tales are incomparably 
superioi to what followed j inventions alternately dull and 
extravagant, a style negligent or mannered, an immorality 
passing onward from the licentiousness of the Regency to the 
debased philosophy of the ensuing age, became the general 
characteristics of these fictions, which finally expned in the 
neglect and scorn of the world. 
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55 ^ The T^lfimaqoe of Fenelon, ofter^ being sopprtased in 
Tnufco, appeared ra Holland clandestinely Withont 
the anthors con|^e^t in 1G99 *Tt is Deedltia& to say 
that It soon obtained tlie admiraUon of Europe, nmd perhaps 
there is no book in the French longnage that bos been more 
read* Fenelon seems to have conceived that, metre’not being 
essential, as he assumed, to poetry, he had, by imitating the 
Odyssey m T61^maque, produced an epic of as legitimate n 
character os his model But the boundaries between epic 
poetry, especially sneh epics as the Odyssey, and romance 
were only perceptible by the employment of verse in tho 
former , no elevation of character, no ideality of conception, 
no charm of imagery or emotion had been denied to romance 
The language of poetry had for two centunes been seized for 
Its use Tel^maque must therefore take its place among 
romances , but BtiQ it is true that no romance bad breath^ 
so classical n spirit, none bad abounded so much with the 
nchnesa of poetical language, mneh in fact of Homer, Virgil, 
and Sophocles having been woven in with no other change 
than verbal translation, nor had any preserved such dignity 
in Its arcarastaneea, such beanty, barmony, and nobleness in 
Its djctioD It would be as idle to say that Fenelon was in 
debted to D’Urfe and Calprenede, ns to deny that some de^ee 
of resemblance may be found id their poetical prose 
one belonged to the morals of chivalry, gencrons bat cxng 
gerated , the other, to those of wisdom and religion Tho 
one has been forgotten because its tone is falso , tbe other is 
ever admired, and is only less r^arded because it is true m 
excess, because it contains too mneh of what we know 
Tdlemaque, like some other of Fenelon s wntingB is to be 
considered m reference to its object, nn ^object of all tho 
noblest, being to form the diameter of one to whom many 
most look up for their welfare, but still very diSeront from 
the inculcation of profound truth Tbe barades of Td6 
mnqne ore very nnmerons, tbe descriptions, and indeed tbo 
whole tone of the book, have a cimrm of grace something 
like tho pictures of Gnido, but there is also a certain hm 
guor which steals over us in reading, and ihongh there 
18 no real want of variety id tbe narration, it remind ns so 
continually of its source, the Homenc legends, ns^to become 
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lather monotonous. The abandonment of verse has pro- 
duced too much diffuseness ; it will be observed, if we look 
attentively, that where Homer is circumstantial, Fenelon is 
more so, in this he sometimes approaches the minuteness 
of the lortiancers. But these defects are more than com- 
pensated by the moral, and even aesthetic excellence of this 
romance. 

56 . If this most fertile province of all literature, as we 

have now discovered it to be, had yielded so little 

Deficiency of t-, i 

English even in France, a nation that might appear eminently 

fitted to explore it, dorni to the close of the seven- 
teenth century, we may be less surprised at the deficiency of 
our own country. Yet the scarcity of oiiginal fiction in Eng- 
land was so great as to be inexplicable by any leasoning. 
The public taste was not incapable of being pleased ; for all 
the novels and romances of the Continent were readily trans- 
lated. The manners of all classes were as open to humorous 
description, the imagination was as vigorous, the heart as 
susceptible as m other countries. But not only we find no- 
thing good j It can hardly be said that we find any thing at 
all that has ever attracted notice in English romance. The 
Parthenissa of Lord Orrery, in the heroic style, and the short 
novels of Afra Behn, are nearly as many, perhaps, as could 
be detected in old libraries. We must leave the beaten track 
befoie we can place a single woik in this class. 

57 . The Pilgrim’s Progress essentially belongs to it, and 

pitgrim’B John Bunyan may pass for the father of our novelists. 
Progress succcss in a line of composition like the spiritual 

romance or allegory, which seems to have been frigid and 
unreadable in the few instances where it had been attempted, 
is doubtless enhanced by his want of all learning and his low 
station in life. He was theiefore rarely, if ever, an imitator ; 
he was never enchained by rules. Bunyan possessed in a 
remarkable degree the power of representation ; his inventive 
faculty was considerable, but the other is his distinguishing 
excellence. He saw, and makes us see, what he describes , 
he is circumstantial without prolixity, and in the variety and 
frequent change of his incidents, never loses sight of the 
unity of his allegorical fable. His invention was ennched, 
anfi. rather his choice determined, by one rule he had laid 
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down to himself, the adapta^on of all the in(?dental langntige 
of Smpture to his own use There la scarce ti circumstance 
or metaphor in the-Old Testament whicli doed nOt find a place, 
hodHy and litemDy, m the story of the Pilgnm’s Progress , 
and this peculiar amdee has m^e his own imagination appear 
more creature than it really is. In the condoct of the romance 
no rigorous attention to the propnety of the allegory seems 
to have been uniformly preserved Vanity Fair, or ie cave 
of the two giants, might, for any thin^ we see, have been 
placed elsewhere , bat it is by this neglect of exact parallelism 
that he better keeps up the reality of the pilgnmage, and 
takes oS the coldness of mure allegoty It is also to be re 
membered that we read this book at an age when the spiritual 
meaning is cither httlo perceived or little regarded In his 
language, nevertheless. Banyan sometimes mingles the sig-^ 
nificaOon too ranch with the fable , we might be perplexed 
between the imaginary and the real Christian , bnt the live 
linesa of narration soon bnng* us back, or did at least when 
we were young, to the fields of fancy Yet the Rlgnm's 
Progress, like some other books;, has of late been a little over 
rated, its excellence is great, bnt it is not of the highest 
rank and we shonld be careful not to break down the land 
marks of fame, by plaang the John Banyans and the Daniel 
De Foes among the Du hlajorcs of onr worship 

^8 I am inclined to claiui for England not the invention, 
but, for the most port, the composition of another book 
which, bei^ grounded on fiction, may be classed 
here. The Turkish Spy A secret emissary of the Porte is 
£appo»ed ta rsmoia s( Parcs m dtsguise fer shore forty yairaj 
from 1635 to 1682 . His correspondence with a number of 
persons, various in situation, ana with whom therefore his 
letters assume various characters, is protracted through eight 
volumes. Much, indeed most, relates to the history of those 
times and to the anecdotes connected with it 3 but m these 
we do not find a large proportion of novelty Die more ro- 
raarkable letters ore those which run into metaphysical "and 
theological speculation These are written with on earnest 
seriousness, yet with an extraordinoiy freedom, such os the 
feigned garb of a Mohammedan conld hardly have. bx 6 mptcd 
from censure in catholic countries. Mahmud, the mystenous 

t ^ 
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writer, stands on a sort of eminence above all human preju- 
dice ; he was privileged to judge as a stranger of the religion 
and philosophy of Europe , but his bold spirit ranges ovei the 
field of Oriental speculation. The Tuikish Spy is no ordi- 
nary production, but contains as many proofs of a thoughtful, 
if not very profound mind, as any we can find. .It suggested 
the Persian Letters to Montesquieu and the Jewish to Argens ; 
the former deviating from Jhis model with the originality of 
talent, the latter following it with a moie servile closeness. 
Probability, that is, a lesemblance to the personated character 
of an Oriental, was not to be attained, nor was it desirable, 
in any of these fictions j but Mahmud has something not Eu- 
ropean, something of a solitary insulated wandeier, gazing 
on a world that knows him not, which throws, to ray feelings, 
a striking charm over the Turkish Spy, while the,Usbek of 
Montesquieu has become more than half Parisian ; his ideas 
are neither those of his birthplace, nor such as have sprung 
up unbidden from his soul, but those of a polite, witty, and 
acute society ; and the correspondence with his harem in 
Persia, which Montesquieu has thought attractive to the 
reader, is not much more interesting than it is probable, and 
ends in the style of a common romance. As to the Jewish _ 
Letters of Argens, it is far inferior to the Tuikish Spy, and, 
in fact, rather an insipid book. 

59* It may be asked why I dispute the claim made by all 
the foreign biographers in favour of John Paul Ma- 
ErigHeh rana, a native of Genoa, who is asserted to have 
published the first volume of the Turkish Spy at 
Pans in 1684, and the rest m subsequent years. * But I am 


* Tlie first portion ■ivas published at 
Pans, and also at Amsterdam Bayle 
gives the following adcount — Get oui- 
rage a dtd contrefait a Amsterdam du 
consentement du libraire de Pans, qui 
I’a le premier imprime 11 sera composd 
de plusieurs petits volumes qui contien- 
dront les dvdnemens les plus considera- 
bles de la chrdtientd en gcndral, et de la 
France en particulier, depuis I’annde 
1637 jusqu’en 1682 Un Italien natif 
de Genes, Marana, donne ces relations 
pour des lettrcs dentes aux rmnistres de 
la Porte par un espion Turc qui se tenoit 


cachd a Pans II prdtend les aioir tra- 
duites de 1' Arabe en Italian et il raconte 
fort en Jong comment il les a trouvdes 
On soupgonne avec beaucoup d’appa- 
rence, que e’est un tour d’esprit Italien, et 
une fiction ingdmeuse semblable d celle 
dont Virgde s’est servi pour louer Au- 
guste, &.C Nouvelles de la Republique 
des Lettres, Mars, 1684 , in CEuvres di- 
verses de Bayle, vol i p 20 The Espion 
Turc is not to be traced in the index to 
the Journal des Sgavans , nor is it no- 
ticed m the Bibliothdque CJniverselle. 
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not dispnting that IMaraoa' is tlio antbor of tie thjrty letters, 
pnbished in iCS'l-, and of twenty rooimn l 6 S 6 , which have 
t)een htemlly translated into English find form about half the 
hrst volnmo in English of our Turkish Spy * do I 

doubt in tho least timt tho remainder of timt volume had n 
French onginal, though it happens that I ha\‘o not seen it. 
But the later volumes of tho Espion Tore, m the edition of 
I69G, with the date of Colc^e, which, according to Barbier, 
18 pnt for Rouen ore avowedly translated from the English 
And to tho second volume of our Turkiih Spy, pobhsb^ lu 
1691* IS prefixed on account, not veiy credible, of the man 


Silfl. xlr Cl Blognph. Uolrm. 
f IHcttfumln del Aoei» 7 me«» rolL L 
p. 400. Da bier*! cotk* of L EaploD 
tint* let conn da pnnea Qir^tkaa 
weriba fvur votaiea out of tlx. whkb 
appear ta eoeula at moeh n Air 
Tuoma, t Mari fa, and eoojcrtum that 
tha Uit tiro are bp another band ( bat 
don x>ot loUiBata Um lewit taipkkici of 
as Englhb orl^llBaL Aod as bti aotbiv 
rltp h eoarlderabk, I mun Csrttiy enr 
ovn optatoa bp vbat erldeoea I eaa OaX 
Tb« prvCus to the eeeood ToloaM 
(Eagtab) of tb« Torkkh Spp beglaa 
tbaai •'Him rean aro oov elspwd 
aloe* tba fint rtuuoM of letun vrlttra 
br a Spr at Tarls m pablUbi?d In Co- 
gIbdL Aod it ranpeeted that a aeeood 
ahoold bara coma oat loae batbeo this. 
Tba CtTOorabl c rceaptioa vhbfa that bund 
anangU all aorts ^ readen would hart 
cocoiRBOed a apeodp tramlatloa of the 
mt, had there ban ntaot aap Fraoeb 
edltloQ of more than the &rtt part Bwt 
^fttr Da UikitM bfwfry mmt roatf it 
JUanf ft and, as brlha Italian, our book 
atlkn Lira not that eorrtapoodaoce in 
tboaa parts as thap bare In the more 
nrichtioarioc coaotria of Frmnea and 
Hcdland, So »V— t It wws a work d*. 
tpalred of to xacoTCt any moto of this 
Arabia 'i memoin. Wa little dreamed 
that the Florentina bad been ao benp in 
printing and 10 sueetaful In adOng the 
eoctlnnad tnmlatKn of tbcaa Arabian 

g btlea, bll it wws the brttms of an 
igGsh gcDtlamaii to ti a rd in thoae 
parts last ummKT and d ls coi er tba happy 
Daws. I vin not breatal bis lettar 
vhiob htanoared to this peebca. A 
pretandad jetter with tb* dgnatore of 

VOL ur 


TXmWI Saltsnrsh bllowa, in which the 
imagliuxp author tella a strange tale of 
the maBoet Jo which a certain karcted 
physician of Ferrara, JnUo de Media, 
dcs ee wWd frem the Mrdiccan (kranp pnt 
these TTilumre, In tba ItaHsn language 
into bis band*. Tbl letter Is daud 
^imterdam. Sept, p, IS^O, and as tbw 
preCsew rden it to tha last lODiDer I 
benco cooclode that the flret sditloo at 
the second Tolome of the TaUsfa 
wot la 1691 ) tuT I bar* not ixtn that, 
nor any other editioe eaiUer than the 
flah,pnBted in IT02. 

Uanma i »Vd by Salft tod others to 
bore icA FraDce in I6S9 haring faUrn 
into a d r p rr ssloo of spirlta. Kov tfa« 
first thirty letters, about ooe thhty^o. 
eond pert of the entire work, were pub- 
Ifabed io 1684 and ebon t an equal length 
In 1686. I admit that be bed time to 
doublo tbcee pordooa, and thus to pub. 
Itib ooe eighth of the whole [ bat is it 
Uk It that be t ween 1686 and 1689 he 
eould bare giren the rest to the world 7 
If w are not itrutk by this, fa it likely 
(het Ibe EadUh trasdator sbould bare 
lebaeeled story ebon mentioned, 
wben the pnbOe mi^t know that ther* 
wwt eetualJy French oriflDal which be 
bad rsudered? The inrentlon sceos 
without motl e. Again, bow came the 
French cdltioo of 1600 to be ao arowed 
trandatiOQ from tb* Eaglfah, when, ^ 
cording to tho hypotheifa of M. Dajh i er 
the rolttina of Minna bed ail beetfpub. 
babed In France? Barely till tKeao ap. 
pear wa bare rewaoa to tospcct Um^ 
afatenrat ewi the aws* p raiww d i liaa 
Mw on the edroeataa of Mardia'I tklm. 


O O 
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iiei in wlilcli tlic volnnics subsequent to the fust had been 
procured by a tiavellcr in tbc ongitml Itaban *, no Ficnrli 
edition, it is declared, being knoun to the booksellers That 
no Italian edition cvei existed, is, I appndiend, now generally 
admitted ; and it is to be shown bj tlio'.e n bo contend for the 
claims of Mai ana to^ seven out of the eight volumes, that they 
were published ni Inaiiee befoie ]6ni and the suhsi-qnent 
years, when thej' appeared in Knghsh. 7’lie Cologne or 
lloucn edition of 1()96 follows the Knglisli so closeK, that it 
has not given the original letteis of the lirst \olume, pub- 
lished ivitli the name of IMarana, but leiidered them back 
from the translation. 

60 . In these cai iy lettci s, I am ready to admit, the sc heme 
of the Turkish Spy may be entirely tiared. Marana appears 
not only to have planned the historK'al ]),irt of the letters, but 
to have struck out the more original and striking idea of a 
Mohammedan wavering with religious scruples, which the 
English continuator has followed up with nior(‘ philo^ojihy 
and erudition. TJic internal evidence foi their English origin, 
in all the latter volumes, is to my apprehension exceedingly 
strong ; but I know the difliculty of arguing from tins to 
convince a reader. The proof we demand is the production 
of these volumes in Fiench, that is, tlie speeilication of some 
public or private Iibiary wliere they nia} bo seen, in any 
edition anteiioi to iCfll, and nothing short of tins can be 
satisfactory evidence.' 


• I slmll now produce «:omc direct 
c\idcncc for the English nulhorship of 
so\cn out of eight jnrLs of the Turkish 
Sp> 

“ In the life of lUrs I^Innlcj, pub- 
lished under the title of ‘ Ulic Ad\cn- 
tures of Risclln,’ printed in 171*1, in 
piges 14 and IS , it is sa d, That htr 
father, Sir Roger IMatilc}, was tlie ge- 
nuine author of the first solumc of the 
Turkish Spj Dr ]Mldg]c^, an inge- 
nious physician, related to the fnmilj bj 
marnngc, bad tlie charge of looking over 
Ins papers, among which he found that 
manuscript, which he easilj reserved to 
his proper use , and both by his own pen 
and tlie assistance of some others conti- 
nued the work until tlie eighth volume, 
without ever having the justice to name 
the author of the first.” MS note in the 


copv of the 'I’lirkish Spj (tdit. 173‘-’) in 
the British Museum 

Another MS note in the same vo- 
lume gives the following extract from 
DuntoiCs Life niul Errors — •' 'Mr 
Bradshaw is the best accomplished hack- 
iicj Vinter I have met with, his genius 
was quite above the common sire, and 
his stjlc was incomparablj fine . So 
soon as I saw the first volume of the 
Tiirkisli Spv, the verv stjlc and manner 
of writing convinccfl me that Bradshaw 
was the author Bradshaw’s wifi, 

owned that Dr Alidglcv had engaged 
him in a work which would take him 
some xcars to finish, for which tlic Doc- 
tor was to paj him 40< per sheet 
BO that 'tis verv probable (for J cannot 
swear I saw him w ntc it) that Mr. W il- 
linm Bradshaw was the author of the 
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Ol It woold not, porljnps, bo unfair lo bnng within the 
pale^of the aeventeenth century on efiTosion of gOTins, 
sufficient to redeem ournnme in its nnnals oT Betion ^ 
The Tale of a Tub, thouffh not published tilf 1704, was 
chie6y written, os the author declares, eight years before , 
and the Battle of the Books subjoined to it has every appear 
ance of recent animosity agntnst the o^onents of Temple and 
Boyle, m the (question of Phalane Tae Talo of a Tub le, la 
my apprehension, the master piece of Smft , certainly 
Kabelais has nothing superior, even iti invention, nor any 
thing so condensed, so pointed, so full of real meaning, of 
biting satire, of fcUcitoua analogy Tho Battle of Uie Books 
IS such an improvement of the similar combat in tlie Lutnn, 
that we can hardly own it is an imitatiob 


Tarktih Spy } wrra h not (ae thl* ifi»* 
eortrj JJc. bad (oo* otT «llh 

n>* bdOKn' oT OmC prribnniLM*.* ftlbiw 
sppMn tbitt In EuUnd H nt looked 
«t CO cri^nU Torkt thoc^h Um 
cotbority oCChnrtoB U not rrrj food (W 
tlw (ted he teljU, ind (Jtd of Vn. kfaolcx 
madb «orca. Oat t do not qooM IlMn 
cs crldeoeo of cudi IkeU, but of co taHKW B 
report Mn. yUaiej wbo tUims for her 
Cuber the Ant reWante, rcrtcintr vrlttcs 
^tlUrciu, mvst be Mt etkUt ct to 
ih* kndgWy cad 21Ir DneUbev I koov 
Hothlrif to roadrm or rdhtt vbet b her* 

[The liyimfliwb of thccc twtoa, that 
c]i the TarUch Spy efter tbc fint otmr 
dfbt roIvtKc, b of EocUefa oripn, bes 
boa eo utr in cf te d ia the Onuicniui^ 
Tlfcgarfnt by poem of Iwnlog ud 


wutesra. I wonld (smoder my ova 
oploloQ, If I eoold M* nlBcbot groonda 
fiir doing CO | but m yet Mcnoa $ pro- 
tcosloaa iun» not cobc Ug t bt cJ by the crl* 
dene* wbbb J dcmcDded, tbc proof of 
uy *£tkiD b> Frtueb mtcrlor to Uut of 
our Turiid) Spy the Kcood eolam* of 
«hbb (tbtn b DO dbpBic choot >!*• 
rcnc*! aaUwnblp of iho fint) eppwed 
blffpl iHib a pTtfiKe dcoyiajf the cibk 
tmev of c Frneb vork. Tbooc vbo 
here bid recouTM to tbo irtdtnry cup* 
padtke that Hans* mmankated bb 
wa awri ^ (o aoioa EngHdi trambtor 
vfie publiibad h as bb ovot iboold be 
avmre tbol a toara poMlbOIty vltbocrt a 
•bidovof arUanee rreo If U aerred to ex 
pliia lbi UeU, eaaaotbe recetred in bb> 
(orkil arHlabsa aa truth. Ififi.] 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HISTORY OF PHYSICAL AND OTHER LITERATURE, FROM 

1650 TO 1700. 


Sect. I. — On Experimental Philosophy. 

Institutions for Science at Florence — London — Pans — Chemistry — Boyle 

and others 


1. We have now arrived, according to the method pursued 
in corresponding penods, at the history of mathema- 
omltting ^ tical and physical science in the lattei part of the 
^ seventeenth century. But I must here entreat my 
readers to excuse the omission of that which ought to occupy 
prominent situation in any work that pretends to tiace the 
general progress of human knowledge. The length to which 
I have found myself already compelled to extend these 
volumes, might be an adequate apology ; but I have one 
more insuperable m the slightness of my own acquaintance 
with subjects so momentous and difficult, and upon which I 
could not write without presumptuousness and much peril of 
betraying ignorance. The names, theiefore, of Wallis and 
Huygens, Newton and Leibnitz, must be passed with distant 
reverence. 

2. This was the age, when the expenmental philosophy. 
Academy dd which Bacon had held the torch, and which had 
cimento already made considerable progress, especially in 
Italy, was finally established on the rums of arbitiary fig- 
ments and partial inductions. This philosophy was signally 
indebted to three associations, the eldest of which did not 
endure long , but the others have lemained to this day, the 
perennial fountains of science ; the Academy del Cimento 
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at Plorence, the Ro^ Sofciety of liondoii7the Academy of 
Safeoces at Pans Tbe ’firet of these was established m 
1657 , with the patronage of the Graiid Doke Ferdinand IL, 
hot nnder the pecnliar'''1are of his brother L^'pplcL Both 
were, in a manner at that tune remarkable, attached to na 
tnral philosophy, and Leopold, less engaged m pnblic affaire, 
had long earned on a correspondence with the learned of 
Enrope. It is said that tbe advice of Viviani, one of the 
great^ geometers that Europe has produced, led to this in 
stitution The name which this Academy assumed gave 
promise of their fundamental mle, the investigation of tmth 
by expenment alone. The number of Academiaana was nn 
limits and all that was reqmred os an^article of faith was 
the abjoration of all faith, a reaolutiOn^^ inquire into tmth 
without regard to any previous sect^'of philosophy This 
Academy lasted uofortunatdy bnt ten years in vigoor , it 
18 a great misfortune for any htenuy institution to depend on 
one man, and especially on a pnnee, who, shedding a facti 
tiooa, os well as sometimes a genuine lustre round it, is not 
easily replaced without a dimioution of tbe Tvorld^s regard. 
Leopold, IQ 1667» become a cardinal, and was thus with 
drawn from Flarence, others of the Academy del Cimento 
died or went away, and it rapidly sunk into insignificancet 
But a volame cootainiug reports of the yearly expenments it 
made, among others tbe celebrated one proymg, as was 
then supposed, the incompressibDity of \Tater, is generally 
esteemed • 

S The germ of onr Royal Soaety may bo traced to tbe 
year when Wi^ians, GJiJww?, xmd Hoimr 

others lees known, agreed to meet weekly at a pn 
vate house in London, in order to converse on subjects con 
nected with natoml, and espeaally experimental philosophy 
Some of these soon afterwards settled m Oxford , and thos 
arose two little soaetiea m connexion with each other, those 
at Oxford being reenuted by Word, Petty, Willis, and 
Bathurst. They met at Petty s lodgings till he removed to 
Ireland in 1652 , afterwards at those of Wilkins in Wad 
ham College till he became Master of Tnmty College, Com 

* Oalhird, Storla d«T Onta I>Dat£^ toL tiL p. 940. TInbOicU,^zl S04, 
Conkal, VHL fiS. •t. n 
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budge, in 1659 ; about wbich time most of the Oxfoid philo- 
sophers came to Loudon, and held their meetings in Giesham 
College. They became more numerous after the Restoration, 
which gave better hope of a tranquillity indispensable foi 
science; and, on the 28th of November, l660, agreed to 
form a regular society which should meet weekly for the 
promotion of natural philosophy ; their registers are kept 
from this time.*= The king, rather fond himself of these 
subjects, from the beginning afforded them his patronage ; 
their first charter is dated 15th July, 1662, incorporating 
them by the style of the Royal Society, and appointing Lord 
Brouncker the first president, assisted by a council of twenty, 
the conspicuous names among which are Boyle, Kenelm 
Digby, Wilkms, Wren, ‘Evelyn, and Oldenburg. t The last 
of these was secretary, and editor of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, the first number of which appeared March 1. 1665, 
containing sixteen pages in quarto. These were continued 
monthly, or less frequently, according to the materials he 
possessed. Oldenburg ceased to be the editor in I 667 , and 
was succeeded by Grew, as he was by Hooke. These early 
transactions are chiefly notes of conversations and remarks 
made at the meetings, as well as of experiments either then 
made or reported to the Society, t 

4. The Academy of Sciences at Pans was established in 
1666 , undei the auspices of Colbert. The kinsr 

Academy _ •* C? 

assigned to them a room in the royal library for their 
meetings. Those first selected were all mathemati- 
cians , but other departments of science, especially chemistry 
and anatomy, afterwards furnished associates of considerable 
name. It seems, nevertheless, that this Academy did not cul- 
tivate experimental philosophy with such unremitting zeal as 
the Royal Bociety, and that abstract mathematics have always 
borne a larger proportion to the rest of their inquiries. They 
published in this century ten volumes, known as Anciens 
Memoires de 1’ Academic. But near its close, in 1697 j they 
received a regular institution from the king, organising them 
in a manner analogous to the two other great literary foun- 

* Birch’s Hist of Royal Society, vol i p 1 

i Id p 88 ^ 

f Id vol u p 18 Thomson’s Hist of Royal Society, p 7 
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dations, the French Acadclny, and that of^Inscnptions and 
Belle* Lettres * ^ , 

5 In sevenil branches of physics, the cxpenmental philo- 
sopher IS both guided and corrected by the eternal 
laws of georactiT In others bo wants this aid and, 
in the words of nis master, ** knows and nnderstands no more 
concerning the order of natoro, than, as her ser\Tmt and in 
terpreter, he has been tanght by observation and tentative 
'processes,” All that concerns the peculiar actions of bodies 
on each other was of this description , though, in onr own 
times, even this has been in some degree bron^t under the 
omnipotent control of the modem nnalyiis. Chemistry, or 
the sciencQ of the molecnlor constitncnts of bodies, manifested 
in such peculiar and rcaprocal operations, had never been 
rescued from empmcal hands til! this perfod. Tlie transmu 
tntion of metals, the nmvcrsal medicine,^ and other loqutnes 
utterly unphilosophical in themselves, because they assumed 
the existence of that wliidi they sought to discover, had oc- 
cupied the chemists so ranch that none of them had made any 
farther progress than occasionally by some happy combina 
tion or analysis, to contnbato an useful preparation to phar« 
macj, or to detect on unknown substance Glauber and Van 
Helraont were tho most active ond ingenious of these elder 
chemists , but the former has only been remembered by 
having long given his name to sulphate of soda, while tho 
latter wasted his time on expenroents from whicli lie know 
not how to draw right inferences, and his powers on hypo- 
theses which a sounder spint of the inductive philosophy 
would ’nave tau^thim to rgecU'T 

G Chemistry, ns a science of pnocaples, hypothetical, no 
donbt, and in a great measure unfoundea, but cohenng 
m a plausible system, and bettor than the rovenes of 
the Forecclsists and Behmemsts, was founded by Becker m 
Germany bv Boyle and his contemporaries of tlie Royal 
Society in EnglamL Becker, a native of Spire, who after 
wnudenn^ from one city of Germany to another, died m 
London, in 1685, by his Physica Subternmea, published in 


FootaMlle, toL p. 2?. Mooto f Tbounx'i lllit. 
qU, nbe dea MaUittiutkpMi, roL IL L 183. 
p.557 ^ 
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l669j Ifiid the foundation of a theory, which having in tlie 
next centuiy been perfected by Staid, became tbe creed 'of 
philosophy till nearly the end of tlic last century. ” Becker’s 
theory,” says aii English wTiter, “ stnpped of e\ cry thing 
but the naked statement, may be expressed in the following 
sentence* besides w'ater and air, there aie three other sub- 
stances^ called caiths, wdneh enter into the composition of 
bodies , namely, the fusible or vitrifiable earth, the inflam- 
mable or sulphureous, and the meicurial. By the intimate 
combination of earths wnth water is foinied an universal acid, 
fiom w'hich proceed all other acid bodies; stones arc pro- 
duced by the combination of certain caiths, metals by the 
combination of all the three earths in proportions wdiich \ary 
according to the metal.” * 

7. No one Englishman of the seventeenth century, after 
Lord Bacon, laiscd to himself so high a reputation 
m expenmental philosophy as Robert Bo^lc; it lias 
even been remarked, that he was born in the }ear of Bacon’s 
death, as the person destined by nature to succeed him. An 
' eulogy which would be cxtiaiagant, if it implied anj parallel 
betw'eeu the genius of the two ; but hardly so, if we look on 
Boyle as the most faithful, the most jiatient, the most suc- 
cessful disciple wdio carried forwwd the experimental philo- 
sophy of Bacon. His w'oiks occupy six large volumes in 
quarto. Tliey may be divided into theological or meta- 
physical and physical or experimental. Of the former, we 
may mention as the most philosophical, his Disquisition into 
the Final Causes of Natural Things, his Free Inquiry into 
the received Notion of Nature, bis Discourse of Things 
above Reason, his Considerations about the Reconcileableness 
of Reason and Religion, his Excellency of Theology, and his 
Considerations on the Style of the Scriptures , but the 
lattei, his chemical and experimental waitings, form more 
than two thuds of his prolix works. 

8. The metaphysical treatises, to use that word in a large 
sense, of Boyle, or rather those conceriimg- Natural 
^yMcai 1 neology, are veiy perspicuous, very free fiom 

system, and such as bespeak an ludependent lover 

" Thomson’s Hist of Royal Society, p -IGS 
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of troth His Disquisition on rinol Couscs ^nw a \i-ell 
tim^ vindication of that pAlmwy nrguracut n^inst the 
paradox of the Cartesians, -nho liad dedicd^tlio validity of an 
infercDcu from the manifest adaptation of means to ends in 
the uni\'crso to an intelligent Providence* Boyle takes a 
more philosophical view of the pnnaple of final causes than 
had been found in many theologians, who weakened the 
argument itself by the presumptuous hypothesis, that man 
^vaa the solo object of Providence in the creation • His 
greater knowled^ of physiology led him to perceive that 
tliero are both animal, and what be calls cosmicnl ends, m 
which man has no concern 

9 The following passage is so favourable a speamon of 
tlio philosophical spint of Boyle, and so good nn 
illostration of the theory of tdoh in ih6 Kovum rnam* 
Orgonura, that, olthou^ it might better, perhaps, 

have deserved a place in a former cliaptcr, I will not refrain 
from inserting it — “ I know not,” bo says, in his Free 
Inquiry into tlio received Notion of Nature, * whether it bo 
a preroganvo in tbo human mind, that os it is itself a true 
and posTtivo being, so is it apt to conceive all otlicr things as 
true and positive beings also , but whctlier or no this pro- 
pensity to frame such kind of ideas supposes nn excellency, I 
fear it occasions mistakes, and makes us think nnd speak 
after the manner of true nnd positive beings, of inch things 
03 are bnt chimencnl, and some of tbom negntions or pnva 
tious themselves , os death, ignorance, blindness, and the 
like* It concerns us therefore to stand very carefully upon 
our guard, that wo be not insensibly misled by such an innate 
and unheeded temptation to error, os vro bring into the 
world witli us,” + 

10 Boylo improved the air pump and the thermometer, 
though the latter was first inado an accurate instru TDtmrtt* 
ment of investigation by Newton Ho also disco* 

vered the law of the airs clostiaty, namely, tlint its 
bulk 18 inversely os tbo pressor© upon it. For some of the 
pnnaplcs of hydrostatics we are indebted to him, though he 
did not possess modi mathematical knowledge Die Philo- 
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sophical Transactions contain several valuable papers by him 
on this science.* ** By Ins “ Sceptical Chemist/' published in 
1661 , he did much to overturn the theories of Van Helmont’s 
school, that commonly called of the latro-chemists, which was 
in its highest reputation ; raising doubts as to the existence 
not only of the four elements of tlie peripatetics, but of those 
which these chemists had substituted. Boyle holds the ele- 
ments of bodies to be atoms of different shapes and sizes, the 
union of which gives origin to wliat are vulgarly called ele- 
ments.f It is unnecessary to remark that this is the pre- 
vailing theory of the present age. 

11. I shall borrow the general character of Boyle and of 
his contemporaries in English chemistry from a 
character modern author of credit. “ Perhaps Mr. Boyle 
may be, considered as the first person neither con- 
nected with pharmacy nor mining, who devoted a considerable 
degree of attention to chemical pursuits. Mr. Boyle, though 
in common wth the literary men of his age he may be ac- 
cused of credulity, was both very laborious and intelligent j 
and his chemical pursuits which were various and extensive, 
and intended solely to develop the truth without any regard 
to pieviously conceived opinions, contributed essentially to set 
chemistry free from the trammels of absurdity and supersti- 
tion, in which It had been hitherto enveloped, and to recom- 
mend It to philosophers as a science deserving to be studied 
on account of the important information which it was qualified 
to convey. His refutation of the alchemistical opinions re- 
specting the constituents of bodies, his observations on cold, 
on the air, on phosphorus, and on ether, deserve particularly 
to be mentioned as doing him much honour. We have no 
regular account of any one substance or of any class of bodies 
in Mr. Boyle, similar to those which at present are considered 
as belonging exclusively to the science of chemistry. Neither 
did he attempt to systematise the phenomena, nor to subject 
them to any hypothetical explanation. 

- 12. “ But his contemporary Dr. Hooke, who had a par- 
of Hooke ticular predilection for hypothesis, sketched m his 
andotherj Micrographia a very beautiful theoretical explanation 

* Thomson’s Hist of Royal Society, f Tliomson’s Hist, of Chemistry, 

pp 400 411 1 205 - ' 
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of combostioD, and promiaSf^to develop hjB^dottnne more 
fnllj in a subsequent book , a promise which he never ful- 
hllcd , though lu hiB Lampas, published about twenty years 
afterwards, he has given a very beautiful explanation of the 
way m which a candle bums. Mayow, in his Essays, pub- 
lished at Oxford about ten years after the Micrographia, 
embraced the hypothesis of Dr Hooke without acknowledg 
ment , bnt clc^ged it with so many absurd ad^idons of bis 
own as CTeatly to obecore its Instre and diminish ita 
beauty Mayors first and pnncipa] Essay contaius some 
happy experiments on respiration and air, and some fortu 
natecor^ectnres respecting the combustion of the metals , bnt 
the moat valuable part of the whole is the chapter on affini 
ties , in which he appears to have gone nlnch farther than 
any other chemist of bis day, and to bayeTiqticipated some of 
the best estabhahed doctrines of bis suc^issor* Sir Isaac 
Newton, to whom all the eaences lie nnder each greet obli 
gatioDB, made two most important contnbutionB to chemistry, 
\vhich constitute as it were the fonndation-etoDes of its two 
great divisions The first was pointing out a metbcMl of gra- 
doating thermometers, so as to be comparable with each other 
m whatever part of the world observations with them are 
made. The second was by pointing out the nature of che 
mical affinity, and showing that nt consisted in an attraction 
by which the constituents of bodies were drawn towarda each 
other and united , thus destroying the previous hypothesis of 
the hooks, and points, and rrags, and wedges, by means of 
which the difierent constituents of bodies were conceived to be 
kept together ” • 

18 Lemery, a druggist at Pans, by his Cours de Chyraie 
in IG75, 18 said to have changed the face of the 
saeuce, the change nevertheless seems to have gone 
no deeper “ Lemery,'’ says Fontenelle, ** was the first who 
dispersed the real or pretended obscuntiea of chemistry, who 
brought It to clearer and more simple notions, who abobshed 
the gross barbansms of its language, who promised nothrog 
but what he knew the art conld perform , and to this be owed 
the success of his book It shows not only a sound nnder 
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standing, but some greatness of- soul, to strip one’s own 
science of a false pomp.” ^ But we do not find that Lemery 
had any novel views in chemistry, or that he claims with any 
irresistible pretension the title of a philosopher. In fact, his 
chemistry seems to have been little more than pharmacy. 


Sect. II. — On Natural History. 

Zoology — Ray — Botanical Classifications — Grew — Geological Theories, 


14. The accumulation of particular knowledge in Natural 
History must al\vays be progressive, where any re- 
gre«^o 7 gard IS paid to the subject ; every traveller in remote 
countries, every manner may contribute some obser- 
^ vation, correct some error, or bring home some new species. 
Thus zoology had made a regular advance from the days of 
'Conrad Gesner j yet with so tardy a step, that, reflecting on 
the extensive intercourse of Europe with the Eastern and 
Western woild, we may be surprised to find, how little Jon- 
ston, in the middle of the seventeenth century, had added, even 
in the most obvious class, that of quadrupeds, to the know- 
ledge collected one hundred years before. But hitherto 
zoology, confined to mere description, and that often careless 
01 indefinite, unenlightened by anatomy, unregulated by me- 
thod, had not meiited the name of a science. That name it 
owes to John Hay. 

15. Ray first appeared in Natural History as the editor of 
Before Ray Omithology of his highly accomplished friend 
Francis Willoughby, with whom he had travelled 
over the Continent. This was published in I676 , and the 
History of Fishes followed in 1686. The descriptions are 
ascnbed to Willoughby, the arrangement to Ray, who might 
have considered the two works as in great part his own, 
though he has not interfered with the glory of his deceased 
friend. Cuvier observes, that the History of Fishes is the 


* Eloge de Lemery, in (Euvres de Fontenellc, v 36 1 Biog Umverselle 
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more perfect ^ro^k of the tlmt many species ore de 
scnbeu which will not bo found m dirlier ichtliyologists, and 
that those of tlie Mediterranean capccmlly nre given with 
great precision • 

16 Among tho onmnal works of Hay wo mo) select the 
Synopsis Mcthodica Anirnalmm Qnndrur^um et 
Serpentini Genens, published in 1C93 Tins book JSSif 
makes an epoch m zoology, not for tho additions of 

new species it contains, since thcro are few wholly snch, but 
ns tho hrst clossificatioa of animals that can bo reckoned both 
general and grounded in nalnre. He divides them into those 
with blood and without blood The former arc such ns 
breathe through lungs, and each asbrcatlie through gills. Of 
the former of these some have a heart \nth two ventricles, 
8omo have one only And nmong^the former class of these 
some arc nviparoas, some oviparous '*^^yo thus come to the 
proper distinction of Mammalia. But m compliance with 
vulgar prqadico, Ray did not includo tho cetacea in tho same 
class with qaadrape<fs, thongh well nu-aro that they properly j 
belong to it, and loft them as an order of fishes f Quod 
rnpe<& ho was tho first to dmde into Mnmiate and unffxn 
culate, hoofed and clawed, havmg himself mvanted the La 
tin words $ The former aro toltdiped(r, hisulcOf or qiiadn 
xu/co, the latter ore bifida or muUi^da , and these latter 
with nndividcd, or with partially divided toes j which latter 
again may have broad daws, os raonkoja, or rnirrow claus , 
and these with narrow daws ho orroi^cs occordinjr tlicir 
teeth, os either carniwra, or Icpormat now goneraly called 
rodcntia Besides all these qnadnipedB which he cnils ana 
logay bo has a general division called anomalay for thoM*^ 
without teeth, or with such peculiar arrangements of tectli, ns 
we find in the insectivorous genera, tho hedgehog and mole § 

17 Ray was tho first xoologist who made uso of compa 
rative anatomy, ho inserts at length every account w,rit»crfthh 
of dissections that he could find , several had been **** 

/ 

- > 

Blognpble UotnrMlk, irt. Ilaf dHra* tItIpcHi la msolbaa fin pnrtvJ j 

^ Nca M ft cotD unm l bcnolmnn opt* qoam la pUlf at pf^Ibo* h tltmooto In 
TiloM nbnU raodcmm, H at Dtetatw qoo d«gijLl coortBlre vldcmtUT pbciboi 
porlutb rioten rr lta o m -cgtaamn >qo>- ■nnamenbbma. jlU 
tOlom gnAsi (pumrl* mm quadrape* { P 50. 5 ^ ^ 
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made at Paris. He does not appear to be very anxious about 
describing eveiy species , thus in the simian family be omits 
several well-known.* I cannot exactly determine what 
quadrupeds he has inserted that do not appear in the earlier 
zoologists ; according to Linnaeus, in the twelfth edition of 
the Systema Natujrae, if I have counted rightly, they amount 
to thirty-two j but I have found him very careless in specify- 
ing the synonyms of his predecessors, and many for which 
he only quotes Ray, are in Gesner oi Jonstoii. Ray has 
however much the advantage over these in the brevity and 
closeness of his specibc characters. “ The particular distinc- 
tion of his labours,” says Cuvier, “ consists m an arrangement 
more clear, more determinate than those of any of his pre- 
decessors, and applied with more consistency and precision. 
His distiibution of the classes of quadiupeds and birds have 
been followed by the English naturalists almost to our own 
days ; and we find manifest traces of that he has adopted as 
to the latter class in Linnaeus, m Brisson, in BuSbn, and m 
all other ornithologists.” t 

^ 18 . The bloodless animals, and even those of cold blood, 

Kedi exception of fishes, had occupied but little 

attention of any good zoologists till after the middle 
of the century.' They were now studied with considerable 
success. Redi, established as a physician at Florence, had 
yet time for that various literature which has^ immortalised 
his name. He opposed, and m a great degree disproved by 
experiment, the prevailing doctrine of the equivocal genera- 
tion of insects, or that from corruption ; though where he 
was unable to show the means of reproduction, he had re- 
course to a paradoxical hypothesis of his own. Redi also 
enlarged our knowledge of intestinal animals, and made some 
good experiments on the poison of wpers.t Malpighi, who 
combated, like Redi, the theory of the reproduction of organ- 
ised bodies from mere corruption, has given one of the most 


• Hoc genus animalium turn cauda- 
^ torum turn cauda carentmm species vplde 
numerosfe Sunt , non tamen multe apud 
autorfc fide digVibs descriptae occumint 
He only describes those species he has 
found in Clusius or Maregrave, and rrhat 
he calls' Pansienses, such, I presume, as 


he had found in the Dfemoirs of the 
Acad^mie des Sciences But he does 
not mention the Simia Inuus, or the S 
Hamadryas, and several others of the 
most known species 
f Biogrj Univ 
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complete treatise* on tbe mlkijtirra that we patsess ^"Swam 

mer^m, a Dotch naturalist, aWidoned hjJ Jiarsuits > 

in human anatomy to follow np that of insects, and 
bj” his skill and patience in dissection made nnmerons dis- 
covenes in their structure. His Geneml History of Insects, 
1669» contains a distribution into four classes, founded on 
their bodfly forms and the metamorphoses they nndorgo A 
posthnmona work, Biblia Notane, not pnblished till 1738, 
contains, says the Bic^raphie Universellc, ** a multitude of 
facts wholly unknown before Swammerdam , it is impossible 
to carry farther the anatom) of these little animals, or to be 
more exact in the desenpoon of their organs ” 

19 Lister, an English phyaiaaii, may be reckoned one of 
those who have done most to found tBe science of 
concholc^ hj his Histona sivo Synopsis Poncliy 
liomm, in 1^5 , a work very copions and full of Dccara*« 
delineations , and also by his three treatises on English an 
mols, two of which relate to doyiatile and msnue sbcll 
The third, which is on spiders, is not less esteemed in enti 
molo^y Lister was also perhaps tbe first to dubuguish tl 
speaoc characters, such at least ps are now reckoned speafi 
thoogh probably not in his tune, of tbe Asiatic and Afnce 
elephant. ** His works lu natural history pnd comparah’ 
anatomy ore justly esteemed, beennse ho has shown himst 
an exact and sognaous observer, and bos pointed ont wii 
correctness tho natural relations of tbe animals that he d 
scribes.'' + 


20 TTie beantiful saence which bears the imphiper nan 
of comparativo anatomy had but casually occupied cea^^rtu 
tbe attenbon of the medical profession t It wns to 
them, rather than to mere zoologists, tliat it owed, an 
indeed stnctly mast always owe, it* discovenes, which ha 
hitherto been very few It was now more cultivated , ana 
the relations of structnre to tbe capanbes of animal life be- 


Bktgr Uni UnbcMlil, xL S5*. nted tad Um Kcond li bet a p*tt, 
t Blofr UdIt Qulmen. tboegfa an Important ooa, of tb« aclanM. 

I It k moat pnibabla that tbk term Zoctomp baa bean ■Ug a h a d aa b«ttar 
via onglnallj dcilcDed to ex pr aM a aom- name, but h k not qidto ^palogieal to*' ' 
pariam balwtan tbe bmnan atr ia ct u ra and a natomy | and oo tba vbola it aeaim aa 
that ot bmtea, tbonfb It joirfat alio if -ve omat ranalo adUi tba old w^n4 
mean one batwaaa dlflkratt tatJti of tbo prot a atlng agalnat ha propriety 
lattar In tba flnt — It u dctct dov 
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oainc inon* strikinfr, tlu'ii xaiirtus wi-n- moH> full} tindcr- 
btootl ; tlic ^rutifl thf’nncs of Hual foiiiul th' it niO'l 

< onvittciufif arffttJiu'Uts. In this jn rintl, I IhIkm*, t ninp irritu» 
aiintoiny ni.ttlt' an inipnrt.mt pro^n -is, whirli in tin tafliir 
]iart of tin* ( i^littM’nth uMitnr^ v.as In nniiMN'ujs MjiialK rapni. 
i'lantc itiok the h*»ul in ihfsn rtsr.utfifs “’i'hn nninlnT of 
papt'is nn rnmparatUf nnatoin\,” si\s Hr. '^rhoinsou, 
fipnatar in tlin incmnirs of ihn ru'iirh A« nlaniv than in nnr 
imtioihil pnhlnatinn. 'Dns u.ih ouiin^ to tin’ |rhi)s tak< n 
<lunn£r tlu‘ rtign <»r Lnnis XI\’. («» fninish tin* A* mining v. ith 
projiur anunalM, ami tin* innnln r of anutnmi^ts who n m ivrd a 
salary, and of conrst* dovotnd thninst 1\ to anatijinnal snli- 
^ects.” Tht'in am houtncr ahoni tutnts pap'Ts in tlm I^lulo- 
sojiliical ’rransactnms ln'f<nt* on this stihjci t * 

‘Jl. Botany, iioiv, itlist.imhno ihn nit uns of philo'.ophn al 
htjht ulnrh o((asionall\ ilhtstrat'* tin uritino- of 
ijviny (J.o^vlput ami (adntnna, h nl st'ldom oom |,ir(lnr 
tlian to mum*, to ih'scrthn, .md to thhmat* phauts witli a 
gUMter 01 less acouraes and c^lpulnsn<s^. t tt long hail 
iht* mU AWtagy omt vttoUigs* awl ww, wlu’u tlw latu r wad** 
a considfiahh* stop in mhamt*, it still (nnlinncd to i>H‘p 
ahiMd. This m a jicnod of gnat iin[)ortnnn' in hotantial 
scinnco. .Innitdns of llutulmrgh, ulnisn posthnmons 
Jsagooc I^hj toscopii’.i w.is pid^hsht'd in li> 7 Ih is s ml 
to have been tin* hrst in the sexentnenth tvntnrv who let! the 
w.iy to a bettei cinssification than that ol Lolml , ami Spreni,'!'! 
thinks tli.it the Jkighsh botanists weie not una< qnaintnd with 
ins WTi tings ; R^iy indeed owns ins ohhgations to tin’in.f' 

Si 2 . J 3 iit tlie foiindei of < lassiliration, in the exes t)f the 
Sion, on Robert Muiison, of Aberdeen, professor 

S' of botany at Osford ; xxho, by Ins Ilortiis JJlesensis, 

’in 1669 , by Ins Pliintarnni Uinbelliferai nm Bistiibntio A’o'a, 
in 167^; and clnefl} by his gieat xxork, Ilistoria J^lantnrnin 
Univei sails, in iliyS, laid the h.isis of a s^steniatn (lassifu<i- 
tion, xx’liich lie partly founded, not on lux ini distinctions of 
appearance, ns the older botanists, but, as C.es.dpin had first 
done, on the fiiictifying oignns. lie has been fieijuently 
chaiged xvitli plngninsin fioin that gieat Italian, xxlio seems to 

*• Thomson’s Ilist of Iloinl SoticW, f Sprinpel, IIisI Itci Ilirbirm-, 
p IH \o!. II p se 
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lifl\o sufTtrcxI, as others done, by fnihnff to carry for 
wTird Ins o\ni lamiuoua conceptions into sudi details of proof 
as tho ^\orId jnstly demands, anoUtcr instanco of wlndi has 
been seen in liis verj sinking passages on tlio arcolntion of 
tJio blood Sprcngcl, bo\vc\cr, uho praises I^Iohson highly, 
does not impute to him this injustice toirards Ocsalpin, whefto 
WTitings miglit possibly bo unknouTi in Britain • And it 
might bo obserrcfl also, tliat Monson did not, as bos some 
times been ollcgtd, establish the fruit ns tho sole basis of Ins 
nmuigemenL Out of fifteen dosses, into uhidi bo distn 
butes nil hcrboccons plants, but 8c\cn arc dmmctcnswl b) tins 
distinction t “ Tlic examination of Monson*® works, says 
a Intc bio^^pbcr, “ wall enable us to jnjlgo of the service he 
rendered in the rcfonnation of botanj iTio great botanists, 
from Gesner to the Bauhiiis, had pnb)is!icd works, more or 
less useful bj their discoveries, their observations, tbcir dc- 
scnptions, or their figures Gesner Imd mode n great step 
m considcnng the frait as tho pnnn|ial distinction of genera# 
robins Columua adopted this view , Ownlpm applied it to a ' 
dossificatioii whidi shonld bo rcgnrdeil ns better tlmn on) 
that preceded tho epodi of nhidi u*c speak Monson had 
made a particular stud) of fruits, ha\iog collected 1500 dif 
ferent spcacs of them, though ho did not neglccttho import 
unco of tho natural nlTiniUcs of -oilier parts lie dwells on 
tins leading idea, insists on tlio ncccssit) of establishing gc> 
none diameters, and has founded Ins diief works on this 
basis Ho 1ms tlicreforc dono real semco to tlio sacnco , nor 
aIvahUI aIu* wmy/ jv.Uv.b .luui .towIs* .Uuv ^Auarad .Uis 
to Crosalnin induce us to refoso him justice Monson 
speaks of hi9 ou*n tlicory with excessive viinity, and depre 
elates nil earlier botanists os foil of coufusion SovemU 
English wnters have been unfnvonrablo to Monson, out of 
partiality to Rny, witli whom ho was on bad terms, but 
Toumefort dedorcs that if ho had not enlightened botnn), it 
would still have hecu in darkness. 

23 Ila^, in Ins Mctliodus Plnntaruin Novn, 1G82, and id 
Ins HistonoPlantarum Universalis, in three volumes, tho first 
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published in l686, tlie second in 1G8S, and the tliird, which 
is supplemental, in 1701 ', trod in the steps of j\Ion- 
son, but with nioic acknow ledgment of w hat was due 
to otheis, and with some improvements of his own. He de- 
sciibed G 9 OO plants, many of which are now con#.ideied as 
Vfirieties. * In the botanical \vorks of Kay w'c find the na- 
tural families of plants better defined, the diflerence of com- 
plete and incomplete fiowcis moie jnecise, and the grand 
division of monocotyledons and dicotyledons fully established, 
lie gave much precision to the charactei istics of many classes, 
and introduced several tcchnic.'d terms, very useful for the 
perspicuity of botanical language , finally, he established many 
general piinciplcs of arinngement which h.ivc since been 
adopted.! Kay’s method of classification was jirincijially by 
the fiuit, though ho admits its imperfections, In fact, his 
method,” says Pulteney, “ though he assumes the fruit as 
the foundation, is an cbiboratc attempt, for that time, to fix 
natural classes.”! 

21'. Rivinus, in his Introductio in Kcm Ilerbariam, Lcipsic, 
awsnu! a very short pcrfoi mance, struck into a new' 

path, wdiich has modified to a great degree the s}s- 
tems of later botanists. Cresalpin and IMorison had looked 
mainly to the fiuit as the basis of classification j Kivinus 
added the fiow^er, and laid dowm as a fundamental 1 ulc that 
all plants wdiich resemble each othci both in the flowei and in 
the fruit ought to bear the same generic name. § In some 
pages of this Introduction w'e certainly find the basis of the 
Critica Botaiiica of Liimieus.il Rivinns thinks the airangc- 
ment of Cassalpin the best, and that iMoiisoii has only spoiled 
wdiat he took , of Ray he speaks in terms of eulogy, but 
blames some part of his mctliod. His owm is piimanly 
founded on the flow'er, and thus he forms eighteen classes, 
which, by considering the differences of the fruits, he sub- 
divides into ninety-one genera. The specific distinctions he 
founded on the general habit and appeal ance of the plant. 
His method is more thoioughly artificial, as opposed to na- 

* Pulteney Tlie account of Raj’s t T 259 
life and botanical -writings in this work § Biogr Unnorsellc 
occupies nearly 100 pages. (| Id 

f Biogr Universelle 
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tonil , tliQt 18, more established on a single pnnclple, which 
often bnngs heterogeneous plants nnd families together, than 
that of any of hts predecessors, for c\cn Ra) had kept tlio 
distinction of trees from shrubs and herbs, conceiving it to bo 
founded in their natural fructiHcntiou Rmnus set aside 
wholl) tins lending division \et ho had not been nblclo 
reduce nil plants to his method, and admitted several anomo^ 
lous divisions • 

25 Tlio ment of establishing on uniform nnd consistent 
aystem was reserved for Tonmefort IIis Eltnicns 
do la Botoniquo appeared in lOjH , the Latin trans- 
lation, Institntionca Rci Ilcrbame, in I7OO Tonmefort, 
like Rmnus, took the flower or corolla, as the basis of Ins 
fij*stem , nnd tlic v’nnctics m tlio structure, rather tlinn number, 
of tlic petals furnish him with his classes Tlio genera — 
for liko other botanists before Ltnnnnis ho 1 ms no intermodmto 
division — are established b) the flower nnd fruit conjointly, 
or now and tlion by less csscnlml dificrenees, for ho held it 
belter to constitute new genem than, as otiiers had done, to 
liavo anomalous species The ncccssory parts of n plant nro 
allowed (0 supply specific distinctions* Dut Toumefort div ides 
vegetables, according to old prejudice— whicli it is snrpnsing 
(hat, after the precedent of Ifmnus (0 tlio contmrj, he should 
liavo regarded — into herbs and trees, nnd thus he 1ms 
twent) tuxi classes Simple flowers, mouopetalous or poly 
pctalous, form eleven of these , composite flowers, three , 
tlio npctalous, one , tlio erj-ptogamoos, or those willioot flower 
or fruit, mol 0 nnolher class , shrubs or mffruticfs arc placed 
in tbe Bcvcntccnth , and trees, in five more, nro sunifarly 
distributed, according to (heir floml clramctcrs t Sprcngol 
extols much of the system of Toumefort, though he disap-* 
proves of the selection of a part so often WTUibng os the 
corolla for the sole basis , nor can its vnnous forms bo com 
pnsed in Tournefort's classes His orders are well marked 
nccordmg to the same author, but lie multiplied both his 
genem nnd speacs too much, and paid too little attention to 
the stamina His metliod was less repugnant to nntund 
nfiinitics nnd more convenient in pmctico tlian any which Imd 

Blogr UbI Spmisd, p.5<J 
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come since Lobel. Most of Tonrnefort’s generic distinctions 
were presei ved by Linnseus, and some winch had been abro- 
gated without' sufficient reason have since been restored.* 
Ray opposed the system of Tournefort, but some have thought 
that in his later woiks he came nearei to it, so as to be called 
raagis corolhsta quam fructista.t This, however, is not 
acknowledged by Pulteney, who has paid great attention to 
Ray’s writings. 

26 . The classification and description' of plants constitute 

Vegetable what generally is called botany. But these began 
physiology Studied m connexion with the anatomy 

and physiology of the vegetable world ; terms not merely 
analogical, because as stnctly applicable as to animals, but 
which had never been employed before the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 'This interesting science is almost wholly 

due to two men, Grew and Malpighi. Grew first 
directed his thoughts towards the anatomy of plants 
in 1664 (, in consequence of reading several books of animal 
anatomy, which suggested to him that plants, being the woiks 
of the same Author, would probably show similar contrivances. 
Some had introduced observations of this nature, as High- 
more, Sharrock, and Hooke, but only collaterally ; so that 
the systematic treatment of the subject, following the plant 
from the seed, was left quite open for himself. In I67O, he 
presented the first book of his work to the Royal Society, 
who next year ordeied it to be pnnted. It was laid before 
the society in print, December, 1671 5 and on the same day a 
manuscript by Malpighi on the same subject was lead. They 
went on from this time with equal steps j Malpighi, however, 
having caused Grew’s book to be translated for his own use. 
Grew speaks veiy honourably of Malpighi, and without 
claiming more than the statement of facts peimits him.$ 

27. The first book of his Anatomy of Plants, which is the 

His Ana- givcn to three separate works, when published 

collectively in 1682 , contains the whole of his phy- 
siological theory, which is developed at length jn 
those that follow. The natuie of vegetation and its processes 

• Biogr Universello Sprengel calls Grew’s book opus abso- 

t luturo et imraortale 

t Pulteney Chalmers Biogr Univ 
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seem io have been unknown when he began , save that com 
raoD observation and the more accurate expenence of gar 
deners and others must have collected the obvious troths of 
vegetable anatomy He does not quote Cteenlpin, and may 
I have been nnacqaainted with his wntiugs No man perhaps 
who created a science hoe earned it farther than Grew , be is 
so close and diligent in his observations, making use of tho 
microscope, that comparatively few discovenes of great im 
portance have been made in tho mere anatomy of plants since 
Ins time * , though some of his opinions are latterly disputed 
by Mirbel and otnors of a new botanical school 

28 The great discovery asenbed to Grew is of the sexual 

^tem in plants. He spmke thos of what be calls ^ 

the atdre, tboogh rather, I think, m obscure terms 

— ** The pnmory and chief use of the attire is such 
os hath respect to the plant itself, and so appears to be very 
great and necessary Becanse even those plants which have 
no flower or foliature, are yet some way or otJier attired, 
either with the seminiform or the floral attire So that it 
seems to perform its service to the seeds os the foliatnre to 
the fnnt. In discoarso hereof with onr learned Savihan pro- 
fessor Sir Thomas Millm^n, he told me he conceived that 
the attire dotli serve, os the male, for tho generation of the 
seed I immediately replied that I was of the same opinion, 
Olid gave him some reasons for it, and answered some ob 
jectioDS which might oppose them But withal, in regard 
every plant is or male and female, that I was 

also of opimon that it serveth for the separation jDf some ports 
as well 08 the affusion of otheT8.”f Ho proceeds to explain 
Ins notion of vegetable impregnatioD It is singular that he 
should suppose all plants to be hermaphrodite, and this shows 
ho could not have recollected what bad long been known os 
to the palm, or the passages m Gmsalpin relative to tho 
snhject. 

29 Bay admitted Grew^s opimon cantioualy at first Nos 
nt vensimilem tantora ndmittimus But in bs Sylloge 
Stirpmm, 1G94- ho fidly accedes to it. The real SSIS*" 
establishment of the sexual theory, however, is due ^ 
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to Cam6rarius, professor of botany at Tubingen, whose 
letter on that subject, published l694i, in the work of an- 
other, did much to spread the theoiy over Euiope. His 
experiments, indeed, were necessary to confirm what Grew 
had rather hazai ded as a conjecture than brought to a test 5 
and he showed that flowers depiived of their stamina 
do not produce seeds capable of continuing the species.’* * * § ^ 
Woodward, in the Philosophical Tiansactions, illustrated 
the nutrition of plants, by putting sprigs of vegetables 
in phials filled with water, and after some time detei mining 
the weight they had gained and the quantity they had im- 
bibed, t These experiments had been made by Van Helmout, 
who had inferred from them that watei is convertible into 
solid matter. $ 

30. It is just to observe that some had preceded Giew in 
Predecessors Vegetable physiology. Aromataii, in a letter of 
of Grew pages, published at Venice m 1625, on 

the generation of plants fiom seeds, which was repiinted in 
the Philosophical Tiansactions, showed the analogy between 
grains and eggs, each containing a minute oiganised embryo, 
which employs the substances enclosing it for its own deve- 
lopment. Aromatari has also understood the use of the 
cotyledons. § Brown, in his Inquiry into Vulgar Errors, 
has remarks on the budding of plants, and on the quinary 
number which they affect m their flower. Kenelm Higby, 
according to Sprengel, first explained the necessity in vege- 
tation for oxygen, or vital an, which had lately been dis- 
covered by Bathurst. || Hooke earned the discoveiies hitherto 
made m vegetable anatomy much farther in his Micrographia.- 
Sharrock and Listei contiibuted some knowledge, but they 
were rather later than Grew. None of these de- 
sei ve such a place as Malpighi, who, says Sprengel, 
was not inferior to Grew in acuteness, though, probably, 
through some illusions of prejudice, he has not so well under- 


* Sprengel Biogr TJniv Rulteney, 
p 338 

f Thomson’s .Hist Royal Society, 
p 58 

Thomson’s Hist, of Chemistry 

§ Sprengel Biogr Univ 
|( Sprengel, m 175 [It will be un- 
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gtood and explained many thin^ Bat tlio stractnrc and 
r^wth of seeds ho has oxplmned better, and Grevr seems to 
havo followed him His book is also better arranged and 
more conasc * Tho Dutch did mncli to enlarge botanical 
ecienca. TTio Hortns Indicus Malabnncus of Rheedc, who 
had been a governor m India, was pnblisbcd at lus own ex- 
pense in twelve volumes, tho first appearing in lG8G , it 
contains an immense nnmber of new plants t The Herba- 
nnm Araboinenso of Ramphius was collected in the seven 
teenth century, tliough not published till 1711 t Several 
botanical gardens were formed in different countnes, among 
otlicrs that of Chelsea avos opened m ICSG $ 

31 It was impossible tliat men of mqoinng tempers shoold 
not have been led to reflect on thoso remarkable 
phrenomona of tho earth’s visible structure, which 
being in course of time accurately registered and 
arranged, havo become tho basis of that noblo saonce, the 
boast of our ngc, geology Tho first thing which must 
strike the eyes of tho merest clown, and set the philosopher 
thinking is tho inrgulanty of the surface of our globe , tho 
more this is observed, tbo more signs of violent disruption, 
and of a pnor state of comparative uniformity, appear ^me, 
indeed, of whom Ray seems to ha\o bcim one 11 , \iero so 
much impressed by tno theory of final canscs tliat, pcrceiv 
mg tbo fitness of tJio present earth for its inhabitants, they 
thought it might have bcou created in such n state of physical 
rum But tho contrary inference is almost irrcsistiblo, A 
still more forable ar^ment for great revolutions m the his- 
tory of tho earth la drawn from a second phenomenon of 
very ^ernl occurrence, tlio mnnno and other fossil relics of 
organised beings, whicli aro dag up m strata far remote from 
tho places where these bodies could now exist. It was com 
raon to account for them by tlie Mosaic delogc. But the 
depth at winch they aro found was incompatible with this 
hypothesis Others fanacd them to bo not really oigoniscd, 
but sports of nature, os they were called, the casnaT resem- 
blances of shells and fishes in stone The Italians took the 
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lead in speculating on these problems ; but they could only 
airive now and then at a happier conjectuie than usual, and 
do not seem to have planned any scheme of explaining the 
general structure of the earth. The Mundus Subterraiieus 
of Athanasius Kircher, famous for the vanety and originality 
of his erudition, contains probably the geology of his age, oi 
at least his ovm. It was published in 1662. Ten out of 
twelve boohs i elate to the surface or the interim of the eaith, 
and to various terrene productions J the lemaining two to 
alchemy and other arts connected with mineialogy. Kucher 
seems to have collected a great deal of geographical and geo- 
logical knowledge. In England, the spirit of observation was 
so strong after the establishment of the Koyal Societ}’’, that 
the Philosophical Transactions, m this period, contain a con- 
sideiable number of geognostic papeis, and the genius of 
theory was aroused, though not at first in his happiest moocl.t 
32. Thomas Burnet, master of the Chartei house, a man 
Burnet* fcarlcss and somewhat rash, with more imagination 
^cory of than philosophy, but ingenious and eloquent, pub- 
lished in 1694< Ins Theoria Telluiis Sacra, which he 
afterwards translated into English. The piimary question 
for the eaily geologists had always been how to reconcile the 
phsenomena with which tliey uere acquainted to the Mosaic 
narratives of the creation and deluge. Every one was satis- 
fied that his OUT! theory was the best ; but in ever}’^ c^ise it 
has hitherto proved, whatever may take place in future, that 
the pioposed scheme has neither kept to the letter of Sciip- 
ture nor to the legitimate deductions of philosophy. Burnet 
gives the reins to his imagination moie than any other writer 
on that which, if not argued upon by inductive reasoning, 
must be the dream of one man, little better in reality, though 
it may be more amusing, than the dream of anothei . He 
seems to be eminently ignorant of geological facts, and has 
hardly ever recourse to them as evidence. And accordingly, 
though his book drew some attention as an ingenious lomauce, 
it does not appear that he made a single disciple. Wiston 
otiiergeo opposcd Bumcfs theory, but with one not less un- 

logi.t* founded, nor with less iguorance of all that lequired 

• L7ell’s Principles of Geology, vol j p 25. 

^liomson’s Hist, of Royal Society 
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to be IcDOWD Hooke, Lister, Hay, and Woodward catn? to 
the fiobject \vitb more philosophic^ minds, and with a better 
insight into the real pharaomena. Hooke seems to have 
displayed his nsuol sagacity in conjectore , he saw that the 
common theory of explaming marine fossils by the Mosaic 
deluge would not suffice, and perceived that, at some time or 
other, a part of the earth’s emst must have been elevated and 
■another part depressed by some subternmeons power Lister 
was aware of the continaity of certain strata over large dis- 
tricts; and proposed the constmction of geological maps. 
Woodward had a still more extensive knowledge of stratified 
rocks , he was m a manner the founder of scientific mineralogy 
m England, bnt his geological theory was not less chimenc^ 
than Uiose of hia contemporaries.* It was first pnblished in 
the Philosophical TransactioDS for l695 t 

33 The Protc^ftea of Leibnitz appears, m felicity of con 
jecture and mmuta attention to facts, far above any 
of these. But this short tract was only published in 
174^» on reading it, I have found an inOmation that it 
was not wntten within the seventeenth century Yet I can 
not refrain from mendoDing that bis hypothesis supposes the 
gradual cooling of the earth from igneous fusion , the forma 
tioD of a vast body of water to cover the sorface, a part of 
his theory bat ill established, and npparcntly the weakest of 
the whole , the subsidence of the lower parts of the earth, 
which be takes to have been once on the level of the highest 
mountains, by the breaking id of vnnlted caverns withm its 
boeomt , the deposition of sedimentary strata from mundn 
n Gons, their induration and the subsequent covenng of theSo 
by other strata through fresh inondaGona , with many other 
noGons which have been gradually matured and recced in 
the process of the science. § No one can read the Protogiea 

L7«II,p.Sl locndiblH TlokntlA tam tlt« nomdiMe. 

+ Tbocaaoci, p. SOT S«rt. S*. 

I Sect. SI llo admlti alao a partial 5 Faeiaa taoari adLoe orbla aap l qi 
detatlon by fartnmeaeciKe, bet nt ooral* «it I dooeo qniacantllRa eaoab at 
AJpea Jtti terra eooalttantiar emcrjrrvt 

ernptlaii* turmenota irilrm. eoncatrl^ rerum. Unde Jam d plax orige 

Mum pnto. flrlima taiDtQ ct hi niia lnf»llLfitig finaorom eoeporumt 'em 
(JapTtbendi rtlbpilai marta. Com ergo eem Ignl» ftiriooa icfilgeMmot, altera 
altCTTitnnB Cietm opoateat, eredlblhaa etnn leeooereacmrtt ei aoIotlotM aqua- 
Bmlto arbltrar deflaxlM aqou apootiiteo rum. yaqnolgfttir ptrtandirm cat tafJda 
nbo, qtom I n ge nt em tcrrarani partem tx idfl rm fishxt. Id tnim 
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witliout perceiving' that of all the eaily geologists, or indeed 
of all dowivto a time not veiy i emote, Leibnitz came nearest 
to the theones which aie most leceived in the English school 
at this day. It is evident that if the literal interpretation of 
Genesis, by a period of six natural days, had not i cstrained 
him, he would have gone much farther in his views of the 
progressive revolutions of the earth, ^ Leibnitz had made 
very minute inquiiies, for Ins age, into fossil species, and was 
aware of the mam facts which foim the basis of modern 
geolog)% t 


Sect. III. — On Anatc.-my and Medicine. 

34'. Portal begins the history of this period, which occupies 
more than 800 pages of Ins voluminous woilc, by announcing 
it as the epoch most favourable to anatomy ; in less than fifty 
years the science put on a new countenance ; nature is inter- 
rogated, every part of the body is examined with an observ- 
ing spirit ; the mutual intercourse of nations diffuses the light 
on every side ; a number of great men appear, whose genius 
and industry excite our adniiiatiou.:): But foi tins very rea- 
son I must, m these concluding pages, glide over a subject 
rathei foreign to my own studies and to those of the gene- 
rality of my readers with a very brief enumeration of names. 

35. The Harveian theory gained ground, though obstinate 
Circulation gavc Way but slowly. It was confirmed 

Mtebushed? experiment of transfusing blood, tried on^r 

dogs, at the instance of Sir Chiistopher 'Wren, in 
1657 j and lepeated by Lower m l66l. § Malpigln m l66l. 


mum de prima tantum massa ex terra: 
basi accipio , Nec dubito, postea matc- 
riam kqmdam lu superficio telluris pro- 
ciuTentem, qmete mox reddita, ex ri- 
mentis subactis ingentem matena; Tim 
deposuisse, quorum aha vdrias terra: spe- 
cies formarunt, aha in saxa mduruere, e 
quibus strata diversa sibi super imposita 
diversas praecipitationum Tices atque m- 
terralla testantur Sect 4 

This he calls the incunabula of the 
■world, and the basis of a new science. 


•which might be denominated “ naturahs 
geographia ” But wisely adds, licet con- 
spirent vestigia -vctcrismundi in proescnti 
facie rerum, tamen rcctius omnia defi- 
nient posten, ubi cunositas co proces- 
Bcnt, ut per regiones procurrentia soli 
genera ct strata dcscribant Sect 5 
* See sect, 21 et alibi 
f Sect 24 et usque ad finem hbn 
t Hist de I’Anatonpe, roL iii p I 
§ Sprengel, Hist de la M4decinc, 
vol IT p 120 
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nnd Leeawenboek in 1690, by menns of tbar microscopes, 
demonstrated the circulation of the blood in the smaller vesseTs, 
and rendered ^ible the anastomoses of the nrtenes and veins, 
upon which the theory depended • From this time it seems 
to have been out of doubL Pecquet s discovery of the tho- 
racic duct, or rather of its uses, as a reservoir of the chyle 
from which the blood is elaborated, for the canal itself had 
been known to Eustachius, stands next to that of Harvey, 
which wonld have thrown less light on physiology withont it, 
nnd like his was peraevenngly opposed t 

36 Willis, a physiaan at Oxford, is called by Portal, who 
thinks all mankind inferior to anatomists one of the ^rtm. 
greatest geniuses that ever lived , his bold systems 
have given him a dietingnished place among phy8iolo^er8.t 
His Anatomy of the Brain, in which, however, as ra his 
other works, ha was much assisted by an intimate friend, and 
anatomist of the first character, IjOwet, is, according to the 
same wnter, a master piece of imagination and labour He 
made many discoveries m the strocture of the brain, and has 
traced the nerves from it far better than bis predecessors, who 
had in general very obsenre ideas of their course Sprengel 
says that Wilhs is the first who has assigned a pecolmr men 
tal fanction to each of the difierent parts of the brain , for 
getting, as it seems, that this hypothesis, the basis of modern 
phrenology, had been generally received, as I understand bis 
own account, in the sixteenth centary § ^^eossena of Mont- 
pelier earned on the discovenes in the anatomy of the nerves 
in his Nenrpgraphia Universalis, 1684- , traang those ansing 
^,from the spltiol marrow which Willis had not done, and fol 
lowing the minute ramifications of those that are spread over 
the skin j] 

37 Malpighi was the first who employed good micro- 
scopes m anatomy, and thos revealed the secrets, we 
may say, of an invisible world which Iiccawenhoek *“'**“’ 
Afterwards, probably using stdl better rostroments explored 
with snrpnsing success. To Malpighi anatomists 
owe their knowledge of the Stracture of thelnngs ^ 


Id. PP.13& 14a. 
f PorttL Spm^cL 
1 P SS. nioCT Unlr 
$ Spmiftl, Tol. It -p. a5a Coenjux# 
L Cl P.2CK. 


I Portil, toL It p. S. Sprtngd 
p. ase. B m tJnl 
^ Forts] ^ ISO. SprtDgtl p. 578. 
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Graaf lias ovcitliiown many cirors, and suggostcd many 
truths in tlie economy of generation.'^ Maljuglii prosecuted 
tins inquiry with his microscope, and first traced the progress 
of the egg duiing incubation. But the theory of evolution, 
as it IS called, projioscd hy Ilai vey, and supported by Mal- 
pighi, received a shock by Leeuwenhoek’s or Hartsocker’s 
discovery of speimatic animalcule'^, which ajiparcntly opened 
a new view of icpioduction. The hypothesis they suggested 
became very prevalent for the lest of tlic sevcnfeeiith rentmy, 
though It IS said to have been sh.iken caily in the iie\t. 1 
Boielli applied mathematical princijilcs to muscular iiiove- 
ments in Ins treatise Be Motn Aiiimaliuni. Though he is a 
hcttei mathematician than anatomist, lie produces many in- 
teresting facts, the mechanical laws arc rightly applied, and 
Ins method is clear and consequent.l Duveriiey in Jus Tica- 
tise on Healing, in 1083, Jus only uork, obtained a con- 
sideiahle reputation , it threw light on many parts of a delicate 
organ, which by theii minuteness had long hafiled the anato- 
mist § In Mayow’s Treatise on Hespiiation, published in 
London, lOOS, we find the necessity of'wjiat is now called 
o^ygen to that function laid do\Mi ; Jnit this poition of the 
atmosphere had been discovered by Bathuist and Jlenshaw in 
1054<, and Hooke Jiad shown by experiment that animals die 
when the air is clepiived of it.ll Buysch, a Dutch physician, 
perfected the art of injecting anatomical jireparations, Jiardly 
known befoie, and thus conferred an iiiestmiahlc benefit on 
the science. He possessed a celebrated cabinet of natural 
Jiistory.^ 

38. The chemical theory of medicine uhich liad descended 
Medical fiom Paiacelsus tbiough Van Helmoiit, was jiropa- 
theorics gated chiefly by Syhnus, a physician of Holland, 
who is reckoned the fouiidei of what Avas called the chemia- 
tiic school. His works were printed at Amsterdam in 1679, 
but he had piomulgated his theoiy from the middle of the 
century. His leading principle was that a perpetual fer- 
mentation goes on in the Jiuman body, fiom the deranged 
action of which diseases proceed , most of them from excess 
of acidity, though a few are of alkaline oiigin. He dc- 

• Porta], 111 219 Sprengol, p 303 § Port'll, p 46i Sprcngcl, p 288 

f Sprengcl, p 309 || Sprcngcl, in 176 181 

t Portal, in 246 Biogr Unn ^ Id p 259 Biogr Unu 
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mnded tlio pbyfiiaan,** sa^ Sprcngcl, ** to tlio lovel^of q 
distiller or a brewer ”• ^js WTiter is very severo oii''tho 
chemmtnc school, one of tbcir offences m bis eyes being their 
recommendation of ten , “ tho cnpidity of Dutch mei^nnts 
conspmng \vitb tbcir medical tlieones.*' It most bo owned 
that when we 6nd them prescnblng also a copious use of 
tobacco, it looks ns if tho trade of the doctor v.'tni band m 
band witli those of his patients Wilbs, in England, mis a 
partisan of tho chcmmtncat, and tlioy>lmd a great influonco 
in Germany , tbongb m Franco tho attachment of most phy- 
sicians to the Hippocratic and Galenic methods, nhich bronght 
jipon them so many imputations of pedantry, was httlo abated 
A second school of medianc, whidi superseded tins, is called 
the )Htro>mathcinatica] This seems to liavo arisen m Italy 
BoTclh*8 application of mediontcal pnnnplcs to the muscles 
has been mentioned abo\o. These physiaans sought to ex 
plain o\eiy thing by statical and hydraulic laws , they weru 
tJierefore I(.*d to stud) anatom), since it ^^ls only by an accu- 
rate knowledge of all tho parts that the) could apply their 
mathematics Johti Bercoutlh oven taugfit tlicm to employ 
the differential calculus m explaining tlio bodily ruDCtiODB.t 
But tlus school seems to have Itad the same leading defect os 
tlio chemmtnc , it forgot the pccohnnly of the laws of orgnni 
sation and life which often render those of inert matter in 


applicable. Pitcnirn and Boerhanvo were leaders of tho 
latro-mathemnticians , and Mead was reckoned tho last of its 
distinguished patrons $ Meantime, a third school of mcdi 
cine grownup, idenominatcd tho empneal , a name to bo 
•#rused m a good sense, as denoting their regard to observation 
and expenence, or tlie ..Jkiconmn pnnaples of philosophy 
Sydenmun was tho first of these in England j but they gra 
dually prevailed to tho exclusion of all s^'stcmatic thcorj 
Tho discovery of several medicines, especially tlio Peruvian 
bark, which ivns^ first used in Spam about 1640, and in 
England about 1651-, contributed to the success of tho cm 
pineal physiaans, smeo tlio efficacy of some of these could 
not bo CTploincd on the hyp3thcses hitlicrto provTiIont. || 


VoL Y n. 55 Dlojr Uni TYnBOe Brt. Donbnrr fcr « ftoml 

i S ^ir gpgd p 73. sltkiun of Um btrtMnatbCTmlWuu. 

t 8pT«iig4,p 1S5. B Sprtrigcl p, <13 

$ Id. p. 10^ Sr« nktfpvpbl* U 1 
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Sect. IV. — On Oriental Literature. 

39. The famous Polyglott of Bi lau Walton was published in 
Toiygiott of 1657 j but few copies appeal to have been sold befoi e 
Walton restoration of Chailes II. in I 66 O, since those 

are veiy scarce which contain m the preface the praise of 
Cromwell foi having facilitated and pationised the under- 
taking ; piaise replaced in the change of times by a loyal 
eulogy on the king. This Polyglott is m nine languages 5 
though no one book of the Bible is printed in so many. 
Walton’s Prolegomena are m sixteen chapters or dissertations. 
His leaining perhaps was gi eater than his critical acuteness 
or good sense ; such at least is the opinion of Simon and Le 
Long. The former, in a long examination of Walton’s 
Piolegomena, treats him with all the superiority of a man 
who possessed both. Walton was assailed by some bigots at 
home for acknowledging various readings in the Scriptuies, 
and for denying the authority of the vowel punctuation. His 
Polyglott IS not reckoned so magnificent as the Parisian 
edition of Le Long , but it is fuller and more convenient.*' 
Edmund Castell, the coadjutor of Walton in this work, pub- 
hshed his Lexicon Heptaglotton m 1 669j upon which he had 
consumed eighteen years and the whole of his substance. 
This IS frequently sold together with the Polyglott. 

40. Hottinger of Zurich, by a numbei of works on the 
Hottingta' Efistein languages, and especially by the Bibliotheca 
Orientalis, in 1658, established a reputation which' 
these books no longer retain since the whole field of Oriental 
Spencer literature has been more fully explored. Spencer, m 
a ti eatise of great erudition, De Legibus Hebrseorum, 
1685, gave some offence by the suggestion that several of 
the Mosaic institutions were borrowed from the Egyptian, 
though the general scope of the Jewish law was in opposition 
to the idolatrous practices of the neighbouiing nations. The 
vast leai ning of Bochart expanded itself over Oriental 
antiquity, especially that of which the Hebiew nation 


Bocliart. 


• Simon, Hist Critique du Vieux Britan Biogr Univ Brunet. Man 
Testament, p 541 Chalmers Biogr du Libraire 
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nnd Inn^ago is tho ccntml point, but bis ctvniologicpl con 
jecturcs havo long since been set naitlc, and ho has not m 
other respects escaped the fate of tho older Onentalista 
41 TTie great scrvicca of Pococko to Arabic literature, 
which bad commenced in tlieearkcr part of tho cen 
tury, were extended to tlio present His edition and * 
translation of tho Annals of Entychins in 1&58, that of tho 
History of Abnlfaragioa in IGOS, ^vltb many other w'orks of 
a similar nature, bear witness to his industry , no English 
man probably has ever contributed so much to that province 
of Icaming * A fine edition of tho Koran, and still ostecracd 
tho best, was duo to Mnrnicci, professor of Arabic in tho 
Sapienza or university of Rome, nnd pnbhshcd at the cj^nso 
of Cardinal Barbadigo, in lG98 t But France had an Onon- 
taliit of the most extensuo learning in D Ucibolot 
whose Bibhotb^po Oncntalo must bo considered 
as making an cpocli in this literature It was published m 
1697 , after his dentli, by Gallnnd, who Iind also some share 
in arranging tho matcnals. This work, it 1ms Leon smd, is 
for tho Beventocntli century what tho History of tho Huns 
by De Goigncs is for tlio aghtccotli , \nth this difiorcnce, 
that D*Het^lot opened tho r^, nnd 1ms often been copied 
by bis successor t 

42. Hyde, m bis Rcligionis Pcrsanim Histona, published 
in 1790 , w’as tlio first who illustrated in a sj’stcnaatic 
manner the religion of Zoroaster, which bo always 
represents in a favonrablo manner The variety nnd novelty 
of Its contents gn^o this book n credit hincli in some degreo 
^ »it preserves , but Hjdo was ignorant of tho nncjcnt longungo 
of Persia, and is said to Imvo been often misled by Mohom 
medan nuthonties J Tho vast increase of Oncntal inform 
ation in modem times, as has been intimated above, renders 
It difBcnlt for any ^vork of tho sovontccntli contniy to keep 
its gronnd In tbeir own times, tlio wTitings of Kjrcher on 
China, and still moro those of Lndolf on Abyssmui, whicli 
were founded on ins own knowledge of tho country, claimed 
a respcctnblo place in Oncdlal learning It is remarkable 

Cbtlmm. Blojir Uolr 
t TlrtbcKlil, xl S88 
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that vcry-littlc was yet knoun of tlic Iiahnn llinugl* 

gianimars existed of the T.imiil, and peihaps some othets, 
before the close of the seventeenth centui}'.' 


Sect. V. — Ox GLOCUvrin and J I is louv. 

^• 3 . Tjie piogiess of geogi apliieal srience long continued to 
M^inoriiic ke slow'. If W'e compare the map of the woild in 
^3n.on<. 1(3,51, by Nicolas S.inson, esteemed on all side-^ tlie 

best gcographei of his age, with one by bis son in 1 (> 92 , the 
diifeienccs will not appear, jicibajis, so coiiMderalile ns we 
might have expected. Vet some improvement may lie de- 
tected hy the e}c. Tims the Caspian sc.i has assumed its 
longer diametci fiom north to south, contrary to the old map 
But the sea of Aral is still wanting. 'I'iie coasts of New' 
Holland, cx'cept to the cast, me tolerably laid down, and 
Corea is a peninsula, instead of an island. Cariibahi, the 
imaginary capital of Tartnry, has dibap))earetlt; but a vast 
lake IS placed in the centre of that region j the Altai range 
is earned fai too much to the north, and the name of Siberia 
seems unknown. Africa and AmeiicM have ncaily the same 
outline as before ; in the former, the empire of Honomotopa 
stretches to join tliat of Abyssinia in about the 12th degice 
of south latitude ; and tlic Nile still issues, as m all the old 
maps, from a lake Zayre, lu nearly the same parallel. The 
coasts of Europe, and especially of Scandinavia, are a little 
moie accuiate than before. The Sanson f.imiiy, of whom 
several w'ere publishers of map*?, did not take pains enough 
to improve what then father liad executed, though the}' might 
hav'e had niatenal helps fioin the nstionomieal obsei v'atious 
w'hich w'eie now' continually made in diOercnt parts of the 
world. 

44. Such was the state of gcogiaphy when, in 1699, He 
Do Lisle’s Hisle, the real founder of the science, at the age of 
twenty-foui , published Ins map of the w'oild. He 
had been guided by the obsei v'ations, and worked 

* Eicliliorn, Gesch dor Ciiltur, 3 2G9 quentlj placed Oils capital of Catling 
f The Cambalu of illarco Polo IS pro- north of the wall of Clnna. 
bably Pekin, but the geographers ire- 
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nmlcr tho directions of Cnsstm, who^c tnb]i*s of tK tmcr^loii 
of Jupitcr*« satellite^, cnlcnlnleil for thi. mendnn of lJoIo;iiin, 
in IGGS, nnd, \ntli iiinch imprutcmmtf for tint of Pan-* in 
IG 93 , Imd prcpannl llic w'ny for tlic perfection of pcnjn^iphy 
The InUlndes of diflenMil rrgions Iwd tron lolprTiU\ omxt- 
tained by observation , but no pood tnctliod of dctermniinp 
tbc lonpitudc had bei'n knntvn before tin* npjdiralion of Ga 
IHco’s pncit discover) It is cxadeiit lliat tlic niipenmncc of 
one of tliosc Mtollilrs at Pans beinp drtcrmiood b) tlie tables 
to a precise instant, tbc means were puen, with the blip of 
•ulTinent clocks to find the lonpitudnml distann. of other 
jilaecs b) obseniiip the dinerrncc of lime , nnd thus a pmt 
imuibcr of observations Immp pmduall) been made, a ba*»« 
w-as laid for an accurate drhm*ation of ilm suHnee of tlio 
plobe Hie previous state of per^mplir and the imperfect 
knon-ldlpc wlnfli tbr mere wcjvencncT of nanpnlor* could 
fumtsli, ma) Ikj jndpisl b) the fact tlrai tbc ^ie^htc^mnmr^ 
wa wus set down with an rjre»s of 3(X) leapurs in Irnplh, 
betnp niua than one third of tlic wrlnde De Lisle rrdunsl 
It witlim il5 bounds, and rut off at the same time 500 leagues 
from the lonptudc of l^asteni Asm flus wtii the coin 
incnccment of ilw peopmpliiml labours of I>c Ijsb, which 
reformed, in the first part of iho cipbtemlh rentury, not onl) 
the general outline of the world, but the minuter rclalinns of 
\'anous countries Ills maps amount to mon. tlmn one hun 
dred sliecls.* 

13 Tbc iKKiks of imwls m the last fifty \rarfl of the 
^ Mvmlecnth evntur), were far more nnmmius nnd v- ^ 

C more valuable than m nn) nrliir period, but wo 

lia\t no space for more lliaii a few names Gemelli Corren, 
a Aenpolitnn, fs the first who claims to lia\e written nn ac 
count of Ins own travels round the w*orId, di‘scnbing Asia nnd 
Ammen with niucli detail Ills Giro dil Mondu was pub* 
lislied in IG 9 O Ginvn has been strongl) suspected of fa 
bncntion, and even of having never seen ilie countries wlncli 
he desenbea , but liis diameter, I know not with wlmt jus 
ticc, luis been latterl) vliidicntesl t TI 10 rrencli justl) b^st 
the excellent travels of Clmrdin, iJeTnicr, Tlievinot, and 

cU T)« IMt to (Turm ComIdI, |o fol, p. lltopr Uiilr 

FooUncUr olrl. p. *53. Llpg« d* f TutlHMcbl it. 0C Si]S,iLSI? 
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Tavernier in tlic East j tlic account of the Indian arcliipclag'o 
and of China by Nieuhofl", employed m a Dutch embas'^y to 
the latter enijiirc, is said to have been interpolated by tlie 
editors, tliougli lie ^^as an accurate and faithful observer 
Several other relations of voyages were published in Holland, 
some of which can only be had in the native language. In 
English there weie not many of high reputation : Dampier’s 
Voyage lound the ^yorld, the first edition of which was in 
l 697 » is better known than any which J can tall to mind. 

4 G. The general char.ictei istics of historians of this period 
are neither a luminous philosophy, nor a ngorous 
examination of evidence. But, ns before, we men- 


tion only a few' names in tins extensive jirovincc of literature. 

The History of the Conquest of iMexico by Antonio 
’ De Solis is the last good work,” says Sisinondi, 
perhaps too severely ns to others, “ that Sjiain has produced ; 
the last where purity of taste, simplicity, and truth arc pre- 
served ; the imagination, of which the author had gi\cn so 
many jiroofs, does not appear.”! IBoiiterwek is not less 
favourable ; but Robertson, wdio holds De Sobs rather cheap 
as an histoiian, does not fad to censure even his style. 

47. Tile French have some authors of liistory who, by 
Memoirs of ^icir clcgauce and perspicuity, miglit deser\ e notice ; 
DoRctz gygjj gg Real, Father D’Orleans, and even ^'a- 


nllas, proverbially disci edited as he is for want of veracity. 
The Memoirs of Caidinal De Retz rise above these; their 
animated style, their excellent portraituics of character, their 
acute and brilliant remarks, distinguish their jiages, as much 
as the similar qualities did their author. “ They arc wiitten,” 
says Voltaire, “ wntli an air of gieatness, an impetuosity and 
an inequality which aie the image of his life; Ins expression, 
sometimes incorrect, often negligent, but almost ahvays 
original, recalls continually to Ins leaders what has been so 
frequently said of Caesar’s Commentaries, that he wrote with 
the same spiiit that he carried on his wars.”! The Memoirs 
of Grammont, by Antony Hamilton, scarcely challenge a 
place as histoiical, but w'e are now looking moie at the style 
than the intrinsic impoi tance of books. Every one is aw'are of 
the peculiar felicity and fascinating gaiety wdiich they display. 


• Biogr. Umv ^ Biogr Univ , ■Rhcnco I tike llio 

•f- Litturature du Midi, ir 101 qiiotntion 
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48 ITio Disconrsc of Bossact <m Univcrtnl Hislo^ is 
^n^hapa tlio prentost effort of his wonderful genius, 

E\*ory preceding nbndgraent of so inimcnso n sub- 
jett had been sapcrficinl and dr^ He first irmdintcd 
llio entire nonnls of aDpqoity down to the ago of Chnrlcmiigno 
with flashes oflrglit tlmt reveal tn nnitynnd coherence which 
hadibeen lost m their mngnitnde and obscurity It 13 not 
perhaps nn unfair olgection that, in n history cidhng itself 
that of all mankind, the Jewish jxjoplo ha\o obtained a 
disproportionate Togard , and it might bo almost ns reason 
able, on religions grounds, to give Palestine nn ampler 
space in tlie map of the world, ns, on a like pretext, to 
make the scale of the Jewish histoiy so much larger than 
that of the rest of the human race. The plan of Bossuct 
lias at least divided his book into Uvo Tatlier heterogeneous 
TOilions, But his conceptions of Greek, and still more of 
Roman history, ore generally magnificent , profound m 
philosophy, witli on ontlino firm nnd suffiacntly exact, ncror 
condescending to tnNial remarks or petty details , above nil, 
written in that close and nervoas style which no one certainly 
in the Frencli language lias ever surpassed It is evident 
that Monlcsimicu in all Ins wnungs, but especially in tbo 
Grandeur ct Decadence des Romanis, had the Discourse of 
Bossuet before his eyes , he is more acute, sometimes, nnd 
ingenious, and has reflccteil longer on particular tonics of 
inquiry but lie wants tlio simple mnjestj llic comprehensive 
eagle-Iiko glance of the illustnoos prelate 

19 Though wo fell short in tn^nnd of the hiatoncal 
reputation whicli the first part of the century might 
entitle ns to claim, this penod ma} be reckoned that 
in whicIi n critical ntlcntion to truth, sometimes 
rather too minute, but olways prniseworlliy, began to bo 
charnctenstic of our researches Into fact. Dio only book 

that I sliall mention la Barnet’s History of the ^ ^ 

Reformation, written in a better style tlian those 
who know Burnet by his later mwl more negligent "work are 
opt to conceive, and whicIi lias the signal raent of having 
"heen tlio first In English, os far ns I remember, whicli is for 
tified by n large appendix of docomonts Diis, thoogli fre- 
quent in Latin, had not been so usual in the modern languages. 

Q Q 2 
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It became gradually very frequent and almost indispensable 
in historical writings, where the materials had any peculiar 
originality. 

****** * 


50 . The change in the spirit of literature and of the 
General public mind in general, which had with gradual and 
ofivth®*^ never receding steps been coming forward in the 

seventeenth century, but especially in the latter 
part of It, has been so frequently pointed out to the readers 
of this and the last volume, that I shall only quote an observ- 
ation of Bayle. “ I believe,’* he says, “ that the sixteenth 
century produced a greater number of learned men than the 
seventeenth ; and yet the former of these ages was far from 
being as enlightened as the latter. During the reign of 
criticism and philology, we saw in all Europe many pro- 
digies of erudition. Since the study of the new philosophy 
and that of living languages has introduced a different taste, 
we have ceased to behold this vast and deep learning. But 
in return there is diffused through the republic of letters a 
more subtle understanding and a more exquisite discernment ; 
men are now less learned but more able.**’*' The volumes 
which are now submitted to the public contain sufficient evi- 
dence of this intellectual pi ogress both in philosophy and in 
polite literature. 

51. I here terminate a work, which, it is hardly necessary 
to say, has furnished the occupation of not very few 
years, and which, for several reasons, it is not my 

intention to prosecute any farther. The length of these 
volumes is alieady greater than I had anticipated ; yet I do 
not perceive much that could have been retrenched without 
loss to a part, at least, of the literary world. For tlie appro- 
bation which the first of them has received I am grateful ; 
for the few coirectious that have been communicated to me I 
am not less so ; the errors and deficiencies of which I am 
not specially aware may be numerous ; yet I cannot affect to 
doubt that I have contributed something to the general 
literature of ray country, something to the honourable esti- 
mation of my own name, and to the inheritance of those, if 
it is for me still to cherish that hope, to whom I have to 
bequeath it. 


Conclusion 


• Dictionnaire de Bayle, art, Aconce, note D 
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Caterus, liis objections to Descartes, ii 
441 

Catharin, his ivork tiot orthodox, i. 367 
561 

Cathay, or China, ii 252 
‘ Catholicon’ of Balhi, in 1460, i 77 
153 

Catholics, their writers, i 555 566 

English Catholics, 567 Catholic 
Bihles, 566 See Rome 
Cats, popular Dutch poet, iii. 26 
Caudiue Forks, the, u. 559 
Cavalieri, mathematician of Bologna, in 
176 His geometry, 177 
Cave on the Dark Ages, i 4 n 
Caxton, first prmted books of, i 157 
Cecchim, celebrated harlequin, m 60 
Ceho Magno, Odes of, n. 86 iii 451 
Celso, Mino, ‘ de Hereticis,’ &c , i 551 
in 343 

Celtes, Conrad, i 206 Dramas of, 208 
Academies established by, 466 
Celticus sermo, the patois of Gaul, i 
21 

Centunators, the, who termed, i 562 
Of Magdeburgh, 543 564 
Cerisantes, Latin poems of, ui 50 
Ceryantes, repiltation of his ‘ Don Quix- 
ote,’ ill 154 German criticism as to 
Ins design, 155 Observations on the 
author, 158 Excellence of the Ro- 
mance, 159 His minor novels, 160 
u 208 His tragedy of Numancia, 

II 160 Invectives on by Avellenada, 

III 154 Criticism by, 164 
Cesalpini, Quaistiones Peripateticie, u 5 
Cesarmi, merit oi^ iii 50 

Cesi, Prince Frederic, founds the Lin- 
cean Society at Rome, m 189 234 
. Ceva, his Latin poems, ui 480 
Chalcondyles, arrives from Constanti- 
nople in Italy, i 145 
Chaldee, the language and Scriptures, i 
308 111 221 224 

Chnloner, Sir Thomas, his poem ‘ De 
Repuhlica InstaurandS,’ n 148 210 
Chamherlayne, m 468 
Champeaux, William of, i 14 
ChampmeR, Mademoiselle de, lu 487 
Chancellor, his voyage to the North Sea, 
in 253 

Chapelam, French poet, in 138 His 
‘ La Pucelle,’ 461 

Cliapelle, or THuiIher, poet, in, 459 
Chapman, dramas of, in 122 His 
Homer, ii 130 iiL 123 '' 

Charlemagne, cathedral and cohientional 
schools established hj,i4 6 11 15 
Charles I of England, i 517 u 304 
465 m. 78 120 145 151 461 


Charles II , education and literature in 
his reign, in 250 ^96 300 Decline 
of poetry, 478 Latin poetry, 484 
Comedy, 514 

Charles VI the Emperor, ii 102 
Charles IX of France, ii 114 
Charles the Bald, i 7 23, 24 n 
Charleton, Dr , his translation of Gas- 
sendi, 111 365 

Chardm, Voyages de, in 593 
Charron, Peter, treatise ‘ des Trois V4- 
ntes,’ &c by, i 565 On Wisdom, 
u 362 509 

Charters, anciently written on papyrus 
and on parchment, i 53 55 
Chaucer, remarks on the poetry of, i 45 
122 420, 421. 11. 121 
Chaulieu, poems of, m 459 
Cheke, Sir John, i 327 Greek profes- 
sor at Cambridge, 336 338 His ‘ Re- 
formatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum,’ n 
502 

Chemistry, science of, in 567 570 
Chemnitz, the Xioci Theologici of, ii 
561, 562 

Chevalier, Hebrew professor, u. 249 
Chevy Chase, its probable date, ii 1 69 
Chiabrera, Italian poet, in 9 52 449 
His imitators, in 1 1 
Chiflet, the Jesuit, the first reviewer, 
111 536 

Child, Sir Josiah, on Trade, in 442 
Chillmgworth, writings and doctrines of, 
n 275 416 ‘ Rebgion of Protcst- 

" ants’ by, 324 

■ Chimpanzee of Angola, in 207 n 
China, stereotype 'printing known in, i 
148 Missionaries to, n 253 in 225 
History of, ii 253 NieuhofF’s ac- 
count of. 111 594 Voyages m, 255 
Chmese language and manuscnpts, in 
225 

Chivalry, its effect on poetry, i 125 
129 Romances of, 128 435 
‘ Christiad,’ the, of Vida, i 423 
Christina of Sweden, ii 459 in. 453 
Christine of Pisa, a lady of hterary 
accomplishments in the court of 
Charles V of France, i 92 
Chnstopherson, his Jephthah, i 433 
Chronology, Joseph Scaliger’s ‘deEmen- 
datione Temporum ,’ 1 524 His Julian 
Period, 525 Archbishop Usher’s, in 
256 The Hebrew chronolog) , 
Writers on, 256, 257 
Chrysoloras, Emanuel, i 91 95 
Chrysostom, editions of, ii 277 
Ciaconms, Alfonsus, i 522 

, or Chacon, Peter, i 522 

Ciampoli, the ‘ Rime ’ of, ui, 1 1 
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Conrnd of Wurtzburg, i 37 
Conringius, Ilcrnnn, ii SID' 5‘10 
Constance, council of, i. 55G ii 6S 
Constantin, llobcrt, reputation of liis 
Lexicon, 1 '183 510 
Constantinople, re\oluti(in in language 
on its capture by Mahomet II , i 92 
Constitutions of Eurojicnn states, printed 
by the Elzcsirs, ii 519 
Contnreni, rigid picti of, i 537 
Conti, Guisto di, Italian poet, i 158 

, Nicolo di. Ins Traicls in the East, 

1 142 

Contracts, on, n 521 553 
Coiitrat Social of J J noiisseaii, ii 
585 

Control ersy of Catholics and Protest- 
ants, II 306 

Convents, expulsion of nuns from their, 
1 3‘13 

Cooke, Sir Antoni, daughters of, i 514 
Cop, the phjsicinn, i 328 
Copernicus, astronomical sj stein of, i 
450 11 91 226 371 m 187 Ills 
Ejsttm adopted bj Galileo, ii 237 
111 180 191 

Coptic, this language indebted to the 
rcsoarclics of Athanasius Kirclicr, iii 
225 

Cordoia, Granada, and Malaga, colle- 
giate institutions of, i 16 
Cordus Euncius, Ins ‘ Botanilogicon,’ 
1 457 

Conicillc, Pierre, dramas of — Ins IVIe- 
litc. 111 . 68 The Cid, 69 490 His 
Chtandre, La Veu\c, and M<!di!e, 68 
68 Les Horaces, 71 Cinna, 72 
His tragedy of Polj eiicte, tb llodo- 
gune, 73 494 Pomp^e, 73 He- 
raclius, 74 Nicomede, i5 His co- 
medy of Le Mentcur, 75 Stjle of, 
70 Faults and beauties of, 74 His 
tragedies unequal in merit, 485 
Comparison of Racine vvith, 495 His 
party, 527 

, Thomas, dramatic works of, 

111 496 

Cornelius a Lapidc, ii 355 
Cormani, critical remarks of, i 159 
300 11 92 n 153 190 in 451 
Correggio and Tasso, their respective 
talents compared, ii 101 
Correspondence, literary, ii 264 
Cortesius, Paulus, hrs < Dialogue de ho- 
minibus doctis,’ i 83 n 177 His 
commentary on the scholastic philo- 
sophy, 474 

Corvinus, Mathias, King of Huhgarj, 
1 161 

Corycius, a patron of leammg, i 464 


Cosmo I , of Florence, tjpc of Ma- 
cliiavel’s Prince, n 206 
Cossali, History of Algebra bj, i 147 n 
448 11 223 n 

Costnnzo, Angelo di, ii 84 95 
CosLar, Lanreiice, printer of Ilnarlcm, 
1 119 

Cota, Rodrigo, dramatic author, i 256 
Coteber, his Greek erudition, in 248 
Cotta, liic Latin poet, ii 202 
Councils of the Church of Rome, i 293 
363 538 557 566 ii 301 318 
Coiircellcs, Arminian divine, ii 208 
111 273 278 

Cousin, I\I , remarks of on the works 
of Descartes, 11 454 461 
Covarriivias, Sjianisli law j or, ii 76 80 
82 

Covenants to bo fulfilled, ii 528 537 
Covcrdnlc’s edition of the Bible, i 567 
Cow lej, poems of, in 33 472 IIix 
Pindaric Odes, tb Ills Latin style, 
lb Jolinson’s diameter of, 3 1 Ills 
‘ Epitnjiliium Vivi Auctoris,’ 483 
Ills prose works, 543 
Cox, Leonard, bis ‘ Art of Rhetoric,' i. 
444 11 209 

Cmkantborp, logical works of, ii 372 
Cranmer, Arcbbisliop, ii 339 342 
Crasbaw, stylo of Ins poetry described, 
111 32, 33 

Cneston, Lexicon of, I 166 219 Print- 
ed bv Aldus in 1497, 220 
Creed, the Apostles’, ii 345 The 
Atbana-siun, 346 

Crollius, ‘ de Satisfnctione Christi,’ ii 
336 Ills ‘ Vindicirc,’ 344 
Cremomni, Cresnr, ii 4 6 370 
Crcsci, on tlic Ijaiin of Petrnreb, n 203 
Crcscimbein, poet and critic, i 408, n 
88 206 111 10 453 History of 

National Poetry by, 519 
Cnspinus I^Iilo, Abbot of Westminster, 
I 68 n 

‘ Cntici Sacri,’ i 562 in 297 
Criticism, literary, names eminent Hi, 

I 475 Grutcr's Tlicsaurus Cnticiis, 
lb Lambinns, it Cruquius 482 
Henry Stephens, it ct passim French 
treatises of, ii 208 Italian, i 441 

II 88 201 Spanish critics, 207 

Early English critics, 209 

Croix du Maine, La, ii 200 265 
Crokc, Richard, omtions of, I 286 n 332 
Croll, of Hesse, on Magnetism, in 21 9 n 
Cromwell, state of learning in the Pro- 
tector’s time, 111 249 427. 462 State 
of religion, 278 

Cruquius, or de Crusques, Scholiast of 
Horace, i. 482 
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&c , 11 433 461 His nlgebrnio im- 
proverncnts, 224 r lu 181 Applies 
, algebra to curves, i& Indebted 
to Harriott, 182 His algebraic 
geometry, 184 His theory of the 
•world, 1 92, 1 93 His mechanics, 1 97 
Irnw of motion by, J98 On com- 
pound forces, 199 On the lever, th n 
His dioptrics, 1 99 203 On the cun cs 
of lenses, 204 On the rainbow, 205 
His ‘ Meditations,’ 300 314 His 
‘ Correspondence,’ 315 Accused of 
plagiansm, lu 18, 19 459 m 182 n 
Process of the Cartesian philosophy, 
in opposition to the Aristotelian, 316 
366 

Deslioubdfes, Madame, poems of, in 
460 

Desmarets, the ‘ Clovis,’ of, in 461 
Despencer, Hugh le, letter of, 1315, to, 
1 56 

Desiiortes, Philippe, the French poet, 
in 117 

Deuxponts, Dube of, encourages the 
progress of the Reformation, i 342 
Deventer, classics printed at, i 227 
College of, 134 177 
Diana of Montemayor, u 213 
Dibdin’s Classics, i 471 
Dictionanes, early Xatin, i 77 326 

Lexicon Heptaglotton, in 221 590 
Arabic lexicon, 224 Hebrew lexicon, 
1 460 Vocabolano della Crusca, ii 
207 111 129 Lower Greek, 11 277 
Dictionnaire de I’Acaddmie, ui 526 Its 
revision, ih 

Dieu, Louis de, on the Old Testament, 
in 221 225 

Dieze, the German critic,'ii 107 in 13 
t Digby, Sir Kenelm, philosophical views 
of. 111 301 582 

Diogenes Laertius, i 325 in 303 388 
Dionysius of Hahearnassus, edition by 
Stephens, of, i 325 By Sylburgius, 
491 

Diophantus, his method in algebra for 
indefinite quantities, i 450 
Dioptrics, science of, in 199 203 
Dioscorides, History of Plants bj, n, 
- 234 

Disputation, scholastic and theological, 
1 559, 560 u 1 — 3 
Divine right of kings, ii 521 
Dodoens, or Dodonaus, botanical work 
of, u 241, 242 
Dodsley*s Old Plaj-s, i 431 
Doister, Ralph Roister, play of,^i 434 
Dolce Lodovico, treatises of, i 442 ii 
149 

Dolet, Stephen, essays of, i 442 n 202 
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Domat, ‘ Loix Ciiiles’ of, in 447 
Domcnichino, his stjlc of painting, ii 
101 

Doiniiiican order opposed to the Fran- 
ciscan friars, i 364 Sec also 545 
11 22 334 

Donati, the Jesuit, his Roma vetus ct 
nova, n 291 

Donatus, grammar of, printed in wooden 
stereotype, i 66 148 152 
Doni, his ‘ Librcria,’ a bibliographical 
history, n 265 

Donne, Dr , his satires, 11 129 Founder 
of the poetry styled metaphysical, ni 
20 32 His verse inharmonious, \h 
Sermons of, n 358 
Dorat, French poet, i 475 
Dorpius, letter of, on Erasmus, i 288 
Dorset, Duke of, poetry of, in 474 
Dort, synod of, n 331 ni 275 
Douglas, Gawin, his iEncid, 1 273 His 
poems, 420 

Dousa, poems of, n 146 
Drake, Sir Francis, vojages of, n 253 
Drama, the regular, when reiiied, i 256 
Ancient Greek, in 466 472 Of 
Portugal, 256 Of Spam, th Trans- 
lations from the Spanish theatre, 59 
Lope do Vega, 60 Calderon, 61 
The Autos Sacramentales, tb On 
the Italian and Sjianish drama, n 
149 in 57. The Pastoral, ii 150 
ni 58 97 Tlic French stage, 67 
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Elizabeth, 77 Mysteries and Mo- 
ralities, 1 430 — 432 Various dramas 
desenbed, 302, 303 in 485 Italian 
opera, n 152 The Melodrame, 153 
Latin plays, i 433 First English 
comedy, 434 Sbakspeare, in 79 — 
94 BenJonson, 94 — 98 Beaumont 
and Fletcher, 98 — 114 Other dra- 

matic works with obseriations, under 
respectne titles 

Drayton, Michael, his ‘ Barons’ Wars,’ 
11 128 His ‘ Polyolbion ,’ 111 35 
Dreams, phamomcna of, and the phan- 
tasms of men awake, n 464 
Drebbel, Cornelius, the microscope of, 
lu 202 

Drummond, the poems of, in 36 Son- 
nets of, 41 

Drusius, Biblical criticism of, n 248 
Drj'den, John, in 458 His early 
poems, 472 ‘ Annus Blirabilis,’ 473 

‘ Absalom and Achitophel,’ ib His 
genius and wit relieve his satire, 474 
‘ Mad Flecknoe,’ tb ‘ Hind and Pan- 
ther,’ 475 Fables, 476’' ‘Alexander’s 
Feast’ and the Odes, 477 Translation 
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of, ii. 11 9., HI. 27. 4G1. &c. Dramatic 
authors of, 454. &c. 510. Moralities 
and similar plays in, i. 429. Works 
of fiction in, 804. iii. 166. ‘ Musse 

Anglicanaa ’ of Latin writers in, 483. 
Criticism and philology of, 248. 251. 
Political writers of, 428. 440. Theo- 
logians and sermons, i. 554. ii. 358. 
iii. 269. 275. 296. Homily of the 
Church of, against rebellion, ii. 42. 
Wieliffe and the reformers of, i. 357. 
Writers in, against the church of Romo, 
iii. 268. Breach of, with Rome, i. 
558. ( See Reformation. ) The Church 
of, ii. 324. High church party, 321. 
The Lambeth Articles, 330. 

‘ England’s Helieon,’ contributors to, 
enumerated, ii. 125. 

English Constitution, the, iii. 437. 

Revolution of 1688, iii. 438, 439, 

440. 479. 

, style of at close of seventeenth 

century, iii. 542. 

Ennius, annals of, i. 225. 

Entomology, writers on, iii. 206. 
Enzina, Francis de. New Testament by, 

i. 374. 

• — , Juan de la, works of, i. 25S. 

Eobanus Hessus, Latin poetry of, i. 331. 
426. 

Epicedia, or funereal lamentations, iii. 
52. 

Epicurus, defence of, ii. 387. iii. 303. 
Episcopius, Simon, ii. 319. 331. A 
writer for the Remonstrants, iii. 273. 
276. His Theological Institutions, 

ii. 332. iii. 277. His Life by Lim- 
^ borch, ii. 333. n. 

Epithalamia, or nuptial songs, iii. 52. 
Erasmus, his criticisms on Petrarch, i. 
79. Visits England, 230. Greek 
professor at Cambridge, 254. His 
Adages, 255. 276. 278. 280. Jea- 
lousy of Budfeus and, 276, 277. n. 
His character, 277. His Greek Tes- 
tament, 283. 288. The Colloquies of, 
347. .392. His ‘ Encomium Moria:,’ 
286. 288. The ‘ Ciceronianus ’ of, 
317. 326. On Greek pronunciation, 
334. Was a precursor of the great 
reformers, 294. 347. His IxOvo^ayia, 
490. His letters, 349. n. His con- 
troversy with Luther, 297. n. 350. 
His ‘ de libero arbitrio,’ 3.50. His 
epistles characterized, 351. His alien- 
ation from the reformers, 352. His 
death, 353. His paraphrase, .^a supe- 
lior scriptural interpretation, 366. 
His ‘ Enchiridion and ethical writ- 
ings, 392. 


Erastus and Erastianism, ii. 338. 
Ercilla, the ‘ Araucana’ of, ii. 106. 

‘ Ercolano’ of Varchi, ii. 206. 

Erigena, learning of, i. 8. 

Erizzo, Sebastian, a noble Venetian, i. 
523. ii. 260. 

Erpenius, Arabic graminarby, iii. 224. 
Erythrasus, or Rossi, his ‘ Pinacotheca 
virorum illustrium,’ iii. 50. 

Escobar, casuistical writings of, ii. 500. 
Espincl, the ‘ IMarcos de Obregon ’ of, 

iii. 14. 160. 

Espinel, Vincente, La Casa' de la Mc- 
moria by, ii. 107. n. 

Esquillacc, Borja of, iii. 14. 

Essex, Earl of, ‘Apology’ for the, iii, 
145. Private character of, ii. 126. 
Estaco, school of, i. 329. 

Este, house of, patrons of learning, i. 223. 
300. ii, 153. 241. 

Ethcrege, Sir George, i. 509. Style of 
his comedies, iii. 515. 

Ethics, on, ii. 406. iii. 377. 379. 387. 
Sec Philoso])hy. 

Eton Greek Grammar, its supposed ori- 
gin discussed, i. 324. Education of 
boys at, in 1586, 510. n. ; 

Etrusc.an remains, works on, ii. 292, 
Euclid, first translations of, i, 109. 448. 
Theorem of, iii. 176. Editions of, ii. 
225. 

* Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit,’ &c. ii. 
194. 

‘ Euridice,’ opera of, by Rcnuccini, ii. 
153. 

Euripides, ii. 164. 167. n. iii. 465. 492. 

495. French translations of, i. 430. 
Eustachius, Italian anatomist, ii. 245. 
Eustathius of Thessalonica, Ids use of 
Romaic words, i. 93. n. 

Eutychius, Annals of, by Pococke, iii. 
591. 

Evelyn’s works, iii. 544. 

Evremond, M. de St., poetry of, iii. 524. 
Exchange and currency considered, ii. 
527. 

Experience, on, ii. 465. 

Faber, or Fabre, Antony, celebrated 
lawyer of Savoy, ii. 73. 540. 

, Basilius, merit of his Thesaurus, 

i. 492. 

, Stapulensis, a learned Frenchman, 

i. 267. 347. 375. 

, Tanaquil, or Tanneguy le Fevre, iii. 

247. His daughter, Anne le Fevre, 
247. 

Fabry, Peter, his ‘ Agonisticon, sive de 
re athletica,’ i. 521. ‘ .^rt de Rheto- 

rique’ of, i. 442. 
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Fabretti, on Roman Antiquities and In- 
scriptions, lu 2S4, SS5 
Fabneius, George, i 494 m 245. His 
* Bibliotheca Graeca,* 253 
— — — , John, astronomical obserr- 
ations bj*, HI 18S 

■ ,de Aquapendento, on the X,af>- 

guage of Brute Animals, in. 208 
His medical discoveries, 212 
Fabroni, < Vita; Italorum* of, iiu 175, 
176 n 255 

Fabry, on plain Rhetoric, i 442 
Faery Queen, Papers on, by Professor 
Wilson, 11 1S6 Tu 

Fair&x, Ills ' Jerusalem,' imitated from 
Tasso, 11-131 

Falconien, bis ‘ Inscnptiones Atliletica;,* 
111 254 

Falkland, Lord, translations by, it 324 
Fallopius, the anatonust, il 245 
Fanaticism, its growth among some of 
the reformers, i 345 
Fannacci, or Fannaceus, jurist, ti 540 
Fanner a Essay on the Learning of Shak- 
speare, ii. 181 n 

Farnaby, Thomas, gramtnanan, ii 282 
Farquhars comedies, lu 630 
Farringdoo, Hugh, abbot of Reading, 
1.444 

Fathers, the, religious respect for their 
spor1ts,u 307 323 Doctrine of some 
of the, 442 

Fayette, La, Countess of, oorels by, ui 
553 

Felthams ResoUes, ii 518 
Fenelon, archbishop of Cambrai, his 
‘ ISTaximes dcs Saints,’ iii SSO On 
Female Educationj- 417 * Dialogues 

of the Dead’ by, 521 blent of his 
‘ Ttltmaque ' 557 

Ferdinand irf Tuscany, plants introduced 
into Europe by, ii 240 
Fermat, his discoveries in algebra and 
geometry, lu 178 183 204 
Femel, a degree of the meridian, lose 
measured by, i 445 Eminent French 
physician, 453 

Ferrara, Duke of, botamc garden esta- 
blished by, II 240 

, Hercules I marquis of, i 233 

■' I Spanish Bible printed at, i. 
568 

Icrrari, the mathematician, 1 447 450 
' lexicon Gcographicum of, ui 227, 
Synac lexicon of 224 
Ferranus, Octavius, on Roman Dress, u 
292 iiu 254 

Ferreira, Portuguese poet, 11 lia 

Ferreo, Sctpio, inventor of cubic equa- 
tions, 1 446. 
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Fibonacci, Leonard, the algebraist, i 
236 

Ficinu^ Slarsilius, Theology of; i 1S6 
147 195, 196 Translator of Plo- 
tinus, 220 * ♦ , 

Fiction,on Rorfcsof, I 435 ii 211 m. 
154 English novels, 11 216 iii, JC6 
l^anish romances, u 214 lu 154 
Italian, 1 . 159 n 211“ Moorish ro- 
mances, III 

Field, on the Church, ii S57 
Fieseole, villa o& i 173 
Ftlelfo, philologist, 1 , 93 n 96 
Filicaja, Viccnzo, his ‘ Siege of Vienna,* 
11(450 His * Italia mia a sonnet, i5 
Filmer, Sir Robert, his ‘ PatrlaTeh^,’ u 
535 lu 429 

Finee, Oronce, a mathematician’ll. 445 
Fioravanti of Bologna, i 155 
Fiore, or Flondus, algebraist, j 446 
Fioretti, or Udeno Nwielo, writings of, 
111 131 233 

Pirenzuola, satirical poet, lU 94 Hii 
prose encbaoting }89 
Fiscbart, German poet, u 118 
Fisher, the Jesuit, lAuds conference 
With, It 308 

Fisheries, rights to, ii 551 
Pishes on, II 238 ^ii 574 
riaciui IJlyricus, ‘ Ceaturi* Vlagdebur- 
genses,’ chiefly by, u 543 560 
Flaminio, Italian poet, t S59 Latin 
elites of Flaminius, 425 
Flea of the wits at Poitiers, ii 145 n 
nechier,bishopofNismes ui 163 291 
Harmony of his dution, 294 
Fleming lync poetry of, iii 25. 

Fletcher, Giles, his poems. Ill 28 j 

5 ‘ Faithful Shepherdess, lu 46 

97 107 See Beaumont and Fletcher 
Fleury, Claude, ‘ Ecclesiastical History,* 
by, HI 262 His Dissertations, 263 
Florence Platonic and other academies 
ofi L 195 220 ) Controversy that the 
Lmgua Toscana is properly the Flo- 
rentine, 1 441 465 II 206 in, 129 
The Apatisti and men of letters of, 
UI 233 The Laurentian Library, i 
467 Poets of, jil 450 Academy 
del Cimento * 564 ‘ The villa of 
Fiesole, 1 173 - \ 

rioTUs lines to by Adrian i 29 n 
1 ludd, Robert, his Mosaic Philovophr, 

11 379 

Foiengo, invents the Macaronic verse, ii 
94 n 

Fontame, La, fables of iii 454 456 n 
lontenelie, poetry of, iii. 460 Criti- 
cisms by, 11 163 III 485 492 495 
532 571 ^ * Character of lits works, 
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521. IJis eulogies of ncadcintcians, 
ib. Ilis ‘ Dialogues of the Dead,’ 

522. riis ‘ Plurality of "Worlds,’ o23. 1 
‘ History of Oracles,’ ib. On Pastoral 

, Poetry, 534. 

Ford, John, critique by I'D. Gifford on 
Uls tragedies, 1 IB. ' 

Forge, La, of Sainnur, iii. 317. 

Fortcscuc, Sir John; on INIonnrchy, i. 
30G. 

Foi tunatus, Latin verse of, i. 2!). . 
Fortunio, on Italian Grainmar, i. 441. 
Fosse, La, his ‘ lilnnlius,’ iii. 497. 
Fouquelin, his ‘ llheloriquc Fran 9 nise,* 

ii. 208. 

Fourier, ]\I., on Algebra, ii. 224. n. 
Fowler, his svritings on Clirislian lilo- 
rality,'iii. 277.' 

Fracastorius, the poet, i. 424. ii. 202. 
France, poets of in the reign of Francis 
I., i. 414. Of Louis XI\’., iii. 20. 
455. Latin poets of, ii. 144, 145. 

iii. 49. 481. The first historians of, 
HI. 227. Grannnariaus, i. 442. Src. 
Academic Fran^nise, iii. 137. 520. 
Progress of learning in, i. 327. 475. 
iii. 479. Iloyal Library of, ii. 259. 
Drama of, 165, iii. G7 — 76. 485 — 
50G. Opera of, 507. Jlyslerics and 
moralities, i. 430. llomancc writers 
of, 31. iii. IGO. Novelists of, ii. 
212. French sermons, iii. 259. 291. 
293. The G.aUican Church, ii. 20G. 
iii. 259. Protestants or Huguenots, 
i. 536. 552. ii. 30G. Edict of Nantes, 
i. 552. Its revocation by Louis XI'F., 
iii. 263. 288. Tlic league against 
Henry III., ii. 42. T.anguage of, its 
correctness in the reign of Louis XIV., 
iii. 519. Geniusof in that reign, 521. 
Reviews by Peter Baylc and other 
critics, 537 — 539. Entertaining mis- 
cellanies named ‘ Ana,’ 541. Tlic 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, 565. 
Its Memoirs, .566. 

Francis I. king of France, i. 327. Treaty 
of with the Turks, ii. 558. Poets in 
the reign ofj i. 414. University of 
Paris encouraged by, 475. 

Francis of Assisi, .St., i. 199. 

Franciscan order;, the,- i. 363. 

Franco, Italian poet, ii. 94. 

Frankfort fair, a mart for books, ii. 261. 
263. 

Frederic II. the Emperor, i. 92. 

of Aragon, king of Naples, a 

patron of learning, i. 222. , ‘ 

Free, John, error respecting, i. 141 . n. 
Free-will, controversies qn, ii; 328. 456. 
iii. 353. ^ - 


Friars, Mendicant, philosophy of, i. 

17. 

Frobenius, prc.ss of, i. 283, 284. 325. 
Froissart, history of, belongs to fourteenth 
century*, i. 237. 

Fuchs, Leonard, his botanical works, i. 
4.58. U. 241. 

Furctierc, Dictionnairc dc, iii. 526. 

Roman Bourgeois of, 555. 

Fust, partner of Gntenberg in jirinting, 
i. 149. 'Hieir dispute, 152. Fust, 
in partncrsliip with ScbaHer, ib. 

Gagutn, Robert, L 228. 

Galatco of Casa, bis treatise on polite- 
ness, ii. 31. 

Gale, bis notes on lainbliebus, iii. 251. 

His ‘ Court of the Gentiles,* 303, 
G.ilcn, medical theory of, i. 452. 454. 
iii. 212. Edition of, by Andrew of 
Asola, i. 321. Translations of his 
works, 332. 

G.alileo, jicrsccntion of, i. 451. iii. 190, 
His elegance of style, 126, Remarks 
on Tasso by, 130. On indivisibles, 
176. His theory of comets 186, 

Discovers the satellites of Jnpiter, 1 87. 
Planetary discoveries by, 188. IMain- 
tnins the Copernican system, 189. 
‘Della Scienra IMccnnica,’ ii. 231. iiL 
194. Statics of, ib, IBs Dynamics, 
19.5. On Hydrostatics and I’ncu- 

niatics, 199. His telescope, 201. 
Comparison of Lord Bacon with, ii. 
425. Various sentiments and opi- 

nions of, 425. iii. 550. Importance 
of his discoveries to geography, 593. 
Gallantry*, its cfiect on manners in the 
middle ages, i. 1 29. 

Gnllic.in church, liberties of the, ii. 206. 
302 — 309. 

Gallois, M., critic, iii. 537. ' 

Gnlluzzi, observations of, ii. 266. 
Gambara, Veronica, ii. 92. 

‘ Gammer Gurton’s Needle,’ comedv, i. 
434. ii. 166. 

Gandcrsliein, Abbess of, i. 10. 

Garcilasso, i. 4 1 1 . His style of eclogue, 
ib. iii. 12. 

Gardens, Rapin’spocm on. Hi. 481,482. n. 
Lord Bacon op, ii. 512. Botanical; 
i. 457. ii. 240. iii. 583. ■ 

Gamier, Robert, tragedies of, ii. 163. 
Garth’s ‘ Dispensary,’ iii. 479. Isaliok 
j of transition between the style of 
poetry under Charles and "William and 
that during the reign of Anne, iii. 
480. 

Gascoyne, George, his ‘ Steel Glass,’ ii. 
122. His ‘ Supposes,’ 166. ‘ Jocasta,’ 
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a tragotijt 167 n On vcrsiGcfttion, 
1209 

Gaspann of Harzua, excellent Latin st^^Ie 
of 1. SO 84 167 

Gassendi, astronomical works and obserr- 
ationa of, in 194 His Life of Epi« 
curus, attack on, n 387 lu 307 llis 
philosopher, iL SI5 111.307 309 313 
365 Attack on Descartes by, ii 445 
Kis logic 319 370 His physics, 
3J0 ‘ Eiercitationes Paradoxica?,’ 

311 His * Syntagma Philosophic 
Epicun,* 313 His pliilosophy mis- 
understood by Stewart, t& Epitome 
of the philosophy by Dernier, 315 
Sec also lii 377 385 
Gast Lucas de, writes the romance of 
Tristan, j JSft jj 

Gataker, Thomas, ii 357 * Cinnus or 

Adversaria, ‘ by, lu 250 His * hlarcus 
Antoninus,* tb 

Gauden, Bishop, and the ‘ Icon nasiticc,' 
uu 151 

Caunelos metaphysics, 1 13 
Gelhbrand, mathematician, in 174 
Ccncc, M, on the Authorship of‘De 
Imitationc Cliristi,* I 134 
Genera, repubir of, Calrin mnted by 
the, u 355 Serretus burnt at, 546 
The press flourishes in Switrcrland, 
being mostly suppressed in Italy, 263 
Genius, absence of, m writings of the 
dark ages, i 8 Poetic genius, ti 95 
—148 

Gcnnan, hia character of Cujacius, it. 
73,74 n. 

Gcnsflcisch, the printer, 1 149 
GcntiUs Albencus, ii 72 78 On Em- 
bassies, 80 On the Rights of AVer, 
81 

GcotTrey of IMonmoutb, u 35 
GeoiTry, Abbct of St Alban s, i ^10 
Geography, writers on, 1, 186 311 461 ' 

II 251 — 258 III. 226 Progress of 
geographical discoreries, 550 592 

Geology, science of iii 583 585 
Geometry, science of, u 225 iii. 170 
337 341 367 

Georgius, Prancis, scheme of Platonio 
philosophy of i 387 
Gerard his Herbal by Jolinson, ii. 244 

III 211 

Gerbert his philosophical eminence, i 8 
Gcnng Ulrick, the printer, enticed to 
Pans 1 157 

Gerhard, sacred criticism of, ii 355 
Devotional songs of, iii 25 
German poetry, specimens of early, i. 
10 n, 36 Its decline, 38 Jmagin> 
ative spirit o^ 415, 
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German hymns, 1 364 416 iii 25 Eal- 
lads, lu 118 

Getmanj, learning of, m the tenth cen- 
tury, 1 8 * The Reformation of re- 
ligion, 291 342. 366 495 527.^ 

Character of the nation influenced by^ 
I It, 593 495 Schools of. 177 330 
Pbtlologists of, 490 494 iii 446 
Mciaphjsicians of, 370 Mwlcm 
Latin poets of, 50 Decline of Jearn 
rngin, 1 285 in. 244 The press of, 
,i 226 252 284 Book fairs, ii 263 
Literary patrons of, i 284 Rise of 
poetry in, ill. 25. Poets, 461 Uni- 
Tcrsitics, 1 284 Tlic stage and po. 
polar dramatic writers of, 303 431. 
Protestants of, 345 et teq 35Q ^532 
545 The prassJitss rnWroBed Jhan 
in Italy and Spam, ii. 267 ‘ 

Gesner, Conrad, Pandects of, L 459 
Great erudition of, 492 His * Slith 
ridatcs, sivc dc diflcrentiis Iinguanim,' 
•b Ihs work on Zoology, li 235* 
3)0 His classiflcation of plants, 
II. 24) Bibliotheca Unircrsaiu of, 
265. Botanical observations by, lu 
577 

Gcr5on,''John, Chancellor of Pans Uni- 
versity, opinion of, 1 334 it 505 
Geuhnx metaphysics of, in. 317 
GieI5o, JaQuemars, of Lille, writings oG 
i 131 

Gifinius German civilian, ii 73 
Giflbrd, Mr , cniicisms of, ui 95, 97 n 
117, 118, 119 

Gilbcet, « On the Magnet, ii 227 234. 
3“C 

Oil Bias, Lc Sages, u 214 ut ICO ^ 
Cilltus,‘de Ti ct naturaammalmm,' I 
459 

Gingiiene, remarks of, u 57 82 209 
SffS n 438 426. ii 93 149. 153 186 
Giotto, -works of, i 102 
Gitaldi Liho Gregono, his ' Histona de 
dus gentium, i 524 
Girard, Albert, his * Invention nouvclle 
en Algebrc, iii 179 
OanviJ Joseph, vanity of dogmatiiing 
by. 111. 301 357 His ‘ Plus ultra,’ 
&c 360 

Glasgow, university of.^i 515 ii 20, 
Class, Philologia Sacra by, ii. 355 
Glauber, the chemist, the salts of, iii 
567 f 

Glossary of Spelman reviewed, u 

35c 

Gileses of early writers, 1..6O 
Gloucester, Duke of, library of, i 105 
— and Btistol, Bishop of, iii 

994,.n 253 % 
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God, tlib elcrnnl law of, disquisition on, 
ii.‘50'l, 5QS. Ideas of, l)y certain inc- 
Inplivsicians, ii. 5. 'H18. ‘15(5, 

4B7.' in. 33-1. 839. S-l-l. rt rrq. ’X~j5. 
372. 38G. Attributes of, according 
to the divines, 331, .382, 

Godefroy, .Tames, bis Tbeodosian Code, 
ii. 73. iii. ‘M7. 

Godwin, Francis, bis ‘.lotmiey of Gon- 
salcz to tbe Moon,’ iii. 1(57. 

, I\Ir. remarks of, ii. 12G. n, 

Dr., ccclcsiastic.al antiquities of, 

i. .TIC. 

Golden Number, tbe, i. .72G. 

Golding, poems of, ii. 210, 

Goltziiis, Hubert, Flcmisb engraver, 

i. .<52.3. ii. 2G0. 

Gonibaidd, I'rencb antbor, iii. 21. 138. 
Gombcrvillc, bis romance of ‘ I’olen- 
andre,' iii. 1‘12. n. IGl, Critiqii-.s by, 
522. n. 

Gondibert, poems of, iii. 37. 

Gongora, Luis de, tbe .Sjianisb poet, af- 
fectation of, iii. 132. TIis poetry, 170. 
Scbools formed by, 18. 

Goose, Mother, Tales of, iii. 5.7G. 
Gordobuc, a tragedy, by Sackville, 

ii, 1G7. 

Golbofrcd, writings of, i. 517. 

Goujet, criticisms of, i. ‘1'12. ii. 208. iii. 

. 291. 526. 

Gourmont, Giles, cstablisbed tbe first 
Greek press at Paris, i. 252. 

Govea, civilian, ii. 72, 

Government, patriarcbal theory of, 
. ii. 520. "Writers on, 393. iii. 420. 

, 436. Writers against oppressive, ii. 
^ , 33. 35. 40. Origin of common- 
. wc.altb.s, 53. Rights of citirens, th. 
Nature of sovereign power, 5-1. Des- 
potism and monarchy, 55. 

Gower’s poems, i. 45. 

Grecian, Spanish author, iii. 132. 
Gradenigo, bis testimony as to vestiges 
of Greek learning in Italy, i. 91. 
Grcccia Illustrata, ■\''ctus, of Ubbo Em- 
mius, ii. 293. 

Graivius, Collections of, i. 5 1 9, Edi- 

tions of Latin classics b)', ii. 244. 
‘ Thesaurus antiqnitatnra Romanarura’ 
by, 254. * 

Grammars, Latin, i. 20. 22, iii. 245. 
Greek, i. 252. 324. 487. 508. iii. 246. 
French, i. 442, et scq. Oriental, 307. 
. Hebrew, 460. English, and various, 
passim. Lancelot’s French, iii, 527. 
Grammaticus,, Saxo, the . philologist, i. 

70, Classical taste of, 71. 

Grammont, memoirs -of, iii, 5f^4. 
Granada, college at, i. 16. 236..- ‘Las 


Guerras de,’ romances, ii. 112, 21.5. 
‘ Conquest of,’ by Grariani, iii. 1 1. 
Translation of, by Mr, Washington 
Irving, ii. 215. Wnr.s of, by, Mendoza, 
iii. 228, 

Grant, his ' Grtfc.a’ Lingua? .S'jticilcgium,* 

1.510, 

Grassl, .Tcsnil, his treati'o ‘ De tnbtr. 

cometis, mum 161f>,* iii. 18G. 

Grnunt's * Rills of Mortality,' iii. 444. 
Gmvitia, criticisms, Ac. of, i. 301, ii. 72. 
iii. 447. 454, ‘181. 

Gravitation, a gcncr.il, denied by Des- 
cartes, iii. 19 1, 

Gray, itlr,, his remarks on rhyme, i. 
2(*), n. 31. n. On the Ucform.ition, 
3.77, 

Grariani, his * Conquest of Gmnada,’ 

iii. 11. 

Grarrini, surnnmed II Deca, the bur- 
lesque ]>Dct, ii, 0 1. 

Greaves, Persic Grammar of, iii. 22.7, 
Greek* learning, rctisnl of, i, .‘‘6. ;i_’2. 
On Greek tragedy, iii. 46.7. (ireck a 
living language tmtil the fill of Con- 
stantinople, i. 92. Apjiointcd to tic 
taught at Oxford and Cambridge, &c., 

334.510, iii. 2IP. .Scholars, i. 86. 
267, 475. 491. On the prommein- 
tion of, 334. Printing of, 252. 266. 
512. ,415, Editions of classic au- 
thor;, 220. 263, 265. 32.4. Gram- 
mars and lc.\ieons, 266. 325. 4.82. 
487. 510, iii. 245. Physicians, the 
teachers of science and learning, i. 
452. Decline of Greek Icaming, ii. 
273. Early jirintcrl hook in, i. 179. n. 

Greene, Robert, plays by, ii. 125. 173 n. 

176. 198, Novel's by, 218. 

Gregorian c.ilcmlar, tbe, i. 525, 526. 
ii. 229. 

Gregory I., i, 4. n. 

* I'\^ Pope, opinions of on Icani- 

ing, i. 491 . 

- XIIL, .Tcsuit.s cnconnigcd by, 
i. 534. Greek college est.iblisiicd by, 
ill. His calendar, 526. Itlaronitc 
college founded by, 250. 

of Tours, i. 21. 

Gretser, Romish controvertist, ii. 355, 
Grcvillc, Sir Fulke, philosophical poems 
of, iii. 29. 

Grevin, his ‘Jules Ce.sar,’ ii. 163. 

Grow, his botanical writings, iii. 580. 
583. 

Grimani, Cardinal, his library, i. 467. 
Grimoald, tragedy on John the Rap- 
tist by, i. 433, 

Gringorc, Peter, his ‘ Prince dcs Sols et 
la Mere sottc,’ i. 303. 
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Grocyn, William, a Greek scliolar, i. 
230 

Grollier, John, library of, i 329 
Cromngen, eoUege of St Edfrardanear, 
1 177. 

Gronotius, James Fredenc, critical la- 
bours of, 111 243,244 His ‘The- 
saurus antiquitatum GrsccarumJ 2S4 
Groot, Gerard, college of, i 105 135 
Grostete, Bishop, Pcgge s life of, i 90 
Grotius, his various works, * de Jure 
Belli,’ &c &c u 77 81. 280 336 n 
342 509 541 579 586 lu 51 403 
419 448 Latin poetry of, ,iit. 51. 
HisreligiousscntimentSjil 312,313 d 
357 Controversy thereon, 312 — ^319 
Controversy of with Crctlius 336 
Treatise onLccIestasdeal Power of (he 
State, 339 His Annotations on the 
Old and New Testament, 357 * De 

Ventatc,’ 364 

Groto, Italian dramatist, 11 149 liu54 
(see n ) 

Grucbius, or Grouchy, ‘ De Comitiis 
IlomanoTum’ of, i 159 
Gruter a ‘ Thesaurusf Cnticus,’ i 514 
}i 279 The ‘ Corpus Inscriptionum’ 
of, S90 Ills ‘ Deltciie poetarum 
Oallorum,' &c 144 

Gruyers Essays on Descartes, u.435 n 
Grjnxus, Simon, translator of Plu- 
tarch a Lives, i 331 His geography, 

462 11 251 

Gryph, or Gtyphius, tragedies of, ui 
25 

Guanni, biography of, i- 96 His ‘ Pas- 
tor Fido,' u ISi 
Guarino, of Yeroua, 1 83 iii 58 
Guevara, his works much read, i 389 
390 n « 268 

Guicciardini, his History of Italv, i. 

463 

Continued by Adriani, ii 256 
— ■ ■ ' ■ , his brother Ludovico, ii- 

519 

Guidi, Odes of, 111 9 451 453 
Guido, imbued with the genius of Tasso. 

11 101 111.557 * 

Guicnne, Duke of, poems by, i 31 
Guigncs, Do, History of the Huns by, 
111. 591 

Guijon, Latin poetry of, in. 50 
GuiUon, his Gnomon, an early work on 
Greek quantity, i 26 n 
Cuirot, M , his literary observation^ 
1 . 4 10 n On Aleuin, C 9 n. 
Gunpowder plot, the, ii 298 
Gunter, on Sines and Tangents, iii 174 
Guntlier, poem of Ltgtinnus by, i 70 
Gustatiis Naso, king of Swciicij, con 


, Ciy 

fiscates all ecclesiastical crates, i. 
343 

Gutenberg, df Mentr, inventor of the 
art of pri/fbng, i 1 48 
Guthcr, on the Pontifical Law of Rome, 
11 292 1 

Guyon, Sladame, writings of, iii. 280 
‘ Guzman d Alfarache,’ of Aleman, ii 
2I4 ' 

Habington, liis poetry, in 44 
Haddon, Walter, his excellent T.atmtty, 
and ‘Orations ofi i 501,502 
Hakewjll, George, on the Power and 
Providence of God, ui 236 
Hakluyt a ‘ Voyages,’ ii 253 lu 226, 
227. 

Hales, seliolastic reputation of, i 13 n 
16 a 

John, on Schism, u 324 327, 
328 n 

Hall, Bishop, his works, ii SOS n 506 
His ' Mundus alter ct idem,’ 167 
‘Art of Divine Meditation, and 
‘ Contemplations, 360 Hu Satires, 
129 

HamiUon, Anthony, in 542 556 Me- 
moirs of do Gramtnoct by, 556 
Hammond, his ‘ Paraphrase and Anno- 
tations on the New icstasent,' in. 
277 

Hampden, Dr, remarks of i 9 13,14, 
Hanno, Archbishop, poem on, i JO. 
Harding, metrical chronicler, t S06 

, the Jesuit, i 553 

Hardy, French dramatist and comedian, 
1(1 67 Comedies of, 68 
Harlequins, Italian, m 60 * 

Ilarpc, La, cnttci'^ms of ii 114. in 69 
73 163 294 4C0 497 
Harrington, Sir James, bis ‘Oceana,’ 
»H 427 

■ - ■ ■ , Sir John, n 120 n 131 

Harriott, his generalisation of algebraic 
equations i 447 449 n- 223 460 n 
His * Artis analytic® praxis,’ iii. 179, 
180 n 

Harrison, on the mode of education at 
the universities in 1586, i 509 At 
the great collegiate schools, 510 n 
Harrow School, rules by'its founder, 
Mr Lyon, i 5 1 1 

Hartley s metaphysical tenets, lu 491 
Harvey, Villiam, his discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, i. 456. ii. 
247 

- HI 212 21C On Generation, 218 
, Gabriel, ii 132. 210 
Harwood, ' \lumni Etoacnscs of,' i. 
*433 n 
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Ilaslewood, Mr., collection of early 
English critics by, ii. 210. n. 
Haughton, stylo and comedy of, ii. 
178. n. 

HHuy, scientific discoveries of, ii. 412. 
Ilavclok, the Dane, metrical romance, 
3S. n. _ 

Hawes, Stephen, his ‘ Pastime of Plca- 
- sure,’ &c. i. 304. 

Hawkins’s Ancient Drama, i. 431. ii. 
172. n. 

Headley’s remarks on Daniel, ii. 128. 
He.at and cold,ant.ngonistprinciplcs, ii. 7. 
Heber, Bishop, edition of .Teremy Tay- 
lor by, ii. SSI. n. 

Hebrew, highly r.alncd by German li- 
terati, i. 460. Books, 408. Study of, 

ii. 249. iii. 202. Tlie vowel points, 
222. The Masorctic punctuation of 
the Scriptures, ib, Tlic Rabbinical 
liter.iturc, 223 — 225. Eminent scholars 
in, ii. 249. iii. 224. Grammars and 
lexicons, i. 460. Types, ii, 249, Sjien- 
ccr do Icgibus Hebra-orum, iii, 590. 
Critics, 248. 

Hector and Andromache, Dryden’s cri- 
ticism on Homer, iii. 546. 
rieoron, criticisms of, i. 3, 4, 

Hogius, Alexander, i. 1 78, 

Heidelberg, libraries of, i. 467. 
Heincccius, remarks of, ii. 71. 

Heinsius, Daniel, epitaph on .Toseph 
Scaligcr by, i. 504. n. Works of, ii. 80. 
Latin elegies, iii. 51. His ‘ Peplus 
Graicorum epigrammatum,’ 53. 
Hclden Buch, the, or Book of Heroes, 
i. 37. 

Hebrew Canticles of Andres, i. 567. 
Helmont, Van, medicid theories of, iii. 

219. 567. 582. 588. 

Helmstadt, University of, ii. 258. 370. 
Henri III., ii. 42. 44, 45. 49. His as- 
sassination, 45. 

IV., deserts the Protestant cause, 

i. 552. Conference before at Fontaine- 
bleau, 553. Rebellion of League 
against, ii. 42. Reconciled to the 
Romish church, 298. 308. Assassina- 
tion of, 518. Poets in the reign of, 

iii. 20. 

Henrietta, duchess of Orleans, sudden 
death of, iii. 293. 

Rlaria, Queen, iii. 120. 293. 

Henry, Dr., History by, i. 3. n. 6. 
Henry IV. of England, ii. 40. 

VL, reign 'of, .i. 212. 432. 

VII. of 'England, reign of, i. 

254. 306. 431. ‘ 

VIII., i. 274. 327. 357. 431.' 

443. 452. 558. ii. 43. 534. 

I 


Ilcrbclot, d', / Bibliothequc Orientalc ’ 
of, iii. .59. 

Ilcrbcray, translations of, i. 302. 

Herbert of Cherbury, Lord, his 
* Henry VIIL,’ iii. 229. ‘ Dc religionc 
Gentilium,’ ii. 364 . 385.' ‘He veri- 
tatc,' 364. 381. Axioms, 381. Con- 
ditions of truth, 382. Instinctive 
truths, 383. Intern.al perceptions, 381. 
Notions of natural religion, ib. Gas- 
sendi’s remarks on Herbert, 386. 

, George, his ‘ Country Parson,’ 

a pleasing book, ii. 362. 

, Sir Ilcnrv, master of the revels, 

iii. 78. 

, William, Earl of Pembroke 

(.Shaksiiearc’s Sonnets dedicated to 
lilr. W. II.), iii, 38, n. 40. His 
poems, 44. 

Herbert’s Catalogue, quoted, i. 513, 

Herder, the ‘ Zerstreiitc Blatter’ of i. 

10, 290. n! ii. 516. 

Ilcrmolaus Barhams, celebrity of, i. 

220 . 

Hernando, d’Ovicdo, Natural History 
by, ii. 237. 252. 

Herrera, Siianish poems of, ii. 104. 

Herrick, Robert, poems of, iii. 43. 45. 

Ilcrschel, Sir .lohn, remarks by, ii. 
44 1 . n. 410. n. 

Hersent, or Optatns G.nllus, in defence 
of the Gallican liberties, ii. 306. 

Heywood, his pl.ay ‘ The Roy.al King 
and Loyal Subject,’ iii. 103. Account 
of his dramas, ii, 175, iii. 120. 

Higdcn, Ranulph, Chester mysteries by, 
i'. 211. 

Hincmar, Bishop, letter of, 1. 88. 

Hippocrates, Aphorisms of; Arabic ver- 
sion on linen paper, a. n. 1100, i. 54. 
His S3'stcm of medicine, by whom re- 
stored, 453. , 

Historians, Ecclesiastical, i. 562. 

Historical and Critical Dictionary of 
Bayle, iii. 539. 

‘ Historic of Grande Amour,’ by Stephen 
Hawes, i. 304, 305. 

History, ii.'401. 518. iii. 594. Writers 
of, i. 463. ii. 256. iii. 226. 229. Clas- 
sic, ii. 34. 

Hobbes, Thomas, his philosophy and 
writings, ii. 509. iii. 277. 281. 304. 
.307. 391. 397. 408. 419. Summary 
of his works on metaphysical philo- 
sophj', ii. 461 — 492. (See his topics 
stated separately in Index,) ‘ Dc Civc ’ 
b}’, ii. 461. iii. 123. ‘ Leviadian’ bv, 

11. 462. 473. 509. 539. '‘Political 
works of, 528 — 540. His objections to 
the ‘Meditations’ of Descartes, 441. 
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445. Style of, and IbeEnglisljwiiters 
after tbc Restoration, 543 
Hocclerc, English pod, i 420, 421. 
Ilody, error of, i 94 n. 

HofTmanswaldau German poet, iii 461 
Holbein, amusing designs oJ> i. 287 
Holmsheds Chronicle, i 441 n 
Holland, Lord, ii 102 1S7, 138 160 
Ui 18 

, literature, philosophy, and 

poetry of the Dutch authors, i 504 
523 11 280 111.24 51 243 Poll 
deal state 383 428 
Homer, comparison of Virgil with, ii 
210 Of Ariosto with, i 298, 299 
t 302 n 101 Of MiUon with, lu 
Wes 465 Of Tasso with, 11 95 101. 
Translations of, 11 131 in 123 247 
(Sec also i 188 ) Of Racine with, 
111 , 491 545 With Fenclon S59 
Hooft, Peter, the Dutch poet, iit 26 
Hoohe, Dr , lu 566 Hu Micrograpliia, 
570 580 585 

Hooker, ‘ Ecelesiasticil Polity * of. i 
515 II 23—25 Scealsoi 512 515 
554 u 43 193 331 503 534 ill 
434 438 543 

Horace, emendation of the teit by 
Xambinus, 1 480 The edition of, 
Crur]uius, styled the Scholiast, 482 
Dacier s, iii 247 Odes of, t S3 ti 
103 iiL lO Imitators of, 10 13 
Horros, scientific discorories of, lu 1 94 
‘ Horaces Les, tragedy of hy Corneille, 
iiu 71 

Hoscbius, Sidonius, works of, iii 51 
Hospital, Pe 1 , Latin poems of, it 1 45 
Hottinger, ‘ Bibliotheca Onentalu’ of, 
m 590 

Hottoman, Francis, the ‘ Franco Gallia’ 
of. II .35 .37 His ‘ Anti Tctboni. 
anus,’ 74. On Cujacius, 70 
Houssaye, Amelot de la, ui. 427 I 

Howard, Sir Robert, his Observations | 
on Pryden, and the poets reply, in. 
546 

Hon ell, James, his ‘ Dodonas Grove,* in. 

168 428 ■' i 

Howes, the historian, in 78 , 

Hroswitha, Abbess, poems of, i 10 
Hudibras, lu 9 462 | 

Hudsons Thucydides, 111 251 
Huet, bishop of Avranches, his ‘ Do- I 
monstratio Evangelica,’ m 287 An- ' 
tagomst of Scaliger, ii 296 ui. 163 I 
Remarks of, i 457 in 245 The , 
Index to the Pelphin Classics dc 
signed by,247 fits <Censura Pfnlo- : 
sophio: Cantesiaofe, 319 
Hughes works of, ii 174 


Huguenots, conversion of tlie, i 552 
Human nature, on, ji 461 et seq iii 
284 — 285 ' 

Humbert, Cardinal, controversy by, i. 
89 

Home, David, Essays of, 11 437. n x 
Humus, William, poems of, ii 120 ' 

Hunter, observations or, iil 30i 
— — hir , researches on Sliakspearc 
by, 11 176 n 

Hurd, Bishop, bis remarks on Shak- 
speare, in 94 On Euripides, 491. 
On Mohere, 499 
Huss.'John, 11 65 

uteheson sphilosophicat works, in 397 
utten, Ulric von, the ‘ Epistolie oh- 
seuronim virorum,’ i 289 297 
HuKon, Dr , quotations from, i 448 
Huttons Mathematical Dictionary, ii 
219 225 

Huygens, mathematician, in 564 
Hyde, ‘ Rcligtonis Persarum Histoiia* 
of 111. 591 

Hydraulics science of, explained by 
Galileo, 111 200 

Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, ii 233 
lOf Galileo, 111 199 

Hymns, German, i. 416 uu 24 Of 
Luthemu chbrch, i 364 

Icon Bnsilice author of the, lu 151 
IcthVology of Rondolct, Salvianf, Ray, 
and others, ii 238 

Ideav^the association of, in S30 350 
Universal, SSI Gassendi® theory of 
309 — .311 Ofreflection, II 412 414 
416 416 465 Abstract, 439 True 
and false, of Descartes, 440 Origin 
ofi465 Of sensation, 468 Simple 
and complex, 474 Innate, 475 486 
Jldola-andAllaiies- ii 4D8 421 n 492 
HI 569. 

Ignorance and Prejudice, on, by Hobbes, 
II. 486 

lilyricus, Flacius, the ecclesiastical his- 
torian, 1 562 

Imagination, the Theory of, ii 443 
464 Tram ol, 465 
Independents, the, toleration claimed by, 
u 344 

India, Portuguese setticmeirts in, u 252 

, History of, by Acosta, ii. 253 m 

207^ 

Infidelity, progress of, u 362 
Infimtcs tlieorj of, n 438 Infinity, 
HobbM against, 466 
Inghirami, on Etruscan Antiquities, ii 
*•292 

•^ngulfus Ins History, i 27 ^ 

Innocent X , iii 271 
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Innocent XI., dispute of, with Louis 
. XIV„ iii. 259. 

XII., treaty of, ill. 260.| 

Inquisition, the, i. '532. ii. 8. Bibles 
and numerous books burnt by, 266. 
Inscriptions, ancient, the memorials of 
the learning of antiquity, i. 320. ii. 

260. 290. iii. 255. 

Insects, General History of, iii. 575. 
Insulis, Gualterus de, Latin poetry of, 

i. 72. 

Iphigenie of Racine, iii. 491. 

Ira?neus, character of his works, ii. 323. 
Ireland, History of, i. 5. Monasteries' 
of, i5. 

Irnerius, labours of, i. 59, 60. 

Iscanus, Joseph, leonine rhymes of, i. 
72. 

Isidore of Seville, i. 3, 4. ii. 503. 

Italy, Greek learning in, i. 82. 86. 188. 
Academics of, 195. 220. 464. ii. 

261. iii. 129. 233, 234. Universities 
in, ii. 202. 257. 369. Latin poetry 
of modern Italy and of Europe, i. 425. 

ii. 202. iii. 50. (See Latin.) The 
Tuscan dialect, i. 441 . 466. ii. 93. iii. 
129. 529, Superior' taste in, i, 314. 

iii. 449. Its decline, i. 443, Criticism, 
&c.,441, ii. 88..198. Eminentscholars, 
322. (Sec the authors, nominatlm, 
in Index.) Poetry and poets of, 158. 
193, 225. ii. 83—102. iii. 1. 449. 467. 
Character of poetry, i. 407., &c. Son- 
nets, splendid and also tedious, 408, 
(See Sonnets.) Prose .authors, 159, 
ii, 189. (Sec them, 7iominattm,) Let- 
ter writers, 189. 264. Contrast of Ita- 
lian and Latin, i. 437. Modern 
Latinists, their style, 500. ii. 284. 
Tragedy, i. 427. ii. 149. iii. 57. Co- 
medy, i. 426. ii. 150, The opera 
and melodr.imc, 152. Novclle and 
works of fiction, 211. iii. 121. He- 
terodoxy of certain authors until per- 
secutions against the Reformation, 

i. 357, "Writers on mor.als in, ii. 31. 

Jackson, the English commentator, ii. 
357. 

James I., literature and philosophy in the 
reign of, i. 516. ii. 29. 46. 121. 145. 
Ilis ‘ Apology for the Oath of Allegi- 
ance,’ 299. Principles of government 
in the reign of, 521. Ills encourage- 
ment of the stage, 78, 79. The Ana- 
baptists punished by, i. 549. The 
Billie translated into English by, ii. 
365. 

Jamc.son, Mrs., her Essay on the Fe- 
male Characters of Shakspcarc, iii. 94, 


Jamyn, Amadis, the poet, ii. 116. 
Jansenism, rise of) ii. 334. 

Jansenists, the, and Port Royal gram- 
marians, i. 488. iii. 246. Their con- 
. troversy with Rome, 269. 271. Writ- 
ings of Arnauld, 272. Persecutions 
of the, ib. Their casuistry opposed 
to that of the Jesuits, ii. 495. Their 
polite literature, iii. 520. 

Jansenius, bishop of Tpres, i. 544. His 
‘ Augustinus,’ ii. 334. iii. 269. Its 
condemnation, 272. 

Jarchi’s Commentary on the Pentateuch, 
i. 188. 

Jauregui, his translation of the Aminta 
. of Tasso, ii. 106. n. 

Jenkinson, Anthony, his travels in Rus- 
sia and Persia, ii. 253, 

Jens, Zachary, iii. 202. 

Jerusalem of Tasso, ii, 95. 

Jessamine introduced into Europe, iii. 

2.38. _ 

Jesuits, bull of Paul HI, estalilishing 
their order, i. 362, Their' unpopu- 
larity, ii. 305. Their casuistical writ- 
ings, 498 — 500. iii. 380. Colleges, 
and scholastic establishments of the, 

i. 495. 533, 534. Their learning, 496. 
Latin poetry of, iii. 480. 489. Their 
influence, i. 534. 561. ii, 519, Satire 
upon the, iii. 166. Their corruption 
of morality, 499. Their missionaries 
in China, ii. 253, iii. 225. Their 
colleges in France, 245. Seminary at 
Rome, i. 534. Writings of Molina 
and Lessius, 545. iii. 270. Sec also 

ii. 518. iii. 271. 520. 

Jewell’s ‘ Apology,’ i. 553. ‘ Defence 

of the Apology,’ 516, Lectures in 
rhetoric at Oxford by, 509. n, 

Jews, their theory of natural law, i. 1 98, 
ii. 507. The Cabbala, i. 200, 291. 
Cabbalistic and Rabbinical authors, 

ii. 379. Invention of Hebrew vowel 
points, iii. 222. Their history, i. 199. 
Their laws, iii. 590. 

Joan, Pope, Apotheosis of, i, 214. 

Jobert, his ‘ La Science des Mcdailles,’ 

iii. 256. 

Jodelle, dramatist and poet, ii. 117. 
Tragedies by, 162. Comedies of, 
163. 

Johannes Secundus, i, 425. 

John Malpaghino, or John of Ravenna, 
i. 80. 

II., King of Castile, favours learn- 
ing, i. 21 , 

XXL, Pope, logic of, i, 17. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, his Lives of the 
Poets, iii. 462. 468. n. 470.472.474. 
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VG The Silent Moman, 97 Ihi*- 
toral drama of the • Sad Shq)hcfd,*43 
4G 98 This drama the nearest ap* 
preach to the poetry of Shalrpearc, 
99 Ills ' DiscoTcncs made upon 
Jlcn and ‘Matter,' 153 English 
Crammarb^, 5-17 
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Judd, ijeo Latin translation of the 
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Julian Period, inrcntion of the cycle of 
the, by Scaligcr, 1 . 525 il 295 
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land of Julia,’ I3<>, IG3 
Jungius, Ills ‘ Isagogc Phytoscopica,’ iiu 
57C 

Junius, Francis, rcrsion cf Scriplun. by, 
1 507 lu 240 

JAUiUvUtf .sif Av ,55!? 

Jurieu, polemical writer, III S89 n 559 
Jurisprudence, the Cirtl Law, i 18 58 
iL 540 iiL 422 445 The golden 
age of, IL 70 72 75 Opponents of 
the Roman law, 73 Sec Law 
Justinian Code and Pandects, l 59 
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Kaimes, Lord, his commentary on Shak, 
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covery, 445 n IL 222 
Kcmpis, Thomas a, treatise by, * Dc Imi- 
tatione ChnstJ,’ i 134 Controrersy 
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Knollcs. 1 IS grammar, u 512 History 
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Knott, the Jesuit, argument of, it 324 
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Koran, the, by Paginat, i 4CI ii 250 
' By Maraeei, a fine edition ot, 591 
Kyd, tragedies and poems of, it 174 
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La Bruyirc Caraettres dc, iii 409 
La Cron du Maine, ii 209 295 
Crore, , njricwrr, ill 538 
La Farcttc, Countess de, her novels, itu 
553 

La 1 ontaine. Fables of, iii 455, 459 n 
La Forge of Saumur m 317 
La I osse, bis tragedy of Manlius, lu. 
497 

La llarpe, criticisms of, 11 117. lu 191. 
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IIU 142 ■" 
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courses of, it 48 213 n 
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Labbe, Philip, ii 279 355 
Lacepede, , Zoology of, ii 238 
Ltetus, I’oinponiua, i 203 
Z-alemandit, ‘DecisioncsPhilosophieip * 
of, II 310 

Ijiinb Ctiarics, * Specimens of Early 
English Poets’ll 170 n 
Lambert of AschalRnburg i C7 
Lambeth Articlcsof MTiifgift, ii 330 
Lambiniis, hts Horace, u 480 Ilis Ci- 
cero, 481. 

Lami, * Rhetoric or Art of Speaking’ 
of, IIU 527 

Ijmcdot, outhor of the Fort Rdyal 
Greek Grammar, I 4S7 iii 245 272 
Ills French Grammar, 52G 
Lancilotti, Iiis < L hoggidi, or To Day,’ 
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Landino, critic, i. 17G. 

Lanfranc, Archb., and bis schools, i. IS. 
67. 69. Knowledge of Greek by, 92. 

Lahgius, Kddolpb, i. 179, I’SOi 

Language, bn the Origin of, ii. 467. On 
unmeaning, by Hobbes, 485. Eftect 
of ignorance of, and prejudice, 486. 
Origin of the French, Spanish, and 
Italian, i. 19. Works on the French, 
iii. 137, 138, 1S9, 140. 142. High 
refinement of the French, 519. Mo- 

• dern, when rendered fit for poetry,- 
i. 125. Anglo-Saxon, the foundation 
of the English, 42. Spanish dialects, 
411. Oriental literature, iii. 220. cl 
scq. On ancient and modern, 528. 
English prose of Dryden, Cowley, 
and others, 543 — 552. See Greek, 
Latin, &c. in this Index. 

Languet, Hubert, ‘ Vindicim contra ty- 
rannos’ usually ascribed to, ii. 35. 37. 
Republican notions of, 42. Theories 
of, repudiated, 518. 

Larivey, French comedies by, ii. 164. 

Larroque, M., ‘ Avis aux llcfugiez’ at- 
tributed to, iii. 440. ; 

Lascaris, Constantine, i. 146. His Greek 
Grammar, 166. 

— — , John, Greek Gmmmar of, i. 

262. n. 

Latimer, Sermons by, i. 368. 

Latin poetry of the dark ages universally 
jejune, i. 10. Low Latin unfit to ex- 
press any popular sentiment, 21. The 
Ciceronian style, 317. Modern Latin 
poets, 423. ii. 202. Of Italy, iii. 480. 
Of France, ii. 145. iii. 41. 481. Of 
"England, ii. 483. iii. 54. Of Scot- 
land, 53. Editions of classics, i. 167. 
226. 472. 513. ii. 279. iii. 244. 246. 
Its vulgar dialect, styled quoiidianus, 
pedestris, and usualis, i. 20. Clergy 
preached in, 22. Comparison of cul- 
tivation of, on the Continent and in 
England, 516. Latin style in the 
fifteenth century, 82. In the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, 437. 
493. ii. 143. iii. 245. 480. Decline 
of classic learning, i. 493. 503. In 
Germany, iii. 244. Latinity of the 
seventeenth century, ii. 283 — 290. 
Predilection of modern authors for the 
language, 283. iVIethods of learning, 
by Locke, iii. 415. Latin , metres 
imitated in the modern languages, .ii. 
94. 118. 129. Restrictions on the 
press, a cause of the use of Latin by 
men of letters, 268. , Latin com- 
pared with French - and Italian, iii. 
528. Various remarks on learning. 


.and the study of the classics. See 
Learning. 

Latlni Brurietto, philosophical treatise 
of, i. 35. 

Latiiius Latinius, his classical eminence, 
j. 503. 

Latitiidinarians, tenets of the, ii. 327. 
iii. 275. 

Laud, Archbishop, ii. 30S. 325. 327. 
342. His addition to the Bodleian 
Library, iii. 231. 

Launoy, treatise by, i. 7. 

Laura of Petrarch, real existence of dis- 
puted, ii. 203. 

Laurcntlan Library' purchased, i. 467. 

Law, early MSS. books of, on parcli- 
ment, i.57. Legal studies facilitated, 
58. Unwritten feudal customs reduced 
into treatises, ib. Homan and civil, 
handed down in perpetual succession 
of.'iges, i5. Codes of Theodosius and 
Justinian h.avc always been in force, il>. 
Study of Civil, 1*4. iii. 422. 446. 
not countenanced in France, ii. 75. 
Of Nations, 76. 78. iii. 420._ 423. 
447. Writers on Roman Jurisiiru- 
dcncc, 445. The ‘ Corpus Juris 
Civilis,’ 446. On Public Law by 
Victoria, 44. ii. 78. Theory of natural 
law of Hooker, 25. Of Grotius, 544. 
Opponents of the Roman law, 73. 
Writers on jurisprudence, 70—75. 
Canon law, the, 76. 

Lawrence, regius professor of Greek, 
i. 508. 

Layamon, peculiarities in the works of, 
i. 43. 

Lazarillo de Tormes, by Mendoza, ii. 
214. 

Lc Boeuf, researches of, i. 19. 

Lc Clcrc, John, criticisms of, iii. 247. 
270. 298. His commentary on the 
Old Testament and Bibliothequo 
Universelle, &c. 274. Support of 
Cudworth by, 305. Settles at Am- 
sterdam, 538. His ‘ Parrhasian.a,’ 
542. On the Duties of Ecclesiastical 
Historians, i. 563. Defence of Gro- 
tius by, ii. 332. Critique du Pere 
Simon by, 281. His influence over 
Protestant Europe, 439. 

Le Grand, works of, iii. 317. 

Le Long, Polyglott of, iii. 590. 

Le Maistre, forensic speeches of, iii. 143, 
144. 292. 

Le Sage, Gil Bias of, ii. 214. iii. 160. 

Le Tourneur, dramatist, iii. 123. 

League, Catholic tenets of the, ii.' 42 — 
45. Satire Menippee, upon the, 
193. 
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iii. 575. On Botany, 582. On Geo- 
logy, 585. ' 

Literature of Europe, ■want of taste in tlic 
tenth and succeeding centuries, i. 9. 
Modern languages, 1 9. ct passim. Pro- 
gress of philology, ■471. Latin and 
Greek studies, 472. 493. 505. ii. 27. 
The seventeenth century of, in Italy 
' 'and in France, ii. 987. iii. 519. Of 
Germany, i. 11. ii. 177. 22G. 41.5. 
474. 493. iii. 50. 232. 244. History 
of English literature, i. 42. 516. 'iii. 
27. 77. 144. 166. 248. Of Holland, 

ii. 25. 51. 242. &e. Ancient litcr,-!- 
ture, in the seventeenth centurj-, iii. 
242. Its salutary influence on the 
public taste considerable under Eliza- 
beth, ii. 267. 494. Checked under 
the prohibition of books and presses, 
267. Early reviews and their editors, 
537—541. 

(see names or i.earned jien through- 
out THIS INDEX.) 

Liturgy, Anglican, by Wliitakcr, ii. 510. 
Livy, his History, i. 520. Commentary 
on, 521. 

Lobel, the ‘ Stirpium adversaria ’ of, ii. 
242. 

Lobeyra, Vasco de, his ‘ Amadis do Gaul,’ 
i. 130. 302.- ill. 157. 159. 435. 

Loci Communes, or theological systems, 

i. 357. 560. 

Tlieologici, i. 560. 

Locke, John, his philosophy, ii. 447. 

iii. 281. 339. His ‘ Letter on Tolera- 
tion,’ 291. n. He did not borrow 
from Gassendi, 314, n. His origin- 
ality and', love of truth,' 373. His 
‘ Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing,’ ii. 450. 491. iii. 314. 362. et seq. 
His ‘ Conduct of the Understanding,’ 

377. 411. Merits of his ‘ Treatise on 

Education,’ 410. Its defects, 411. 
‘ On Government,’ 430 — 437. Ob- 
servations thereon, 438. ‘ On the 

Coin,’ 442. His exile, 439. Observa- 
tions on his style, 549. 

Lockhart, Mr., Spanish Ballads of, ii. 
112.n. 

Lodbrog, Regner, song of, i. 10, 

Lodge, poems by, ii.,,125, 174. 
Logarithms, invention of by Napier, iii, 
171. 

Logic of Cassiodorus, i. 3. n. The Pa- 
risian school of,-i. 14. Treatises on, 

ii. 371. The Aristotelian method,' 17. 

378. iii. 301. Of Descartes, ii. 437. 
454. Of Gassendi, iii. 309 — 313. 
319. Of Hobbes, ii. 489. Of Jean 
Silvain Regis, iii. 317. The Port 


■ Royal ‘ Art de Penser,’ 303. SI 8. 320. 
322. 375. Of Locke, 365. ct scq. 
Aconcio’s methods of, ii. 17. Of 
Ramus, i. 381, 382. ii, 20. 368, Of 
Bacon, 400, 420. Of Wallis, iii. 302. 
Of Wilson, ii. 209. 

Logos, the Trinitarian controversy, iii. 
279. 

Lohenstcin, imitator of Ovid, iii. 461. 

Lombard, j?eter. Theology of, i, 13. ^ 

London, publishers of literary works in, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, i. 512 — 
515. The press prohibited excepting 
only in London, 0.xford, and Cam- 
bridge, ii. 267. 

Longinus, translation by Boilcau of, iii. 
535. 

Longolius, Latin scholar, i. 318. ii. 289, 

Longomontanus, scientific writings of, 
ii. 228. 

Lord’s Prayer, the, in twtnty-two lan- 
guages, ii. 251. 

Lorenzo, Latin poetry of, i. 1 92. 

of Florence, library of, i. 172. 

Liberality of, 188. 

I.othaire, school under, i. 7. 

Lotichius, German poet in Latin, ii. 143. 

Louis of Germany, oath of, i. 23. 

the Debonnair, i, 7. 

ni., victory of, i. 10. 

XII., high refinement of French 

language in the reign of, iii. 519. 

XIII., nobility of his court highly 

polished, iii, 20. 

XIV., iii. 245. 288, His dispute 

with Innocent XL, 259. His reign, 
427. 483, Poets and literati of his 
.age, ii. 510. iii. 67. 456. 481. 521, 
522. 525. Edict of Nantes revoked 
by, 263. 288. 

Louvain, Bible of, revised by command 
of Charles V,, i. 375. 

Love, the theme of ancient minstrels, 
i. 36. 

Lovelace, poetry of, iii. 45. 462. 

Lower, chirurgical researches of, iii. 586, 
587. 

Loyola, Ignatius, followers of, i. 322. 
Founder of the order of Jesuits, 362. 
533. ii. 498. 

Lucan, Pharsalia of, i. 173. iii. 461.- 
463. 531. 

Lucian, true history of, iii. 553. 555. 

Ludolf’s account of Abyssinia, iii. 591. 

Lulli, the musical composer, iii. 507. 

Lully, Raymond, his new method of 
reasoning, i. 309, 310. Extolled by 
Bruno, ii. 13. 

Luther, Martin, his thesis as to Indul- 
gences and Purgatory, i. 291. Po- 
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pulanty of, 5202 Account of his 
dangerous tcne^s, 205 Esplanation 
of his doctrines, 29G 556. ji OOO 
His writings, l 205 n 560 Satires 
OD, 432 Antinomian cxtrsvaginces 
of, SA4 His controrersy iPith Eras, 
nius, 350 Their mcrcasing dislike, 
352 Lift of, 404 Ills preaching, 
35S Confession of Augsburg, I 346 
527 Ills character, 864 Not in- 
tolerant, 349. Ills hymns, 364 IIis 
cnticaIoptnions,iii 221 n Lutheran 
principles of the Italian writer^ i 
357 Of the Spaniards, 362 Of the 
Germans, iii 266 

hxithcran hymns, i 364 Churches, ti 
330 362 Intolerance of them, 309 
Lutherans, sacred criticism of, 355 
Lutnn of Boilcau iii 457 
Lycophron, Cassandra of, iii 18 
Lycosthones, Conrad, ii 264 
Lydgate, his poems, I 122 806 421. 
Lydiat, Chronology of, ii 294 
Lyon, Jlr , the founder of Harrow 
school, 1 511 
Lyons, the press at, i S20 
Lyndsay, David, merit of his poems, i 
416 417 

Lyrio poetry, ii 91 n tii 9 45$ 
Lysias, Athenian orator, i 512 

Sfaani, Lady, an Assyrian Clmitian, 
Travels and Adventures of, in. 227 
Mahillon, i 55 

Jf-tearius, Greek lexicon compiled hy, 
1 89 n 

Macaronic poetry, invention of, ii 94 
M'Crie, Dr , History of the Ucfunnation 
by, j 172 359 ii 360 n 
M‘CuUock, hlr, observations of, in 
441 n 

Machiaiel, Nicolas, his writings in po. 
fiticaf phifosopfiy pubfisficif posthu 
loously, i 395 His treatise of the 
Prince, ii 33 He was secretory of 
government at Florence i 395 He 
sought the patronage of Julian dc’ 
Medici i5 Probable influences that 
govcrnoil him 396 Ills rootne^ 

Ills maxims not so immoral as has 
been alleged, i6 Some of them pe- 
rilous to society, 397 Palliation of 
the doctrines in liis ‘ Prince,’ 398 
Type of his Prince, ii 206 His 
Discourses on Jnvy, h 398 Leading 
principles of 399 Permanence, the 
object of his system of government, 
jb Influence of bis writings, 400 
His History of Florence, its luminous 
development, 401 His dramas, 956 
His ‘ JVIandragola,’ and ‘ Chlia,’ co 
VOL in 


medics, 426 ii 186 His ‘Belpliegor,* 
1 435 .Ills History, 463 Compart- 
80 Q of Bodin s * Republic’ with, ii 68. 
Of Bacon with, 300 His taste and 
diction, 189 268 The ‘ Golden’Ass’ 
from Apulciut translated by, 189 
Macintosh, Sir James, quoted, ii 586' 
III 399 

Itrackcnzie, Sir George, Essays of,ui 549 
Aloddcn, Sir Frederic, on tlie orthogra* 
phy of Slnkspcrc, 11 175 n •" 
Aladness, Hobbes on, ii 484 
MTStlin, the malhcmatJCian, 11 227., 
MafTii, History of India by, ii 253 
Magalotti, letters of, iii 510 
Alogdcburgh, siege of, poem on, II 144 

■ , ecnturiators of, 1 562 564 

Magdelcnct, 1 rcnch lyric poet, iii 50 n 
Afagellan, circumnavigator, i 462 lu 
253 

Magic, writers on, ii 379 
Maggt, poems of, ii: 453 
Magnen, theories of, ji 378 
Magnetism, mcdicft], 111 219 
' — ' — tcrrestnal, ii 233, CS4 
Maintenon, Madame de, in 498 
Mairct, dramatic author, ui 68 His 
‘ Sophonisbe, 73 

Maittdirc, htt life orilcnry Stephens, i 
482 n- On Scapula, 486 
Malaga, collegiate institution at, i 16.. 
MalaU, John, Chronicle of, iit 251 
hlaldonat, his Commentary on the Esan- 
gtlists, 1 562 

Malebranche, ii 435 His ‘ Ttaitc de 
la Nature ct la Grace,’ in 272 317 
‘ Ixittres du ptre INIalcbranche,’ 27S 
Ills ‘ Recherche dc la V6ntC,’ 322 — 

337 His style 323 His character, 

338 Compared with Pascal, 339 
Malcrbi, the Venetian, translation of the 

Bible by, 1 169 

5ra((icr&e,aporisfi(.a' onrf accurate French 
versifier, m 19 His gallantry to- 
wirds Alary de Aledicis, 20 
Mallcville, French poet, iii 21 
Mallory s ' La hlortc d Arthur, ii 218 
Malmesbury, Williatnof, history hy, i 72 
Malones Shakspcarc, ii 177 n 179 
111 94 544 ' 

Malpighi, botanical works of, tii 560 
582 

‘ Mambnano,’ poem of Francesco Bello, 

1 225 

Man, natural history of, iii ”09 His 
sUte, u 401 529 in 285. 286 390 
His soul," n 442 445 ui 310 312 
S71 ‘■(SMT’hilosophy ) Human na- 
ture of, 285 teg Jletaphysical 
inquiry regarding, u 5 in 279 (See 
names of metaphysicians in Index ) 
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Mancini, Hortcnse, Duchess of Maza- 
rin, iii. 324. 

Mandevillo, Sir John, the Travels of^ i. 

/ 260. 

Manfrcdi, the ‘ Semiramis’ of, ii. 149. 
Manley, Mrs., statements of examined, 
iii. 563. n. 

Manners, Hohbes on, ii. 485. 

Mantuan, Baptists, Latin poet, i. 221. 
Manuscripts, wilful destruction of, i. 
507. At Leyden, iii. 225. In the 
Bodleian library, ib. Chinese MSS. ib. 

, 'Sec also i. 172. 

Manutius, Aldus, i. 219. 503. (See 
Aldus.) 

, the younger, i. 215. Library 

of, ii. 260. 

, Paulus, [Paolo hlanuzio,] 

works of this eminent scholar, i. 3)7. 
327.480.499. 517. ii. 190. 503. 
Manzolli, his Zodiacus Vita:, i. 359. 

, Vegius, the oontinuator of the 

iEneid, i. 191. ii. 202. 289. 

, the Jesuit, History of India 

by, i. 501 . 

Blaps, geographical, a criterion of pro- 
gress in the science, iii. 227. Early 
charts, i. 186. 462. n. ii. 252 — 255. 
iii. 592. 

Maracci, professor, a fine edition of the 
- Koran by, iii. 591. 

Marana, John Paul, author of the ‘ Turk- 
ish Spy,’ iii. 560. 562. 

Maranta on medicinal plants, ii. 240. 
Marbles, sculptures, and bronzes, ii. 260. 

The Arundelian marbles, 291. 
Marburg university, i. 332. 

Marcgraf, his Natural History of Brazil, 
iii. 207. 

Marco Polo, Travels of, i. 260. 461. ii. 
252. 

Marculfus; grammatical rules of, i. 21. 
Mariana, ‘ de Rege,’ ii. 45. 51 8. His- . 

tory of Spain by, 257. 259. n. 

Marini, Giovanni Battista, bad taste of 
his school, iii. 5. 31. 33. SO. 449. 
46 1 . 466. His ‘ Adone,’ iii. 5. Story 
of Psyche, 7. 

Marlianus on the Topography of ancient 
Rome, i. 320. 517. His ‘Fasti con- 
sulares,’ 321 . ' 

’ Marlowe, plays of, iii, 77. Song by, ii. 

1 26. His ‘ Hero and Leander ’ from 
Musebus, 130 ‘ Tamburlaine,’ 170. 

‘ J ew of Miilta,’ tb. ‘ Mephistoplieles,’ 
171. ‘Edward II.’ f 6. 

Marmocchini’s translation of the Scrip- 
tures, i. 374. 

Marot, Element, simplicity of his style, 
or naivete, i. 414. iii. 21. 445. 
Marracci’s Koran, iii. 591 . 


Marriage, Grotius on, ii. .552. 

Mans, the planet, eccentricity of, iii. 
185. 

Marsham, Sir John, his ‘ Canon chro- 
nicus /Egyptincus,’ iii, 257. 

IMar.ston, satires by, ii, 219. Dramatic 
works of, iii. 1 22. 

Miirtial d’ Auvergne, his ‘ Vigiles do la 
Mort de Charles VII.,’ i. 207. 

lilartiany on Chronology, iii. 257. 

Martyr, Peter, cjiistlcs of, on the dis- 
covery of Aineric.a, i, 31 1. 

, zoology of, ii. 236, 237. n. 

Marullus, Latin poems of, i, 221. ii, 

202 . 

Marvell, Andrew, satires of, iii, 474. 
478. 

IMary I. of England, her reign unfavour- 
able to learning, i, 507. ii. 39. 193. 

Mar}', Queen of Scots, ii. 39, 114. 

Mascaron, the French divine, iii. 291. 

Itl.asius, the learned Ilcbrai.st, ii, 249. n. 

Massa of Venice, anatomist, i, 456. 

Massinger, Philip, bis ‘ Virgin Martyr,’ 
iii. 114. Gencr.al nature of his dramas, 
tb. His delineations of character, 
115. His subjects, 116. Beauty of 
his stylo, ib. His comic powers, 117. 
His tragedies, ib. His othcr^ plays, 
118. His character of Sir Giles 
Overreach, 115. 118, Critique on, 
119.501. 

Materia Mcdica, on, ii. 240. 245. 

Mathematical and Physical Scicnce.s,thc, 
i. 112. 154. 215. 445. ii. 219—225. 
Mathematical propositions, iii. 170. 
De Augmentis Scientiarum of Lord 
Bacon, ii, 391. 426. Mathematics of 
Descartes, 459. Mathematicians, iii. 
565. 

Mathias, edition of Gray by, i. 31, n. 

Matthew Paris, History of, i. 210. 

Matthews’s Bible of 1537, i. 373. 

Matthia:, Preface to his Greek Gram- 
mar, i, 488. n. 

Matthioli, his botanic.nl ‘ Commentaries 
on Dioscoridcs,’ i. 458. 

Maurice, Elector of Saxony, deserts the 
Protestant confederacy, i. 543. 

Maurolycus, geometrician. Optics by, ii. , 
230. 

Maximilian, Emperor, patronises learn- 
ing, i. 284. 

Maxims of Rochefoucault, iii. 161. 407. 
409. 

May, supplement to Lucan by, iii. 54. 
History of the Parliament by, 151. 

Maynard, elegance of his French poetry, 
iii. 21. 

_ Mayow, Essays of, iii. 571 . On Respira- 
tion, 588. 
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Slazann, Cardinal, attempts to establish 
an Italian Opera at Pans, 111 507 
Slazarm Bible, the, 1 150 Its beauty 
and scarcity, J5J 

Mazuchius the (lomanbookseller, t.S21 
Mazzom his treatise 'de tnplici Vita,* 11 
31 206 

Jlechanics, laws of discovered by Ga- 
lileo, 111 ISl Of Descartes, J97 
Writers on u. 230 
MecLerlm, German poet, ai 23 
IVIedals, authors on, 1 5^3 iiL 255 Col 
lections of gems and, u 260 
Wede on the Apocalypse, ii 357 
I^Iedic], Cosmo de , a patron of learning 
and the arts, 1 146 147 ii 206 Ilis 
rule arbitrary and "Jealous, 262 265 
Death of, I 158 

, Lorenzo de’, 1 158 172 188 193. 

195 Character of, 173 Villa of, 174. 
Botanical gardens established by 457 

, Houscof,u 153 240 Expulsion 

of the, from Florence m 1494 , 1 220 
I^Iedieine revival of therapeutical science, 

I 451 Ihe Greeks the best teachers 
of 452 Anatomy and medicine, it 
245 — 251 Progress towards accurate 
investigation 247 Valves of the veins 
discovered, iii 212 Fbe circulation 
of the blood, 586 Transfusion of 
tbc Mood, S87 Novel Medical (ben- 
ties 588 Innovations in, 1 453 

Medicis, Mane de marriage of, ii 153 
’Aleditations* of Descartes, 11 434 tt 
teq Objections by Hobbes Arnaud 
Gassendi, and four others on the, 441 
Megiser, forty languages of 11 251 
Mehus, on the Florentine literati, 1 80 
His life of Fraxersari, 1 92 
Meigret, Louis the Orthography of, 1 
449 

Meiners, Comparison of the Middle Ages 
by, 1 3 8 13 n 79 80 n Hts bfe 
of Ulric von Mutten, 289 
Meistcr singers of Germany, in 22 
Alela Pomponius, Geography by, 1 221 
Mclanchthon, ^thc Reformer, i 545 

II 358 Early studies of 1 253 A 
promoter of learning, 1 831 11 870 
Countenances Aristotle,! H79 Guide 
to the composition of Sermons by, ii, 
358 Ills advice to Luther, 345 n 
His ' Loci Communes ’ 295 n. S50 
367 560 Character of that worV, 1 
356 n Translation of 357 Style of 
his works 493 His tenets, 54” Hb 
adversaries, 543 Clironicle by, 1 
463 EthicsofS93 Purity of die 
tion and classical taste of 1 327 

Melange? de LiUerature, by d Argonne, 
m 541 


Melchior.^AcIam, tbe German biogra- 
pher, 1 494 • 

Melville, Andrew, 1 515 11 20 146 
Memoirs, political ii 48^ ' 

, French, 11 257 in 594 • 

Memory, the, theory of, 11 443 . 

Menu, Juan de la 1 257 11 205< 

— — , Christopher de la, m 1 5 ^ " *1 

Menage, Latin poems of,*lii 481 553 *' 
On the French language, ^S7 *537 
'Menagiana,* 541 ‘ 

Mendicant Friars, their disputations pro- 
moted scholastic philosophy, 1 17 
fheir superstitions caused the return 
of Ignorance, 74 Their contention 
with Reuchitn 289 

Mendoza, Diego, Spanish poet and states- 
man, il. 412, 413 ni 12 His'Laza 
riJlo de Tonnes, 1 435. 11 120 
Mendoza his ‘ History of the War of 
Granada *111 228 ‘History of China,’ 
by, II 253 

‘ Menina e Moja,’ early Portuguese Ro- 
mance in prose, 1 . 413 
Jlenochius ‘ de prwsumptiombus, ii 
540 

Mcnzini, Benedetto, in 452 
‘ Mephistopheles of Marlowe, 11 171 
Mercator, Gerard lus charts, u 255 
Merchant Taylors school, statutes of, 

1 511* . ' 

m- of Venice, comedy of u 185 

Mercure, Cahnt, the, by Vise, m 536 
Mercury, transits of, lu. 194 
Meres, ‘ \\ It’s Treasury of, u 177 n 
164 a 

blmaii, collection of voyages by, u 
253 

hlermaid Club aceount^f the, iii 94 
Merula, criticisms of, 1 172 
Mersenne works of 111 278 283 

Wntes against Descartes, 11 441 
Merovingian period barbarism of, 1 6 
Metaphysics see Philosophy 
Aletastasio style of 11 153 
AIetiu% of Alkmaer, 111 20S 
Melon, Athenian estronomer, his lunar 
cycle, 1 526 

I^Ietre and rhythm, on, 1 . 29 Of mo- 
dem language, 2B 

Meursius writings of, 111 254 On Gre- 
cian antiquitie*:, u 293 * 

Mezeray, tbe first genera! Iiistorian of 
France, lu. 228 
Michael Angelo 111 369 n 
Alichcli, Venetian ambassador, 1 528 
Mickles tranJation of the * Lusiad ’ of 
Camoous ur 109 
Microscope, the 111 '’202 588 
Micyllus, ‘de re metrica,’ I 331 LatifT 
poetry of, 4”6 
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IMiddlc Apc!!, ciniupnt of the, 

i. I. '5.' Litenittiro of the, ‘J. 

Middleton, play, of, iii. 

iMidgley, Dr., the ‘ riiyMcian’ and the 
‘ TiirUi*.!! Spy,’ iii. oO'-. n. tt. 

Itlillinj’lon, .Sir Tlinnin'., iii. .^Hl. 

jMilner, Isaac, i. ifl.'J. n. 1!P.5. 

IMilton, John, ‘ J’arndise Ucpalned,’ of, 
i. St-M. iii. I Jfj. 171. Ills • Conni*.’ 
'JG. ‘ Lycidas,* -JT. 'Jhe ‘ Allegro' 
.and ‘ II i’enscro'.o,' ‘IS. * Oile on the 
Nativity,’ ih. Ilis .Sontiels, it. HO. 
iii. ‘h). Ilis feelitif' of .aiitiijiilty 
f'cnnine, His Latin iioeiiis, ■!<,. 

.an. -18:1. Ilis eontroser.y with Sil- 
jTiasins, ii. SSt). Ilis • Paradise la>st,' 
iii. JS. ‘IfiS. ‘170. 'i'he iiolemical 
wiititio<; of, 1.70. 27S. Ilis tractate on 
ICdutsation, '1 10. Imitates the (Jreek 
tragedians-, ‘JG.a. ‘171. Klevniion of 
his style, ‘IRS. His hlindncs-., it>. Ilis 
passion for music, ‘tGV. His cek- 
Iirity, ‘170. Critique oji, -170. ‘172. 

‘ .Samson .Agonistes of,* 41 

Alind, the human, iii. tt-lB. !?.72. See 
J’hiIoso[)hy. .Spinosa on the, iii. .S-i;». 

ItHucr.alogy, scicutifie, of England, iii. 
.785. 

‘Itlinerva’ of Sanctlus, .a grammntic.al 
treatise, i. ‘197. 

jMiimc-slngers of Germany, i. hiJ. 

Miranda, Saudi, Portuguese poet, i.-lltt. 

‘ IVIirrourof IVIagistrates,’ the, n collec- 
tion of Talcs, ii. 121. Induction to, 
by Sackville, 121. 1G7. 

‘ lilisogomis,’ an early comedy, ii. IGG. 

‘ Itliihridate,’ by Ilacinc, beauties of the 
composition, iii. ‘190. 

Itlitscherlich, discovcric.s of, ii. ‘112. 

Modena, academy of, i. 3G0. ii. 20.7. 
Allusions to the history of, iii. 8. 10. 

Molanus, German coutrovertist, iii. 2GC. 

Molierc, his genius and dramatic avork*:, 

ii. 1G5. 18G. n. His ‘ L’Avarc,’ iii. 
‘198. ‘ L’Ecolc dcs Femmes,’ ‘199. 
‘ Le Misanthrope,’ 500. ‘ Lc.s Femmes 
Savantes,’ 481. 501. ‘ Tartu fie,’ ib. 

‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomrnc,’502. George 
Dandin, ih. Character of his tvorks, 
503, 504. 

Molina, his treatise on Free-will, i. 545. 
His Semi- Pelagian doctrine censured, 
545. n. ii. 3.34. His tenets, iii, 270. 

Molza, Italian poet, i. 425. His Latin 
poetry, ih. 

‘ Monarchia Solipsorum,’ a satire on the 
■Jesuits, iii. ICG. 

Monasteries suppressed at the Reforma- 
tion, i. 342. In Ireland, 5. 

Money and Coin, on, iii. ,405. 4’43. 
Monetary writings, ii. 525. 


i\IonI.,I)r. Bishoprif Ghnicc'-ter, iii. 2-19. 
Lifi- of Bentley liy, 2.".!. 274. n, 
5.52. n, 

31ftnk'. attacked by Tini'nu!'-. i, OBn. 
Dc‘pi‘.<'fl in (ierm.my and .Be. it/crl-ind, 
•Jill, A'.-iriim*. ri-lirdoiN ord.T. of in 
th-‘ twelftlt ci-ntiiry, 72. 

Mnnstrelel, hislttric.d v nrks of, i. 2.1.'. 

Mo.itagn, Mi*., In r iii. .'■'I. 

Murit.nigne, 1'a-. tyi i,f, ii. 2G. 192. 

'riieirehar.-'ctfriftic', 2G. I Ii<- *.pri"ht- 
ly and r.apid thouglit'., 27, Hininde- 
pendiiU 'pirit, 2,':. lie h irroe.n d 
from antiquity, ih. II:'. i-ritir.*.! opi- 
iti'inn, iG. I Ii', »cn’.;‘, 2f', His 
inor.al .‘ci ptici - 11 ), ih. By v hat aii- 
tlior*. critiei'i-d, 20 . 'Hie rh.arm of 
hi*, f.iinpiieily rendered hi*, v.rltinp'. 
popular, ;;i, 2fP>. .\llu'.iott, to, i. 
13 I. .*G4, 5Gi;. iii. 23-2. 410. .54 !. 

Montanie, .\ri:i'. ii. 2.5*2. .50.9. 'Tne 
.\ntwer[i Pidyghit hy, "Uk 

Monlam.ier, Duke tie, ‘.ug're'.ts tlie Dcl- 
phin editions of the CkeAirt., iii. 24?1. 

, M.ukune, fnin otl M-nnon 

on, hy I’l . elder, iii. 291. n. 

Monlemayor, the * J)i iiia’of, ii, 10,5. 2U!. 

jMonle'.qnien, the ‘ Grandetir et Dic.a- 
dence,’ of, ii. 520. 595. • j.’Iisprit tie*; 
Ja/ix,' 51.'!. .Soe also, G3. 

Montfiiicon, reference*, to hi*, nuthoritv, 
). 53. 

Momliic, memoir': of, ii. 2.57. 

Montpelier, school of medicine at, i. 19. 

Montpellier, Botanical garden of, ii. 240. 

IMonlucIn, quoted, i. 445 — M').' ii. 2*21. 
227.2.32. On indhisihles, iii. I7C. 
Observations on geometrician*;, 173. 
180. n. On the microscope, 202. 

‘ Moon in the New AVorld,'hy Wilkins, 

iii. 550. 

Moore’s History of Ireland, i. 5. 

JMoors of Spain, Coiule’s History of the, 
ii, 2JG. Moorish Romances-, i. ‘231. 
ii. 110. iii. 12. n. See Romance. 

Moral Fictions, popular with the Aris- 
toerac)*, i. 1.30. 

Jloral Philoso])hv, writers on, iii. 379. 
383. 

Moralities, dramatic, i. 214. In France, 
430. In England, 431. Used as 
religions satire, 432, 4.33. 

Morals, Italian writers on, ik 31. Jesu- 
itical scheme of, In.v and false, 497 — 
499. 

More, Henry, on AVitehcraft, iii. 29,9. 
Ilis meta]diysical philosoidiv, ii. 443. 
n. 308. 340. 

, Sir Tliomas, i. 230. 34G. History 

of Edward V. by, 30C. 440. His 
* Utopia,’ 274. 
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Morel, John, Ills LcxJcoiii I 510 
Morgan, Professor do, on geometrical 
errors, i 44G n 

* Morgantc Maggiore’ of Pulci, i 193 
111 8 

Morliof, quotations from tlic ‘Polybislor ’ 
of, 1 191 310 331 487, 488 ii 4 
SS 370 111 440 540 
Morin, protestant theologian, m 222 
Morison, Dr , Professor of Botaiij, tti 
576 Ills works, 577 
Mornay, Du Plessis, i 553 n ji 303 
309 

ISIorosma, Sonnets on the death of, i 407 
Wosclbnu^ Peter, 1 S30 347 
Closes, the author of the Pentateuch, 
doubted, m 281 Mosaic history of 
the Deluge, &c 583 585 Instiiu 
tions, 590 

Mosheim, his ‘Ecclesiastical History,’ 
I 12 295 534 ill 270 n 554 502 
Itfothc le Vayer, I-a, his Dialogue^ ii 
865 510 521 m 142 
MoufRt, his rtieatrum Insectorum, m 
208 

Mousset, French poet, II 117 n 
Mulgravc, Lord, * Essay on Poetry’ by, 
uu 532 p Poems of, 474 479 
Mitn Thomas on foreign trade, in 441 
^lunday, Anthony, translator of Ama- 
dis do Gaul, 1 302 ii 2IS 
Mundinus, anatomical works of, i 260 
454 

^Iiinster, Sebastian, i 462 
Munster, German schools at, i 226 
Muratori, Di'scrtations &c of, quoted, 
1 n n 12 20 26 59 158 It 84, 85 
8S, 89 n Della Perfetta Pocsta, iii 
3 n 0 n 

IMuretus, Marc Antony, great utility of 
Varia: Lcctioncs of, i 477 ii 280 
Diversity ofliis subjects, 478 n Ora 
tions of, 498 Ills I atin style, 145 

409 On the massacre of St Bar- 

tholomew’s, 499 n 

Musaius, editions of, 1 216 ii. 201 562 
Musculus, W olfgang, theological wnter, 
I 559 • 

Museum, British, ii 6 
’ Music, churCli, II 15'’ n Operatic, tl> 
The Mclodramc, 153 
Jltisurus Slarcus, the eminent Greek 
scholar, i 219 262 

Mysteries, dramatic, their origin, i 209 
Of I ranee, 430 ii 162 Of Spam, 
I 256 ii 154 Of England i 210 
431 Of Germany, 213 Of dies 
ter, 211, 212 n Die Townley, 212 
Mj stical medicines of Paracelsus, iii 
210 

Mjstictsm, on ii 378 


Mystics ofthc Homan Church, iii 279 
Mythology, writers on, i 524 

Naharro, Torres, Spanish comedies of, 

I 428 

Names, on the use of, 11 468,469 471 ^ 
Nantes, Edict of, i 552 ii 343* Re- 
vocation of the edict of, iiu' 263 288 
Nanteuit, epigram on a portrait b), lu*^ 
153 n 

Napier, John, of Merchiston, his in- 
vention of logarithms, lu I7I » ,IIis 
I,- fables, 173 

Naples, Academy of men of Icarfung at, 

I 1 292 

Nardi, history by, 1 463 
Nanlini, works of, in 292 ' Roma An- 

tica’ of 111 254 

Nash, dramatic author, ii 169 n 174 
198 

Natalis Comes, Mythologia of, i 474 
Nations, rights of, ti SSI 569 
Natural history, progress of the study of, 

I 457 111 206 572 Gesners works 
I on, 11 234 

Nature, law of, iji 387 393 399 Pha?. 
i nomena of, 410 Laws of, Ji 529— 

I 533 

' NaudJ, Gabriel, his ‘ Considerations sur 
Ics coups d rtat,’ ii 521 His ‘ Nau« 
dsana, n S64 371 in 541. 
Naugcrius, Latin poet, i 425 
Nasarre, Queen of, ‘ Histoirc des Amaus 
fortunes’ of, II 212 
Navigation, art of, by Baldi, ii 92 
Noander, Michae), grammarian i 491 
‘ Erotemata Ling Ilebram’of.ii 248 
Newton, Sir Isaac, works ofj ii 4J5 
III 203 509 His ‘ Prmcipia ‘ 371 
Definition of algebra by, ii 224. 
The Newtonian system. Ill 193 569 
Ills discoveries in chemistry, 570 
Netherlands, persecution of Protestants 
in the, 1 362 
Niccnc faith, the, iii 278 
Niceron le Pero, biographical works of, 
u 316 n 463 ii 31 n 
Nicholas V, a patron of learning, 1 140 
Cliaractcr of, 141 ‘ Letters of indul- 

gence,’by, 1 152 Libraryof, 255 n 
Nicole ‘ Cssais dc Morale, &c of, iii 
263 270 320 583 

Niebuhr on the antiquities of Rome, 
quoted, 1 518 

I Nicutiotr, account of China by, in 594 
Nile, the river, ii 254 
Nizohus, Marius lexicographer, i 332 

II 289 Ills principlesofpliiiosophv, 
17, 18 * 

Noali Seven Precepts of the sons of, il 
508 
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Nominalists, the, i. 18. Nominalism, its ; 

character, ib. 180. ii. 370, 491. 

Noodt, Gerard, on Usury, iii. 447. 
Ndrman poets of the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries, i. 32. 

Norris, ‘ Essay on the Ideal World’ by, 
iii. '^340. 

North Sea, the, English discoveries in, 
ii. 253.' ' 

‘ Nosce Teipsum,’ poem by Sir John Da- 
•vies, ii. 128. 

Nott, Dr., his character of the poets 
Surrey and Wyatt, i. 418. n. 420. • 
None, La, ‘ Discours’ of, ii. 48. 

Novels, Italian,!. 435. ii. 21 1 . Spanish, ii. 

213. French, i. 207. ii. 214. iii. 553, 
Nowell, master of Westminster school, 

i. 333. 554. 

Numismatics, on, i. 522. ii. 262. iii. 255. 
Nunez, or Pincianus, i. 329. His Greek 
grammar, 487. 

‘ Nut-brown j\Iaid,’ the, ballad of, i. 306. 

Oath of allegiance, ii. 299. 

Oaths, on, ii. 497. Promissory, 557. 
Obedience, passive, ii. 43, 341. 519. 524. 

Resistance by subjects unlawful, 547. 
Ochiho, Bernard, the Capucin preacher, 

i. 360, 

Ockham, William, i. 16. n. 17, 18. 181. 

ii. 505. 

Oakland, the ‘ Anglorum Pralia ’ by, ii, 
148. 

‘ Odyssey,’ the, iii. 557. 

(Ecolampadius, the reformer and scholar, 
i. 267. 295. 347. 352. n. 494. Buried 
in Basle Cathedral, i. 353. 

Olaus Magnus, the naturalist, ii. 237. 
Oldenburg, editor of the Philosophical 
Transactions, &c., iii. 566. 

Oldham, satire of, iii. 47. 478. 

Olearius, his Travels in Russia, iii. 226. 
Oliva, Perez d’, a moral writer, i. 391. 
Onkelos, Chaldee paraphrase of the Pen- 
tateuch by, i. 308. 

Ophelia, Shakspeare’s character of, iii. 
106. 

Opitz, German lyric poet, iii. 23. 461. 
His followers, 24. 

Oporinus, printer, i. 494. His press 
prohibited, 266. 

Optics, science of, ii. 229. iii. 201. 219. 

Dioptrics, science of, 218 — ^220. 
Oracles, History of, by Fontenelle, iii. 
523. 

Oratory,' Congregation of the, iii. 298. 

‘ Orfeo,’ drama of, by Politian, i. 208. 
Oriental literature and languages, i. 307. 

460. ii. 248. iii. 59. Poetry, 17. 

< Orlando Furioso ’ of Ariosto criticised, 
i. 298. ii. 100. 


‘ Orlando Innamorato,’ the, of Boiardo, 
i. 223. 299. Its continuation by 
Agostini, 223. 410. Some account 
of Berni’s poem of, 358. Re-written 
by Berni, 410. Domenichi’s alter- 
adon of, 41 1 . 

Ormond, Lord, satirical poetrj- of, iii. 474. 
Ornithology, writers on, iii. 206. 572. 
Orobio, the Jew, on the Prophecies, iii. 
287. 

Ortclius, * Thcatnim Orbis Terrarum ’ 
of, ii. 256. 

Ortiz, Don Sancho, celebrated tragedy 
of, ii. 158. 

Orto, Decio da, tragedies of, ii. 149. 
Osborn’s Advice to his son, ii. 516. 
Osorius, Bishop, his treatise on Glorj', 
i. 500. 

Ossory, Lord, satirical poetry of, iii. 
474. 

Otway, poetry of, iii. 479. Dramatist, iii. 
479. His ‘ Venice Preserved,’ 497. 
513. ‘ Tlie'Orphan,’ 513. 

Oughtred, his ‘ Clavis mathcmatica,’ iii. 
1 80. n. 

Overall, Bishop, his Convocation Book, 
iii. 429. 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, his ‘ Cliaracters,’ 

iii. 153. 

Ovid, imitated by Milton in his Latin 
poems, iii. 56. 466. ‘ His liletamor- 

phoses* excelled by the ‘ Orlando Fu- 
rioso,’ i. 302. ii. 95. Sec also, iii. 6. 
18. 461. 481. 547. 

Oviedo, or Gonzalo Hernandez, his India, 
i. 463. ii. 241. 252. 

Owen, Epigrams of, a well-known col- 
lection, iii. 54. 

Oxford, university of, i. 11. 15. ii. 258. 
It created its own patrons, 16. Books 
given to, 105. Greek lectures, 285. n. 
The university press, 51 2. Lectures 
in Greek and Latin at, i. 333. Latin 
poetry at, iii. 483. The Bodleian li- 
brary, ii. 259. m. 230, 232. 

Paderborn, school of, i. 66. 

Padua, university of, i. J9. 308, ii. 231. 

260. Schoolmen of, ii. 4. 371. 
Pagninus, version of the Evangile by, i. 

566. Of the Koran by, 460. 
Pagninus, translation of Scripture by, 

i. 375. 

Painters, the Bolognese school, ii. 101. 
Palearius, Aonius, on the Immortality of 
the Soul, i. 425. 

Palestrina, church music improved by, 

ii. 1 52. n. 

Paley, Dr., his Moral Philosophy, iii. 
394, 395. 407. His objections to 
Grotius, ii. 577. 
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Palmgcnius Stcllatus, or ManzoUt, u 
359, 425 11 202 

" ■ ■ - - , his»Zodiacus Vitae, ii 148 

202 

Pathdius, the Dane, translation of tlic 
Scriptures by, i 374 
Pa11aTicmo,Fcrranto, writings of, iii 128 

— , Sforza, Id 129 

‘ Palmenn of Oliva,' romance, 1.435 
II 203 

'■ of England, u 203 

Palmien, the ‘ Mta Civile’ of, i 159 
Palsgrave's French grammar, i. 442. 
Fanctrollus, his 'Xotitia Dignitatum, 
1 522 

Pandolfint, fats moral dialogue, t I 59 
Panizzi, Mr , on the ‘ Orlando Innamo- 
rata^' I 3SS r On tJw ejtempora- 
neous comedy, 111 CO n On the 
‘ Amadigi* of B .Tasso, 11 02 n 
Pannariz, printing press of, m Italy, t 
157 

Fanvmms, Onuphrius, lus learning, i 
517 ‘Decivjtatellomana.’flS ‘Do 
Ludis Circensibus,' 521 
Panzer, ‘ Annales Typogroptuci,' i 156 
Papal mduence evaded on north side of 
the Alps, 111 191 

Paper, its invention, 1 53 It super, 
seded the papyri, parchments, waxen 
tablets and st}le, t6 Cotton paper 
preceded that from linen rag, 
Charters and paper bulls on cotton 
paper, 54 first used in the Greek 
empire in the twelfth century fur SISS , 
i& In Italy in the thirteenth ib 
Amongthe Saracens it was of remoter 
antiquity, Called Charta Dama. 
scena, being used by Arabian literati, 
tb Linen paper dates from A D 1100, 
lb Of mixed matcruU. 55 Not of 
rapid introduction, 56 Excellence of 
the linen paper first used for books 
and printing, 59 

Papias his Latin dictionary, 1 68 Dis 
acquaintance with Greek classics proved 
by his Latin* version of some linos of 
llcsiud, 92 

Pappus, the geometer, editions of, il 224 
Papyri employed for all documents 
under Charlemagne, 1 53 n Tlifi 
Egyptian, ni 2SS 

Paracelsus, his speculative philosophy in 
medicine described, 1 453 111 219 
School of 11 247 379 389 iii 588 
— — , Tlieo , impostures and e% 
traragances of i 385 
‘Paradise of Dainty Devices, the, u 120 
‘ Paradise Lost, 111 463 
Paradoxes, Hobbes s 11 481 Of Sir 
Tl omas Browne, 514 


Parjeus, on the Epistle to the Homans,^ 
and the divine right of kings, lu 524 
Parchments, the use of them mucli super- 
seded by the invention of paper, i 53 
Their expense, i5 Erasure of MSS 
thereon, for the sake of new writings, 
ilt Monumentsoflearmiigandrecord 
thereby lost, r5 Bestoratimipfsome 
elTccted, ib Law books, generally 
MSS on, 59 

Parf, Ambroise, chirurgical writer,. the 
founder of chirutgic science, 11 246 
Parental authority, 11 552 111 . 432 
Parfre, John, bis mystery ‘ Condlcmas- 
Day.' 1 429 

Pans, Unit crsity of,! 381 Itsscholastic 
philo-ophy, 1 1 Its increase, 14 16 
327 } mt Creel press at, 252 SSS 

Jis repute for pbiJological pursuits, 
475 The Boyal Library of 11 . 260 
Nominalists 1 180 forbidden to 
confer degrees in civil law, 11 , 75 
Pressat, j 226 

Parker, Archbishop, j 516 ii 259 26S 
Parkinson, his ‘ Ihcatrum Botameum,' 

III 578 

Parliament, English, and constitution;* 
111 43G, 4S7 • 

Pannenidcs, on beat and cold 11 7 
‘Pamaso Espanol of Sedano, 11 10^ 
105 

‘ Parnassiis;, News from,’ by Boecalini, 

III 127 

‘Parrhasiana'of Lc CIctc, 111 542 
Paruta, Paolo, ‘ Discorsi poUtici ' of, 11 
50 

Pascal Ills experiments on the Puj do 
Dome, ju 200 '\^^ltlngs of, 272 
327 838 Ills • Thoughts,’ 284 380 
410 Ills » Provincial Letters,' 284 
On 285 On OeexpPifjf, 

340 ffis reverence for religion S41. 
His acute observation 342 520 
Pasquier, u 162 164 Ills ‘ Uccherches 
dc la I ranee, 209 
Passavanti riligious writer, 1 159 
Passerat, Latin poet. It 145 193 
Passau paciRcation of, 1 527 529 
Passions, the, m 337 355 385 Ana- 
lysis of 480 

Paston Letters, the, 1 163 306 
Pastoral romance described, 1 256 258 
111 161 Poetry, 11 123 125 210 
111 462 Dramas a 150 111 58 98 
Pastonnu sonnet on Genoa bj, m 453 
Fateroo, Ludovico sonnets of, u 87 
patin Guy, untings of 11 . 364 211 
537 

Fatnui, Francis, on the Roman militia 
system, 1 520 Ills ‘ Discussioiies 
Peripaietica?,’ 11 6 
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Patru, forensic speeches of, ill. 142. 292. 
Paul, St., Epistles of, ill. 149. 

II., pope, persecutes the learned, 

,-i. 160. 

III., pope, establishes the Jesuits, 

i. 362. Convokes the Council of 
Trent, 363. 537. 558. 

ly.', i. 538. ii. 266. 

V., i. 545. n. ii. 304. -334. His 

dispute with Venice, ii. 299. 

Panzer, catalogues of, i. 374. 

Peacock, Mr., definition of algebra by, 

ii. 222. n. 

Pearson, Bishop, on the Creed, iii. 298. 
and Casaubon, notes on Dio- 
genes Laertius by, iii. 251. 

‘ Pecorone,the,’ a celebratedmoral fiction, 
i. 130. 

Pecquet, medical observations of, iii. 
219. 

Peele, plays of, ii. 172. 

Peiresc, Nicholas, his learning, ii. 542. 

iii. 218. n. Life and character, 237. 
His travels, ib. His additions to 
botany, 237. Scientific discoveries, 
ib. Literary zeal of, 238. 

'•Pelagian controversy, the, iii. 270. The 
Semi- Pelagians, i. 542. 545. Tlieir 
hypothesis, ii. 329. 

Pelisson, his ‘ History of the French Aca- 
demy,’ iii. 21. 139. 

Pellegrino, Camillo, his controversy tvith 
the Academy of Florence, i. 224. n. 
it. 206. His poems, 85. His dia- 
logue, ‘ II Caraflfa,’ 207. n. 

Pelletier, Algebra of, ii. 219. 

‘ Art of Poetry,' ii. 208. Also 

his version of Horace, ib. n. 

Pcllican, his religious tenets, i. 294. His 
‘ Commentarii Bibliorum,’ 460. He- 
brew grammar by, 255. 

Pembroke, Williaiu, Earl of, iii. 40. n. 44. 
Pena on botany, ii. 242. 

Pennant’s British Zoology, ii. 239. 

‘ Pensees diverses sur la comete de 1680,’ 
by Baylc, iii. 539. 

Percy’s ‘ Reliques of Ancient Poetry,’ ii. 
1.34. 

Peregrino, his writings, iii. 131. 

Pereira, Gomez, the ‘ Margarita Antoni- 
ana,’ ii. 18. 

Periers, Bonaventure des, his ‘ Cymba- 
lum Mimdi,’ ii. 564. n. 

Perizonius, philological works of, ii. 289. 
iii. 246. 

Perkins, Calvinistic divine, science of 
morals by, i. 55-1. 

Perotti, ‘ Cornucopia,’ &c. of, i, 191, 
Medical works of, 332. 

Peiqiiniamis, Jesuit of Valencia, orations 
of, i. 500. 


Perrault, Charles, his ‘ Parallel of the 
Ancients and Moderns,’ iii. 534. 551. 
Tales by, 556. 

, Nicolas, his ‘Morale des Je- 

suites,’ iii. 383. 

Perron, Du, cardinal and archbishop of 
Sens, the talent and influence of, ii. 
303. 309. n. ‘ Perroniana,’ iii. 541. 
Persecutibn of Protestants, i. 359. In 
Spain and in the Low Countries, 362. 
Day of St. Bartholomew, ii. 20. 65. 
By the two Maries, 39. 

Persian language, &c., the, ii. 250. iii. 
225. 59 L 

Persons, the Jesuit, conduct of, i. 49. 
558. 

Perspective, writers on the science of, ii. 
231. 

Peruzzi, practical treatises by, ii. 230. 
Petavius, chronological works of the Je- 
spit Petau, i. 526. ii. 295. iii. 256. 
His Greek, Hebrew, and Latin poetry, 
iii. 50. His * Dogmata theologica,’ 
ii. 355. iii. 278. 

Peter Cluniacensis, his Treatise against 
the Jews, i. 54. Explanation of his 
words, ‘ ex rasuris veterum pannorum,’ 
ib. 55. n. 

Lombard, ‘ Propositions of the 

Fathers’ by, i. IS. n. ‘ Liber Senten- 
tiarum’ of, 92, 

Martyr, Epistles ‘ de rebus 

Oceanicis’ by, i. 311, 312. n. 360. ii. 
236. 

Petit, Samuel, on the Athenian laws, ii. 
294, 

Petrarch, the first restorer of letters, i. 
41. 79. Latin poems of, 80. ii. 202. 
His Eclogues, ib. His Sonnets and 
Canzones, i. 464. ii. 92. n. 203. Idol- 
ised in Italy, 105. Remarks on his 
poetry, 130. Imitators of, ii. 87. 203. 
Petri, Olaus, translation of the Scrip- 
tures into Swedish by, j. 374. 
Poedotrophia, specimen of, ii. 146. u. 
Petty, Sir William, iii. 444. 536. 
Peucer, son-in-law of Calvin, i. 543. 
Pezron, his ‘ Antiquite, des temps de- 
voilbe,’ iii. 256. 

Pfeffercorn, the converted Jew, i. 289, 
Pfintzing, IMelchior, his poem of ‘ Theu- 
erdanks,’ i. 416. 

Pfister, Bible of, i. 153, 

Plimdrus, Fabula; of, iii. 455, 456. 
Pbalaris, epistles of, iii. 252. 

‘ Pharsalia,’ Lucan’s, iii. 463. Breboeuf’s 
461. 531. 

Phavorinus, his ‘ Etymologicum Mag- 
num,’ i. 220. 322. 

Philip Augustus, king of France, i. 15. 
II, of Spain, reign of, i, 531, 558. 
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5G1. 11 102 lu 20S Sends an em- 
Inssy to Pekin m 1580, ii SbS 266 
Philip III of Spam, 111 12 

IV of Spam, 111 12 102 n 

Philips, Ills ‘Theatruni Poctarum,’ wi 
5-18 

Philo, and the Alexandrian school of 
philosophy, I 200 

Philology, progress of, 1 471 In Ger- 
many, 494 m 243 &c See CtJc- 
brated Authors in this Index 
Philosophers, the Aristotelian, ji l^iii 

280 300 315 342 

, the ancient, allusions u 
3P9 111 303 SOe 

‘ Philosophise elemental* of Hobbes, »i 

4S6 

Philosophy, the scholastic, i J2 — 19 
lu 300 Of Bacon, it 16 368 in 

281 SOI Of Locke and Bayle, 281 
Of Descartes and Gassendi, th SO) 
J07 309 311 n 315 Ac Of Ga 
lilco and Kepler, u 369 Nizoliuss 
principles of, 17 Of Hobbes 461 
—493 Melanchthons * Philippic 
method of,' S70 CampanelU s theory, 
S72 History of speculatiTc philo 
sophy, 1 111 30} rite Aristotelian 
philosophy, 1 146 u 1 17 ni 300 
322 370 Of Boethius i 2 Tlic 
Platonists, 146 195 ti 13 lu 303 
The Pcnpatbtic dialectics, n 369 
Scholastic and genuine Aristotelians 
distinguished, I 370 l*lie Epicurean 
school, 457 Metaphysical tfritcrs 
370 490 111 , 275 278 300 et $ey 
308 et sey 32^ et $cq flloral Phi 
losophy, or Ethics u 22 494 iii 
380 387 Political Philosophy, ii 
S3 517 111 403 

Ph) sicians College of, founded by Henry 
■VIII.i 452 

Pibrac, a lawyer and xersificr, ji 1 16 
Ptccolomiiu Alexander, * hloral Institu 
lions’ of 11 SI ‘ Anatomi® prailcc 
tiones’ of 246 

‘ Picus of MirandoH, i 201 20-1 « 7 
» Pietra del Piragone ' of Trajan Bocca 
lini 111 128. 

Pigafttta, sojages by, ii 252 
Pigiiona on the Isiac tnblct, ii 292 
Pjlatus, Leon, translation of Homer by, 
1 91 

* Pilgrim* of Purchas, 111 226, 

‘ Pilgrims Progress’ of John Buflyso, 
ui 558 

Pincianos (Spanish) ‘Art of Poetry,’ 
It 20S 

Pincianus, works of, x. 329 
Ihndar, ui 9, 10 Italian translation 
of n 


Pinelli, Gian Vinccnzio, libcnl support 
of the fine arts by, II 240 260 > 

Pinkerton, criticisms of i 260 
Pinzon, his voyage with Columbus, u 
236 '' 

Pirckheimcr, Bilibsld, i 263 n 34" 
Lpistle of, to Slelanuhthon, 343 n , 
•md Erasmus, 346 n • * 

Pisa, school of, 11 4 Siege of m 1508, 
256 Xeonard ot, 221 
Pitiscus, tlie mathematician, n ‘226 
Pius V , bulls of, against Baius, i 544 
lu 271 Against Queen Elu-nbeth, 
I 558 His rigour against tlie press, 
li 266 

Placette, La, ’ Essais dc Morale’ of, m 
383 40J 

Plants, classification of iii 578 Dis- 
tinction of trees and shrubs, 579 On 
vegetable physiology, 580 Tlie ana 
tomy of, li The sexual system of, 
581 

Plater, medical discoveries of, 11 . 247 
PJauiia, the academician at Pome, i 
160 

Plato, remarks on, by Lord Bacon, 11 
399 By Descartes, 443 • 

Platonic phdosopliy, the, i it 4 
111 303 Theology, 1 195 
Platonism the modern, s 146 195 11 
13 111 303 

Plautus, recovery of his comedies, 1 . 82 
11 . 272 The McDceehmi of, imitated 
by Shikspeare, 179 iiu 505 Aulu 
hria, 49s r 

Playfair, dissertations of, 1 447 n a 
232 410 412 111 196 
Pletho, Gemistus i 146 
Plotinus, philosophy of, I 200 it 13 
Plutarch, imitations of, 11 511 Trans- 
lations of into vulgar Greek m the 
fourteenth century, 1 93. n Amyots 
Prench, 11 191 Xylandcr s version 
tf.i 479 Noiths,ui.87 Ofsm- 
guJar beoefie to SbaLspcarc, li Dry- 
den s LiC. of, lit 544 
Pocockc, his great erudition, 111 . 223 
225 591 

Poetry, rude in the tenth and next cn 
suing centuries, i 10 Anglo-Saxon, 
t& Scandinavia and German, 1 1 
Latin poetry barbarous, J4 French 
and Provencal, 31 Bacons obsena- 
tions on, 11 401 I rcnch metre and 
lersification, 118 Jtolnn poetry, 1 . 
83 158 iiu 130 235 449 Castilian 
poets,! 411 11 102 I rcnch poetry 
la the reign of Francis I and its ine- 
tncal structure, 414 Introduction 
of blank verse, 420 Cliangc in its 
style, 11 113 Under loiuis \I^ , 
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iii. 68. 453. Pastoral, i. 257. iii. 161. 
459. Epic, ii. 95.' 99. 106. iii. 461. 
463. 532. 547. 557. English poets, ii. 
121. iii. 27. English hexameter verse, 
ii. 129. Philosophical poetry, iii. 29. 
The metaphysical poets, 31. The 
narrative and historical poets, 34. 
Milton, John, i. 224. iii. 46. Shak- 
-spearc, 37.'80. 99. Ben Jonson, 94. 
97. ‘ Dryden’s Essay on Dramatic 

Poesy,’ 544. ‘ Parallel of Poetry and 
Painting,’ ik Influenced by religion, 

i. 129. Lyric, in Spain, ii. 102 — 106. 
Poggio Bracciolini, the first half of the 

fifteenth century called his age, i. 82. 
On the ruins of Rome, 142. 

Poirot, his ‘ Divine OEconomy,’ iii. 280. 
Poland, Protestants in, i. 535. The An- 
titrinitarians of, 548. Visited by Ser- 
vetus, 549. Socinians of, ih. 566. 
College at Racow, 548. ii. 335. Po- 
lish version of Scripture, i. 567. 

Pole, Cardinal, ii. 40. 

Polentone, Secco, Dramas of, i. 207. 
Politian, his Italian poems, i. 159. 191. 
208. 439. On the death of Ovid, 
222. ii. 202. Version of Herodian 
by, 190. Miscellanies of, i. 188. 
Political literature becomes historical, 

ii. 519. Economists, 525. iii. 448. 
Science, ii. 406. 

Polo, Gil, poetry of, ii. 106. 214. 

, Jlarco, Travels of, i. 461. ii. 252. 

Polybius, commentary on the History of, 

ii. 560. 

Polyglolts, various, ii. 251. iii. 222. 
224. Bible of Alcala, i. 308. Of Ant- 
werp, ii. 244. Polyglott Alphabet, 
i. 461. Brian Walton’s, iii. 590. 
Pomfret, his ‘ Choice,’ a poem, iii. 479. 
Pomponatius, ‘ de immortalitate,’ i. 308, 
309. n. 564. On fate .and free-will, 
380. 

Pomponius Ltetus, on antiquities, i. 517. 
Pontamis, Neapolitan his, works, i. 222. 
Ilis poem, ‘ dc hortis Hesperidum,’ 
i- 457- n. 

Pool, Matthew, ‘ Synopsis Criticorum,’ 
by, iii. 297. 

Pope, Alexander, his Correspondence, 

iii. 137. 

, Sir Thomas, letter of, i. .333. n. 

I’ope Jo.an, existence of, ii. 423. n. 

Port lloy.al Greek grammar, the, i. 488. 

iii. 245. Racine’s ‘ Historj" of Port 
Royal,’ 270. n. Dissolution of the 
^ convent of, 272. Literati who rc- 
toned toit.orMcssieursdc Port Royal, 
iL Their Logic, or ‘I'Art de Penser,’ 
302. 318. 320*. S22. Tlieir style, 529. 


Porta, B.iptista, ii. 230. 300. 

, Simon, a rigid Aristotelian, ii. 4. 

Portal, ‘ History of Anatomy ’ by, quoted, 
i. 455, 456. ii. 246. iii. 215, 216. 
586. 

Portia Capece, wife of Rota the poet, ii. 

88 . 

Portuguese dramatic works, ‘ i. 256. 
Poets, 413. 428. ii. 107. The pas- 
toral is the chief style in the soft lan- 
guage of the, i. 413. Men of learn- 
ing in, 329. Conquests in India by 
the, ii.25S. Discoveries in Africa, 
i. 187. Lyric poetry of, 233. 

Portas, .dEmilius, a teacher of Greek, 

i. 475. 484. 495. 

Possevin, History of, i. 534. 536. ii. 
253. 

Postel, William, i. 461. 

Potatoe, early notice of the, ii. 241. • 

Potter’s ‘Antiquities of Greece,’ iii. 254. 
His ‘ Lycophron,’ 251. 

Poynet, or Ponnet, John, on ‘ Politique 
Power,’ ii. 39. 

Preaching, style of, before the Reforma- 
tion, ii. 58. In England after the 
Restoration, iii. 295. 

Prejudice, on, Hobbes, ii. 486. 

Prescott, Mr., History of Ferdinand and 
Isabella by, i. 312. n. 

Press, the, see Printing. 

Prevost, Mr., his remark on identity, 

ii. 475. n. 

Printing, art of; paper its handmaid, 
i. 53. Invention of, 148. Block 
books, ih. Known in China, ib. 
Gutenberg’s movable characters, 149. 
First printed Bible, 150. Progress of 
the art, 148. 155. Peter Schaeffer’s 
engraved punch, 1 50. Fust of iMentz, 
149. 156. Early sheets and books, 
150 — 152. Ulric Gering introduces 
the art into France, 157. Caxton, 
English printer, ib. In Italy, by 
Sweynheim arid Pannartz, 220. The 
Greek and Roman classics, first edi- 
tions of; i. 156. 252. 472. 512, 513. 
Restrictions on the press at Rome by‘ 
Paul IV. and Pius V., ii. 265. In 
Spain by Philip II., 266. In Eng- 
^ land by Elizabeth and the star-ebam- 
ber, 267. The Index Purgatorius of 
prohibited books, including Bibles in 
modern languages, 265. IMany print- 
ers forbid to carry on tlieir profes- 
sion, 266. Destruction of editions 
by the Inquisition, ib. Learning 
and knowledge thereby checked, ib. 
Woodcuts and illustrations, i. 185. 

Prisoners and slaves, Grotius on the 
ii'-age of, ii. 570. 572. 
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PronuQCution of Greek and Latin, on 
the, 1 '5S4. Of modern languages, 
111 5.48 

Property, law of, II $32 Iliglit oC 551 
111 428 Census of, Ji 65 
Prose, elegance of French, admitted, i 
259 n Lnghsh writers of, Hobbes, 
111 548 Coivley, i6 Etelyn, 544 
Dryden, tb 

Prosody, Latin, i. 29 ii 285 
Protestant religion the, prioress of, » | 
289 291 342 349 353 359 366 ' 
495 527 HI 263 267 Seethe Ke i 
formation 

Protestants, their tenets broached by 
Wiehfle and his followers, i 357 
Luther, 345—350 358 Of Spam 
and the Low Countries 363 S3S 
Of Austria and Poland, i6 Of Bo* 
hernia and Hungarj, tb The Pro- 
testant contioYcis} in France, in 
963 French Protestant refugees, 288 
The Huguenots of France, i 535 
552 ti. 20 111 263 238 litigious 
intolerance, when manifested by, i 
549 Decline of Protestaotism, 552 
Proscnpal poetry, the, i 31 el teq lu 
162 111 15 Language allied with 
Laun, 1 29 SI 

Prudentius, Latin verse of, i 29 
PryJine, tJie ‘ Histrio mastix* of, iii. 79 
l^saltcrs and liturgies, Greek, used m 
the church offices in Italy, t 92 The 
Psalter (printed in 1457), 150 152 \ 
Psychology, .the ideal and sensual, ii 
44l 464 492 

Ptolemy, the Cosmography of, i 187 
260 

Pufllndorf Samuel, on the writings of 
Bacon, ii. 430 His ‘ Law of Nature 
jjjjd JSarioJM^’577 586 WJ.S90 399 — 
407 44S His ^Duties of a Man 
and a CiUzcn,' 399 i09 Comparison 
of, with Dr raley,407, * Theory of 
Politics of, 419 

Pulci, Luigi, poems of, i. 159 193 His 
‘ Morgante M3ggiorc,’]93 399 m 8 
Pultcney, botanical observations of, ii. 

240 111 578 580 
X’un(.h m printing invented, u 150 
Punishment of crimes on, by Grolius^ 
11 56*’ 

Purbach, German mathematician, his 
discoveries, 1 154 

Purchis, the ‘ Pilgrim/ a collection of 
voyages by, iii 226 
Puritans, the, i. 548 ii )25 
l^uttcnham, his * Art of I’ocsie,* i 417 
511 

Pyrrhonism u 15 27 19-1 i .10 437 
Pynson, boobs printed by, t 967 n 


Quadno, Italian critic, i SOI ji 88 
Q.uadrivium, mode of education, i 3 n 
11 258 n 

Quakers superstitious opposition of, to 
lawful war, Ji. $46 * 

Quantity, works on Greek and Latin, i 
28 488 ^ 

Quarterly Review, articles of the, 
quoted, i 95 n 323 484 486 ii 
lOS 111 66 On Milton, 467 n. Ar 
tides of ascribed to Dr Blomdcld, 

I 93 n 323 

Querenght, Italian author, in. So 
Quevedo, Spanish satirist, lu 14 His 
‘ Visions,' 552 

Quietists and Mystics, the, iii 280 386 
Quillet, Claude, in 481 
Quinault, dramosof. Ill 498 ‘La Mere 
Coquette,' 505 Operas of, 507 
Quintilian, i 3 Styles colloquial Latin 
as qvobdianur, 20, 21 n MSS of, 
discovered by Aretin, 84 
Quixote, Don, high reputation of this 
work of fiction, iii 154 New views 
as to the design of, 155 Probably 
erroneous, 156 DilTerctico between 
the two ports of, 157 Ills library 
alluded to it 213 lu 157' Transla 
tions of, 543 EseeDence of this ro- 
mance, 159 

Rabelais his Pantagruel, i 436 Works 
of, still have infiucncc n ith the public, 

II 268 ui 563 

Racan, French dramattc author, iii 21 
68 

Racme, Jean, his History of Fort Royal, 
111 . 270 ,Ti Tragedies oft 485 His 
* Andromaque 486 ‘ lintannicus, 

488 ‘ Berenice, 489 ‘ Bajarct,' tb 

*Ji2ilhrjdale/ 490 ‘iphigmie, 49J 
*Phedre'492 ‘Esther, '493 ‘Athalie,* 
$b His fermJe characters, 494 Com 
panson with Corneille and with Eu- 
ripides, 495 *Beauty of Ins style, 
496 XIis comedy of ‘ Les Plaidcurs,' 
504 Madame de Scvigm. on, 525 n 
Racow, Anti Trinitarian Academy at, 
1. 548. 

Radbert, I’ascliasius, quotations by, i 
25 n. 

Radztvil, Prince prints the Polish vcr. 

Sion of the Scriptures u $68 
Ralfadle d Urbino, i 261 
Jlaimotidi, John Baptista, the printer, 
lu 250 

. — , the tint Italian teacher of 

Ilthrcw, 1 IBS 

■ ■, Ptrsic grammar by, in* 225 

Rainaldus, AnnaU of Basonius con- 
tinued bv, 1 . 563 
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Rainbow,’ "tlieory of tbe, and the outer 
bow, iii. 205- 

Rainolds, Dr. John, J. 555. ii. 42, n. 
Character of, by Wood and others, i. 
554. n. ' 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, ii. 125. 210. 515. 
His History of the World, iii. 148, 
149.11.543. 

Rambouillet, Marquise dc, Catherine 
de -Vivonne, and her daughter Julie 
d’Angennes, celebrated literary society 
of, iii. 136. The Hotel dc, a literary 
'coterie, 136. 163. 500. 554. 

Ramiresius de Prado, Philology of, ii. 
282. 

Ramus, Peter, his Greek grammar, i.. 
488. iii. 246. His logic unfairly 
treated, i. 381, 382. ii. 20. iii. 302. 
371. 

Ramusio, Travels edited by, ii. 252. 
Ranke, Germanbistorian,i. 47. ii. 152. n. 
545. 

Raphael of Volterra, antiquary, i. 321. 
517. 

Rajiheling, his Arabic lexicon, iii. 224. 
Rapin, Nicolas, Latin poetry of, ii. 1 93. 

’• iii. 50. n. Extolled the disputations 
; of the schools, 300. Imitation of 
Horace by, ii. 118. 

Reno, merit of his Latin poem 

on “Gardens, iii. 481. On Eloquence 
and Poetry, 530. His ‘ Parallels of 
the great men of antiquity,’ 531. 
Rauwolf, the German, naturalist, ii. 
241. n.‘ 

Hawley’s Life of Lord Bacon, ii. 389. n. 
396. 

Ray, his ‘ Synopsis of Quadrupeds,’ ii. 
236. iii. 573. ‘ Historia Plantarum,’ 

&c., 577. 583. 585- Geological ob- 
servations of, 585. 

Raymond of Thoulouse, his letter to 
Henry III., i. 55. 

Raynouard, M., his ‘ Choix des Poesies 
des Troubadours,’ i. 20. On the Pro- 
ven 9 al or Romance language, 21. 23. 
34. n. On Rortuguese lyric poetry, 
233. Criticisms of, on the Araucana 
of Ercilla, ii. 106. 

Realists, disputations of the, i. 18. 180. 
ii. 370. 

Reason, human, on, i. 197. iii. 340. 350. 
384. 

Reasoning, art of, ii. 474. n. See Logic. 

False Reasoning, ii. 475. 

Rebulgo, Mingo, Pastorals of, ii. 150. 
Recitative suggested by Rinuccini, ii. 
153. 

Record, Robert, ‘ Whetstone of Wit,’ 
by, ii. 220. 

Redi, his philosophy, iii. 126. Sonnets’ 


of, and ode, ‘ Bacco in Toscana,’ iii. 
453. His correspondence, 519. Zo- 
ology of, 574. 

Redman, Dr., character of, i. 336, A 
tutor of repute at Cambridge, 507. 

Reformation, the, its rise, i. 291. ii. 35. 
30.5. Spirit of, i. 369- Its tenets, 
330. Passions instrumental in, 371. 
Establishment of new dogmatism hy, 
372. See Luther, Melanchthon, and 
Zwinglc. Progress of, 297. 342. Con- 
troversies of Catholic and Protestant 
churchmen, ii. 306. Defections to 
Catholicism, 308. 310. Not favour- 
able to learning, 5. 297. n, 330. In- 
terference of tbe civil power rMtli, 342. 
Confession of Augsburg, 316. 527. 
Controversies of tbe chief refonner.s, 
i. 350. ct seq. Its revolutionary tend- 
ency, 353. 528. ii. .35. Comparison 
with recent innovations, ih. ■ Dispute 
between tbe Swiss reformers and Lu- 
ther, 355. Its progress, 367. 494. 
527. The ‘ Reformatio Legum Ec- 
clcsiasticarum,’ under Edward '^H., 
502. Protestants of France, their 
controvei-sy with the Galilean church, 
iii. 263 — 267. Church of England 
divines write against the doctrines of 
Rome, 268, 269. Rc-action in favour 
of the church of Homo in Italy and 
Spain, i. 530, 531.-537. ii. 307. The 
* Formula Concordia;,’ of the LutUcrau 
churches, 319. 543. Church of Eng- 
land, the Thirty-nine Articles, i. 542. 
54 4. n. The high-church party, ii. 321. 

Refraction suggested as the cause of 
prismatic division of colours, iii. 202. 
Law of, 203. 

Regio, works of, 5. 173. 

Regiomontanus, the mathematician, i. 
155. His treatise on triangles, 445, 
446. 

Regis, Jean Silvain, his ‘ Sj^steme de la' 
Philosophic,’ iii. 317, 318. 

Regius Professor at Utrecht, i. 173. ii. 
458. 

Regnard, dramatic author, ii. 1 65. His 
‘ Le Joueur,’ iii. 504. ‘ Le L6gataire,’ 
505. ‘ Les Menechmes,’ ib. 

Regnicr, satires of, iii. 20. 

‘ Rehearsal, the,’ a satire by tlie Duke 
of Buckingham, iii. 547. 

Reid’s Essays, ii. 431. 438. n. iii. 326. 

Rcindeev, the, Albevtus on, ii. 23Q. 

Reinesius, a Saxon physician, ‘ Varia; 
Lectiones,’ 'of, ii. 281. 

Reinold, Prussian tables of, ii. 227. 

Religion, natural, on, i. 1 95. By Lord 
Bacon, ii. 401. On its laws, iii. 387. 
Influence of reason, i. 196. Its in- 
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fiuence upon poetry, i 129 In- 1 
spiralion and Scripture, 197 tivc | 
notions of, n 38-i Evidences of de- , 
nied by the Socinnns, 335 Tradi- 
tions, 199 Legends and influence of j 
saints, ill Doctrines of the Chustian, ' 
293 Vindications of Christianity by 
Pascal, lu 282 By Iluet, 288 
foleration in, ii 342, 343 Union of 
religious parties sought by Grotius;, 
317 And by Cahxtus, 319 Con- 
troversy on Grace and I ree-wiSI, 328 
Sec Home, Reformation, Protestants 
Religious Persecution of the sixteenth 
century, ii 342 

Remonstrants, the, 11 331. Ui 273 27G 
See Arminians 

Rcnfe, duchess of rerrara, ii 357 
^Henouard on the atate of learning m 
Italy, i 503 

Reproduction ammal, lu 588 
* Republio of Rodin, analysis of, ii 5i 
— C9 

Republics, on the institutions of, iii 42G. 
428 439 

Rcsendc, Garciadc, Latin grammar of, 

1 329 

Retz, Cardinal de, Memoirs of, iii 594 
Rcuchlin, caba]hsticph(Iosophyof,i 227 
Contention of, ivith the monls, 289, 
290 Seen 28G On accent and quan- 
tity, 34 See also i G55 iii 349 
Studies GreeL at Pans tmirersit}, 

I 18a 

Revelation, arguments founded on, iii 
SS8 390 

Rci els, master of the, duties of, ii 168 
Ileviervs, the first, iii 25 fhe ‘ Jout- 
naldcs SaTans,’i{> 536 The*Mcrcurc 
Galant,’ tb Bayles * Nouvclies de 
la RfpubljQuc des Lettrc*,' 537, 538 
Le Clerc's ‘ Bibhotliequc Universclle,’ 
tb The ' Leipsic Acts,’ tb Italian 
journals, i6 ‘ Mercure Savant,’ tb 
Lngluli reviews, 539 
Ilevins, the theologian, ii 442 
Rhaticus, Joachim, mathematician, i 
446 IJ 226 

Rhcedc, ' Hortus Indicus Malabancus 
of. HI 583 

Rheims, Vulgate of, translation of New 
Testament from, by English Cathev 
lies m 158J, 1 567 

Rhenanus, Beatus, 1 282 n 347 351 n 
Ilhenisb Academy, the, i 205 
Rhetoric of Cassiodorus, i J n 
Rhodiginus, Cwlius, ‘Lertioncs Anti- 
que of, 1 320 517 524 
Rhodomann, Laurence, his grammatical 
works, I 488 His Life of Luther, 
494 Greek icrscs of, t6 


Rhyme in Latin, i 30 ^ 

Rtbeyro, Portuguese pastoral poet, i 
413 His * Diana of Monteroajor.’ih 
Ricci, the Jesuit, travels in China by, 
III 225 

Richard II , dethronement of, n 40 

HI , plajers m the tune of, i 

431 

Riclielet, Dictionnairc dc, iii 526 
Richelieu, Cardinal, a patron o{ men of 
learning, lU 136 138, 139 525 
Supports the liberties of the Galficati 
church, 11 306 Prejudice of, agaiirst 
the Cid, 140 Letters and writings 
of, 138 See also, ni 263- 270 Lord 
Bacon esteemed by, ii 429 
Richer, his work on the ecclesiastical 
power, II 302 n 

Rigault, or Rigaltius, Preneb critic, ii 
282 

Rinuccini, Ottavio, suggests the idea of 
rccitatnc, il 153 
Rivet, Calvinist writer, ii 355 
Rivinus, his ‘ Res herbaria,' lu 578 
Rivoli, Armenian dictionary compiled 
by, m 225 

Roads, Roman, history u 292 • • ' 

Robert, king of Naples, a patron of Pe- 
trarch, i 78 

Robertson, Dr , remarks of, i 4 57 
Sli His ‘ History of America,' 311 
»ii 147 

Roberval, French mathematicnn, iii 
178 199 

Robison, works of, ii 431 
RobortcUus, philological work of, i 4DO 
517 His controversy with Sigonius, 
519 n Oil military changes, 521 
Rocbcfoucault, Due dc la, lus maxims, 
111 161 407 

Rochester, Earl of, poems of ui 474 
Uodolph II of Austria persecutes the 
Protestants, i 531 

Roger, the Jesuit, Iravels of, iii 225 
Rogers, his ‘ Anatomy of the Mind,’ i 
516 

Rojas, Fernando dc, Spanish dramatist, 

1 256 

Rollcnliagen, the ‘ Froschmauscler’ of, 
K 118 

Rollock, Hercol&s, poem by, ii 147 
Romaic, or modern Greek, origin of, i 
93 

Romance, its general tone, i 130 In- 
fluenced the manners of the middle 
ages tb 

i language, or Proicnpal, i 23 

j 27 31 33 n. 213 
j -I , writers of, Spanish, ii 110 
I 213 111 - 13 151 French, 1.32,33 
lu. 160 552 Heroic, in- 161 533 
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Of cluvaliy, i. 435. ii. 212. Of Italy, 
I 159. ' English, iii. 558. 

Rome. See Latin and Learning. Uni- 
versity or gymnasium of, i. 262. Li- 
brary of the Vatican, ii. 259. Topo- 
graphy of ancient, 517. Poggio on the 
ruins of, i. 142. Jurisprudence of, 

ii. 73. 540. 584. iii, 405. 447, 448. 
&c. Works of Manutius, Sigonius, 
Robortellus, and Gruchiiis, respect- 
ing the history and antiquities of, 
i. 517, 518. Cicero, Livy, Diony- 

"sius, Gellius, and Pomponius, respect- 
ing the same, 520. iNIodcrn poets of, 

iii, 453. On the military system of^ 
520, Rome sacked by Rourbon, i. 
315. Sale of Indulgences, &c., at- 
tacked by Luther and Zwinglo, i. 291. 
293. Church of, states of Europe 
which disavowed its tenets, on the rise 
of the Reformation, 342. &c. (See 
Reformation, ) Reaction in favour of 
Rome, 530. Its causes, 537. ii. 308. 
Temporal supremacy- of the popes, i. 
559. ii. 298. Decline of p.ipal influ- 
ence, 304. iii, 258. Controversy on 

' . papal pow’er, i. 556, 557. ii, 306. 
Discipline of the clergy, 531. 536. 
Influence of the Jesuits, 532. 555. 
Ilondelet, ‘ Ichthyology’ of, ii. 238. 
Ronsard, Pierre, poetry of, ii, 4. iii. 21. 
32, 458. 

Roquefort,* E'tat do la Pocsic Fran 9 aiso,’ 
i. 33. 

Rosa, Salvator, satires of, iii. 452. 
Roscelin, theories of, i. 13, 18. 181, 
Roscoe, William, his criticism on poeti- 
cal prose, i. 83. n, 259, li. Obliga- 
tions to, 263. n. His Leo X., 464. n. 
222 . 

Roscommon, Earl of, poems by, iii. 479. 
Rose, or Rossams, ‘ de justa rcipublicaj 
in reges potestate,’ ii. 42. 44. 518. 
Rosen, Dr., Arabian algebra translated 
by, ii. 220. n. 

Rossi, or Erythranis, collections of, i. 

.503. Criticisms of, iii. 50. 

Rota, Bernardino, poetry of, ii. 88. 
Rothman, the geometrician, ii. 227. 
Rotrou, plays of, iii. 68. ir. ‘ Wen- 
ceslas’ of, 69. 

Routh, Dr., ‘ Religiosce Sacra; ’ of, i. 12. 
Rowlej", poems of, i. 164. Dramatic 
works of, iii. 123. 

Thomas, poems attributed to, 

i. 164. 

Roj’-, Genei-al, his ‘ Military Antiquities,’ 
&c., i. 521. n. 

Royal Society of London, ii. 431, iii. 

. '565. The Philosophical Transactions 
. of, 566. 568. 582. 585. 


Runrus, epistles of, ii. 337. , 

Rubbi, the ‘ Pamaso It.'iliano ’ of, ii. 86. 
iii. 4. 

Rubens, Albert, on the Roman costume, 
iii. 254. 

Rucellai,-* Rosmunda’of,i.26S,264. The 
* Rees’ of, an imitation of Virgil’s 
fourth Georgic, 409. 

Rudbcck, Ohms, on lactcals, iii. 219. 

Ruedn, Lope de, Spanish pl.iys of, i. 428, 
429. 

Rucl, .Tohn, i. 328. His translation of 
Dioscoridcs on botany, 457. * Do 
natura stirpium,’ i6. 

Rubnkenius, his praise of Muretus, i. 
477. _ _ ; 

Rutnphius, Herb.arium Amboinense of, 
iii. 583. 

Russell, poems of, ii. 104. n. 

Rutebouf, tbc poet, i. 32. 

Rutgersius, ' Varia; Lccliones’ of, ii. 
281. 

Ruysch, Dutch physician, art of inject- 
ing an.atomic.al preparations perfected 
by, iii. 588. 

Saavedra, a politic.al moralist, ii. 525. 

Sabinus, George, a Latin poet, ii. 144. 

Sacchetti, Italian novelist, i. 159. 

Sachs, Hans, German dramatic poet, i. 
304. 415. 431. n. 

Sackville’s ‘ Induction to the Mirrour of 
M.agistratcs,’ ii. 121. 167. His ‘ Gor- 
boduc,’ 167. 

Sacy, M. do, French author, iii. 272. 

Sadler, Sir Ibalpli, embassy of, i. 335. 

Sadolet, Cardinal, reputation of, i. 262. 
316. n. ii. 289. Observations of, i. 
412. n. 425. 439. n. 464. His strict 
piety, 537. 

‘ Sad Shepherd’ of Ben Jonson, iii. 97. 

Saint Real, tbc abbe de, iii. 288, n. 

Sainte Marthe, or Sammarthanus, Latin 
poet, ii. 145. iii. 481. His ‘ Pa:do- 
trophia,’ ii. 145. 

Salamanca, university of, i. 1 8. Lectures 
at, by Lebrixa, 171, 172. 

Sales, St. Francis de, writings of, ii. 
361. 

Salfi, references to, iii. 4. 11. 131. 520. 

Salisbury, John of. History of, i. 4. 16. 
73.181. Learning of, 70. Style of, 
71. 

Sallo, Denis de, publishes the -first re- 
view, iii. 535. 

Sallust, influence of, ii. 268. 283. 

Salmasius, Claude, erudition of, ii. 
355. His * Pliniana; Exercitationes ’ 
and other works, ib. (De Lingua Hel- 
lenistica’, ii. 276. Death of, iii. 243. 

Salutato, Coluccio, on Plutarch, i. 93. 
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j\n ornament of leirnmg in the four- i 
tcenth century, 89 n 
SaWator Rosa, satires of, lu 453 
Sahianis ‘Animahum a<]Uatil]ijm his* 
toria,* 11 2S8 

^aUiati, fus attack on Tasso, entitled 
* L’lnfarinato,’ ii 207. 

SaWmi, a bigotted riorcntmc, remarks 
be, m 3 

Samaritan Pentateuch, the, ni. 233 
■Sammartlianus, ii 145 ill 48t 
Sanchez, Thomas, works of, ii 14, 15. 1C 
Sancruft, Archbishop, his ‘ Fur pnedcsti- 
mtus, m 27J 

SancUus his Grammar, i 489 iii 24C 
Sanctorius, * dc Alcdicina stalica,’ iii 
320 

Sanderson, an English casuist, it 507 
Saodjss seroions t 552 
Sannaaaro, execUent genius of, the Italian 
poet, 1 258 413 Latin poetry of^ 
4C3 11 202 111 424 481 ‘ Arcadu* 
of, I 258 413 II 213 
Sanson, ^rtcoIas, h<s maps, in 593 
Santis, Do, economist, it 52? 

SanteuI, Latin poetry of Santolius, or, 
111 483 

Sappho translated by ^ladamc Dacier, 
111. 247 

Saracens of Spam, i SO Refinement 
0*^ 200 Collegiate foundations not 
denred from, 16 

Sarbierits, Casimir, modern Latin poet, 
111 SO, SI 

Sarpi, Father Paul, ii 234 n Ilis ac* 
countofthetrorkof Rc({armin,399 n 
Ills writings, 212 llis medical dis 
coveries, 300 ii lu CO IIis religious 
teoet^ SOI See n 
Sarrazin, French poet, iii 21. 

Satire, Origin and Progress oG by Dn* 
den, 111 344 

Saumaisc, Claude, works of, it 233 
Saumur, ‘ La Forge of, in 4)7 
Savigny, Dc, quotations from, i Cl 
63, 64 

Sa^ilc, Sir Henry, 1 514 522 Hisedi 
tion of Chrysostom, u 275 
Saxony, the llcfoimation protected in 
i 292 

Scala, Fhmmio extemporaneous comedy 
introduced by, in GO • 

Scaliger, Joseph, critical remarks of, l 
483 504 11 147 Chronology of, i 
524 Julian period invented by, 525 
The ‘ Scahgerana,’ 504 n 55S u 

249 n Epitaph by Heinsius on 504 
n ' Dc cmcndatione temporum of, 

1 524 Ills knowledge of Arabic, li 

250 lU. 224 Latin poetry of, u 
145 n Criticisms by the Scaligers, 
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I 553 n 562 n ii 574 '287 'Sca- 
ligcrana,* in 541 * - 

Scaliger, Julius Cmsar, 1 320 501 ‘ De 
causis Latina* lingua*,’ i 320 His 
‘ Poetics,’ 11 ’..00 202 Invective of, 
against tlie ' Ciceronianus,’ 1 519 
Scandinavia, early poetry of, i. 10 Le- 
gends of. 111 27 

Scapula, his Abridgment of Stcplicnss 
* Hicviurus, 1 4S5 Distich on, \h n 
Opinions on the Lexicon of, 486 n 
* Scarabxus oquilam quxrit’ of Erasmus, 
1 280 282 * 
S^arren, Abbe, the Roman comiquc of, 
liL 555 

Schemer, the Jesuit, optical discoveries 
of, til 219 

Sduefflr, Peter, his inventions in print- 
ing, I 150 

Schcidus, Mclissus, iii 507 
Schicgel, FrcilLTie, Ins opinion that Lu 
thcT s report of Saunic visions bordered 
on insanitv, i 3CC 

— — William, his praise of Calderon/ 
III 66 His criticisms on Shakspcarc, 
It 171 111 94 lOG On tilt, defects 
of bloliilre, 49S 

Schism, treatises on, ii 337, 828 n 
Schmidt, Erasmus, observations of, t 
557. Ills I’lndar, ii 276 
Scholastic philosophy, its slow defeat i 
376 Defended bythcunivcmties,377 
- i— treatises, ii 3 Character of 
certain, ii 502 

Schools, cothcdral and conventual, under 
Charlemagne and his successors, i 6, 
7 n Stale of English schools m the 
timcof Henry VIII , i 33G English, 
insiituiions and regulations of, in Iho 
reign of Elizabeth, 510 511 
Science^ state of i 442 iii 170 Lord 
Bacon * dc augmentis scicntiarum, ui 
391 ct$eij Ilobbesschartof human, 
It 479 480 Institutions for the ad- 
vancement of 111 564 
Scioppius, Caspar, controiersies of, si 
284 Ills philological works m 285 
Grammar of ii 246 288 On the 
style of Lipsius, 1 4S6 
Scot, his 'Discovery of Witelicraft,’ i 
90 n 511 516 565 

of Scotstarvet, Latin elegies of, iii 

53 

Scotland state of classical learning in, 

1 514 I>atin poets of, m 53 Cal 
vlnists of, II 43 
Scott Sir Walter iii 473 
Seoiti, his ‘ JVJonarchia Sohpsorum, iii 
166 

Scottish dialect, ancient poems in the, 

1 259 417 n 
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Scolus, Duns, barbarous cbaractcr of his 
sophistry, i, 507. n. 

Erigenn, John, bis myticism, i. 8. 

181. 

Scriptures, Holy, first printed Bible, i. 
1 52, Erasmus’s New 'J'estainent, 2G(>. 
283, Tynclnle’s New Testament, 357. 
373, Englisli Bible under the aulbo- 
rity of James'd., ii. .350. Italian ver- 
sions, i. 357. The Vulgate, 557. He- 
brew, Syriac, and Chaklaic test, i. 307. 
ii. 249. iii. 221. The Pentateuch in 
Samaritan characters, 222. IWnsoretic 
text, and vowel |)oints, 222, 223. The 
Decalogue, ii. 505. Translation of 
part ofi into Greek hexameters, iii. 
249, yEthiopic New Testament, i. 450. 
TJie Hebrew chronology, iii. 255. Ex- 
positions of, i. 505. iii. 298. Latin 
versions and Romisb editions, 5GG. 
Protestant editions of, i. 375. 557. 
Polyglott Bible of Alcala, i. 308. 
Versions of, into modern languages, 
‘ i. 374. 555, 567. Porty-eight editions 
of the Bible prohibited by Rome, 2GG. 
372. 

Scuderi, JIadcinoiscllo do. Heroic ro- 
mances of, iii. 150—163. i. 460. .4,43, 
Sender)', observations on the ‘ Cid ’ of 
Corneille by, iii. 140. 

Seba, Adeodatus, a' Gallo, Latin poet, ii. 
144. Objectsand views, 137. Apologj' 
for, ii. 27. 

Sebonde, Raimond-de, i. 136. 
Seckendorf attacks the motives of Eras- 
mus, i. 350. n. Remarks on Luther 
by, 295. 

Secundus, Latin poems of, ii. 146. 
Sedano, his ‘ Parnaso Espanol,’ ii. 102. 
105. iii. 12. 

Segneri, Paolo, sermons of, iii. 519. 
Segni, History by, i. 463. 

Segrais, pastor.al jjoctry of, iii. 450. His 
novels, 555. ‘ Segraisiana,’ &c., 547. 
549 

Seguier, President, library of, iii. 232. 
Seicentisti, writers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, iii. 3. 

Selden, his treatise ‘ de Jure naturali 
juxta Hebrajos,’ ii. 507, 508." iii. 223. 
225. ‘ Table-Talk’ of, ii. 357. n. 508. 
His controversy on fisheries, the 
‘ Mare liberum sive clausum,’ 551. 
‘ Arundelian Marbles’ of, ii. 291. 
Self-defence, right of, ii. 549. 
Semi-Pelagianism tenets, ii. 329, .330. 
Seneca, tragedies of, ii. 163, 164. 268. 
511. 

'• Sensation, Hobbes’s theory of, ii. 462. 
Sensibility, universal, theory of Cara- 
panella, ii. 374. 


Sergardi, satires of, in Latin, iii. 481. 
Scriio, treatises by, ii. 230, 

Sermons of the sixteenth century, i. .369. 
Serra, ' Antonio, on the means of ob- 
taining money without mines, ii. 525. 
Praise of Venice by, 525. On com- 
mercial exchange, 527. 

Servetus, tenets and works of, i. 360. 
Put to death at Geneva, 545. 549. ii. 
344. -Account of his ‘ Chrislianismi 
Restitutio,’ 213. 547. n. 5 18. n. iii. 
21.3, 214. n. 

‘ Seven Cliami)ions of Christendom ’ by 
Johnson, ii. 218. 

Sevigne, Madame de, letters of, iii. 524. 
Her talent, 525. AVant of sensibility 
i5. n. Colloquial style of, i5. 

Seville University, lectures at, i. 171, 
1 72. 

Shadwell’s plays, immoral, iii. 515, .315. 

Satire on, by Dryden, 474. 
Sliaksjjearc, AVilliain, his jjocins, Venus 
and Adonis, ii. 127. 176. liUerecc, 
ib. His life and early jihiys, 175. 
&c. Few obliterations by Shakspcarc, 
nor any by Lope dc Vega, 155. His 
sonnets, iii. 37. J’l.ay.s of — 'rwclflli 
Night, 80. Merry iVives'of AViiuisor, 
ib, 503. Measure for Pleasure, ii. 
158. 212. iii. 82. King Lear, 84. 
Timon of Atlions, 85. Pericles, ii. 
177. n. iii. 85. The historical i)I.ays 
of, ii. 184. Jiiliii.s CcTsar, iii. 87, 
88. 489. Antony and Cleopatra, 87. 
Othello, 89. Coriolnnus, 88. Rich, 
ard II., 91. Tempest, 89. Ilis 
other play.s, 87. 89. 91. 106. Henry 
VI., whence taken, ii. 171. 175. 
Comedy of Errors, 177. iii. 505. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, ii. 179. 
Two Gciitlcmon of Verona, 178. 
Love’s Labour Lost, ib. Taming of 
the Shrew, ibi Romeo and Juliet, 
181, 182. IMcrchant of Venice, 183. 
375. iii. 512. As You Like it, ii. 
185. Cymbelinc, 212. Auto-bio- 
graphical poems of, by G. A. Brown, 

i. 38. Retirement and death of, iii. 
77. n. 89. Greatness of bis gcniies, 

ii. 32. iii. 89. Judgment of, 90. 
His obscurity of style, 92. His po- 
pularity, 91. 9.3. Critics on his 
dramas, ib. Dryden’s remarks on, 
113. n. See also ii. 170. n. 174. 198. 

iii. 491. 513. 

Sharrock, ‘ dc ofliciis,’ &c. iii. 383. 
Shepherd, life of Poggio by, i. 83. n. 
Sheridan, plays of, iii. 504. 

Shirley, works of, iii. 119. Comedies 
of, 120. 514. 

Sibilet, Thomas, the ‘ Artpoetique’ of, 
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1 443. Ills ‘Ipliigcnia’ofEntipjdes, 
430 

Sulonius, observations of, i Co. 

Sjcna, the ‘ Itozsi ’ of, u 262 ' JntronaU * 
of, i 4GS 

Sigismund, Emperor, literature encou- 
raged by, 1 97 

III , persecution of TrotesU 

ants b), 1 531 

Sigonius, svorks of, i SJl. 490 * De 

cansoi’a<rane,-’5i3:? ^ /tf^icnian 
Polity, 520 On llomm Antiquity, 
517 ‘ De jure eiuum llooi ’and 
jure Itali®,' 519 

Silvesters translation of the Creation, or 
La Scmainc, by Du llartas, ii llc 
Poems ascribed to, 126 ut 44 
Simlcr, George, a schoolmaster at Ilessc, 
1 254 

* Simon, Ic Pere, ill 281 Criii^ai History 
of, 298 590 Cntieisins of, 1 4^0 
Singers of Germany, 1 36 iij 32 
Siomta, Hebraist, iii. 222 224 
Sinnond, tlie historian, ii S55 
Sismondi, cnticwmsof, i 26 u C6 155 
Sixtus V , 1 566 u 250 258 Tlio 
Sistmo Bible published by, i 53(5 
Skelton's rhymw, i S07 432 
Smetiiis, Martin, norks on Antiquities 
by, ii 290, 291 

Smiglccius, the Logician, lu. 502 r 
S mith, professor at Cambridge, 1 334 
— Adam, NVorksof, 11 . 582 503 
Snell, W illibrotl his • Cycloroetneus,' iiu 
179 On Ilcfraction, 201 
Socinian academy at Uacorr, i| 335 

heresy, i 361 548 Hic So- 

cimans m England, 111 277, 278 
Socinus, Lslius, i 361 550 ti 

, Paustus, I 548 Denial of the 

cvidcDces of Katunl Religion by, 11 

335 

Solids, the ratio of, iii 177 
Solinas, his ‘ Polyhistor,’ 11 . 283 
Solis, Antonio dc,* Conquest of Mexico* 
by. III 594 

Solon, philosophy of, 11 548 

Sonnets, Italian, 11 83 el uq m 443 

452, Preneb, 11 4JS Of JVJiJlon, ui 
49 Of Shakspearc, 37 Of Drum 
mond of Hawthornden, 41 Of the 
Earl of Stirling it Construction of, 
42 n 

Sophocles style ofj iii 465 473 557 
Sorbonne, the, i 228 iii 27!1 goO 
Soto, Peter, confessor to Charles V , 1 
S67 544 11 506 

- — , Barahona de, poetry of, n 106 

-, Dominic, ‘ De Justitia, n 03 82 

Soul, seat of the, on, 11 . 444 iii SIS 
171 

vot. Ttl 


• Soul 8 Errand,’ the, early poem, 11 126 
Sau^, Manuel laria }, sonnets of, iii 

15 

Soutli, Dr , sermons jij 275 296 
Southampton, Lord, friend of Shakspeare, 
II 176 

Southern, bis Fatal Discovery, 111 513 
Oroonoko, tb 

Southey, Sir , bis edition of Hawes, 1 
305 Remarks of, 11 19S n 213 
Zk/idan of* Potts 6y, in j?r 
Sautliwell, Robert, the Jesuit, poems of, 
II 126. 

Sovereign, and sovereign power, the, 11 
532 546 

Spam, dramatic productions of, 1 256 
428 11 153 ill 59 62 Poets of, 1 127 
411 11 102 111 II Epic poets 11 . 106 
Persecution for religion, in, 1 361. 
Prove wntcra of. Ill 132 Cervantes, 
151 Library oftbc Escurial Palace, 
11 259 R i» 235 Of Alcala and 
Salamanca, 259 Loyola and the Je- 
suits of , ) 513 I’liilologists and li- 
terati of, i S29 440 Metaphysicians 
of, 11 370 Philip II and the In 
qimitionof, i 531 558 11 266 Fro 
bibitcd books in, 102 Romances of, 
no 213 Ihllads of, 1 231 11 

no 

‘Spanish Curate ’ of PJefeher, m 102 
Spaiibcim, Ezekiel, ^usmismaties of, it 
292 111 2J5 255, 256 
‘Speculum humans sahationis,* the, t 
208 

Spec, German poet, iii 23 
Speed, maps of m 1646 111 228 
Spclman, Glossary of, in 516 
Spencer, *de Legibus Ilebrtcorum,’ 111 
590 

Spener, writings of, 111 260 
Spenser, Edmund, Ins school of poetry, 

I 2‘»9 III- 27 29 Ills ‘Shepherds 
Kalendar, 11 123 210 Ilis'Ipitla 
lamium, 127 The ‘ Paery Queen 
of, 134 — 141 Compared with An 

osto, 136 Political works of 1 99 
Spcrcnc Spcroni, his tragedy of' Canaee,’ 
j 427 4 10 Dialogues of, 389 
Spiegel, Dufeh poet, his works, 111 25 
Spinova, system of, 11 5 The ‘ Tracta 
tus Uirologico pohticiis’ of, 111 . 251 
Ethics or IMoral System of 342 ef 
#«7 384 

Spinosism, character of, ill 354 
^ntual dramas of Spam and Portugal, 

1 256 

Spondanus continues the Annals of Ba- 
ronius, 11 355 

Sprengel, medical remarks of, 11 246 
m 214,215 219 n 2S0 576 
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St. Vincent, Gregory, geometry of, iii. 
179 

Stael, Madame de, her ‘ Corinne,’ i. 86. 

libservations of on ‘ Romeo and Ju- 
Staet,’ ii, 182. 

Stair, Lord, work by, ii. 450. n. 

Stampa, Gaspara, an Italian critic, ii. 
88. 90, 91, 

Stanley, Thomas, ‘ History of Ancient 
Philosophy ’ by, iiii 250. .803. His 
edition of ..Eschylus, iii. 250, 
Stapulensis, Faber, conduct of, i. 347. 

Edition of the Scriptures by, 375. 

Star Chamber, the, ii. 267. 

Stationers’ Company founded in 1555, 
iL 267. 

Statius Achilles, or Estaco, a Portuguese 
commentator, i. 481. 

Statius, ‘ Thebaid ’ of, ii. 202. iii. 463. 
Statistics, writers on, iii. 444. Statistical 
topography, ii. 520. 

Steele, the ‘ Conscious Lovers of,’ iii. 518. 
Steevens, commentator on Shakspeare, 
ii. 171. 177. iii. 38. 94. 

Stellatus, Palingenius, the ‘ Zodaicus 
vitaa’ of, i. 425. 

Stephens, Henry, his erudition, i. 482. 
His press celebrated, 483. Life of, by 
Maittaire, db, n. By Almeloveen and 
■ bihertiiographers, db. n. liiS ‘ Thesau- 
rus Lingua? Latinaj,’ i. 483. 485.? fjis 
own testimony on various lexicons, 
i. 325. 484. n. Scapula’s abridg- 
ment of the ‘ Thesaurus’ of, 485, Dies 
in poverty, 486. tils philological 
works,'208. 496. iii. 533. Epigrams, 

i. 145. Forbid to print, 266. ‘ Apo- 
logy for Herodotus’ by, 368. 

, Robert, ‘ Thesaurus,’ of i. 

326. The ‘ Novum Testamentum 
Graicum,’ &c. &c. edited by, 375. 
486. n. .^66. ii, 289. 

Stevinus, Simon, his Statics, ii. 231,232. 
Stewart, Dugald, Metaphysical Works 
of, ii. 28. 51. 401.432. n. 456. 461. 
474. n. 577. 579, 581. 585. iii. 273. 
365. 413, 

Stifelius, Michael, ii. 221. iii. 171. 

Still, John, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 

ii. 166, 

Stillingfleet, polemical writings of, iii. 
269. 276. 298. 372. 

Stirling, Earl of, sonnets of, iii. 41. 

His poem of ‘ Domesday,’ db. n. 
Stockwood, John, his ‘ Progymnasma 
Scholasticum,’ ii. 513. n. 

Strada, Famianus, ii. 284. The ‘ Infamia 
Famiani’ of Scioppius, 285. The 
‘ Prolusiones Academicfe’ of, iii. 131. 
Strasburg, books published at, ii. 263. 
Strigelius, ‘Loci Theologici’ of, i. 561. 


Strozzi, poem on chocolate by, iii. 480. 
Strype, John, his ‘ Life of Smith,’ i. 

334, n. Remarks of, ii. 39. 

Stunica, the Spanish commentator, i. 
308. 

Sturm, John, his treatise on Education 
in Germany, i. 330. 

Suard, remarks of on the French tlieatrc, 
ii, 163. n. 

Suarez of Granada, his treatise ‘ do Lc- 
gibus,’ ii. 500. Titles of his ten 
. books, 501, His perpetual quotations, 
503. His Metaphysical Disputations, 
370. His theory of government, 522. 
His work of haws, 523, 540, 

Suckling, Sir John, poetry of, iii. 44. 
Suidas, proverb quoted from, i. 189. 
His lexicon, 219. 

Sun, spots of the, discovered by Harriott, 
Fabricins, and Sebeiner, iii. 88. Its 
revolution round its axis, db. 
Supra-lapsarian tenets, ii. 330. 
Supremacy over the Church, question of, 

ii. 339. et seq. Remarks on regal su- 
premacy, 341. ’ 

Surrey, Earl of, his style of poetry de- 
scribed, i. 417, 419. The introducer 
of blank verse, 420. Poems of, ii. 
119. Character of, by Sidney, 124, 
Swabian period of German poetry, i. 
86 . 

'-Ssvainmerdam, the naturalist, ‘ History 
of Insects ’’bjvui’ 575. 

Sweynheim, the printer, i, 186. 

Swift, Dean, iii. 555. His ‘ Tale of .a 
Tub,’ i. 437. iii. 563. 

Switzerland, the Reformation begun by 
Zwingle at Zurich, i. 292. Doctrines 
of the Protestants of, 545. " 
Sydenham, Dr., iii. 589. 

Sydney, Sir Philip, ii. 80. 169. His 
‘Arcadia,’ ii. 196.216. 218. iii. 236, 
‘Defence of Poesic,’ ii. 124. 197. 
211. Poems of, 126. iii. 543. 

, Algernon, his Discourses on 

Government, iii. 430, 

Sylburgius, his Greek grammar, i. 275. 
488. iii. 245. His Aristotle and 
Dionysius, 491. 

Sylvius, Dutch physician, iii. 212. 588. 
Sylvius, the French grammarian, i. 442. 
Synergists, tenets of i. 542. 

‘ Syntagma Philosophicum ’ of Gassendi, 

iii. 308. 315. 365. 

Syphon, power of the, iii. 200. 

Syriac version of the Bible, ii. 248. iii. 
224. The Maronite college of Mt. 
Libanus, ib.. 

Tabernaemontanus, figures used by, ii. 
244. 
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Table-talk of Scldca, ii 357 n Cha 
ractcr of the, 508 

Tacitus, the ‘ Annals* of, 1 2G2 u 268 
Lipsius% edition of,* -ISO SaviJe's 
translation of, 514 Commentary on, 
111 427 Davanzatis translation of^ 
11 190 

Talmud, the study of the, in 223 
Talon, Omer, ‘ Institutioncs Oratonm* 
of, iL 203 

Tansillo, Italian pool, bis ‘ La Salu,* 
It 146 

Tapsensis, Vigihus, the“ African bishop, 
svorls of renewed, in 536 
Tartaglia, Nicolas, his solution of cubic 
equations in algebra, 1 446 Unfairly 
published by Cardan, u 219 Uis 
mechanics, 930 

Tasso, Bernardo, his • Amadigi,* ti 92 
Celebrated sonnet by, 93 n 
, Torquato, tlie * Jerusalem De- 
livered 'ofiu 95 et ttq 206 iii 463 
Comparison ofsritU Homer and Vir 
gil u 96 100 And with Anosto, 
99, 100, EzeclJence of hts style, 97 
188 His conceits. O'* Defects of 
the poem, tb His peculiar genius, 
99 The ‘Aminta* of, ISO IIis 
* Tomsmond,' a tragedy, 149 
Tossoni, bis observations on the poetry 
of Bembo, i 407 On Petrarch, &c , 
ui ISO ‘Secclita Ilapita’ of> 8 46 
458 

Taulers sermons, in German, i. 48 it 
378 

Taurellus, Nicholas, his * Alpcs Caisar, 
It 5, 6 n 

Tavannes, political memoirs by, ii 48 
Tavelegus, grammar of, i 338 n 
Tavernier, his travels m the Cast, ui 
594 

Taylor, Jeremy, 11 326 332 His'Dis 
suasiTC from I*opery,’ in 968 2D8 
Sermons of, ii 359 Devotional writ- 
ings of 360 His ‘ Duetor dubitan 
tium,’ 111 381 390 399 Its charac 
ter and defects 381 Ills • Liberty of 
Prophesying,’ ii 845 Boldness of 
his doctrine, i5 His defence of 
toleration, 849 351 Cffect his 

treatise, 353„ Its defects, f5 IIis 

defence of episcopacy, 354 iii 543, 

, Brook, ‘ Conteraplatio I’biloso 

pbica of II 440 n 
‘ Teleraachus,’ F^nelons, iii 557 
Telescope, invention of the, iii. 201 
Dutch, or spymg glasses 202 
Telesio, Bernard, plausible hypotheses 
of. 11 7 371, 372 389 ‘ 

Tellez, a Spanish metapbjsican, ii 
870 


Temple, Sir \\ ilham, m 251 549 His 
defence of antiquity, 551 
Tenncman, on the Origin of Modern 
Pbliosaphy, i 13 n 
Tcpel, bis history of the Cartesian philo 
sophy, ui 317 n 

Terence, comedies of, first printed as 
verse, i 267 Editions of, 472 
Testi imitator of Ilor'ice, iiu 11 
Tcutonte Isnguagcs, the, i 10 125 
Thcafre of Europe, t 207 The rrendi 
stage, 11 l62 n &c Tlie early En. 
gliSi drama, i 431 ii. 166 Ac 
Ihcatres in Paris, 165 Theatres, 
London, 168 ill 77, 78 Closed by 
the parliament, 79 P xtant En 
ghsh Mysteries, 1 210 lorbiddcnm 
Spain, >1 160 See Drama 
Tlicobald, commentator on Shakspeare, 
111 93 

Tlicodorc, archbishop, i 5 
Tlioodonc persecutes Boethius, i 2 
Theodosius, Code of the Froperor, I 59i 
llt.447 

, the georaeincjon, i 445 
Theocritus, i 219 267 408 ii 12S 
150 

*Tlieologia Morahs of Escobar, it 500 
ilieological iucratUTC, History ofi i 
527 11 298 111 258 291. 297 

Change m the character of, 260 Ex- 
positions in theology, i 5C0 iii 28l 
Theology, system of i 1 2 ii 407 Pub- 
lic schools of in Italy, 86 Contro 
vcTsial, I 516 559 Scholastic method 
or,5G0 

Tlicoplirastus on Plants, ii *>34 Lec- 
tures by Duport on, iti 249 His 
• Characters,’ 409 On Botany, i 457 
Tlicosophists, sect of, il 378 
Tliprrsa, St^ jnysticjsin of ii 361 
■niennomcter, the, in 569 
Tlievtnot travels of, in 503 
lliibault, king of Navarre, troubadour, 

I 32 

Tlioraists, the sect of, i 378 545 n 2 
See Aquinos 

Diomson, Dr , on Anatomy, iii 576 
Tliouars, du I’ctit, ii 243 
Tltuanus M de Thou, Latin st)lo of, 
ti 5 28. Ill 232 

Tlmcydides editors of, i 473 iii 251 
Tliyord, the French poet, ii 113 - 

'Diysius « French critic, ii 383 
Tibaldeo Italian poet, i 225 
Tick, Professor, remarks on Shakspeare 
by, 11 174 

Tlfcrnas George, teacher of Greek at 
Pari», i 180 

Tillotson Archbishop ii 327 m 276, 
377» His sermons ii 335 n m 297 
1X2 
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Ticdcmnnn, remarks of, i. li). 

Tiiitoret, paintitif^s of, ii. 101. 

.Tlnibosclu qiiolfd, i. O. ti, '3. n. 501. 
503. iii. B5. 322, 

‘ Titus .Aiulronicus,' not a play of Siiak- 
speurc'p, ii. 17G. 

Tobacco plant, earliest notice of, ii, 2'31. 
Toleration of religions, ii. -I". :M3. 3-19. 
8.51. 

Toletus, the Jesuit, bis ' Summacasuum 
conscientia',’ ii. •''00. j 

Tolomci, Clauilio, ii. 87. 9 3. 

Tonelli, bis notes on Poggio, i, 83. n. 
Torelli, bis tragedy of ‘ IMcrope,’ ii. l‘!9. 
Torrentius, bis Horace, ii, 279, 

Torricelli, high merit of, iii. !2G. Hy- 
draulics of, 199. 

Tortus, Mattbcm, ansn-er of, ii. 299, 
Toscanclli, gnomon in Florence eathc- 
dr.al by, i. 181. 

Tostatus, Alfonsus, i. 1 70. 

Tottcl’s Ulisccllanics, ii. 119. 

Toulouse, University of, i. 1.5. 
Tourncbccuf. See Turnebus. 

Tournefort. His ‘ luleniens de la llota- 
nique,’ iii. 577. 579- 
Toussain, eminent scbolar, i, 328, •175, 
Toutain, bis ‘ Agamemnon,’ from .Seneca, 
ii. 1G3. 

‘ Toxopbilus,' or Treatise on Arcbery, by 
Asebam, i. “I'll. 

Trade, on Foreign, iii. “l-ll. 

Tragedy, Italian, i. •12G. ii. 1‘19. iii. 
.54. .57. Spanish, ii, 1.57. Frencb, 
163. iii. G8. ct scq. Eiiglisb, 84. tt 
seq. Ancient Greek, 4GG. Ilynicr 
on, 547. See Dr.ama, and names of 
dramatic authors. 

' Translating, Drvden on tlie Art of, iii. 
547. 

Transubstantiation, controversy on, i. 
17. 

Tr.ivels, early writers of, i. 2G0. Later 
writers of, iii. 593. 

Tr.aveisari, Ambrogio, on Profane Lite- 
rature, i. 94. On Translations from 
the Greek, 97. 

Treaties, public, iii. 558. 574. Truces 
and conventions, 57G. 

Tremellius, the Hebrew critic, i. 567, 
ii. 248, 

Trent, the Council of, its proceedings 
and history, i. 363. 538, 539. n. 544. 
566. ii. 266. 301.318. 

Triglandius, a notable theologian at 
Utrecht, ii, 458. 

Trinitarian controversy, the, i. 546. ii. 
278. 

Triquero, Spanish dramatist, ii. 158. 
Trismegistus, Hermes, pbilosopliy of^ 
counterfeited, i. 200. 


'I’lisMUo, principk": of Ifr, ‘ Italia f/iber- 
atii,’ i. 359. -lOp. 

'rrtsian, tlie * Slarianne' of, iii. 79. 
Tritbem'nts, ‘ Annales Uirfargiensei* of, 
i. M9. 

Tiivium mode of education, i. 3. ri. ii. 
25H, 

'JVoubadour'!, and JVovctij.rl poct'^, i. 31, 
:13. 

• Troye, Ueeucil des Hi*,t(i5tcs do,’ by 
(rnxton, i. 157. 

'Ffutb, intuitive, on, »! •353. 

'I'rypbo, CirC'‘k trc-aliscn of, j. 321. 
Tubingen monastery, Hebrew t.angbt in, 
i.25.5. 

'rurnmiui, * <lc leglbus,’ it. 76- 
'rtirbcrville, jioems of, ii, 127.. 

’I'tirenne. rviarsbal, iii. 263. 294. 

‘ Turkish Spy,’ the, ti. 51 '1. n. iii. 5,59. 
'J’urk*-, irf>tory «)f the, tti. 116. 'Hie 
’rurkidi language, 22.5, 

Turnebus, i. 328. His tntuslaliotis of 
Greek elaestc't into Hatin, i. ‘175. 
His • .‘\<lver.'..aria,* '/"e. Montaigne's 
character of, ih. His repnution, 4.83. 
His * F.lbics of ;\ristotle,' -192. 

'J’linter, Dr., bis Nev.’ Herbal, ii. 240. 
His ‘ Aviinn pnvriim.nrnm histori.a,* i. 
459. 

Turncr'.s History of F.nglaml, i, 3, 6. n. 
7. I). On Lrigcna, 9. On Scholasti- 
cism, 14. 

Turpin, romance of ‘ Cbarlesnngne’ by, 

i. 22.3, 

Tnrrecremata, Joannes dc, Ins ‘ Expla- 
natio in psalterium,’ i, 156. 

Tycho Pr.abe, Mtmdanc System of, ii. 
228. ft icq. His discovery as to the 
p.atb of comets, it, 229- iii. 186. 
Tymmc, 'Hiomas, tratislations by, i. 
'.393. 

Tyiulalc’s, the first English version of 
the New Testament, i. 857. 873. 
Tyrwbitt’s observations on Ciiancer, i. 
SO. 11. 420. 

Twining on the Poetics of Aristotle, ii. 

201 . 

Ubaldi, Guido, Gcomctric.al Treatises of, 

ii. 280. 

Udat, Nicholas, i.838. 433. Ills comedy 
of ‘ llidplt Roister Doistcr,' 434. ii. 
166. 

Uguccio, the lexicographer, i. 78. 
Ulpian on the Roman Law, ii, 78. 
Understanding, IMnlebrancbo on the, iii. 
331. Locke's ‘Essaj- on the Human,’ 
814. 362. 

Unitarians, Polish and German, iii. 277. 
Universal character, on a, liy Dalgarno, 

iii. 3,61. 
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Universal ideas, question of the reality 
of, I 19 Tlow formed, m 351 
Universities —Origin of the name, i 
1 S Of Pans, 1 1 Its succession of 

early professors, 19, 20 Of Bologna, 
15 Of Padua, 19 u 257 370 Of 
Toulouse, i. 15 Collegiate fotmiU 
ations, not derived from the Saracen^ 
IG Cordova and Granada possessed 
gymnasia "rather than universities, t6 
Of Oxford, 15 Its great men, ib n 

II 258 111 248 Of German), 1 331 
Italian universities, i 503 ii S57 
Of Leyden, ii 258 in 225 316 n 
Of Altdorf and Hcirastadt, ii 370 
Of Copenhagen, j 332 Of Prussia, 
»6 Of Marburg, it OP Kontgsberg, 
%b Of Jena, i6 Of Scotland, 515 
« 20 258 Of Seville, uI72 Of 
Sdamanca, »4 Of Alcala, tb State 
of in the scvintecnth century, mu 229 

Urban Vin Matthei Baibcrini, ii 304 

III 50 52 128 

Urhmo, Fraocis, duko of, i 521 
Urfe, d , romance o& III 160 4C0 557 
Usher, Archbishop ii 357 Formsthc 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
ill 231 His • Annals of the Old 
Testament,’ 25C His Chronology, 
256 

* Utopia ' of More, i 274 

Vacarius m 1149 taught at Oxford, i. 
16 n 

Vaillant, work on medals by, m 256 
Vair Du, criticisms on tlie style of, iii 
142 

Valdes a Spanish teacher of the Re. 

formation, i SGI 
Vflleiitinian, by Fletcher, ill 105 
"V nlcnanus, ‘ de infehcitatc lilteratorum,* 
i 314 n 

1 alia, Luucntius, works and criticisms 
of, i 142, 143. 172 17G 284 320 
S2G 332 484 n 

Valle, Pietro della his Travels, iii 226 
ValI5e, pamphlet of, against Christianity, 
l SG4 

^alols, Henry, philological works ol^ 
m 248 

Van Dale on ancient omcleis *‘i ^23 
^ nnbrugh. Sir John, dramas of, iii. 50-1 
518 

Vnmni, Lxieiho, burnt at Pans n S62 
^arclJ, history by, i 4G3 IIis dn 
logucs, the ‘ rrcolmoj’ii 205 Praise 
of Dante above Homer by, 20G 
"Varemus, 'Sjntaxis Gr»ca;hngu® 'of i 
J24 

Varignon, M , Statics of, u 232 
Vanno, the Greek scholar of Italy, 1 220 


Variorum editions of the classics, ui 243 
Varoli, the ‘ Anatomia* of, ii 24G 
Vasa, Gustavus, confiscates ecclesiastical 
pn^rty, i 343. 

Vasari, Ins paintings in the SisUne 
chapel, 1 5S4 

Vasquez, law writer, ii. 82 370 
Vasquius, Quotations of, ii 505 
Vassan, dc, M , collects the ‘ Scaligcr* 
ana sccunda ’ i 504 
Vatable, Professor of Hebrew, i 327 
Vatican, library of the, i 467 ii 259 
Vaugelas, M de, Remarks on the I reach 
language by, in 141 527 Dic- 
tionary edited by, ui 1S9 
Vautnondre De, a continuator, iii 162 
Vaux, Nicholas, Lord, poet, i 422 n 
119 

Vayer, La Mothe le, Dialogues of, ii 
510 Considerations of, iii 142: 
Vega, Gircilasso de la, 1 411 » 102 
— , X.opc de, Spanish plays of u 
106 n 154 ni 59,60 His fertility, 
II 155 Versification, tb Pops- 
lanty, 156 Comedy, 157 Tragedy, 
158 Spiritual plays of, 160 
Vegetable productions, on, ii 241 
Vegius, WapliTUS, £neid continued by, 
I 191 II 202 

Velasquez, history of Spanish poetry 
by, u 104 106 
Vcldelc, Henry of, 1 36 
VelUmysen, ‘ de justi et decori,* &e , vii 
383 

Venesection jntrotluced, u 257 
Venice, contest of Pope Paul V with, 
u 299 Republic of, lU 426 429 
Its commerce and government, ii 526, 
527 Academy of, 262 
Venus, transit of, over tlic sun, and the 
phases of iii 104 
Veracity, Puffliidorf on, m 403 
Vcrdicr, ‘ Bibboth^que Franjaiso’ by, ii 
209 264 

Vergara, Greek Grammar of, i 325 487 
Vcrgctio, Peter Paul, an early Greek 
trans*ator, i 97 

‘Verona, Two Gentlemen of, ii 178 
Vertumen, I mncis, collections of, i 
504 n 

Vcsalius, *dc corporis humani fibrica,* 

1 454 His anatomical discovirios 
455 11.245 ills disgrace and death, 

I 456 See aUo 111 212 
^eshng, the anatomist, writings of, m. 
219 

\espucci Amcneo discoveries of, i 261 
■\ettori, Pettr, c<htion of Cieiro by, i 
319 His Greek erudition, 322 
‘Vori-« Icctioiica’ of, 476 Ilucts 
opinion of, 477 
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Vicente, Gil, dramas of, i. 256. 429. 
Vico, Eneas, on Numismatics, i. 523. 

ii. 261. 

Victor Vitensis, edition by Chiflet of, 

iii. 536. 

Victoria, Francis a, ‘ Relectiones tlieolo- 
gicse ’ of, ii. 77. 82. Opinions of, on 
public law, 78. 

Victorin of Feltre, i. 85. 

Victorius, Professor, i. 319. 

Vida, of Cremona, Latin poet, i. 423. 
464. iii. 481. ‘ Ars Poetica’ of, ii. 

202 . 

Vidus Vidius, anatomist, i. 456. ii. 246. 
Vienna, public library at, i. 467. ii. 258. 
Vieta [Francis Viete] his reputation as 
an algebraist, i. 447 — 449. ii. 221. 
Mathematical works of, iii. 179. Al- 
gebra of, 180. 

Vieussens, discoveries by, in the anatomy 
of the nerves, iii. 587. 

Viger, or Vigerius, ‘ de Idiotismis,’ ii. 
275. 

Vigilius Tapsensis, iii. 536. 
Vigneul-Marville, or M. D’Argonne, 
iii. ] 35. 526. 529. n. Flis Melanges 
de Litterature, 541. 

Vignola, Perspective of, ii. 230. 
Villedieu, or Des Jardins, Madame, 
novels of, iii, 554. 

Villegas, Manuel Estevan de, poems of, 
iii. IS, 

Villon, poems of, i. 207. 

Vincent de Beauvais, i. 114, 115. 
Vincente introduces regular drama in 
Europe, i. 256, n. 

Vincentius Lirinensis, ii. 325, 333. 
Vinci, Lionardo da, painter, i. 216, 217. 
454. 

Viner, Abridgment of Law by, iii. 447, 
Vinnius, Commentaries of, ii. 70. 540. 
Virgil, Eclogufes of, i. 272. 333. iii. 460. 
iEneid of, ii. 107. iii. 463. Continu- 
ation by Maphajus, i. 191. ii. 202. 
Caro’s Italian translation, ii. 95. Imi- 
tation of the Georgies of, iii, 482. 
Tasso compared with, ii. 95. 98. 151. 
Camoens compared with, 1 07. Homer 
compared with, ii. 200. 

Polydore, i. 229, 

Visconti, contributor to the ‘ Biographic 
Universclle,’ iii. 255. n. 

Vise, the ‘ Mcrcure Galant ’ of, iii. 536. 
Vitolli. Cornelio, i.llO. 229. 

^.Vitello, treatise on optics of, i. 110. 445. 
ii. 230. 

Vitensis, tVictor, the African bishop, 
works of, iii. 536. 

‘ Vitiis sermonis, de,’ treatise by G. Vos- 
sius, ii. 287. 

Vitruvius on Architecture, i. 215. 


Vives, ethical writings of, i. 326. 367. 
392. ^Attack on the Scholastics by, 
378. 

Viviani, solution of the area of the 
cycloid by, iii. 478. 565. 

Vlacq, the Dutch bookseller, iii. 174. 

, preceptor of Princess Mary, 378, 

Character of his works, 378. n. 

Voet, Gisbert, ‘ Dissertationes theolo- 
gicffi’ of, ii. 356, 357. Controversy of 
with Descartes, 458. 

Voiture, letters of, ii. 430. iii. 136, 137. 

Poetry of, 21. 524, 530. ii. 541. 
Volkelius, ‘ de vera Religione,’ ii. 336. 

‘ Volpone ’ of Ben Jonson, iii. 96. 
Voltaire, sarcasms of, iii. 137. 282. Re- 
marks of, ii. 95. 106. iii. 354. 362. 
594. Poetry of, i. 194. iii. 459. His 
dramatic works, 490. 520. His style, 
524. 

Vondel, Dutch writer of tragedy, iii. 26. 
Voragine, James of, ‘ Golden Legend’ of, 

i. 129. , 

Vossius, Gerard, philological works of, i. 

489.11. ii. 287. 289. iii. 244. ‘ His- 

• toria Pelagiana,’ by, 333. n. 

, Isaac, ‘ Catullus’ and ‘Pompo-’ 

nius Mela ’ of, iii. 244. ‘ Aristarchus 
of, 246. 

Voyages, early writers of, i. 260. 461. 

ii. 251. iii. 227. English voyages of 
discovery, ii. 253. iii. 593, 

Vulgate, translations of, printed at Delft 
in 1497, i. 374, 

Wace, poems of, i. 35. 

Wakefield, Robert, lectures at Cambridge 
by, i. 333. ii. 249. 

Waldenses, poems attributed to the, i. 
28. n. 

Waldis, Burcard, a German fabulist, ii. 
118. 

Waller, versification of, iii. 42. 461. 474. 

Panegyric on Cromwell by, 462. 
Wallis, ‘ History of Algebra’ by, i. 449. 

ii. 221. iii. 180. His ‘ Institution of 
Logic,’ 302. 564. 

Walpole, Horace, ii. 216. Correspon- 
dence of, iii. 137. 525. 

Walther, Bernard, tlie mathematician, i. 
184. Buys the MSS. of Regiomon- 
tanus, ib, 

Walton, Isaac, his ‘ Complete Angler,’ 

iii. 550. Life of Hooker by, ii. 25.n. 

, Brian, Polyglott of, iii.'' 590. 

War, the Rights of, treatises on, by 

Ayala, ii. 79, By Gentilis, 81. 529. 
541. 546. 56.5. 567. 

Warburton, Bishop, ii. 327. Comments 
on Shakspeare by, iii. 93. Remarks 
of, 291. 307. 5 
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Warner, his * Albion's England,’ 11 
127 

M arton. Dr , on the Trench tcrsions of 
Latin authors, 1 76 n Criticisms of, 
208 260 S05 387 433 11 209 On 
the Irfitm poetry of Milton, ni S5 
Ttatson, poems 6 j, II las , 

‘ calth of Nations ,’ 11 526 iiu 441. 
Webbe, Ins Discourse of English Poetry, 

1 511 n 1S2 209 Histravcsticof 
the ‘ Shepherds Kalendar ,’ 11 132 
IVcbster, dramas of, iiu 121, 122 
M'cimar, literary academy established at, 
m 1617 , 1 467 n in, 22 
Weller’s Greeh grammar, lu 275 
Wenceslas, critique on Rotrou s, ui 76 
^Verder, German translator of Ariosto 
and Tasso, 111 23 

^Vemcr, lus ancient geometrical analysis 
restored, i 445 

Wesley, remark by, On the instinct of 
ammals, n 385 
Wcssel of Groningen, i 177 
West, Dr W , of Dublin, remarks by, 

I 179 300 

■Westminster school, Greek taught m, t • 
SS6 510 

MThatdey, Archbishop, ‘ Elements of 
Logic ‘of, 11 . 398 427 n 476 489 n 
Whetstone, pfays 6 y, u 168 iii 77 
Whcwell, Air , remarks of, lu 232 n 
234 

IVhichoot, tenets of, ii| 276, 277 
Vi hitaker, 1 555 .’Tran.slation of Norrell 
by, 510 

White, Thomas, or Albms, m 301 
Whitgift, reply of, to Cartwright, j 516 
The ‘Lambeth Articles’ by, 11 3 J 0 
W hitlinghain, Bible of, 1 557 
W iclifTe, John, 1 170 
Wicqueforts • Ambassador ,’ 111 448 
Widmandstadts New Testament in Sy. 
riac, 11 248 

Wierus ‘de prastigiis ,' 1 SG5 
WjlJciDs, on the ‘Principles of Natural 
Religion’ll! 277 Ona‘PluIoso. 
pineal language,’ 361 523 His 
‘ Discovery of a New World in the 
Moon,’ 550 See also 565 
Wilier of Augsburg, the frst publisher 
of catalogues of no^ books, 11 263 
William of Champeanx, his school of 
logic at Pans, 1 14 

— — , Duke of Guienne, troubadour, 

1 SI 

■ IIT , reign of, ni 438 442 

478 

Williams, Dr , library of, u 77 
W ilhs Dr , his ‘ Anatomy of the Brain, 
111 687 Tlicory of, 589 


Willoughby’s Natural History, n 2SS 
ui STS 

A\ ills, alienation of property by, 11 553 
W itson's ‘ Art of Logic,’ I 434 n 209 
Ills ^ Art of libctoric,’ 11 1 93 209 
W impfcling, reputation of, 1 179 347 
4C7. 

W inchcstcr collegiate school, education 
of boys at, in 1586 , 1 510 n. 
Wlnterton, ‘ Pocta? Alinorcs’ of, u 278 
W iston, geological theory of, 11 584 
Wit and fancy, Hobbes on, 11 4S-I 
Witcbcrafl, broks against the punish- 
ments for, 1 511 516 565 
Witticb, works of, ill S17. 

Wither, George, poems of, 111 43 
Wittenberg, the university of, 1 , 285 
291,292 379 543 

Witton School, Cheshire, statutes of, 

i 511 

Wolf s Demosthenes, 1 479 493 11 
Wolscyr, Cardinal i 334 11 282 
‘Woman, the Silent,' by Ben Jonson, 
111 97 

Women, gallantry towards, its cOects, 
I 126 Probable origin of, <5 
Wood, Anthony, his enumeration of 
great scholars whose names render 
Oifonl illustnous, 1 1 6 n 236 376 n. 
Woodward, on the nutrition of plants, 
III 582 On geology, 585 
Worde, W ynkyn do, books printed by, 1 
267 n 

W orld, pliysical theory of tht, u 7 9 
WoWon,on ‘Modem and Ancient Learn- 
ing ’ 111 251 552 

Wren, Sir Christopher, in 566 586 
W right, Edward, mathcinaf ician, u 227 
234 On Navigation, 255 
Wurstieius, or Urstieiu^ Cbristim, ii 
227 

W urUburgh, converts in, 1 535 
W yatt, Sic John, poems of 1 417 421, 
422 11 ll9 His epistle to John 
Poms I 4)8 n. 

, Sir Thomas, works of, 1 417 

Wychcrley’s‘ Plain Dealer, and ‘Coun- 
try Wife, 111 504 515 
WyCeham, William de, founds a col- 
lege and schools, 1 162 
Wytenbogart, controversy of, with Gro 
tius, 11 314 Remarkable letter to, 
finra Erasmus 317 

Xavier, St Francis, t 363 
Xenophon, editions and versions of, 1 
473 479 -X 

Ximenes, Cardinal 1 467 11 259 508 
Prints the Greek Testament, i 284 
Xylander, Plutanh by, 1 479 n 34 
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York, school of, i. 6. 

‘ Yorkshire Tragedy,’ a work of merit, ii. 
174. 

Ypres, Janscnius, Bishop of, ii. 336. 

Zaccarias, a Florentine monk, transla- 
tion of the Scriptures by, in 1542, i. 
374. 

Zachary (Pope) releases the Franks 
from allegiance to Childefic, i. 559. 
Zainer, a printer at Cracow in 1465, i. 

156. At Augsburg, 157. 

Zamberti, the first translator of Euclid, 
i. 445. 

Zamoscius, ‘ de Senatu Romano,’ i. 520. 
Zanchius, i. 562. 

Zarot, printer at Milan, i. 158. 166. 
219. 

Zasius, Ulric, Professor at Friburg, on 
Erasmus, i. 283. n. Led the way 
to more elegant jurisprudence, ib. 
404. 

Zell, Ulric, printer at Cologne, i. 156. 
Zeni, the brothers, voyage of, in 1400, ii. 
252. 

Zeno, Apostolo, i. 180. 225. 238. n. ii. 
399. 

Zerbi of Verona, work on ‘ Anatomy ’ 
by, i. 260. 


Zerbino, stories of, ii. 205. 

Zeunius, ii. 275. 

‘ Zodiacus Vitaj,’ moral poem by Man-'' 
zolli, i. 359. 

Zoology, writers on, i. 457. ii. 235. 238. 
iii. 206. 572. ct scq. 

Zopyrus, betrayal of Babylon by, inex- 
cusable, ii. 577. 

Zoroaster, i. 200. Religion of, iii. 591. 

Zouch’s ‘ Elementa Juris Civilis,’ ii. 540. 

Zurich, the reformed religion taught by 
Zwingle at, i. 293. Anabaptists con- 
demned at, and drowned in the lake 
of, 549. Gesner’s botanical garden 
at, 241. 

Zwingle or Zuinglius, Reformer, i. 293. 
His tenets differed from Luther’s, 
346. His variance with Erasmus, 
3.52. Character of his writings, 367. 
Published in a fictitious name, 357. 
His death, 355. Foretold by Luther, 
494. Charge of religious intolerance 
against, not proved, i. 549. 

Zwoll, college of, i. 177. 

For some names and topics nnavoid- 
ahlp omitted in the Index, the Readeii 
is requested to refer to the Contents of 
each VoEUME. 




